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JANUARY,  1887. 
THE   CAVEROCKS. 

A   TALE   OF   THE   CORMSH   COAST. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  KEEKING,'  ' JIEHALAH,'  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    BROTHERS. 

THE  road  was  bad.  To  speak  with  accuracy,  the  road  was  not  a 
road,  but  a  track.  To  be  more  accurate  still,  it  was  not  a  track, 
but  a  series  of  tracks  cut  by  cart  and  carriage  and  gig  wheels  in 
the  turf,  and  through  it  to  the  sparry  stone  beneath,  that  worked 
up  in  lumps  like  sugar,  but  which  were  so  hard  that  the  wheel  of 
a  laden  wain  would  not  crush  them. 

Along  this  course — this  tangled  skein  of  wheel  tracks,  over  a 
moor,  bounced  and  pitched  and  lurched  and  dived  a  tax-cart  with 
two  men  in  it,  so  much  alike  that  one  was  the  duplicate  of  the 
other. 

One  drove,  whilst  the  other  sat  holding  to  the  back  of  the 
seat  with  one  hand,  to  the  side  with  the  other,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  horse's  ears.  The  driver  was  more  accustomed  to  the 
motions  of  the  cart,  was  able  to  balance  himself  without  holding 
a  rail. 

Hardly  a  tree  was  visible.  The  down  was  covered  with  short 
grass,  dotted  over  with  dark-green  clumps  of  gorse,  spotted  with 
gold  where  stray  flowers  bloomed,  but  covered  with  bursting  seed- 
pods.  Here  and  there  a  hedge  appeared  with  thorns  on  the  top, 
curling  over  away  from  the  West,  and  leafing  only  on  the  nether 
surface. 
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2  THE   GAVEROCKS, 

Beyond,  where  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  bed  of  quivering  fire, 
lay  the  Atlantic,  with  the  horizon  half-way  up  the  sky. 

The  horse  or  the  driver,  or  the  horse  and  driver  together, 
groped  among  the  ruts  for  the  least  profound  and  the  least  knobby 
at  bottom — groped  with  the  wheels  of  the  tax-cart ;  did  not  like 
one  rut,  tried  another,  then  a  third,  after  that  went  recklessly  at 
any  rut  that  offered,  found  that  did  not  succeed,  once  more  went 
through  the  course  of  selection,  and  finally  abandoned  the  exercise 
of  intelligence  and  reason  for  happy-go-lucky,  like  many  a  man 
at  the  outstart  of  life  who  tries  one  line,  then  another,  and  finally 
allows  himself  to  jolt  on  in  whatever  rut  receives  him.  In  vain  did 
horse,  or  driver,  or  horse  and  driver  together,  endeavour  to  find 
ruts  to  the  gauge  of  the  cart ;  all  the  conveyances  that  had  ever 
gone  before  and  cut  for  themselves  grooves  had  been  just  too 
broad  or  just  too  narrow,  so  that  the  tax-cart  always  went  with 
one  wheel  deep  in  a  furrow  and  the  other  high  on  the  turf. 

Between  the  driver  and  the  setting  sun  and  sea,  fused  into 
one  sheet  of  flame,  stood  a  house — a  long,  low  house,  all  roof, 
except  on  the  side  that  was  approached  by  the  cart,  the  side  that 
looked  inland.  As  the  road  was  not  a  road,  but  a  skein  of  tracks, 
so  the  side  was  not  a  side,  but  an  irregular  face.  It  was  formed 
of  a  front  with  doorway  and  low,  wide  windows  and  two  uneven 
projecting  gables,  one  at  each  extremity.  About  this  house  clus- 
tered some  miserable  trees — beech,  that  had  died  at  their  head?, 
and  lived  a  sickly,  apologetic  life  in  the  lower  branches,  where  a 
few  shrivelled  leaves  appeared.  The  trunks  of  these  trees  were 
inclined  inland,  at  an  angle  so  acute  that  any  one  unaccustomed  to 
the  habits  of  trees  on  the  coast  would  have  expected  them  to  fall 
at  the  first  puff  of  wind. 

This  house  was  Towan.  It  belonged  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  which  we  honour  with  living  in  it  to  Hender  Gaverock 
(the  name  pronounced  Gav'r-ock),  a  man  of  some  property — in 
fact,  a  small  country  squire. 

Towan  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Kevin,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall,  about  four  miles  from  Padstow,  and  twelve 
from  "Wadebridge. 

The  cart  in  which  the  two  men  rode  belonged  to  Hender 
Gaverock,  and  contained  his  two  sons,  Gerans  and  Constantine, 
fine  young  men  Avith  hair  auburn — a  warm  chestnut,  and  with 
blue  eyes  ;  young  men  singularly  alike  in  build  and  height,  and 
feature,  singularly  dissimilar  in  expression.  Gerans,  the  elder, 
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was  the  stouter ;  his  face  was  frank  and  pleasing,  the  mouth  a 
little  weak,  but  with  a  kindly  smile  lurking  in  the  corners,  and  a 
quiet  content  resting  on  his  brow.  His  complexion  was  reddened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  sea-air.  Constantine,  his  junior  by  a 
year,  had  not  the  same  open  look ;  there  was  more  intelligence  in 
his  face  than  there  was  in  that  of  Gerans,  but  his  mouth  expressed 
as  much  of  weakness,  and  had  none  of  the  easy  good-nature  of 
the  other.  It  lacked  brightness,  and  was  overcast  with  discontent. 
His  skin  was  clearer  than  that  of  his  brother ;  it  was  plain  at  a 
glance  that  it  had  not  been  exposed  of  late  to  the  elements. 

'  There  is  father,  and  there  is  mother  also,  standing  in  the 
doorway  expecting  us!  '  exclaimed  Gerans,  who  was  driving,  and 
he  pointed  before  him  with  his  whip. 

'  Us  I '  repeated  Constantine ;  *  me,  you  mean ;  you  have  been 
with  them  always,  I  have  been  absent  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
Nankivel's  fusty  office— I  hate  it.' 

'  Oh,  Con  !  you  will  become  a  great  lawyer  in  time.' 

Constantine  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  no  answer  to 
this  remark.  Presently,  after  a  moment  of  brooding,  he  said  :— 

*  Us,  indeed.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Gerans,  that  when 
you  go  to  market,  or  to  hunt,  or  on  a  visit,  that  father  and  mother 
wait  at  the  door  looking  along  the  road,  breathless  with  anxiety, 
hot  with  love,  longing  for  your  return  ?  ' 

'  Xo,  Con,  I  can't  say  that,'  said  Gerans  laughing. 

4  Then  why  did  you  say  us,  when  they  are  looking  out  for 
me  ?  And  yet,'  after  another  pause  and  further  brooding,  '  it  is 
only  natural  it  should  be  so.  You  are  the  first-born  and  the  heir, 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth.  You  have  all  the  love 
and  ambition  of  the  house  fixed  on  you,  and  poor  I  am  driven 
into  a  far  country  to  eat  husks  with  the  swine — I  mean  into  a 
dirty  stye  of  a  lawyer's  office.' 

'  You  will  see,  dear  brother ;  the  fatted  calf  will  be  killed  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  I  want  no  extraordinary  festivity  made  in  honour  of  my 
return,  as  if  I  were  a  prodigal  son.  I  am  not  that,  but  most 
respectable,  steady,  dusty,  and  dry.  A  lawyer's  clerk  must  be  all 
that.  It  is  part  of  the  business.' 

'  No,  Con,  you  are  no  prodigal  son,  and  I  am  not  like  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable.  I  do  not  grumble  and  begrudge  you 
anything ;  no  one  is  more  delighted  than  myself  at  your  return. 
We  are  brothers.'  Gerans  leaned  against  his  brother  as  a  cow 
or  a  colt  would  press  against  another  of  its  kind,  in  token  of  love. 

1—2 
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*  If  you  squeeze  me  thus,'  said  Constantine,  * 1  shall  go  over  the 
side  of  the  cart.  What  a  savage  place  this  is,  without  even  a 
decent  road  to  it ! ' 

'Dear  old  Towan,'  said  the  elder  brother;  'I  love  it,. so  do 
you.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  observed  the  younger  with  a  shrug  ;  *  I  like 
civilisation.  You  wouldn't,  I  reckon,  like  to  be  taken  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  pitched  back  out  of  this  century  into  the 
barbarism  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  feel  like  that,  when  return- 
ing from  a  town  with  its  polish  and  enlightenment  and  good 
roads,  to  this  wild  moor,  rough,  gloomy,  roadless.' 

Hender  Cfaverock  was  pacing  the  yard  before  the  house  with 
his  hands  in  his  deep  trouser  pockets.  He  wore  high  boots  and  a 
waterman's  jersey  under  a  rough,  long-tailed  coat,  weather-beaten 
and  discoloured.  He  wore  no  cap  or  hat,  but  a  surprising  head  of 
reddish-grey  hair,  harsh  and  coarse,  that  blew  about  in  the  wind 
and  looked  more  like  a  mass  of  frowsy  heather.  He  never  wore  a 
hat  except  on  Sundays  and  when  he  went  into  a  town,  or  to  pay  a 
call,  then  he  covered  his  head  with  a  shaggy  white  beaver,  almost 
as  rough  and  tangled  as  his  natural  head  of  hair.  *  Hats  blow  off 
and  blow  away,'  said  old  Gaverock,  '  but  it  would  take  a  gale  that 
would  uproot  our  Cornish  cliffs  to  carry  the  natural  cover  off  my 
crown.' 

A  crimson  kerchief  was  knotted  round  his  neck,  the  ends 
depended  over  his  breast.  In  very  stormy  and  wet  weather  the 
utmost  protection  he  allowed  himself  was  to  take  this  kerchief 
from  his  neck,  tie  it  over  his  head,  and  knot  it  under  his  chin. 

In  front  of  the  windows  and  main  door  of  the  house  ran  a 
slated  walk  the  full  length  of  the  face.  Hender  Gaverock  strode 
this  with  great  strides  in  his  water-boots.  The  slate  slabs  at 
each  extremity  of  the  walk  were  marked  with  concentric  circles. 
Hender  turned  on  his  heels  when  he  reached  the  last  slate,  and 
scored  the  rings  when  he  revolved  on  his  iron-shod  heels. 

Squire  Gaverock  had  been  riding  that  day,  and  had  buttoned 
the  tails  of  his  coat  to  the  front,  showing  the  lining,  and  exposing 
the  leather  seat  of  his  breeches.  His  tails  were  usually  so  lapped 
forward,  for  he  was  much  on  horseback. 

*  Look  at  them  !  look  at  them ! '  he  shouted,  stood  still,  and 
roared  with  laugher. 

He  addressed  his  wife,  who  stood  in  the  porch,  a  delicate- 
faced,  sweet,  faded  lady,  wearing  a  white  frilled  cap.  Although 
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the  words  were  spoken  to  her,  Gaverock  did  not  turn  his  face 
towards  her,  but  roared  his  words  into  the  wide  space  before  the 
door,  leaving  the  echoes  to  repeat  them  in  her  ear.  It  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  call  his  wife's  attention  to  her  sons.  She 
was  watching  and  expecting  them  with  heart  and  eye. 

'  Golly  !  they  do  look  curious,  I  protest,'  exclaimed  Hender, 
and  bellowed  again,  standing  with  his  legs  apart,  and  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

The  appearance  of  the  brothers  as  they  approached  was  suffi- 
ciently droll  to  excite  laughter.  At  every  lurch  of  the  vehicle 
they  swayed  together.  They  were  of  the  same  height  and  build. 
Their  heads  and  whole  bodies  swung  to  the  right,  then  swayed 
over  to  the  left. 

'  No  one  can  say  our  sons  are  no  great  shakes,'  shouted 
Hender ;  *  it  were  vastly  comical  were  they  capsized.' 

*  Oh,  Hender  !  do  not  say  that.  And  Constantine  home  at  last, 
after  so  long  an  absence.' 

A  few  moments  later  the  cart  drew  up,  and  Mrs.  Gaverock 
came  down  the  steps  of  the  porch,  ran  forward,  put  out  both  her 
hands  to  clasp  Constantine  as  he  leaped  to  the  ground,  her  timid 
face  fluttering  with  smiles  and  suffused  with  tears — tears  and 
smiles,  the  common  progeny  of  joy. 

'  Out  of  the  way,  wife  ! '  shouted  Hender ;  *  don't  molly-coddle 
the  boy.  Stand  back,  Con,  let  us  look  at  you.  Lord!  what  sort 
of  a  coat  do  you  call  that  ?  '  The  father  caught  his  younger  son 
by  the  shoulder,  twirled  him  about  roughly,  forward,  backward, 
from  side  to  side,  and  laughed.  *  Town  fashions,  eh  ?  my  word 
as  a  gentleman !  What  jackanapes  you  young  men  make  of 
yourselves,  and  think  to  set  up  as  bucks  and  dandies.  Come,  sir, 
buck  and  dandy  though  you  think  yourself,  jackanapes  though 
you  seem  in  my  eyes,  let  me  see  that  you  are  true  Cornish  Gave- 
rock to  the  core  still.  Off  with  your  coat,  Constantine.  Gerans, 
you  also  off  with  yours.  Let  me  see  you  wrestle  together,  and 
show  me  that  you  haven't  lost  muscle  and  nerve  in  Exeter.' 

Gerans,  without  a  word,  took  off  his  coat  and  cast  it  into  the 
cart.  Constantine,  however,  was  not  so  compliant.  He  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast  and  looked  down,  his  brows  knitted, 
his  lips  puffed  out. 

'Well,'  exclaimed  old  Hender,  'here's  a  twelvemonth  you've 
been  away,  sitting  on  a  stool  like  a  broody  hen,  hatching  nothing 
but  legal  mischief.  Has  that  taken  the  manhood  out  of  you  ? 
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If  so,  I'll  none  of  you.  I'll  disown  a  milksop.  Try  a  fling  with 
Gerans.  Off  with  your  coat.  No  kicking  like  the  Devon  cowards, 
a  fair  Cornish  wrestle  with  leg  and  arm.' 

4  Hender,  the  boy  is  tired,'  pleaded  Mrs.  Gaverock. 

*  Tired  ?     What  with  ?     Sitting  is  natural  with  him,  and  he 
has  been  but  sitting  outside  a  coach  a  few  hours,  and  a  little 
longer  in  the  gig.     Old  woman,  do  not  interfere.     What  I  choose 
I  will  have.     What  I  order  must  be  done.     What  I  set  my  head 
on  must  be  carried  out.     Come,  boys,  wrestle  ! ' 

'  It  is  an  amusement  to  father,'  reasoned  Gerans  aside  with 
his  brother.  '  Take  off  your  coat  and  have  a  bout  with  me, 
brother.' 

( I  will  not,'  answered  Constantine,  surlily. 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  sons  alternately.  His  face  was 
effervescing  with  life.  He  was  a  man  of  unflagging  energy,  loving 
excitement,  finding  his  delight  in  athletic  sports. 

*  Lord  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  you've  not  unlearnt  Cornish  ways  in 
Exeter,  I  hope.     You  were  always  a  bit  of  a  milksop  and  your 
mother's  darling.   I  bore  with  it  when  you  were  a  boy,  but  thought 
it  unnatural.     It  is  twice  as  unnatural  in  a  man.     You  should 
wear  petticoats  and  a  bonnet.     But — what  have  we  got  on  ?  ' 

He  took  Constantine  by  the  shoulders  and  spun  him  round. 

4  Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  dandy  we  are  !  a  green  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  like  a  butter- cup  meadow !  a  pair  of  waistcoats,  one 
figured  satin  underneath  and  the  other  above  it  of  nankin.'  He 
stood  back,  placed  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  roared  with  laughter. 
'  Come,  you  damned  dandified  fool ! '  he  shouted,  '  off  with  the 
coat  at  once,  I  order,  and  wrestle  with  your  brother.' 

Constantine  did  not  stir.  His  dogged  look  intensified.  All 
at  once,  his  father  went  to  him,  tripped  up  his  heels,  and  cast  him 
sprawling  on  his  back. 

Then  Hender  burst  out  laughing,  and  as  his  wife  started 
forward  to  the  aid  of  her  prostrate  son  he  restrained  her  with  his 
arm,  and  said,  (  A  sulky  ill-conditioned  hound  !  torn  his  city  coat, 
has  he  !  so  much  the  better.  The  rent  will  serve  to  let  the  wild 
wind  in  to  blast  his  sour  humours  away.'  Then,  without  another 
word,  he  went  towards  the  stable-yard  to  which  a  groom  had 
removed  the  horse  and  cart,  to  see  that  the  former  was  properly 
attended  to  and  the  latter  decently  washed. 

{  Never  heed  this,  Con,'  said  Gerans,  good-humouredly.  *  You 
know  what  a  delight  father  takes  in  showing  his  masterhood,  You 
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must  put  up  with  his  ways — they  mean  kindness,  though  roughly 
expressed.  To  any  one  who  knows  him,  it  is  an  outbreak  of  affec- 
tion, quite  as  much  as  the  hug  and  kiss  of  mother.' 

'I  wish  I  had  not  returned  to  Towan,'  answered  Constantine, 
rising  with  the  help  of  his  mother's  hand.  '  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
endure  this  treatment.' 

*  My  dear,  dear  Con ! '  said  his  mother,  '  you  have  come  home 
to  gladden  my  heart  with  the  sight  of  you.     There,  forget  the 
cast.   You  must  not  take  it  amiss.    Gerans  is  right ;  it  is  the  way 
in  which  your  father  shows  his  paternal  love  and  delight  at  seeing 
you  home.' 

4 1  have  been  away  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  this  is  my  first 
salutation  when  I  come  home.  He  will  kick  me  downstairs  next, 
and  you  will  affirm  it  is  to  do  me  honour ;  pitch  me  out  of  the 
window,  and  be  comforted  to  know  it  is  evidence  of  his  predilec- 
tion. I  do  not  like  these  ebullitions  of  fatherly  love — they  may 
do  among  Choctaws  and  Otaheite  Indians ;  or  even ' 

*  Hush  !  hush  !  Con  !     Remember  that  he  is  your  father ;  you 
must  not  judge  his  conduct  and  disparage  his  manners.'    She  put 
her  hand  over  his  lips  as  he  muttered  something  about  '  Ourang- 
outangs  and  kangaroos.' 

Constantine  kissed  the  hand,  then  his  mother  clasped  him  to 
her  heart  and  burst  into  tears. 

At  that  moment  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  ring  of 
many  voices  were  echoed  by  the  grey  walls.  Old  Squire  Gaverock 
ran  out  from  the  stable-yard,  and  called,  '  Back,  Rose  !  Got  the 
brush,  eh  ?' 

*  No,  Guardy  !  no  brush  when  cub-hunting,'  came  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

A  party  of  returning  huntsmen  swept  up,  with  them,  on  a 
white  horse,  a  graceful  girl  in  hat  and  riding  habit. 

*  Come  in  !  come  in  all  of  you  !     Hunters  always,  proverbially, 
are  hungry.     Had  a  good  run?     Scent  lie  well  ?     No  necks,  no 
knees  broken  ?     Necks  of  men  and  knees  of  horses  ?  ' 

1  Gerans,  take  my  rein,'  said  the  girl,  calling  the  elder  son 
of  the  squire  to  her  with  a  wave  of  her  whip,  and  casting  the  reins 
towards  him  as  she  leaped  from  her  horse.  Gerans  flew  to  assist 
her  to  dismount,  but  she  was  on  her  feet  before  he  reached  the 
horse's  side. 

'Late — sluggish  and  sleepy  as  usual,  Cousin  Gerans!'  she 
said ;  *  ancl  now,  mind  that  Phoebus  be  well  cared  for,  he  is  very 
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hot  and  tired.     Where  is  my  cousin  Constantine?     I  want  an 
introduction,  and  hope  to  find  him  more  on  the  alert  than  you.' 
She  looked  about  her.     *  What !  that  gentleman  in  tatters  ! 

Hush  !  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark, 
The  beggars  are  coming  to  Towan, 
Some  in  rags,  and  some  in  jags • 

Why  !     Bless  me,  Grerans  !     Are  you  twins  ?     You  are  so  much 
alike  that  you  must  mistake  each  other  for  self  at  times.' 

Constantine  coloured  at  the  reference  to  his  torn  coat.  'I 
apologise  for  appearing  before  you  in  this  figure,'  he  said ;  but 
she  interrupted  him,  her  quick  blue  eye  had  caught  sight  of  a 
young  man  turning  his  horse  to  ride  away.  *  Here  ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, catching  up  her  habit  with  one  hand,  and  waving  the 
whip  imperiously  with  the  other, '  No  skulking  off,  Mr.  Penhalligan. 
I  have  just  caught  you  in  the  act  of  executing  a  retreat,  when  the 
general  sounded  a  summons  to  table.  Stay  ! ' 

*  Miss  Trewhella,  one  must  be  driven  from  your  presence — one 
is  not  disposed  to  skulk  from  it,'  answered  the  young  man,  a  dark 
handsome  man,  seated  on  a  rough  cob. 

*  Well  said,  Mr.  Penhalligan,'  laughed  the  girl.     *  There  is  a 
polish  of  politeness  about  you  which  is  so  rare  an  element  at 
Towan  that  we  prize  it  when  it  is  found.     I  doubt  not  but  that 
in  proper  hands  something  may  be  made  out  of  you.' 

*  Anything  may  be  made  out  of  me,  if  you,  Miss  Trewhella, 
will  put  your  hand  to  the  moulding.' 

'  I  have  neither  the  patience  nor  the  skill,'  said  Rose  Trewhella, 
laughing ;  *  I  am  doing  my  best  to  civilize  Uncle  Hender,  but  the 
result  does  not  reward  the  pains.'  Then,  suddenly,  in  an  altered 
tone,  '  Why  is  not  your  sister,  Loveday,  out  with  us  to-day  ?  ' 

*  Because  I  have  no  second  horse  on  which  she  can  ride.' 

4  Oh,  you  bad  brother — like  all  men,  selfish.   You  should  have 

stayed  at  home,  and  sent  her  out.' 

1  Then,  consider,  there  was  no  groom  to  look  after  her.' 

'  I  have  none  to-day.     I  allowed  my  groom,  Gerans,  to  leave, 

so  that  he  might  go  to  Wadebridge,  and  bring  thence  his  double. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  ride  without  a  groom,  surely  it  was 

possible  also  for  Loveday.' 

*  Every  gentleman  in  the  field,  Miss  Trewhella,  is  your  dutiful 
servant.' 

*  And  the  same  to  Loveday.     Have  you  noticed  how  I  have 
pouted  all  day  ?   It  has  been  because  your  sister  was  not  with  us.' 
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'  How  do  you  do,  Dennis  ?  '  said  Oferans,  coming  up  beside' the 
dark  young  man,  and  patting  the  neck  of  his  cob.  '  What  sort  of 
a  run  have  you  had  ?  How  did  this  mare  keep  up  ?  ' 

Penhalligan  shook  his  head.  '  Only  a  cob,  I  can't  keep 
hunters.' 

'  How  is  your  sister  ? '  asked  Gerans,  passing  over  the  reply 
without  notice.  '  Oh !  here  is  Constantine.  Do  you  see  him  ? 
He  has  returned  home  for  a  change.' 

Constantine  came  up,  awkwardly,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ; 
but  that  may  have  been  due  to  disgust  at  appearing  in  a  torn  coat. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

Dennis  Penhalligan  did  not  meet  the  extended  fingers,  he 
pretended  to  overlook  the  proffered  hand.  'Constantine  and  I 
must  have  a  talk,'  he  said  ;  then  he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse 
and  rode  away  to  the  stable-yard  to  hitch  up  his  beast. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ROSE    TREWHELLA. 

THE  party  of  huntsmen  were  assembled  in  the  hall  of  Towan 
House.  The  hall  was  low,  lighted  by  a  long  five-light  granite 
window  looking  to  the  east.  It  had  an  immense  open  granite 
fireplace,  in  which  a  log  was  smouldering  upon  a  pair  of  andirons, 
banked  up  with  peat,  that  diffused  an  agreeable  odour  through 
the  room.  The  hall  was  panelled  with  oak  and  ornamented  with 
stags'  horns.  Towan  in  past  times  was  said  to  have  had  a  deer- 
park,  but  the  park  had  consisted  merely  of  a  walled  paddock  of 
some  ten  acres,  in  which  was  a  spring  of  pure  water,  with  some 
gnarled,  crouching  thorns  above  it. 

The  wall  of  the  deer  paddock  remained  in  places,  but  the 
greater  portion  was  broken  down ;  of  the  deer,  all  that  remained 
were  the  few  horns  on  the  wall,  poor  and  stunted  as  the  trees  that 
grew  on  that  coast.  The  horns  were  fitted  into  very  rudely  cut 
heads  of  oak,  shaped  by  a  village  carpenter  in  past  times. 

The  Gaverocks  were  an  old  Cornish  family,  untainted  by  inter- 
mixture with  Saxon  or  Norman  blood.  They  had  married  and 
intermarried  with  ancient  families  of  extraction  as  pure,  and  of 
name  as  Keltic,  as  their  own :  the  Killiowes,  the  Bodrugans,  the 
Mennynnicks,  the  Nanspians,  the  Kosvargus,  and  the  Chynoweths. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  had  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  for 
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they  had  lost  none  of  their  land,  but  they  had  remained  stationary, 
whilst  other  families  had  mounted  and  others  had  declined.  Two 
hundred — nay,  even  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a 
parish  in  the  West  of  England  without  two,  three,  or  more  resident 
gentry  in  it,  owning  good  estates,  dividing  the  parish  between 
them,  marrying  in  and  out  with  each  other,  and  leaving  yeomen 
to  flourish  in  the  interstices  between  their  estates.  Most  have 
disappeared.  Here  and  there  one  remains,  who  has  bought  up  his 
failing  neighbours,  and  established  himself  as  sole  squire  in  the 
place.  Among  these  petty  gentry  the  lord  of  the  manor  exercised 
pre-eminence.  He  had  certain  rights  over  the  lands  of  his  neigh- 
bours, which  they  were  unable  to  resist,  and  he  unwilling  to 
resign.  Sometimes  there  were  two  manors  in  the  same  parish, 
and  then  he  whose  manor  included  the  church-town  was  accorded 
the  pre-eminence.  A  silent  and  mysterious  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  social  conditions.  The  small  gentry  and  most  of  the 
yeomanry  have  disappeared — how  is  not  so  easy  to  establish  as  the 
fact  of  their  disappearance.1 

The  old  country  gentlemen  of  small  estate,  but  of  splendid 
pedigree,  farmed  their  own  lands,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  have 
their  mansions  surrounded  by  stacks  and  barns.2  Indeed,  in  many 
instances,  the  grand  entrance  was  through  the  farmyard  by  a 
paved  way,  between  heaps  and  pits  of  dung,  to  the  manor-house, 
which  formed  one  side,  whilst  outhouses,  stables,  and  barns 
enclosed  the  quadrangle. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  are  strewn  with  these  old  mansions,  like 
empty  snail  shells.  The  gentry  have  left  them,  died  or  dis- 
appeared, and  they  are  converted  into  farmhouses  or  cottages. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  had  so  far  affected  the  Gaverocks  that 
they  had  swept  away  their  quadrangle  and  rebuilt  their  farm  out- 
houses behind  instead  of  in  front  of  the  house.  Turf  now  grew 

1  The  parish  of  Bratton  Clovelly,  in  Devon,  covers  an  area  of  little  over  8,000 
acres.    Down  to  1750  there  were  seven  gentle  families  resident  in  it :  landowners, 
with  right  to  bear  arms.   The  Willonghbies,  an  elder  branch  of  the  family  of  Lord 
Willoughby   d'Eresby,    the    Coryndons,   Langesfords,   Calmadys,  Burnebys,  the 
Parkers,  ancestors  of  Lord  Morley,  the  Incledons,  and  the  Luxmores,  all  have 
vanished  from  it. 

2  The  old  house  of  the  Parkers  in  Bratton  Clovelly,  Ellacott,  inherited  from 
the  heiress  of  Ellacott,  but  of  more  recent  date  than  the  marriage,  has  the  house 
forming  one  side,  and  '  cob '  barns,  and  stables,  and  cowsheds  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangle and  opening  into  it.     All  the  dwelling-house  windows  looked  into  this 
farmyard.  A  pair  of  handsome  gates— now  destroyed — admitted  to  farmyard  and 
dwelling-house  alike. 
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where  the  stable-yard  had  been  for  centuries,  and  a  few  eschalonia 
defied  the  winds  and  flowered  like  alpine  roses.  But  if  the  face 
of  the  house  had  gained  in  respectability  by  the  removal  of  the 
yard,  it  had  lost  in  shelter.  The  east  wind  now  rushed  unbroken 
against  it,  and  drove  in  at  the  porch,  slamming  doors  through- 
out the  house  whenever  any  one  entered  or  quitted  the  mansion 
by  the  main  entrance.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  these  old 
dwelling-houses  had  been  that  they  never  looked  out  upon  the 
world ;  they  were  screened  behind  walls,  and  every  window  looked 
into  a  court  or  an  enclosed  garden.  The  courts  were  sometimes 
many — cells  into  which  the  sun  entered  and  where  it  was  caught 
as  in  a  trap,  but  out  of  which  the  rude  winds  were  excluded. 
Now  that  this  feature  of  Towan  was  effaced,  Towan  was  a  draughty 
place — battered  by  storm,  piped  through,  screamed  into,  swashed 
about  with  wind  and  rain. 

Miss  Rose  Trewhella,  who  called  Squire  Gaverock  her  uncle 
and  his  sons  her  cousins,  was  no  relation  by  blood,  though  a  con- 
nexion by  marriage.  Her  father  had  married  a  lady  who  was 
somehow  related  to  some  lady  who  had  at  some  time  married 
a  Gaverock.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  his  daughter  to 
the  care  of  his  friend  of  many  years — Hender  Gaverock,  of  Towan. 
Trewhella  (his  Christian  name  was  Roseclear)  had  lived  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  but  he  had  visited  his  friend  annually  for  a 
month  at  Towan,  and  Gaverock  had  annually  returned  the  visit  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Till  the  death  of  Mr.  Trewhella,  the 
young  Gaverocks  had  seen  nothing  of  Rose.  He  had  not  brought 
her  with  him  when  he  came  to  Towan  because  Hender  had  no 
daughter  with  whom  she  might  associate  when  there. 

Rose  was  Roseclear  Trewhella's  only  child.  She  was  a  way- 
ward, spoiled  girl;  was  very  pretty,  and  conscious  both  of  her 
beauty  and  of  the  fact  that  she  was  an  heiress.  She  was  delicately 
fair,  with  hair  like  gold,  and  eyes  blue  as  the  summer  sea,  and  a 
complexion  so  clear  and  bright  that  no  one  could  look  on  her  and 
deny  that  she  had  been  given  at  her  baptism  the  most  appropriate 
name  that  could  have  been  selected  to  describe  her. 

On  coming  to  Towan,  Rose  had  settled  herself  into  her  new 
quarters  with  perfect  aptitude,  had  won  her  way  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Gaverock,  whom,  however,  she  bewildered,  exercised  a  sort  of 
daring  authority  over  the  squire,  which  he  endured  because  it  was 
not  worth  his  trouble  to  resist,  and  treated  Gerans  as  her  groom 
and  errand  boy.  She  was  good-natured  and  lively  as  long  as  she 
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had  her  own  way ;  when — which  was  rarely — she  was  crossed,  she 
pouted,  and  managed  to  make  every  one  about  her  uncomfortable. 
She  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  shy.  Brought  up  in  the  society 
of  men,  who  nattered  and  made  much  of  her,  she  preferred  their 
company  to  that  of  women.  But  though  she  liked  to  be  with 
men,  and  made  much  of  by  men,  she  was  dimly  conscious  of  an 
inarticulate,  undefined  craving  for  the  companionship  of  a  woman 
to  whom  she  could  empty  her  mind,  of  whom  she  could  exact 
nothing  but  sympathy.  Her  mother  had  died  too  early  for  her  to 
be  even  a  reminiscence.  On  arriving  at  Towan  she  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Loveday  Penhalligan,  and  had  been  drawn  to  her 
as  she  had  been  attracted  by  no  other  woman. 

Loveday  was  an  orphan,  like  herself;  pretty,  but  of  quite 
another  order  of  beauty,  with  olive  skin,  dark  hair,  and  large  soft 
umber  eyes.  Loveday  lived  with  her  brother  Dennis  in  a  cottage, 
called  Nantsillan,  rented  of  the  squire. 

Dennis  Penhalligan  was  a  surgeon,  a  young  man,  who  had 
come  to  the  place  about  five  years  before,  having  bought  the  prac- 
tice. Dennis  was  a  poor  man ;  his  capital  had  not  permitted  of 
his  purchasing  any  other  than  a  very  humble  practice.  He  had 
spent  his  little  fortune  on  his  own  education  and  on  thus 
establishing  himself.  The  neighbourhood  was  a  three-sided  one 
— one  side. being  the  sea — and  was  but  sparsely  inhabited. 

Dennis  Penhalligan  was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  black  hair, 
an  olive  complexion,  and  dark  keen  eyes.  His  poverty,  the  hard- 
ships he  had  undergone  in  elbowing  his  way  in  life,  had  taken  the 
joy  and  elasticity  from  his  spirits,  and  had  given  a  bitterness  to 
his  mood  unusual  to  one  of  his  age.  He  was  the  intellectual 
superior  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  he  held  himself  aloof  from 
association  with  them,  in  cold  and  sour  contempt  of  their  narrow- 
ness of  interests  and  pettiness  of  aim.  His  patients  complained 
of  callousness  in  his  treatment  of  their  sufferings.  He  did  not 
administer  to  them  that  sympathy  which  they  desired  equally 
with  medicine.  A  surgeon  who  has  walked  the  hospitals  looks  on 
his  patients  as  cases,  not  persons.  But  when  he  begins  to  prac- 
tise for  a  fee,  he  finds  that  persons  insist  on  being  considered 
persons  and  not  cases.  They  demand  of  their  medical  attendant 
that  he  shall  have,  or  simulate  (it  matters  nothing  which),  an 
individual  interest  in  them.  Every  practitioner  should  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  an  actor  to  qualify  him  for  success  in  his 
professional  career. 
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Dennis  was  too  haughtily  truthful,  too  scornful  of  weakness, 
to  pretend  to  what  he  did  not  possess.  When  called  to  the  side 
of  a  hypochondriac,  he  treated  the  case  both  lightly  and  con- 
temptuously. When  he  saw  that  the  complaint  was  trifling,  he 
did  not  make  a  second  and  a  third  call,  and  this  was  resented. 
People  are  often  ready  to  pay  to  be  esteemed  sick. 

The  result  was  that  Penhalligan  was  unpopular.  The  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  preferred  sending  ten  miles  to  fetch  an 
inferior  practitioner,  who  ministered  to  their  humours  rather  than 
physicked  their  disease,  rather  than  summon  Dennis,  who  was  at 
their  door. 

Dennis  chafed  at  the  non-recognition  of  his  merits.  lie 
despised  the  old,  ignorant,  drunken  doctor  who  stole  his  patients 
from  under  his  nose,  but  he  was  too  proud  and  too  conscientious 
to  alter  his  conduct. 

From  the  hour  of  his  first  interview  with  Rose  Trewhella,  the 
fair,  cheerful  girl  had  exercised  an  extraordinary  fascination  over 
Dennis.  Her  openness  contrasted  with  his  reserve,  her  cheerful- 
ness with  his  gravity,  no  less  than  her  clear  complexion  and 
golden  locks  contrasted  with  his  sallow  face  and  black  hair. 

She  was  fully  aware  of  the  admiration  she  had  aroused  in  the 
heart  of  the  village  doctor,  and  she  was  perfectly  content  to 
coquet  with  him,  to  repulse  him,  as  the  caprice  prompted  and  his 
devotion  amused  or  wearied  her.  He  had  made  no  deeper  im- 
pression on  her  heart  or  fancy  than  any  other  man  among  the 
many  that  fluttered  around  her.  If  he  was  regardless  of  his 
patients'  feelings,  so  also  was  she ;  in  this  one  point  alone  were 
they  alike. 

The  table  in  the  hall  was  spread.  Joints,  pies,  tarts,  cream, 
cakes,  fruit,  tea  for  those  who  liked,  and,  for  those  who  preferred, 
cider  and  wine.  A  merry  party  was  assembled  about  it,  of  whom 
not  the  least  merry  was  Eose,  who  had  changed  her  habit  for  a 
pretty  evening  dress.  Only  Constantine  was  troubled  and  silent. 
He  could  not  forget  his  fall.  He  had  changed  his  coat,  but  not 
his  humour.  Dennis  affected  cheerfulness.  When  in  the  society 
of  Rose  he  was  happy  as  far  as  his  morose  nature  was  capable  of 
being  galvanised  into  happiness. 

A  good  many  young  men  and  half  a  dozen  ladies  were  present, 
laughing,  joking  each  other  about  the  events  of  the  day's  ride,  or 
about  accidents  and  mistakes  on  past  occasions. 

Presently  some  one  started  the  subject  of  the  seashore  and  the 
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phosphorescence  of  the  waves,  which  had  been  unusually  beautiful 
the  night  previous. 

'  Let  us  go  to  the  beach,'  said  one,  '  and  see  whether  this 
evening  the  waves  are  on  fire.' 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  acclamation.  The  meal  was 
rapidly  concluded,  and  the  merry,  eager  throng  of  young  people 
swept  out  of  the  hall  and  away,  laughing,  talking,  down  a  path  to 
Nantsillan  Cove. 

Rose  remained.  She  was  somewhat  tired  with  the  day's  ride, 
and  did  not  care  for  a  scramble  down  the  cliffs.  She  stood  in  the 
window,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back,  looking  after  the  party, 
till  the  last  had  passed  round  the  wing  of  the  house  and  had  dis- 
appeared. Then  she  turned,  and  started  to  see  Dennis  Penhalligan 
still  in  the  room. 

*  Why  are  you  not  gone  with  the  rest  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  I  had  no  inclination  to  go.  May  I  not  remain  in  the  sun  if 
I  am  cold  ? ' 

*  Of  course.     But  I  do  not  understand  you  ;  the  sun  has  set.' 

*  I  was  speaking  metaphorically.' 

She  pursed  up  her  lips.  '  If  you  remain  to  enjoy  my  society, 
you  remain  for  woeful  disappointment.  The  only  good  things  I 
had  to  say  are  all  said  ;  my  wit  is  wholly  flown.  My  conversation 
is  like  a  pottle  of  market-woman's  strawberries,  where  the  good 
fruit  is  at  the  top  and  underneath  is  utter  squash.  I  have  but  a, 
few  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  all  the  rest  are  twitters.'  She 
took  her  straw  hat  and  swung  it  by  the  strings.  'It  must  be 
very  pleasant  on  the  beach,'  she  said  after  a  while. 

'  I  can  well  believe  it.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  not  go  thither  ? ' 

*  How  can  you  ask  the  question  when  you  remain  ?  ' 

*  I  prefer  to  be  here.' 
'  So  do  I.' 

'Why  so?'  She  turned  towards  him  and  thrust  forth  her 
pretty  pouting  red  lips. 

'  Because  the  queen  of  the  swarm  is  here.' 

*  I  remain  because  I  want  to  be  alone.' 

'  That  is  your  reason,  is  it,  Miss  Eose?  ' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  alone.' 

«  Very  well,'  said  Dennis,  colouring.  '  I  will  leave  yotl  directly. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  frank  with  me.  Will  you  not  sit 
down  ? — only  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  will  go.' 
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'  I  can  stand.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  want  you  to  listen  calmly  to  me.' 

*  I  cannot  be  calm.     It  is  no  more  in  my  nature  than  it  is  in 
that  of  the  restless  Atlantic.' 

'  I  pray  you  if  you  cannot  be  calm,  be  patient  with  me,'  said 
Dennis.  'I  want  to  say  two  words  to  you.  They  are  soon  said. 
I  entreat  you,  be  quiet  and  listen  to  me.  Will  you,  Miss  Rose, 
or  will  you  not  ?  '  He  stepped  up  to  her  and  stood  before  her. 

'  Very  well,'  she  said  with  a  sigh  and  a  shrug  of  her  pretty 
little  shoulders.  '  But  pray  be  quick ;  I  am  tired.' 

'  Miss  Rose,  you  have  behaved  strangely  to  me.  At  times  you 
have  drawn  me  towards  you,  as  though  you  liked  my  company ; 
at  others  you  have  scarcely  noticed  my  presence.  To-day,  although 
I  was  constantly  at  your  side,  you  barely  deigned  to  observe  me, 
to  cast  at  me  a  look  or  a  word,  till,  hurt  and  sore,  I  was  about  to 
leave,  when  suddenly  you  turned  on  me  all  smiles,  called  me  to 
your  side,  forbade  my  escape,  and  during  supper  singled  me  out 
for  your  sallies.  Have  I  offended  you?  If  so,  tell  me  how. 
Have  I  obtained  your  pardon?  If  so,  tell  me  by  what  means. 
Your  behaviour  towards  me  passes  my  comprehension  ;  you  are  a 
swaying  magnet,  presenting  alternately  the  positive  and  the 
negative  poles.' 

'  Positive  and  negative  poles!  Mr.  Penhalligan,'  said  Rose, 
swinging  her  hat  vigorously  and  keeping  him  at  a  distance  with 
it.  *  You  asked  for  two  words,  and  after  a  long  preface  you  have 
produced  them.  Positive  and  negative  poles  !  I  protest ;  these 
words  are  vastly  beyond  my  poor  comprehension.' 

1  What  has  made  you  angry  with  me  ?  ' 

*  Angry !     I  am  not  angry.     It  takes  something  to  make  me 
angry.' 

'  Am  not  I  something  ?  ' 
'  Oh,  nothing,  nothing.' 

*  Miss  Rose,  do  not  be  cruel ;  you  torture  me.' 

*  I  torture  no  one.     Certain  people  are  like  the  Indian  fakirs, 
they  skewer  themselves.     There,'    she    said,   putting   forth   her 
hand,  '  strike  palms  ;  we  are  hunting  comrades.     Tally-ho  ! ' 

*  Comrades  only  ?     Comrades  in  the  field — nothing  more  ? ' 
1  Certainly  not.     What  more  could  you  wish  ?  ' 

'  I  could  wish  a  great  deal  more.     I  do  wish  for  more  ! ' 

*  Have  you  ever  caught  the  phosphorescent  flash  in  the  sea  ?  ' 

*  Never.' 
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'  Have  you  ever  wished  to  do  so?  ' 

'  Never.' 

'  Then  do  not  desire  to  catch  what  eludes  being  caught.  Here 
come  the  maids  to  clear  away  tea.  Good-night,  Mr.  Penhalligan. 
You  had  better  go  to  the  beach  and  see  the  waves  break  into 
lightning.' 

'  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  ' 

'  All.' 

He  turned  away,  took  up  his  hat,  and  went  to  the  porch. 
When  he  reached  the  door  he  halted,  looked  into  his  hat,  and 
then  turned  his  head  inquiringly  towards  Kose.  She  met  his 
eyes,  smiled,  and  screwed  up  her  lips,  and  whirled  her  hat  round, 
making  with  it  complete  revolutions  in  the  air.  Then  he  set  his 
cap  on  his  head  and  drew  the  door  after  him.  Rose  stood  con- 
sidering for  a  moment,  with  her  slender  finger  to  her  lips  ;  then 
a  pretty  dimple  came  in  her  cheeks,  and  she  laughed,  put  on  her 
straw  hat,  and  went  out ;  looked  after  the  surgeon,  and  seeing 
that  he  was  on  his  way  home,  and  had  not  taken  the  path  to  the 
Cove,  she  threw  a  kerchief  round  her  shoulders,  and  tripped 
lightly  down  the  path  to  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FORTH- IERNE. 

DENNIS  PENHALLIGAN  walked  from  Towan  with  his  head  down.  He 
was  not  disappointed  with  his  rebuff,  because  he  had  not  expected 
encouragement ;  because,  moreover,  he  was  accustomed  to  meet 
with  discouragement  in  all  he  undertook  and  at  every  turn.  Some 
men  are  never  cast  down,  never  have  the  heart  taken  out  of  them ; 
such  men  are  either  endowed  with  extraordinary  buoyancy  or 
with  extraordinary  conceit.  Dennis  was  not  sanguine  by  nature, 
he  was  not  conceited,  but  he  was  also  not  diffident.  He  knew  his 
own  abilities,  but  he  knew  also  that  successes  are  for  the  fools 
and  knaves.  The  fools  are  endowed  by  Providence  with  luck  to 
counterbalance  their  folly,  and  the  wise  are  burdened  with  con- 
science, which  prevents  them  profiting  by  their  wisdom. 

The  cottage  inhabited  by  Dennis  Penhalligan  and  his  sister 
was  hardly  five  minutes'  walk  from  Towan.  It  lay  in  a  coomb 
into  which  flowed  the  rill  from  the  spring  in  the  old  deer-park. 
This  rill  did  not  form  the  glen,  it  was  merely  an  affluent  of  the 
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Nantsillan  brook  which  traversed  the  coomb.  Under  the  brow 
of  the  hills  grew  some  trees,  their  tops  tortured  to  death  the 
moment  they  rose  sufficiently  high  to  catch  the  wind,  but  forming 
shelter  and  giving  shadow  beneath  them.  Bedded  among  these 
stunted  and  sloping  trees  was  the  cottage. 

Dennis  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

'  Please,  sir,'  said  the  servant-girl,  a  child  of  fifteen,  (  Miss 
Loveday  be  agone  down  to  the  Cove.  The  gentlefolks  corned 
after  her  from  Towan  and  tooked  her  off.' 

Dennis  nodded,  stood  in  the  door,  considered,  and  after  a 
slight  hesitation  moved  down  the  coomb  to  the  sea. 

The  cottage  was  on  the  way  to  the  beach — that  is,  on  one 
way.  A  shorter  path  from  Towan  led  down  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
but  it  was  somewhat  dangerous.  Prudent  counsels  had  prevailed 
with  the  young  people,  and  instead  of  risking  the  steep  descent 
they  had  taken  the  round  by  Nantsillan,  and  in  doing  so  had 
picked  up  Loveday. 

Dennis  was  not  in  his  best  humour.  He  was  vexed  at  his 
sister's  departure.  He  knew  that  no  harm  would  befall  her,  but 
he  was  unhappy  himself,  and  he  could  ill  brook  that  she  was 
merry-making  whilst  he  was  troubled.  In  this  he  was  selfish. 
But  he  had  an  excuse.  He  and  his  sister  were  alone  together  in 
the  world,  and  she  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  opened  his 
heart,  and  from  whom  he  could  endure  sympathy. 

He  descended  the  coomb  towards  the  shore.  The  evening 
was  rapidly  closing  in — a  warm  orange  light  hung  over  the  Atlantic 
to  the  west,  where  the  sun  had  set  two  hours  ago.  The  sea  itself 
was  leaden  grey.  As  he  approached  he  heard  the  roar  of  the 
ever-restless  ocean,  and  saw  the  breakers  flashing  over  the  reefs. 

The  slope  declined  rapidly.  The  glen  was  narrow,  wooded  in 
laps  and  folds,  heather-clad  where  exposed.  The  stream  worked 
its  way  through  black  peat  lying  under  sand,  in  little  falls,  till  it 
reached  the  edge  of  the  sea-fretted  cliff,  where  it  danced  over  it 
in  a  small  but  pretty  cascade  that  gave  its  name  to  the  coomb. 
Nant  is  the  Cornish  word  for  a  waterfall.  At  this  point  the  path 
left  the  turf,  and  descended  a  few  feet  over  the  broken  edges  of  a 
shelf  of  slate-rock.  At  this  point  also  Dennis  caught  up  Eose 
Trewhella  rapidly  descending  the  cliff  from  Towan. 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  the  young  surgeon.  *  You  have  changed 
your  mind  ?  ' 

4  Oh  dear,  yes.     I  change  like  the  weathercock.' 
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*  In  everything? ' 

*  Certainly — in  all  things  ;  it  is  not  men  only  who  are,  as  the 
poet  says,  "  To  one  thing  constant  never."     Where  are  the  rest  ? 
I  came  to  Nantsillan  Cove  supposing  you  would  not  be  there.' 

1  They  are  yonder.     I  will  help  you  down  the  steps  to  them.' 
The  steps  consisted  of  the  irregular  natural  projections  of  the 
slate  rock,  which  here  rose  in  strata  almost  perpendicular. 

*  Lend  me  your  hand,'  said  Rose.   '  Let  us  move  more  quickly. 
I  want  to  be  with  the  others.     See !  they  are  surely  going  into 
Porth-Ierne.' 

Penhalligan  led  the  lively  girl  carefully  down  the  descent, 
from  one  jagged  step  to  another.  She  leaped  from  the  last  to  the 
beach.  The  shore  was  not,  however,  a  smooth  sweep  of  sand  in  a 
crescent  between  the  projecting  heads  of  Cardue  and  Sillan  Point. 
The  sand  was  ribbed  with  sharp  slate  ridges  running  up  from  the 
water  to  the  cliffs,  resembling  the  dorsal  fins  of  sharks  that  were 
buried  under  the  sand.  Where  the  strata  were  soft  the  stone  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  waves,  but  between  the  clayey  yellow  beds 
were  bands  of  blue  slate  that  rang  to  a  hammer  like  a  bell  and 
that  cut  like  razors.  Dennis  helped  Eose  over  these  ridges.  Some 
were  three  feet,  some  a  foot  high,  all  were  fretted  like  saws. 
Rose  skipped  lightly  across  them. 

4  Why  have  they  gone  into  Porth-Ierne  ? '  she  asked,  and 
pointed  to  a  cavern  in  the  black  promontory  of  Cardue  that 
formed  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay.  The  northern  promontory 
was  Sillan  Point.  *  Surely  they  are  not  going  through  it  into 
Sandy-mouth,  and  so  home  ?  ' 

4  No,'  answered  Penhalligan,  f  they  cannot  do  that.  The  tide 
is  rising  and  rolling  in  at  the  Sandy-mouth  opening  of  the  tunnel. 
Our  friends  have  entered  because  without  there  is  too  much  light 
for  them  to  observe  the  phosphorescence  of  the  water,  or  at 
all  events  to  see  it  to  perfection.  Within  that  natural  gateway 
night  dwells,  and  there  they  can  stand  and  see  the  liquid  fire 
swirl  past  their  feet.' 

'  Do  you  often  have  the  sea  on  fire  here  ?  ' 

'  No — occasionally,  when  the  water  is  warm,  and  there  have 
been  south-westerly  winds.  Sometimes  before  a  great  storm.' 

'  Is  the  sea  phosphorescent  this  evening  ?  ' 

*  I  suspect  so.     Observe  your  feet  on  the  sand.' 

Rose  looked  down.  She  was  treading  on  sand  that  had  been 
just  overwashed  by  a  wave.  As  she  trod,  a  flash  of  pale  white 
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light  surrounded  her  little  foot,  a  flash  as  faint  as  distant  summer 
lightning. 

4  How  strange  ! '  said  Eose.  '  The  touch  of  my  foot  seems  to 
kindle  a  flame.' 

*  Not  the  touch  of  your  foot  only,'  said  Dennis. 

Eose  tossed  her  head  and  withdrew  her  hand  from  his. 

*  See  !  when  I  remove  my  foot  the  fire  ceases.     I  protest,  the 
flame  is  very  transient,  and  very  innocuous.' 

Nantsillan  Cove  was  a  horseshoe  bay  gnawed  by  the  Atlantic 
surge  out  of  the  rocky  coast,  which  rose  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sand  and  sea.  The  southern  horn 
of  the  bay,  Cardue  Head,  was  pierced  at  the  neck  by  a  tunnel 
worked  through  by  the  waves  on  both  sides  acting  on  a  loop  in 
the  contorted  strata.  This  archway  was  some  twenty  feet  high. 
In  time,  perhaps,  it  would  become  larger,  and  the  roof  fall  in,  and 
finally  Cardue  Head  would  become  an  island.  This  tunnel  was 
called  Porth-Ierne,  or  the  Iron  Gate.  At  low  tide,  with  some 
picking  of  way  among  pools,  and  scrambling  over  boulders,  it 
was  possible  to  pass  completely  through  from  Nantsillan  Cove 
into  Sandy-mouth  Bay.  Even  when  the  tide  was  flowing,  when 
the  sea  was  calm,  it  could  be  entered  on  a  shelf  of  slate  rock  that 
ran  in  half  the  way,  forming  a  ledge  on  the  side,  from  which  the 
water  might  be  watched  as  it  raced  in  from  the  farther  side, 
where  the  tide  flowed  earlier  than  in  the  Cove.  The  waves  that 
swept  into  the  Bay  were  reflexed  by  Sillan  Point,  whereas  those 
at  the  western  entrance  bowled  in  from  the  open  ocean.  The 
party  of  young  people  was  entering  the  tunnel  as  Eose  and  the 
doctor  reached  the  sands.  Their  merry  voices  rang  cheerily  from 
the  black  rocks  above  the  murmur  of  the  rhythmic  waves. 

'  Loveday  is  there  ! '  exclaimed  Eose.  '  I  see  her.  My  cousin 
Constantine  is  lifting  her  now  on  to  the  ledge.' 

1  Yes,'  answered  Dennis,  *  Loveday  is  there.  That  is  why  I 
have  come  on  to  the  Cove.' 

'  You  did  not  calculate  on  finding  me  here  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  calculating  on  what  is  fickle.' 

*  You  are  not  complimentary.' 

*  I  attribute  to  you  the  quality  you  flatter  yourself  on  possessing.' 
'  It  is  one  thing  to  give  oneself  a  bad  character,  another  to 

have  it  given  one  by  a  second  person.     Loveday ! '  called  Eose, 
and  ran  forward. 

Dennis's  sister  was  only  a  few  yards  in  front ;  she  was  standing 
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on  the  rocky  ledge  that  stood  draped  with  sea-tangles  three  feet 
above  the  sand.  The  vast  black  cavern  was  behind  her.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  simple  white  evening  *  sacque,'  with  a  black  riband 
round  her  waist  and  black  bows  on  her  shoulders.  The  dress  was 
quite  plain,  except  for  a  frill  at  the  bottom.  It  was  short,  and 
showed  her  pretty  feet  in  sandalled  shoes.  On  hearing  her  name 
called  she  stopped  and  turned.  Loveday  was  in  complexion  like 
her  brother,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  olive-skinned,  of  moderate 
height,  and  graceful.  An  expression  of  gentle,  patient  sadness, 
mingled  with  great  sweetness,  never  left  her  face.  Even  when 
she  smiled  and  laughed,  it  was  there,  overlaid,  not  expunged. 

*  So  you  have  come,  Rose,'  said  Loveday.     '  I  thought  that 
you  were  too  tired  to  undertake  a  scramble.' 

1 1  changed  my  mind,  which  is  a  prerogative  of  ladies.  I  am 
a  magnet,  positive  and  negative  all  in  one.  Your  brother  said 
so.  Always  possessed  of  two  minds  running  in  opposite  directions. 
Your  brother  has  been  lecturing  me  on  caprice.' 

*  Dennis  could  say  nothing  that  was  not  for  your  good.' 

*  I  object  to  his  medicines.     I  have  not  asked  him  to  prescribe 
for  my  malady.     I  am  not  his  patient,  but  his  emphatic  -im- 
patient.    Come,  Cousin  Grerans,  lend  me  your  hand.     Mr.  Pen- 
halligan  offers  me  no  assistance,  but  expects  me  to  bound  like  a 
squirrel  on  to  that  shelf  which  is  little  lower  than  my  chin.' 

The  party  moved  cautiously  and  in  single  file  along  the  shelf 
into  the  bowels  of  the  rock. 

*  We  can  proceed  no  farther,'  said  Gerans.     *  Darkness  palpable 
is  to  be  found  farther  in,  and  here  where  we  stand  is  darkness 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.     See  !  see ! — the  tide  is  running.' 

A  shout  of  satisfaction  from  all  in  the  cave.  A  wave  had 
entered  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  open  farther  side,  and  the 
foam,  luminous  like  moonlight,  was  seen  sweeping,  breaking, 
flashing  among  the  broken  strata  and  rolled  stones  in  the 
bottom.  Then  it  ran  on  in  fluid  rills  of  light  below  their  feet. 

'How  prodigiously  fine  ! '  exclaimed  one  after  another.  *  I  have 
never  seen  the  like  before.' 

'  The  water  is  warm,'  said  one  of  the  young  men  stooping,  and 
dipping  his  hand  in  the  flood. 

1  It  is  carried  by  a  hot  current  from  southern  seas.  It  brings 
light  to-night  and  rain  to-morrow,'  said  Gerans. 

s  '  We  must  wait  and  watch  some  more  waves,'  said  one  of  the 
ladies.     *  This  is  vastly  entertaining.' 
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*  Not  many,'  answered  Gerans ;  '  we  must  not  allow  the  tide  to 
cover  the    sands,  and  cut  off  our  retreat,  or  we  shall  not  get 
home  dry-shod.' 

'Listen  to  the  selfishness  of  the  men,'  said  Rose.  'They 
would  forbid  us  a  little  pleasure  to  save  themselves  the  labour  of 
changing  their  stockings.' 

'  Not  at  all.     We  are  considering  your  skirts.' 

*  Oh,  do  not  care  for  them.     We  should  expect  you  to  carry 
us  dry-shod  through  the  water,  two  gentlemen  to  a  lady,  with 
plaited  hands.' 

'  There !  there !  another  wave  ! '  was  the  general  exclamation . 
A  bar  of  palpitating  white  light  was  seen ;  it  shot  over  a  rocky 
rib,  and  covered  it  with  a  lambent,  silvery  veil,  then  spread  in  a 
pool,  through  which  the  flashes  zigzagged  like  forked  lightning  ; 
then  gathered  into  a  shining  river  of  pure  moonlight,  and  swirled 
past  the  ledge  where  the  young  people  were  standing,  and  as  it 
did  so  threw  out  sufficient  light  to  illumine  the  faces  bent  down 
to  watch  it. 

'  We  must  return,'  said  Gerans.  '  This  may  become  not  a  case 
of  wet  feet,  but  of  broken  necks,  if  we  delay.  The  beach  is  not 
easy  to  traverse  in  the  twilight,  cut  across  with  the  slate  ridges  ;  in 
the  dark  it  is  positively  dangerous.' 

'  Let  us  see  one  more,'  begged  Eose ;  '  we  will  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  all  disasters.' 

'  The  next  must  be  the  last.' 

It  was,  however,  difficult  to  agree  as  to  which  was  the  next. 
Small  waves  did  not  count,  and  there  existed  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  larger  waves — whether  they  were  entitled  to  be  reckoned 
or  not,  when  one  flashing  billow  roared  in,  lighted  the  cave  with 
phosphorescent  splendour,  and,  by  throwing  its  spray  over  those 
watching  it,  cut  short  further  dispute. 

'  Go  on,  Loveday,'  said  Dennis ;  '  follow  Mr.  Gerans.'  Then 
he  grasped  the  arm  of  Constantine,  and  said,  *  Stay  behind.  I 
must  have  a  word  with  you;' 

*  What — here  ? '  asked  the  young  man  whom  he  held. 
'  Yes ;  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else.' 

'  I  desire  wet  feet  or  a  broken  neck  as  little  as  the  others,'  said 
Constantine  in  surly  tones. 

'  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,'  answered  Dennis.  *  But  I  have 
that  to  say  to  you  which  must  be  delayed  no  longer.' 

He  watched  the  figures  of  the  others  in  the  entrance  of  the 
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cave,  against  the  silvery  grey  evening  sky,  as  they  leaped  in  suc- 
cession from  the  ledge  to  the  shore. 

(  We  are  now  alone,'  he  said,  and  turned  in  the  dark  towards 
Constantine,  who  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  leaned 
against  the  natural  wall  of  the  cave. 

*  Well,  say  on.'     He  spoke  in  an  uneasy,  impatient  tone. 

'  I  want  to  know — and  know  I  will — what  is  the  tie  between 
my  sister  and  yourself.  That  there  is  some  tie  I  am  well  assured. 
When  Loveday  was  in  Exeter,  in  the  spring,  where  you  were  also, 
in  a  solicitor's  office,  what  took  place  ?  Something — but  what,  I 
do  not  know.' 

*  What  says  Loveday  ?  ' 

'  Loveday  will  tell  me  nothing.  She  has  put  me  off  with  a 
promise  of  explanation  on  your  return.  She  admits  only  what 
I  already  know — that  something  has  occurred,  but  she  will  say  no 
more.  She  is  under  a  promise,  she  tells  me.' 

He  waited.  A  wave  roared  in  at  the  western  entrance,  and 
filled  the  cavern  with  light  and  noise. 

Constantine  moved  from  foot  to  foot  uneasily. 

'Well,'  said  Dennis,  'I  am  expecting  a  reply.  Are  you 
desirous  of  remaining  here  till  the  tide  swells  over  this  ledge  and 
washes  us  both  away  ?  Just  now  you  deprecated  wet  feet.' 

*  I   am   awkwardly   situated,'  said  Constantine,  and  then  he 
paused.     Dennis  waited.     Nothing  further  followed. 

'You  are  very  awkwardly  situated,'  said  the  young  doctor, 
putting  forth  his  hand  and  touching  Constantine's  shoulder. 
'  Very  awkwardly  situated,  face  to  face,  in  this  vault,  with  Love- 
day's  brother,  a  natural  defender,  and  the  revenger  of  any  wrong 
done  to  her.  Unless  I  get  a  satisfactory  answer,  I  shall  fling  you 
over  into  the  water  below.' 

'  Two  can  play  at  that  game,'  answered  Constantine  Gaverock 
doggedly.  '  My  arms  are  quite  as  strong  as  yours.' 

'  Possibly,'  said  Dennis  with  constrained  passion.  '  But  not 
stronger.  I  can  hold  you  here.  I  could  fling  you  from  hence ; 
very  possibly  if  I  cast  you  down  you  would  drag  me  with  you ;  if 
you  succeeded  in  that,  you  would  not  succeed  in  disengaging 
yourself  from  my  grip.  Suppose  we  do  go  down  together ;  there  I 
will  hold  you  till  the  thundering  sea  envelopes  and  batters  us 
against  the  boulders,  and  washes  us  on  the  slate  blades.' 

'  You  need  not  become  excited  and  angry,'  said  the  younger 
Gaverock.  '  Why  should  we  not  be  friends  ?  ' 
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*  Exactly,'  answered  the  surgeon.     '  Why  should  we  not  ?      I 
ask  you  to  give  me  the  reason  ? ' 

'  Promise  me  secrecy.' 

'  I  will  make  no  promise  where  my  sister  is  concerned.  As 
there  is  a  God  above  me,'  said  Dennis  sternly,  '  I  know  that  my 
sister  is  clear  as  this  sea-water  of  anything  that  can  cloud  her 
honour.  The  water  is  crystalline,  and  if  we  cannot  see  to  the 
profoundest  depths  it  is  not  that  the  water  is  impure,  but  that 
the  depth  is  unfathomable  by  the  eye.  I  am  not  asking  you  be- 
cause I  doubt  that — that  I  doubt  as  little  as  that  you  are  shuffling 
and  evasive  now.' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  get  away  from  this  place,'  said 
Constantine.  '  This  last  wave  skimmed  our  ledge,  and  the  cavern 
is  so  dark ;  we  shall  not  find  our  way  out  readily.' 

'  You  shall  stay  here  till  I  have  my  answer.'  Then  Dennis 
seized  both  the  arms  of  Constantine  and  pinned  him  to  the  wall. 

*  Let  me  go,  I  will  not  endure  this,'  cried  Gaverock,  writhing 
under  the  grasp  of  Dennis. 

'  I  will  not.  Speak,  or  here  we  decide  matters  finally.  You 
have  had  one  fling  to-day,  and  a  torn  coat ;  you  shall  have  another, 
not  on  a  gravel  walk,  but  on  pointed  rocks,  that  will  tear  deeper 
than  cloth,  a  fall  from  which  you  will  not  rise.  Listen  to  me, 
Constantine  Gaverock,'  he  said  in  slow,  stern  tones,  articulating 
each  word  distinctly  and  with  emphasis.  *  I  swear  before  God  in 
heaven,  whose  eye  pierces  to  the  vault  in  which  we  now  stand, 
that  if  an  injury  be  done  by  you  to  my  sister  Loveday,  this 
gloomy  cave  shall  receive  your  last  sigh.' 

Then  a  boom  as  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  and  a  wall  of  water 
swept  in,  flashing  and  twinkling,  with  a  head  of  shaggy  light, 
illuminating'  the  sides  and  roof ;  it  caught  the  young  men  above 
the  knee,  and  nearly  swept  them  from  the  ledge. 

At  that  moment  Constantine  disengaged  his  right  hand  and 
struck  Dennis  in  the  chest. 

1 A  coward  blow!'  exclaimed  the  latter.  f  Is  this  your 
answer  ? ' 

He  would  have  grappled  with  Constantine  and  cast  him  over 
into  the  eddying  brine,  regardless  whether  he  went  over  as  well, 
but  that  he  saw  before  him,  kindled  by  the  mooney  gleam  of  the 
water — the  face  of  Loveday. 

The  girl  had  clung  to  a  rock  till  the  force  of  the  wave  was 
spent,  and  it  had  Left  the  ledge.  Then  she  stepped  forward. 
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'Dennis! Constantine!  Let  me  speak.  Do  not  touch 

each  other.  Do  not  strive  about  me ;  there  must  be  no  mysteries 
more.  The  one  and  only  secret  I  have  ever  had  has  burnt  and 
eaten  out  my  heart.  Dennis,  brother  dear  and  true,  know  an — 
I  am  Constantine's  wife.' 

Penhalligan  let  go  his  hold  of  the  younger  Gaverock. 

He  took  but  a  moment  to  collect  himself,  then  he  said  :  *  Love- 
day,  this  is  no  place  for  you ;  take  my  hand.  Come  out  whilst  you 
can.' 

He  led  his  sister  from  the  Iron  Gate,  and  landed  her  safely  on 
the  beach.  Constantine  followed. 

They  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  rest  of  the  party  who  were 
ascending  the  steps  towards  the  head  of  the  waterfall  on  their 
way  to  Towan.  Gerans  had  prudently  taken  a  Ian  thorn  with  him, 
judging  that  the  return  would  be  in  the  dark,  and  on  leaving  the 
cavern  he  had  struck  a  light  and  kindled  it.  Now  the  spot  of  yellow 
light  travelled  like  a  dancing  will-o'-the-wisp  among  the  black 
shadows,  up  the  face  of  the  inky  rocks. 

*  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  treat  me  as  an  enemy  instead 
of  as  a  brother-in-law,'  said  Constantine.  *  What  Loveday  says  is 
true.' . 

'  Then  why  was  I  not  told  at  once  ? ' 

1 1  was  afraid  of  my  father.' 

'  Constantine,'  said  Dennis  gravely,  '  I  give  you  three  days 
grace.  Tell  your  father  within  those  days,  or  I  will  do  so  myself.' 

'  Shake  hands,  Dennis,  and  let  us  part  good  friends.' 

'  When  you  have  told  your  father,  ^1  will  give  you  my  hand, 
not  before.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

DENNIS  PENHALLIGAN  and  his  sister  walked  home  without  exchang- 
ing many  words.  They  were  both  drenched  with  sea-water. 
Constantine  did  not  accompany  them  ;  he  took  the  shorter,  riskful 
path  up  the  cliff.  There  hung  still  a  soft  light  in  the  western 
sky,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  climb  the  rugged  way,  with  which 
he  was  familiar  from  childhood. 

About  an  hour  later,  Dennis  and  his  sister,  dry-clothed,  were 
seated  in  their  little  room  over  a  low  smouldering  fire  of  wood. 
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.On  that  bleak  coast,  where  the  atmpsphere  is  always  moist,  and 
everything  is  impregnated  with  salt,  a  fire  is  acceptable  even  in 
summer,  after  the  sun  has  set ;  and  this  was  autumn. 

Loveday  sat  on  a  stool  by  the  fire,  with  bellows  on  her  knee, 
blowing  up  the  embers.  The  red  pulsations  of  light  played  over 
her  pale  face.  Tears  hung  on  her  long  dark  lashes.  Her  face  was 
oval,  the  mouth  was  small,  and  the  brow  broad ;  her  black  hair 
was  drawn  back,  and  tied  in  a  knot  behind  her  head,  but  high. 
She  possessed  a  very  delicately  beautiful  nape  of  neck — a  beauty 
more  exceptional  than  is  supposed.  As  she  bent  her  head  over 
the  bellows,  with  her  moist  eyes  on  the  fire,  her  pretty  neck  showed 
to  great  advantage. 

Dennis  did  not  speak ;  he  was  looking  sadly  at  her,  lost  in  a 
dream.  What  would  become  of  him  if  Loveday  left  his  house  ? 
He  would  be  quite  alone.  He  could  not  ask  a  woman  to  come 
and  share  his  poverty  as  his  wife.  Besides,  he  cared  only  for  one 
woman,  Kose,  and  she  was  beyond  his  reach. 

'I  am  glad  you  know  all,'  said  Loveday,  looking  up  at  him, 
resting  the  bellows  on  her  knee,  and  her  right  hand  on  the  bellows 
and  her  face  in  her  hand.  '  I  have  been  so  unhappy,  dear  Dennis, 
in  having  a  secret  to  keep  from  you — I  felt  burdened,  as  with  a 
crime.' 

'I  do  not  know  all,  sister,'  answered  the  doctor;  'I  know 
nothing  but  the  bald  fact.' 

She  put  her  finger  into  her  bosom  and  drew  forth  a  little  gold 
ring,  suspended  about  her  neck  by  a  blue  silk  thread.  '  Here, 
Dennis,  is  my  wedding  ring.  I  was  married  at  Exeter  in  the 
spring.  I  know  it  was  very  wrong  of  me  not  to  ask  your  leave 
beforehand,  and  wrong  again  of  me  not  to  tell  you  afterwards,  but — 
but  Constantine  begged  me  so  earnestly  to  keep  the  secret,  and  I 
thought  he  intended  to  write  home  and  tell  all.  I  could  not 
refuse  him,  thinking  it  was  for  a  short  while  only.  I  know  now 
that  I  ought  to  have  refused,  but  I  did  not,  and  it  has  made  me 
miserable  ever  since.  You  have  no  secrets  that  you  keep  from 
me,  Dennis,  only  one  that  you  have  not  spoken  of,  but  it  is  one  I 
have  guessed  for  myself.' 

He  sighed  and  looked  into  the  fire. 

'  Only  another  hopeless  dream,'  he  said,  '  like  so  many  others 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  burnt  themselves  away  as  fire  castles 
into  dead  ash.' 

'  Why  should  you  be  discouraged,  Dennis  ? '  asked  the  girl, 
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with  her  face  full  of  sweet  pity  and  love.  '  There  is  not  a  finer 
person  of  a  man  than  you  in  all  the  country  side,  none  certainly 
with  half  your  brains.' 

I  Brains,  Loveday,'  said  he  with    a  faint  sneer — *  brains  are 
nothing  beside  muscle.      A  certain  amount  of  brain  is  needed  to 
appreciate  brain.     Never  mind  me,  we  are  speaking  about  your- 
self.' 

I 1  will  tell  you  everything  now.     I  would  have  told  you  all 
when  I  came  back  from  Exeter — but  I  might  not.     You  have 
seen  that  I  was  hiding  something  from  you.     You  know  I  have 
never  hidden  anything   before  ;  and  it  gave  you  trouble.     Not 
more  trouble,  Dennis,  than  it  gave  me.     You  little  know  the 
tears  and   heartaches  my  foolish   promise  occasioned.     I  wrote 
again  and  again  to  Con,  to  ask  him  to  release  me,  but  he  would 
not ;  he  always  bade  me  wait  till  his  return.     Now  he  is  home  it 
has  come  out.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Dennis,  gloomily,  '  most  reluctantly.' 

*  You  must  forgive  him,'  pleaded  Loveday.     '  Poor  fellow,  he 
is  so  unhappily  situated.     You  know  well  enough  what  a  rough, 
imperious  old  man  Hender  Gaverock  is.     Both  his  sons  and  his 
wife  are  afraid  of  him.     Gerans  and  Con  have  been  brought  up 
to  dread  his  anger.     Con  is  not,  like  Gerans,  the  heir  to  the 
estate ;  he  is  the  younger  son,  and  must  shift  for  himself,  he  is 
quite  dependent  on  his  father.     He  is  now  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
and  in  time  will  be  able  to  support  himself,  perhaps  in  another 
year.     Till  then  he  is  subject  to  the  old  squire,  and — as  you 
know,  Dennis — there  is  no  telling  what  Mr.  Gaverock  might  do 
if  he  knew  that  his  son  had  married  without  consulting  him.' 

1  This  is  all  well  enough,'  said  Penhalligan,  *  but,  Loveday,  it 
does  not  explain  why  Constantine  married  you  on  the  sly.' 

4  We  have  loved  each  other  for  some  years — let  me  see, 
Dennis,  it  is  six  since  you  bought  this  practice — well,  ever  since 
we  knew  each  other  we  have  been  attached.  You  saw  it,  you 
made  no  objection.' 

'I  did  not  suppose  it  meant  anything  serious,  when  Con- 
stantine was  without  the  means  of  living  and  supporting  a  wife.' 

*  Then  he  was  in  an  office  for  a  while  at  Padstow,  learning 
his  business,  and  after  that  he  went  to  his  uncle  in  Exeter — his 
mother's  brother.    I  do  not  suppose  he  will  be  taken  into  partner- 
ship, because  Mr.  Nankivel  has  a  son  in  the  office,  but  Con  is 
sure  that  before  long  he  will  earn  his  livelihood;  in  time  he  will 
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set  up  for  himself  at  Padstow,  and  the  family  interest  will  bring 
him  clients.' 

'  Still,'  said  the  young  surgeon — <  still,  I  do  not  see  the  reason 
why  he  persuaded  you  to  marry  him  secretly.' 

Loveday  sighed.  *  I  know  it  was  very  wrong.  But,  Dennis, 
we  loved  each  other  so  dearly.  Look  here,  brother  dear,'  she 
said,  brightening,  and  glancing  into  his  eyes,  '  suppose  you  found 
that  Kose  loved  you,  and  you  had  the  chance.  Would  you  stop 
to  ask  old  Gaverock's  consent  ?  Would  you  not  marry  her  and 
defy  the  future  ?  ' 

Dennis's  dark  complexion  deepened.  He  turned  his  face 
aside  from  his  sister's  scrutinising  gaze.  After  a  pause  he  said 
slowly,  '  Loveday,  Gaverock  is  not  my  father,  and — Why  has  not 
Constantino  done  that  very  thing,  confess  his  act  manfully,  and 
defy  the  future  ?  ' 

'  He  is  going  to — he  promised  you  that  he  would  tell  all.' 

4  Excuse  me,  Loveday,  he  did  not.  I  threatened  him  that  if 
he  did  not  I  would.  I  do  not  like  his  behaviour ;  it  is  neither 
open  nor  honourable.' 

'  You  must  not  misjudge  him.  Eemember  what  old  Squire 
Gaverock  is.  A  man  would  think  twice  before  he  told  him  any- 
thing, he  is  so  violent,  so  wilful.' 

*  That  may  be.     Gaverock  is  all  you  say — but  still  the  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered.     Why  did  you  marry  ?  ' 

1  Because — because '  Loveday  sank  on  her  knees  before 

her  brother,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  buried  her  face  in  his 
breast,  and  said,  '  We  were  so  fond  of  each  other.  He  was  alone 
in  the  world ' 

1  How  alone  ?     He  has  father,  and  mother,  and  brother.' 

f  Yes ;  but  his  tastes,  and  his  feelings,  are  so  different  from 
theirs.  He  has  a  cultivated  mind,  which  Gerans  has  not ;  and  at 
Exeter  he  had  no  one.  He  was  so  delighted  to  see  me  when  I 
arrived  there,  and  I — I  was  alone.' 

'  How  so  ?     You  have  me,  your  brother.' 

*  Yes,  darling  Dennis  ;  a  true,  good,  strong  brother  you  have 
been.     But  when  I  was  at  Exeter  I  felt  very  solitary.     My  cousin 
was  different  in  everything  from  me,  and  I  was  so  happy  to  meet 
Con  again.' 

« Well,  Loveday.' 

'  Well,  Dennis ;  we  were  young  things,  and  both  away  from 
our  relations — I  from  you,  and  he  from  his  parents — and  when  he 

2—2 
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proposed  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  chance  and  get 
married,  and  spoke  of  his  prospects,  and  everything  looked  sunny 
before  us,  I  was  very  unwise,  I  consented.  But  from  the  moment 
I  consented,  and  promised  not  to  tell  you,  or  any  one,  my  peace 
of  mind  was  gone.  I  assure  you,  brother,  when  I  undertook  to 
be  silent,  I  had  no  idea  that  he  meant  me  to  keep  the  secret  so 
long ;  I  thought  he  intended  me  to  hold  my  tongue  only  till  he 
had  been  home  and  told  all  himself.  Perhaps  he  did  mean  so — 
but  he  did  not  return  to  Towan  till  to-day,  and  I  have  been  home 
for  six  months.' 

4  He  acted  very  wrongly,'  said  the  young  surgeon  gravely ; 
*  he  placed  you  in  a  very  false  position.  I  can  never  forgive  him 
that,  whatever  he  may  do  to  relieve  you  by  an  open  declaration  of 
the  truth  now.  He  acted  in  a  selfish,  inconsiderate  manner.' 

'  Forgive  him,  Dennis,'  pleaded  the  girl,  putting  her  hands 
together.  *  He  loved  me  so  very  much.  Do  you  not  understand, 
brother,  that  in  love  one  may  act  very  foolishly  and  only  find 
that  out  later  ?  ' 

'Loveday,'  said  Dennis,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  'I 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  in  the  dark,  not  an  hour.  Had  I 
known,  you  should  not  have  returned  here  without  your  ring,  and 
bearing  your  maiden  name.  I  shall  never  respect  Constantine  for 
having  suffered  this.  A  man  should  not  allow  the  chance  of  a 
breath  to  fall  on  and  sully  the  clear  bright  surface  of  his  wife's 
name.  Constantine  wilfully  exposed  it  to  a  stain.' 

1  Do  not  accuse  him,'  exclaimed  his  sister,  again  clasping  him 
in  her  arms,  whilst  her  tears  flowed.  *  I  cannot  bear  it,  Dennis. 
Eemember  what  he  is  to  me.  We  all  make  mistakes  and  rue 
them  afterwards.  Our  judgments  are  at  fault,  not  our  hearts.' 

Dennis  stood  up,  folded  his  arms,  and  paced  the  room,  with 
his  head  on  his  breast. 

'  We  shall  see  what  happens  within  three  days,'  said  he.  4  My 

mind  misgives  me.  I  do  not  trust  him.  But '  He  drew  a 

long  breath.  *  Is  not  this  of  a  piece  with  all  that  comes  on  us  ? 
Everything,  everything  goes  against  us.  Why  was  I  given 
talents,  without  a  field  in  which  to  exercise  them  ?  What  profits 
my  study,  when  the  patients  turn  to  white  witches,  quack 
remedies,  and  ignorant  pedants  ?  What  will  come  of  this  mar- 
riage, kept  concealed  ?  No  good.  No  good  has  ever  come  to  us 
from  anything  we  have  taken  in  hand.  Whatever  we  have  set 
our  hearts  upon,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  it,  has  turned 
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to  mockery  and  misery.  We  have  not  a  chance — you  or  I.  "  Man 
is  born  to  misery  as  the  sparks  that  fly  upward,"  said  Job.  It  is 
not  true  of  all.  It  is  terribly  true  of  some.  Some  men  are  born 
into  the  world  with  distorted  legs  or  spines,  and  some  with  dis- 
torted prospects.  With  them  everything  goes  perversely.  Pro- 
vidence flouts  and  buffets  them  through  life.  Such  are  we — such 
am  I.  I  am  like  a  tortured,  bullied  dog,  driven  with  a  whip  from 
corner  to  corner,  lashed  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  never 
allowed  to  lie  down  and  bask  in  the  sun  without  a  cut  of  the 
cruel  whip  across  him.  We  see  happiness  all  about  us,  but  it  is 
not  for  us  ;  ease  and  plenty  for  others,  not  for  us  ;  success  for 
mountebanks  and  swindlers,  not  for  us,  true  and  sincere.  For  us, 
corroding  care,  disappointments  everywhere  ;  thorns,  not  flowers  ; 
bitterness,  not  honey  ;  shadow,  and  no  light.  The  light  and  joy 
of  life  is  flowing  all  about  us,  as  the  luminous  waves  to-night,  but 
we  cannot  grasp  and  retain  any  of  it.  Eose  asked  me  if  I  had 
tried,  and  she  said,  "  Do  not  wish  it — it  is  not  for  you." '  He  sat 
down  by  the  table,  and  pulled  a  needle  from  his  sister's  workbox, 
then  rolled  up  his  sleeve  of  shirt  and  coat.  Loveday  did  not 
notice  him,  she  was  looking  into  the  fire. 

4  There  are  some,'  he  went  on,  working  with  the  needle,  < to 
whom  the  world  is  full  of  blind  lanes  ;  it  is  so  to  me  ;  nowhere  do 
I  find  an  opening  where  I  may  push  my  way.  Everywhere  am  I 
brought  up  short  against  a  dead  wall.  I  have  spent  everything  I 
possessed  on  my  education  and  in  buying  this  practice,  and  it 
scarce  keeps  us  alive  and  respectably  dressed.  What  privations 
we  have  to  endure,  you  and  I  know.  Is  there  any  chance  of 
getting  away  ?  None.  Of  a  lightening  in  the  horizon  before  us  ? 
None.  Of  our  affairs  becoming  more  easy,  less  of  a  strain  ?  None. 
I  know  very  well  what  will  follow  this  disclosure.  You,  dear 
Loveday,  you  are,  in  your  blind  love,  leading  to  the  blank  wall. 
Old  Gaverock  will  blaze  out  in  one  of  his  fury  fits,  turn  Constan- 
tine  adrift,  and  give  us  notice  to  quit  his  cottage.  Where  to  find 
another  that  will  suit  I  do  not  know.  Never  mind.  It  is  all 
part  of  the  writing  of  bitter  things  in  the  scroll  against  us.'  He 
stood  up  and  took  down  his  powder-flask,  took  some  of  the  powder, 
and  rubbed  it  into  his  arm. 

*  What  are  you  doing,  Dennis  ?  '  asked  his  sister. 

*  Look ! '  laughed  the  young  doctor,  bitterly,  and  held  his  arm 
to  her.     He  had  tattooed  on  it :  '  Pas  de  chance.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MOTHER    AND    SOX. 

CONSTANTINE  walked  home  in  very  troubled  mood.  He  knew  that 
he  must  tell  his  father  what  he  had  done,  and  he  dreaded  the 
result.  Constantine  had  more  refinement  of  mind  and  polish  of 
taste  than  his  elder  brother,  but  he  had  not  his  frank  and  direct 
character.  From  childhood  he  had  experienced  his  father's  bois- 
terous imperiousness,  which  had  repelled  and  offended  him.  His 
mother,  whose  favourite  son  he  was,  had  made  much  of  him,  and 
by  humouring  his  fancies  had  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the 
roughness  of  his  father's  treatment.  Constantine  had  no  liking 
for  out-of-door  pastimes,  for  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  sailing, 
which  all  involved  a  good  deal  of  exercise  and  labour.  He  liked  to 
saunter  in  the  sun,  watching  the  workmen  on  the  farm,  or  sit 
over  the  fire  with  a  book.  His  father  had  no  patience  with  inert- 
ness, being  himself  a  man  of  effervescing  energy,  and  he  forced 
Constantine  to  accompany  him  with  a  gun  after  game,  or  with  a 
net  after  fish,  when  the  young  fellow  would  have  preferred  to  pick 
out  a  tune  on  the  piano  or  count  the  sails  on  the  horizon.  When 
Constantine  was  put  into  a  lawyer's  office,  away  from  home  and 
its  uncongenial  atmosphere,  he  felt  the  relief,  but  the  relief  was 
only  partial.  It  would  have  been  full  but  that  it  was  associated 
with  work,  and  that  work  was  almost  as  repugnant  to  his  taste  as 
boating  and  wrestling.  The  young  man  was  finely  and  firmly 
built,  as  his  brother  Gerans,  and  would  have  been  his  match  in 
athletic  sports  but  for  that  physical  indolence  which  is  so  fre- 
quently associated  with  superior  mental  culture.  He  preferred  a 
book  to  a  hunt,  and  a  morning  at  the  piano  to  a  morning  with  a 
gun.  In  music  he  was  self-taught,  and  he  had  made  no  profi- 
ciency, because  too  lazy  to  practise.  He  liked  music  because  it 
pleased  without  exacting  anything  of  him.  In  literature  he  read 
nothing  that  required  close  attention.  He  read  for  amusement — 
not  for  profit. 

His  father's  roughness  and  his  mother's  favouritism  had  com- 
bined to  destroy  the  moral  fibre  of  his  character — to  make  him 
selfish,  shifty,  and  insincere.  Under  different  circumstances  he 
would  have  been  other.  Circumstances  with  him,  as  with  Dennis 
Penhalligan,  had  spoiled  his  life. 

When  Constantine  entered  the  hall  of  Towan,  he  found  his 
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father  by  the  fire,  with  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  jug  of  hot  water,  a 
lemon,  sugar,  and  glasses  on  the  oak  table.  Gerans  was  standing 
and  talking  to  him. 

'  I  have  been  caught  in  a  wave,  and  am  drenched,'  said  Con- 
stantine.  *  Lend  me  a  coat,  Gerans ;  my  father  tore  my  bottle- 
green,  and  this  one  is  sopped.  I  have  but  two  here.' 

'  Come  to  the  hearth,'  callei  Hender  Gaverock.  *  A  souse  of 
salt  water  seasons  a  man.  Here  is  a  hot  fire  to  dry  you  from 
without,  and  here  is  hot  fire  to  warm  you  within.' 

'  I  require  a  complete  change,'  said  Constantine.  '  I  am 
drenched  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones.' 

*  Being  made  of  sugar,  you  will  melt.     Get  along  with  you  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  old  man.     '  Gerans,  give  him  a  dry  suit ;  and  then, 
Con,  come  back  to  us  and  join  in  a  bowl  of  punch  to  welcome 
your  return.' 

Half  an  hour  later  the  young  man  returned,  reluctantly,  but 
unable  to  disobey  his  father.  He  took  his  place  by  the  fire. 

*  Well,'  shouted  old    Gaverock,  *  what  have  you   learned  at 
Exeter  ?     Can  you  indenture,  indite,  draw  a  mortgage,  and  exe- 
cute a  conveyance  ? ' 

'  I  am  learning  my  profession,'  answered  Constantine. 

*  And  unlearning  what  you  have  acquired  here — how  to  ride  a 
horse  and  steer  a  boat,  eh  ?  ' 

*  No,  father  ;  these  things  are  never  unlearnt,  any  more  than 
the  art  of  swimming.' 

'  I  hope  not.  How  many  honest  people  have  you  cheated  out 
of  their  estates  ?  How  many  have  you  squeezed  dry  as  I  squeeze 
this  lemon  ? ' 

*  The  profession  of  a  lawyer  is  as  honest  as  any  other,'  said  the 
young  man. 

'  May  be.  All  rogues — the  parsons,  the  doctors,  the  gaugers, 
the  lawyers.  What ! ' — turning  to  his  wife — *  no  more  rum  ? 
Only  three  drops  in  the  bottle,  eh  ?  Put  the  stone  jars  in  the 
boat  to-morrow.  I'll  get  more.' 

'  Whither  are  you  going,  father  ? '  asked  Gerans. 

*  Going  to  take  Con  out  sealing,  to  keep  his  hand  in.     You 
can't  come,  Gerans ;  you  must  go  to  Wadebridge  Fair  and  buy  a 
horse.     Con  and  I  will  run  to  Featherstone's  and  fill  the  jars.' 

*  I  had  rather  not  go  to-morrow,  father,'  began  the  second  son  ; 
but  he  was  cut  short  by  the  old  man. 

*  Golly ! '  he  exclaimed.     *  Are  you  come  back  to  play  the 
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piano  and  read  poetry  ?  Not  so.  You  are  returned  to  Towan  to 
be  tuned  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  manhood.  You  shall  come 
with  me  to-morrow,  and  prove  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
management  of  a  boat.  Mother  will  want  oil  for  the  lamps,  and 
Rose  has  been  promised  a  pelisse  of  sealskin  against  the  winter. 
Do  you  think  to  win  your  way  to  a  girl's  heart  with  turn-turn  and 
books  ?  If  you  do  you  vastl  -•  mistake  the  sex.  I  am  sixty-five, 
and  know  them  thoroughly.  Stand  up,  Con  !  Stand  up,  Gerans  ! 
Back  against  the  wall,  my  lady,  out  of  my  path.' 

The  old  man  hooked  his  arms  through  those  of  his  son?, 
taking  one  on  each  side,  and  strode  with  them  up  and  down  the 
hall — he  in  his  great  boots,  and  his  long  coat  buttoned  back 
behind,  and  with  huge  strides ;  Gerans  in  his  riding-boots  and 
breeches  and  short  hunting-coat. 

'  Ha !  ha ! '  shouted  the  Squire.  *  About  of  a  height,  all 
three,  are  we  not,  mother  ?  You  won't  see  such  strapping  fellows 
as  we  this  side  Bodmin.  It  is  of  me  they  draw  their  size  and 
muscle  and  bone,  as  of  me  they  take  the  name.  There,  sit  down, 
boys,  and  drink.  Mother,  put  your  lips  to  the  glass,  to  Con's 
prosperity — and  may  he  be  the  man  in  heart  as  he  is  in  figure. 
Ah,  Con  !  it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  I  do  not  make  as  tough  an 
old  Cornish  bull- dog  of  you  as  your  father  is,  your  grandfather 
was,  and  your  brother  promises  to  become.' 

The  evening  was  spent  in  drinking  punch  and  talking.  Old 
Gaverock  did  more  of  both  than  his  sons.  He  belonged  to  an 
order  of  men  passing  away  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — now 
completely  gone.  He  was  stiff-necked,  and  not  to  be  turned  from 
a  purpose  he  had  resolved  on,  even  though  his  reason  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  unwise.  Accustomed  from  youth  to  have  his 
own  way,  finding  no  one  to  oppose  him,  he  was  ungovernable  in 
his  self-will.  Living  in  a  corner  of  England,  away  from  civilising 
influences,  unreached  by  the  rising  tide  of  culture,  among  men 
who  drank  and  gambled,  fought,  wrestled,  smuggled,  and  were 
not  above  reaping  a  harvest  out  of  a  wreck,  he  had  little  of  the 
gentler  elements  of  humanity  in  him. 

As  he  drank,  he  became  more  noisy,  boastful,  and  headstrong. 
To  Constantine  his  conduct  was  most  repugnant.  Gerans  was 
accustomed  to  him,  laughed,  joked,  took  his  father's  sallies  good- 
humouredly,  and  was  shocked  at  nothing. 

At  last  the  old  Squire  rose,  stamped,  and  said : — 

*  What,  Con !  scarce  emptied  your  glass  ?     Don't  you  appre- 
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ciate  the  taste  of  smuggled  rum  punch  in  Exeter?  Have  you 
unlearned  the  liking  for  anything  stronger  than  sour  cider  ?  It 
is  time  for  bed.  To-morrow  early  be  up,  and  take  with  you 
Gerans's  gun.  We  will  go  after  the  seals.' 

The  Squire  was  not  late  to  go  to  rest ;  however  much  he  drank, 
however  merry  he  was,  he  knew  his  time  for  turning  in  between 
the  blankets.  He  was  an  early  riser.  He  was  up  at  daybreak  in 
summer,  and  before  daybreak  in  winter,  and  therefore  could  not 
keep  late  hours  at  night. 

Soon  after  he  had  gone,  Constantine  sought  his  room. 
Gaverock  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  had  not  drunk.  He 
had  taken  more  than  was  customary  with  him,  to  drown  the 
troubles  that  worried  his  mind,  though  not  as  much  as  behoved 
a  proper  Gaverock.  He  undressed  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  fell  asleep,  leaving  his  candle  unextinguished. 

He  had  not  been  long  asleep  before  the  door  was  opened 
timidly,  and  his  mother's  anxious  face  looked  in.  She  alone  in 
the  house  was  not  asleep.  She  was  wont  to  sit  up  last,  every 
night,  to  see  that  the  fires  and  candles  were  extinguished.  On 
her  way  to  her  room  she  observed  the  light  under  Constantine's 
door,  and  she  tapped.  As  there  was  no  answer,  she  gently  entered. 
She  seated  herself  at  his  side,  and  stroked  his  disordered  hair,  then 
folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  with  her  back  to  the  candle,  and 
patiently  watched  him.  Tears  were  in  her  faded  eyes,  but  she 
watched  him  with  her  whole  soul,  with  every  fibre  of  her  heart, 
unable  to  satisfy  the  weary,  'hungry  spirit  of  maternal  love  with 
the  sight  of  her  best-loved  son. 

'  My  boy,  my  dear,  dear  boy  ! '  she  whispered.  She  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  his  reception  at  home  was  not 
such  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  a  repetition  of  visits. 

Mrs.  Gaverock  had  led  a  life  of  care  and  pain.  Only  for  a 
short  moment  had  she  known  love,  in  the  flowering  of  the  wheat, 
in  the  first  glow  of  youth  and  passion,  and  then  her  rough  husband 
had  thrust  her  on  one  side,  that  he  might  follow  his  favourite 
pursuits,  which  occupied  his  mind  and  filled  his  heart.  Love  is 
an  episode  in  man's  life,  it  is  the  epic  of  woman's  soul. 

She — gentle,  loving,  patient — had  nothing  in  common  with 
Hender  Gaverock,  whose  interests  were  all  external  to  the  house. 
She  received  from  him  many  a  hard  word,  and  much  neglect,  more 
intolerable  than  ill-usage. 

Her  youth  passed  without  pleasure.  Her  fresh  cheeks  faded, 
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unkissed,  and  her  hair  grew  grey,  uncaressed  by  loving  hands, 
All  her  pride,  all  her  love,  her  every  hope,  were  wrapped  up  in 
her  children,  especially  in  Constantine.  All  that  was  sweet,  and 
pure,  and  beautiful  in  her  humble,  womanly  soul  had  flowed 
together  to  form  one  strong  stream  of  motherly  love. 

With  self-devotion,  fervour,  tears,  she  had  seen  her  sons  grow 
up  under  her  eyes  ;  she  had  watched  them  as  the  seamew  watches 
with  fluttering  wings  and  beating  heart  over  her  young.  By 
degrees  Gerans  was  drawn  from  her,  led  by  his  father  along  his 
way,  into  his  pursuits.  Gerans  was  pliable,  and  an  outdoor  life 
congenial  to  him.  For  the  Squire  he  entertained  the  most  pro- 
found admiration,  and  gave  him  unquestioning  obedience.  The 
softer-natured,  more  domestic  Constantine  was  the  light  of  her 
eyes  and  the  signet  on  her  heart.  He  was  taken  from  her,  and 
sent  to  a  solicitor  in  Padstow.  Then  she  saw  him  only  when  he 
returned  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  Sunday  at  home.  Whilst 
he  was  in  this  office  her  weeks  were  consumed  in  longing  for  his 
return,  and  in  mingled  delight  and  disappointment  when  he  was  at 
home — delight  at  noticing  his  growth, his  good-looks;  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  him  less  reliant  on  her,  his  one  and  only  friend. 

After  he  had  spent  an  apprenticeship  at  Padstow,  he  was  sent, 
partly  at  her  instance,  to  her  brother,  a  solicitor,  in  Exeter.  From 
that  time  she  saw  no  more  of  him  till  his  return  that  day.  Now, 
quietly,  when  no  one  was  by  to  observe  her,  and  Render  was  asleep 
unable  to  rebuke  or  ridicule  her,  she  was  able  undisturbed  to  sit 
and  watch  with  every  pulsation  of  her  heart  the  face  of  the  boy 
she  loved. 

The  candle  guttered  into  the  socket  and  went  out.  She  could 
see  Constantine's  face  no  more.  It  mattered  not,  she  could  watch 
where  he  lay,  and  listen  to  his  breath  drawn  evenly  in  sleep.  His 
hand  was  outside  the  bedclothes.  She  timidly  took  it  between 
her  own. 

When  he  had  arrived  that  day  he  had  not  shown  great  eager- 
ness to  salute  her ;  but  then  his  father  had  interposed  by  calling 
on  him  to  wrestle,  and  this  had  disturbed  and  annoyed  him.  For 
how  many,  many  days  had  she  counted  on  his  return,  and  when 
he  arrived  it  was  to  disappoint  her !  He  had  gone  to  bed  without 
wishing  her  good-night  and  kissing  her  as  in  olden  days.  She 
excused  him  again — his  father  had  kept  him  drinking  till  bed- 
time, and  then  had  dismissed  him  fuddled  and  forgetful  of  his 
filial  duties. 
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« Mother!' 

With  a  start  she  heard  him  speak.  He  was  awake  and  looking 
at  her.  The  night  was  not  dark — a  crescent  moon  was  in  the 
sky — and  sufficient  light  flowed  in  at  the  window  to  allow  of  his 
distinguishing  her,  seated  as  she  was  between  him  and  the  light. 

*  I  am  here,  Con !  dear  Con  ! '  she  said,  and  pressed  his  hand. 
*  I  hope  I  have  not  roused  you  from  your  sleep.' 

*  I  do  not  know  what  awoke  me,'  he  answered.     *  Perhaps  it 
was  your  hand  holding  mine,  perhaps  it  was  disturbing  dreams.' 

'  Con,'  she  said,  'you  went  to  bed  without  giving  me  a  good- 
night and  a  kiss.  Therefore  I  could  not  rest.' 

'  Then,  mother,  stoop  over  me,  and  let  me  kiss  you  now,'  he 
said ;  and  when  she  bent  her  head  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  drew  her  wet  cheek  down  on  his  lips.  '  Mother,  you 
have  been  crying  ! ' 

'  Yes,  Con ;  crying  with  happiness  to  have  you  home  again. 
You  young  people  have  many  pleasures  and  many  ambitions,  but 
an  old  woman  has  only  one — the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  children, 
the  ambition  of  seeing  them  happy  and  prosperous.' 

*  Not  much  chance  of  prosperity  for  me,  the  younger  son,'  said 
Constantine.     '  That  is  for  Gerans.     For  me — as  the  paradise  to 
which  I  must  aspire — a  pettifogging  lawyer's  office.' 

'  Don't  say  that,  Con ;  it  is  not  so,'  said  his  mother,  hurt  at 
the  contemptuous  allusion  to  her  brother. 

*  Whether  I  say  it  or  not,  it  is  true,'  he  answered. 

'  You  may  be  very  happy  and  successful  if  you  will,'  she  said, 
speaking  eagerly  and  pressing  his  hand.  *  Your  father  has  not 
been  careless  of  your  welfare.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  provided 
for  your  future,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  you  were  sent  for 
home  at  present.' 

1  How  is  that  ? '  asked  Constantine  sceptically.  *  I  thought 
father  had  neither  eyes  nor  thoughts  for  any  but  his  first-born.' 

*  You  wrong  him,  Con.     He  is  just ;    and  he  has  formed  a 
beautiful  scheme  for  your  advancement.' 

*  Tell  it  me,  mother,'  asked  the  young  man,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

*  You  have  seen  Rose  Trewhella  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

4  Is  she  not  pretty  ?     Is  she  not  altogether  charming  ? ' 
4 1  don't  know.     I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  her  qualities 
of  face  or  mind.' 

*  But  you  must  do  so,  dear  Con.     She  is  not  only  very  charm- 
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ing,  sweet  as  her  name  implies,  but  also  a  bit  of  living,  dancing 
sunlight ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  worth  over  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Your  father  is  her  guardian  and  trustee, 
and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  you  are  to  take  her  and  her 
money,  and  so  he  will  provide  for  you  splendidly.' 

Mrs.  Graverock,  in  the  delight  of  her  heart  at  the  prospect, 
clapped  her  hands  on  that  of  her  son.  He  took  the  opportunity 
to  withdraw  his  hand. 

'  This  is  rank  nonsense  ! '  he  said. 

'It  is  not  nonsense,  Con,'  she  urged;  'it  is  the  best  of  common 
sense.  What  an  excellent  wife  she  will  make  !  And  your  father 
says  that  you  can  sell  her  property  at  Kenwyn  and  Truro  and 
buy  Trevithick.  By  this  means  your  estate  will  adjoin  Towan, 
and  we  shall  see  you  every  day.  Oh,  Con !  is  not  this  purely 
beautiful  ? ' 

*  Has  the  young  lady  been  consulted  ?  '  asked  Constantine. 
'Oh  no ;  but  she  is  sure  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement.  Why, 

Con,  any  girl  would  be  proud  to  have  you.' 

'  But  I  may  not  care  for  the  girl.' 

'  You  must  like  Rose.  She  is  so  pretty,  so  pleasant.  Besides, 
it  is  your  father's  desire.' 

Constantine  threw  himself  down  on  the  bed  angrily. 

'  I  cannot !     I  will  not ! ' 

'  But,  Con,  your  father  has  resolved  on  it ;  and  what  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  must  be  carried  out.' 

'  I  cannot !     I  will  not ! ' 

*  Why  ?     For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  say  "  I  cannot "  to  him— 
it  would  make  him  furious.    Oh,  Con,  reconsider !    Do  not  stand  in 
your  own  light.' 

'  I  have  already  done  so,'  answered  Constantine.  '  I  have  stood 
in  my  own  light  so  effectually  that  I  am  out  in  the  dark  and  cold. 
Curse  it !  I  can  not  take  Miss  Trewhella  and  her  four  hundred, 
because  I  am  married  already ;  and  I  ivill  not,  for  the  other  good 
reason  that  bigamy  is  punishable  with  transportation.  I  will  tell 
you  no  more.  Leave  me.  I  am  tired  and  want  sleep.  The 
particulars  you  shall  know  another  time.' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WE  went  to  Calabogie,  as  one  of  the  party  justly  remarked,  'with 
regal  magnificence.'  And  this  is  how  we  came  to  go  there. 

I  happened  casually  to  observe  one  morning  at  lunch,  to  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Kailway,  that  I 
should  very  much  like  before  leaving  Canada  to  see  something  of 
the  perfectly  wild  back  country.  *  Why,  certainly,'  answered  the 
genial  Director  with  American  promptitude,  *  you'd  better  take 
our  private  car,  and  go  camping  out  at  Calabogie.  Come  down 
to-morrow  and  look  at  the  car  in  the  depot ;  and,  whenever  you 
like,  we'll  hitch  it  on  to  the  1.15  train,  and  shunt  you  and  your 
party  off  on  a  siding  in  the  wildest  country  you  ever  set  eyes  upon.' 

I  am  not  accustomed,  myself,  to  regal  magnificence ;  and  I 
confess  just  at  first  this  lordly  offer  quite  took  my  breath  away,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  a  humble  journalist.  I  hesi- 
tated about  going  down  to  the  depot,  and  quietly  inspecting  the 
Director's  carriage,  as  if  I  were  a  prince  of  the  blood  or  a 
Manchester  cotton  lord.  But  an  Authority  in  my  family,  aged 
eight  years  and  a  quarter,  overheard  the  cordial  invitation,  and 
was  not  to  be  put  off  with  pleas  of  modesty.  '  How  about 
Calabogie,  papa  ? '  he  asked  me  so  frequently  before  breakfast,  that 
I  had  no  choice  left  but  to  go  off  at  last  and  make  arrangements 
for  our  proposed  excursion. 

When  I  got  to  the  depot  I  was  duly  introduced  to  the  car  in 
question,  and  once  more  appalled  at  my  own  magnificence.  That 
was  a  car — the  Director's  carriage  on  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke ! 
It  was  a  house  in  miniature !  A  house  on  wheels,  with  every 
possible  department  of  domestic  economy  included  within  its 
wooden  walls.  At  the  back  of  all  it  had  a  servants'  compartment, 
with  a  berth  for  the  cook  and  another  for  the  porter.  Then  came 
the  kitchen,  with  stove  and  cooking  utensils,  and  an  ice-cupboard 
and  wine-cellar ;  the  latter,  as  my  good  friend  the  Director  at  once 
demonstrated  to  me,  amply  supplied  with  every  alcoholic  neces- 
sary of  life  from  Old  Eye  to  champagne  and  claret.  Moreover,  he 
confided  to  me  the  key  of  the  cellar.  Beyond  the  kitchen  stood 
the  sleeping  apartment,  making  up  eight  comfortable  berths  for 
the  Quality;  and  beyond  the  berths  again  came  lavatories  and 
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dressing-rooms,  with  all  the  most  advanced  appliances  of  modern 
sanitation.  Last  of  all  we  reached  the  drawing-  and  dining-room, 
with  a  big  movable  dinner-table,  and  easy  chairs,  camp  stools, 
and  couches,  not  fastened  rigidly  to  the  floor  as  in  the  ordinary 
Pullman,  but  free  and  unrestrained,  so  that  the  Quality  aforesaid 
might  sit  about  in  groups  at  afternoon  tea  with  as  perfect  ease  as 
in  its  own  drawing-room.  Altogether,  as  I  looked  round  upon 
that  palatial  private  car,  I  began  to  realise  the  truth  and  applica- 
bility of  the  delicious  advertisement  we  had  seen  plastered  every- 
where over  the  hoardings  of  Montreal,  and  which  ran  somewhat 
after  this  amusing  fashion  : — 

*  How  high  we  live,'  said  the  Prince  to  the  Duke,  *  in  a  Canada 
Pacific  Dining-room  Car  ! ' 

*  How  very,  very  high ! '  said  the  Duke  to  the  Prince. 

*  I  am  unaccustomed  to  such  luxury,'  said  the  Prince  to  the 
Duke. 

I  am  not  a  prince,  but  I  was  certainly  unaccustomed  to  such 
luxury  in  travelling  as  was  forced  upon  my  acceptance  by  the 
generous  hospitality  of  my  Canadian  acquaintances. 

However,  as  the  Authority  imperatively  demanded  that  we 
should  go  to  Calabogie,  I  pocketed  my  natural  shrinking  from  the 
burden  of  a  greatness  unto  which  I  was  not  born,  and  we  started 
off  gaily  next  morning,  eight  in  party  (I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought 
not  under  such  circumstances  to  say  '  in  my  suite '),  en  route  for 
Calabogie.  We  had  a  cook  to  superintend  our  creature  comforts, 
and  a  Pullman  conductor  to  make  up  our  berths  at  night ;  and  we 
felt  like  Oriental  despots  in  our  pride  as  we  contemplated  the  miser- 
able every-day  occupants  of  the  mere  common  first-class  carriages. 

At  this  point  of  my  exposition,  by  the  way,  it  begins  to  strike 
me  that  there  may  perhaps  be  some  uninstructed  persons  (say  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Cornwall,  or  among  the  Graelic-speaking 
crofters  of  the  Isle  of  Skye)  who  have  never  heard  of  Calabogie, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  geographical  bearings  of  the 
Kingston  and  Pembroke  Kailway  by  which  we  reached  it.  In- 
excusable as  such  ignorance  may  be,  I  hold  it  churlish  to  refuse  in- 
formation to  my  fellow-creatures — indeed,  I  have  sometimes  been 
accused  by  my  friends  of  too  liberally  bestowing  it  upon  them — 
and  therefore  I  will  explain  that  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke 
Eailway  is  one  of  the  new  lines  in  connection  with  the  Canada 
Pacific,  that  it  runs  due  north  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
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into  the  recesses  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  Valley,  and  that  it  cuts 
across  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  country  in  all  the 
boundless  St.  Lawrence  basin.  Calabogie  Lake,  I  may  further 
mention,  is  a  beautiful  little  sheet  of  water,  formed  by  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Madawaska  Kiver,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Ottawa, 
among  the  unsophisticated  and  forest-clad  ranges  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  Hills.  And  finally,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  proud,  I  will 
candidly  confess  that  I  myself  had  never  heard  either  of  Calabogie 
or  the  Madawaska  until  my  friend  the  Director  called  my  attention 
that  day  at  lunch  to  their  eminent  suitability  for  a  camping-out 
expedition  in  the  untutored  woodlands. 

Our  journey  ran  backward  from  Kingston  and  that  narrow 
fringe  of  European  civilisation  along  the  Lake  shore,  which  con- 
stitutes the  entire  Canada  of  practical  life,  into  a  rude  and  half- 
occupied  farming  country,  that  soon  degenerated  into  log  huts 
and  almost  unbroken  primaeval  forest.  As  we  surveyed  the  line 
from  the  observation  platform  in  the  rear  of  our  car,  under  the 
cloudless  blue  of  Canadian  summer,  even  the  snake  fences  and  the 
creeper-clad  telegraph  poles  looked  pretty  enough  in  their  raw, 
crude  fashion ;  but  the  wooden  wall  raised  on  either  side  to  check 
the  tremendous  crushing  snow-drifts  of  January  gave  us  some 
hint  of  what  the  district  must  look  like  in  winter.  As  we  rolled 
on  northward,  we  soon  began  to  leave  even  backwoods  villages 
well  behind  us,  and  to  reach  the  region  of  scattered  clearings 
among  the  inhospitable  granite  ridges  of  the  Laurentian  system. 

Stranger  country  than  that  Laurentian  range  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  even  among  the  marvellous  rocks  and  mountains  of 
stupendous  America.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  ancient  Alpine  or 
Himalayan  chain,  the  oldest  range  of  hills  now  subsisting  upon 
the  face  of  our  planet.  Ages  before  the  rudiments  of  the  great 
European  and  Asiatic  mountain  systems  had  been  raised  above  the 
surface  of  primaeval  seas,  the  Laurentian  peaks  hid  their  jagged 
summits  among  the  rolling  clouds  of  a  pre-Cambrian  atmosphere. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  ceaseless  action  of  wind  and  rain  and 
ice  and  torrent  has  worn  them  down  and  ground  them  to  atoms, 
till  now  nothing  but  the  bare  stumps  remain,  the  basal  wreck  of 
those  once  majestic  mountain  masses.  It  was  the  great  Ice  Age 
that  completed  their  ruin :  the  huge  ice-fields  of  that  frozen 
epoch  moved  slowly  and  remorselessly  over  the  granitic  peaks, 
planing  them  all  off  to  a  smooth  rounded  surface,  and  leaving 
them  at  last  a  mighty  maze  of  undulating  rocky  billows,  bosses 
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of  polished  gneiss  interspersed  everywhere  with  deep  and  basin- 
like  combes  or  hollows.  Thick  forest  scrub  alternates  on  the  ridges 
with  beautiful  rounded  slopes  of  naked  granite :  in  the  troughs 
between,  innumerable  lakes,  studded  with  rocky  islets,  form  a 
vast  network  of  tangled  waterways,  through  which  a  canoe  can 
wind  its  tortuous  way,  among  exquisite  scenery,  from  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Ottawa  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Manitoba  rivers. 

Curiously  enough,  while  tourists  by  the  thousand  visit 
annually  the  flat  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  itself,  and  the 
monotonous  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  this  wild  and  fascinating 
maze  of  minor  tarns  and  lakelets  in  the  hill  country  to  the  rear 
is  hardly  known  even  by  name  as  yet  to  English  visitors  or 
American  summer  residents.  The  Thousand  Islands  are  covered 
to-day  with  the  light  and  graceful  chalets,  where  wealthy  New 
Yorkers  and  cultivated  Bostonians  flee  from  the  sultry  August 
dust  of  their  own  sweltering  cities ;  but  hardly  any  one  goes  as  yet 
among  the  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  wilder  scenery  of  the 
Laurentian  region.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  in  this  neglected  back 
country  may  be  found  such  a  wonderful  intermixture  of  land  and 
water,  such  an  extraordinary  mingling  of  lake  and  island,  bay  and 
promontory,  as  not  even  Killarney  or  the  Scotch  Highlands  can 
at  all  equal.  In  almost  any  part  of  the  inland  lake  district  of 
Canada  it  is  impossible,  for  hundreds  of  miles  together,  to  go 
more  than  a  mile  or  so  in  a  straight  line,  in  any  direction,  without 
coming  upon  some  beautiful  tarn  or  lakelet,  smiling  unseen  in 
the  profound  hollow  of  a  deep  ice-worn  granite  basin.  Calabogie 
Lake  is  one  of  these ;  and  though  now  most  of  the  tarns  are  almost 
nameless  even  on  the  maps,  and  quite  unknown  save  to  hunters 
and  lumberers,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  all  be 
studded  with  summer  cottages,  and  alive  with  canoes,  sailing 
craft,  and  steam  launches. 

At  Sharbot  Lake,  three  hours  or  so  from  Kingston,  we  crossed 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  There  is  something  very  startling 
in  the  suddenness  with  which,  after  traversing  so  wide  a  tract  of 
wilderness,  one  comes  unexpectedly  upon  the  platforms  and  wait- 
ing rooms  of  a  great,  busy,  bustling  railway  junction.  Elsewhere 
along  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  line  the  stations  were  of  the 
most  primitive  and  backwoods  classification.  Nobody  took  care 
of  them:  booking-clerk,  station-master,  policeman,  and  porters 
were  all  alike  absent.  The  station  consisted  in  each  case  of  a 
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simple  wooden  shed,  perched  by  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
where  some  rough  road  or  lumberman's  trail  crossed  the  path  of 
the  railway.  Within,  a  red  flag  hung  on  a  shelf.  When  a 
passenger  from  the  clearings  scattered  through  the  bush  wished 
the  train  to  stop  and  take  him  on,  he  held  out  the  flag  and  waved 
it  frantically  as  the  engine  approached  him.  When  a  person  '  on 
board '  wished  to  be  set  down,  he  gave  notice  to  the  conductor  as 
that  functionary  made  his  way  up  and  down  the  long  open  car- 
riages. But  at  Sharbot  Lake  we  burst  once  more  upon  a  little 
sporadic  island  of  advanced  civilisation  in  that  wide  sea  of  un- 
tutored barbarism.  The  Canadian  Pacific  train  was  in  waiting  at 
the  junction  station,  with  its  handsome  equipment  of  drawing- 
room  cars,  the  finest  rolling  stock  on  any  railway  in  the  world ; 
and  boys  offered  us  the  latest  Montreal  or  Toronto  papers  at  that 
oasis  of  culture,  as  calmly  as  if  we  had  been  merely  stopping  at 
Crewe  or  Didcot.  Yet,  even  now,  Sharbot  Lake  has  but  a  tiny 
village  of  wooden  shanties  by  the  side  of  a  romantic  island-studded 
sheet  of  water ;  and  all  its  steep  craggy  shores  are  covered  still 
with  a  glorious  covering  of  Canadian  forest. 

At  Sharbot,  however,  we  saw  the  very  last  of  civilisation.  Beyond 
that  point  the  log  huts  themselves  ceased  abruptly,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  unadulterated  nature.  Not  even  a  fence 
shut  in  the  railway.  It  pursued  its  way  through  a  dense  jungle, 
where  marsh  and  lake  alternated  rapidly  with  the  successive 
rounded  ridges  of  the  Laurentian  granite.  Bears  and  deer 
abounded  in  the  woods;  and  our  Authority  was  immensely 
delighted  when  the  superintendent  of  the  line,  who  strolled  in 
casually  from  the  front  cars  to  see  how  we  were  faring,  told  him 
strange  stories  of  the  cow-catcher  pushing  aside  wapiti  and  black 
bear  in  cold  weather  from  in  front  of  the  engine.  At  one  point, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  veritable  backwoodsiness  of 
our  trip,  the  forest  was  on  fire ;  and  at  another  we  could  see  the 
flames  remorselessly  consuming  a  settler's  cabin  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  wooded  hollows  between  the  barren  rocky  ridges. 

At  last,  one  broad  lake,  more  beautiful  and  girt  with  higher 
hills  than  all  the  rest,  swept  into  view ;  and  our  friend  the 
superintendent  laconically  observed — *  Calabogie.' 

In  two  minutes  the  engine  had  shunted  us  quietly  into  a 
siding,  and  sped  away  once  more  on  its  path  northward,  leaving 
us  alone  with  nature  and  the  solitude.  There  we  remained  during 
the  rest  of  our  stay  in  the  Calabogie  neighbourhood. 
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There  was  something  very  strange  and  delightful  in  this  curi- 
ous feeling  of  having  brought  with  us  all  the  means  and  appliances 
of  an  advanced  culture  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Canadian  back- 
woods. Calabogie  Lake  itself  lay  almost  beyond  the  pale  of 
American  civilisation.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  indeed,  a  party  of 
lumberers  (mostly  half-breeds)  had  pitched  their  camp,  and  the 
white  canvas  of  their  picturesque  tents  gave  a  pleasant  sense  of 
human  companionship  to  the  pretty  view  in  that  direction.  Close 
by  the  camp  stood  a  brandnew  sawmill — that  first  and  earliest 
symptom  of  man's  approaching  dominion  over  nature ;  and  not 
far  from  the  siding  where  our  car  was  shunted,  one  solitary  farm 
had  effected  a  single  tentative  clearing  by  the  edge  of  the  water. 
But  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  was  still  as  wild  and  untamed  as 
ever,  and  just  as  we  approached  it  a  bald-headed  eagle  rose  with 
a  scream  from  the  rocky  headland  on  which  he  had  pitched  his 
eyrie.  It  was  curious  to  turn  from  this  unwonted  scene  of  pure 
nature  and  find  ourselves  practically  housed  in  a  comfortable  town 
drawing-room,  attended  by  trained  and  obsequious  servants,  and 
supplied  with  everything  that  heart  could  desire  from  Veuve 
Cliquot  to  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits. 

Calabogie  Lake,  as  we  found  on  further  exploration,  is  a  sheet 
of  water  some  three  or  four  miles  long,  occupying  a  basin  in  the 
granite  range,  and  surrounded  by  hills  which  rise  on  the  southern 
side,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  by  the  eye  alone,  to  a  height  of 
some  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  lumberers  supplied 
us  with  a  couple  of  boats  for  our  excursions ;  for,  not  being  to  the 
manner  born,  we  declined  the  uncertain  delights  of  birch-bark 
canoes,  in  which  our  half-breed  friends  themselves  preferred  to  run 
the  roaring  rapids  of  the  Madawaska.  These  boats  were  in  their 
own  way  redolent  of  the  backwoods ;  they  were  apparently  built 
after  a  twelfth-century  model,  and  seemed  to  represent  a  com- 
promise between  the  sea  snakes  of  the  Norwegian  Vikings  and  the 
Venetian  gondola  of  the  present  century.  Like  their  owners  they 
were  half-breeds,  indicative  of  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  dug-out  canoe  and  the  punt  of  later  European  civilisation. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  easy  to  manage,  though  heavy  to  pull, 
and  with  their  aid  we  fished  and  explored  to  our  hearts'  content  in 
the  lake  itself  and  in  its  tributary  river.  We  trolled  for  our  own 
black  bass  for  breakfast,  and  found  the  unsophisticated  fish  rose  to 
the  spoon  with  far  greater  readiness  than  the  educated  and  suspi- 
cious inhabitants  of  the  too  civilised  St.  Lawrence  reaches.  Black 
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bass,  indeed,  is  a  fine  game  fish ;  he  bites  plentifully,  but  not  too 
easily,  and  he  requires  to  be  played  with  a  just  appreciation  of 
his  personal  character.  He  is  eminently  the  *  Artful  Dodger '  of 
the  American  lakes  :  keep  the  line  tight  upon  him,  no  matter  how 
he  plunges,  and  sooner  or  later  you  are  sure  to  land  him ;  but 
once  allow  it  to  slacken  for  a  moment,  and  he  extricates  himself 
at  once  as  if  by  magic,  like  Mr.  Maskelyne  in  the  famous  cupboard 
trick,  and  darts  off  like  lightning  to  his  native  recesses. 

The  Madawaska  district  is  all  still  entirely  given  up  to  the 
trade  of  lumbering,  and  so  is  as  yet  forest-clad  throughout.  Above 
the  lake,  the  river  forms  some  magnificent  rapids,  and  a  mile  or 
two  farther  up  occurs  a  splendid  cataract,  known  to  the  lumber- 
men as  the  High  Falls.  Having  heard  of  its  name  and  fame  from 
the  local  population  of  one  small  boy,  we  started  out  one  cloudy 
morning  to  make  our  way  to  it  through  the  wild  woods.  We 
had  breakfasted  excellently  in  our  temporary  home  off  fresh  fish, 
coffee,  eggs,  and  rolls,  and  we  embarked  in  two  of  the  nondescript 
gondolas  with  the  delightful  sense  of  exploring  a  scene  for  which 
as  yet  there  was  no  guide-book.  Eowing  across  past  craggy 
island  and  steep  promontory  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  we  found  our 
progress  up  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  temporarily  blocked  by 
a  '  drive '  of  timber.  The  whole  width  of  the  river — say  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more — was  occupied  by  a  floating  mass  of  thickly 
wedged  logs,  so  tight  packed  that  it  seemed  impossible  at  first 
sight  to  force  a  way  through  them.  Fortunately  for  us,  however, 
our  half-breed  friends  were  on  the  spot  at  the  moment ;  and  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  rapid  dexterity  with  which  they  opened  out  a 
passage  for  us  through  the  seemingly  hopeless  barrier.  They 
were  shod  with  shoes  supplied  with  iron  spikes,  much  like 
cricketers',  and  they  carried  each  an  iron-tipped  pole,  for  pushing 
aside  and  severing  the  logs.  Jumping  lightly  from  baulk  to  baulk 
of  the  floating  timber,  they  soon  opened  out  a  navigable  channel 
for  us ;  and  as  we  passed  through  the  lumber  drive  by  the  strait 
thus  produced,  we  emerged  into  the  gorge  of  the  Madawaska. 

It  was  none  of  it  very  exciting  or  adventurous,  of  course — not 
in  the  least  like  Central  Africa  or  the  Arctic  regions — but  to  our 
English  ideas  it  was  all  so  fresh  and  strange  and  novel  that  we 
enjoyed  it  quite  as  much  as  if  the  place  had  been  alive  with  red 
Indians,  buffaloes,  wolverenes,  and  pumas.  Indeed,  so  far  as  one 
middle-aged  member  of  the  party  was  concerned,  I  will  venture 
to  say  we  enjoyed  it  in  fact  a  great  deal  better.  The  Authority 
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thought  otherwise.  He  thirsted  for  a  bear  to  come  and  molest 
us.  Not  satisfied  with  eagles,  minks,  squirrels,  and  musk-rats,  of 
which  there  were  plenty,  he  insisted  upon  having  a  real  live  car- 
nivore. He  wanted  a  bear.  The  real  live  carnivore  never  turned 
up;  but  the  consciousness  that  he  might  possibly  come  and  knock 
at  the  door  of  our  car  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  gave  the 
Authority  the  keenest  pleasure.  We  did  not  interfere  with  his 
innocent  enjoyment ;  we  left  him  his  bear  to  gloat  over  in  ima- 
gination in  the  night  watches. 

Above  the  timber  drive,  a  beautiful  row  brought  us  soon  to  the 
foot  of  the  rapids — magnificent  rapids,  alone  worth  all  the  journey 
to  Calabogie.  Just  as  we  reached  them,  a  birch- bark  canoe,  lightly 
guided  by  a  half-breed  with  his  Indian  paddle,  glided  rapidly 
down,  and  shot  past  us  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  was  at 
the  very  spot  where  a  painter  would  have  placed  it.  We  felt 
ourselves  really  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 

At  the  rapids  we  disembarked,  and,  leaving  our  gondolas  to 
take  care  of  themselves  by  the  river's  edge,  struck  off  along  the 
stream  to  look  for  the  falls.  A  trail  led  through  the  woods,  the 
lumbermen  told  us ;  but  either  we  missed  it,  or  else  our  view  of 
what  constitutes  a  trail  differed  fundamentally  from  the  lumber- 
man standard.  At  any  rate,  we  made  our  way  through  what 
seemed  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes  a  trackless  jungle ;  and  if  they 
make  them  any  tracklesser  anywhere,  I  for  one  don't  want  to  investi- 
gate them.  Presently  we  came  upon  more  fine  rapids,  boiling  and 
seething  down  a  rocky  gorge  ;  and  some  of  our  party,  satisfied 
with  small  things,  believed  we  had  reached  the  High  Falls  them- 
selves. But  a  Canadian  friend  who  accompanied  us,  better  versed 
in  aboriginal  conceptions,  scorned  the  notion  :  a  lumberman,  he 
said,  would  never  speak  of  that  as  a  fall ;  he  would  call  it  *  a  bit 
of  a  current.'  So  we  toiled  on  for  a  mile  or  two  farther  through 
the  dense  bush,  a  veritable  forest  of  broken-down  moss-grown 
logs,  with  interspersed  vegetation  of  luxuriant  ferns  and  exquisite 
trailing  plants,  till  we  reached  the  bank  of  an  impassable  little 
torrent.  Here,  I  regret  to  say,  a  misunderstanding  occurred. 
We  men,  as  we  envisaged  the  matter  to  ourselves,  with  noble  self- 
denial  took  upon  ourselves  the  thankless  task  of  pioneer  explorers, 
marched  up  the  torrent  in  search  of  a  broken  tree  lying  across  its 
course  to  serve  as  a  bridge,  and,  having  at  last  surmounted  the 
obstacle,  pushed  boldly  through  the  woodland  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound  of  rushing  waters.  Ten  minutes'  struggle  through  the 
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pathless  bush  brought  us  at  last  face  to  face  with  a  great  cataract, 
and  we  stood  breathless  in  front  of  the  finest  fall,  save  only  Mont- 
morenci  (for  I  don't  consider  Niagara  at  all  in  the  running),  that 
we  had  yet  seen  on  the  American  continent. 

When  we  returned  triumphant,  however,  our  quest  accom- 
plished, to  fetch  the  ladies  of  our  party,  whom  we  had  left  sitting 
at  their  leisure  on  the  fallen  trunks,  and  discussing  biscuits,  we 
found,  to  our  dismay,  that  they  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
situation.  Instead  of  gratitude,  we  got  nothing  but  reproaches. 
We  horrid  men  had  gone  off  and  left  them  alone  in  the  wild  woods, 
to  the  mercy  of  eagles,  half-breeds,  and  lumbermen.  Suppose  a 
bear  had  come  down  and  chased  them  !  Suppose  a  forest  fire  had 
swooped  down  upon  them  unexpectedly  from  behind !  Suppose 
we  had  never  been  able  to  find  them  again  !  Such  unmanly  and 
unmannerly  conduct  had  never  been  heard  of.  We  were  terribly 
crestfallen.  Expecting  to  be  received  with  effusion  and  acclama- 
tion as  the  discoverers  of  a  practicable  path  to  the  High  Falls, 
we  received  instead  nothing  but  heaped-up  scorn  and  contumely. 
To  go  away  and  leave  five  lone  women  in  the  woods  by  themselves 
— it  was  quite  unpardonable.  Never  again  will  I  accept  the  role 
of  the  noble  explorer.  I  had  got  myself  wet  through  with  mingled 
heat  and  exertion,  not  to  mention  the  torrent,  in  my  zeal  for  the 
common  good,  and  this  was  all  the  thanks  I  received  for  it.  I  sat 
down  upon  one  of  the  fallen  logs,  and  consoled  myself  sardonically 
with  true  philosophy  and  a  glass  of  claret. 

However,  the  matter  was  amicably  settled  at  last,  and  by  dint 
of  much  jumping,  and  holding  of  hands  from  log  to  log  and 
stepping-stone  to  stepping-stone,  we  piloted  our  party  successfully 
in  the  end  across  the  roaring  little  torrent.  Thence  we  struck  up 
the  river  to  the  falls,  and  were  finally  rewarded  for  all  our  trouble 
by  everybody's  delight  and  surprise  at  that  magnificent  cataract. 
It  was  something  to  think  that  we  were  probably  the  first  tourists 
who  had  ever  come  to  gaze  for  pure  pleasure  upon  those  roaring, 
seething  masses  of  white  foam  and  emerald-green  water.  When 
all  the  world,  in  twenty  years,  has  been  to  see  that  well-known  sight, 
the  Falls  of  the  Madawaska,  and  has  stopped  at  the  comfortable 
Calabogie  Hotel,  making  up  500  beds,  on  the  hill-top  above  the 
rapids,  it  will  be  something  to  say,  '  I  went  to  Calabogie  when  all 
around  was  primaeval  forest,  and  when  we  picked  our  way  from  the 
lake  to  the  falls  over  mouldering  trunks  and  granite  boulders.' 

Pleasant,  too,  to  return  (by  gondola,  of  course),  after  our  hot 
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and  tiring  scramble  through  the  woods,  to  a  well-sooked  dinner  in 
our  palace-car,  with  good  meat  kept  cool  on  the  ice,  and  home- 
made bread  from  our  own  oven.  There  are  joys  in  *  roughing  it ' ; 
but  after  one  has  attained  middle  age,  I  confess  I  prefer  rough- 
ing it  personally  in  a  good  hotel  and  with  a  good  dinner.  Our 
Calabogie  trip  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  wild  woods  and 
a  Parisian  cuisine. 

The  lower  end  of  the  lake  debouches  by  a  couple  of  fine  gorges, 
round  a  rocky  island,  into  two  divided  branches  of  the  Madawaska. 
We  had  rowed  down  in  this  direction,  trolling  before  breakfast  in 
search  of  our  daily  bread,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  of  our 
daily  black  bass,  and  were  gliding  along  upon  a  swift  current  very 
comfortably,  when  I  happened  to  look  ahead  from  my  seat  in  the 
stern,  and  observe  a  white  line  upon  the  water  in  front  of  me. 
'  Breakers  ahead  ! '  I  shouted  hastily ;  and  my  companion  and  the 
Authority,  who  held  the  oars,  both  stood  up  and  looked  quickly  in 
front  of  them.  We  were  just  in  time  to  turn  her  bow  with  a  rush 
to  the  shore,  and  avoid  the  tremendous  rapids  that  opened  up 
ahead  of  us.  We  got  out,  and,  mounting  a  rugged  little  granite 
knoll,  we  looked  down  upon  a  tumbling  sea  of  waters,  dashed 
helter-skelter  through  a  narrow  channel,  and  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  along  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  was  some- 
thing very  fascinating  to  the  European  mind  in  thus  finding 
out  one's  own  way  through  a  region  unexplored  by  guide-books 
and  tourists.  Of  course  it  was  only  very  amateur  exploring.  I 
don't  for  a  moment  pretend  it  would  compare  favourably  with 
Kilimandjaro  or  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  I  can  safely  say  it  was 
very  different  from  anything  I  have  ever  happened  to  come  across 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bayswater  or  South  Kensington. 

These  lower  rapids,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  extend  in 
one  unbroken  succession  for  twenty  miles  below  Calabogie ;  and 
the  twenty  miles,  I  am  credibly  informed,  can  be  shot  by  a  birch- 
bark  canoe  in  eighteen  minutes.  That  is  a  fearful  pace ;  every 
bit  as  fast  as  a  carrier  pigeon,  and  a  great  deal  faster  than  an 
English  express  train.  I  didn't  try  the  experiment  myself;  I  was 
quite  content  to  accept  it  upon  hearsay  authority.  In  the  in- 
terests of  English  literature,  and  of  a  leading  insurance  company 
in  which  I  hold  a  policy,  I  decline  to  trust  myself  to  birch-bark 
canoes  upon  Canadian  rivers.  They  are  picturesque,  but  they  are 
not  copper-bottomed ;  and  their  equilibrium  (especially  when  I  am 
in  one)  is  distinctly  what  the  natural  philosophers  call  unstable. 
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It  was  in  the  shades  of  evening,  however,  that  Calabogie 
looked  its  best.  Then  the  sunset  hues  spread  crimson  and  purple 
glories  upon  the  rounded  outlines  of  the  granite  hills.  Then  the 
bare  trunks  of  the  burnt  trees  that  stood  out  boldly  against  the 
distant  sky-line  were  etched  in  solemn  black  upon  a  dazzling 
background  of  molten  gold.  Then  the  white  tents  of  the  lum- 
berers glowed  pink  and  ruddy  in  the  reflected  sunlight,  and  the 
wings  of  the  herons,  as  they  rose  from  the  marsh,  grew  more  like 
the  pinions  of  an  ibis  or  a  flamingo  in  flaming  red  against  the 
eastern  horizon.  A  hum  of  innumerable  insects — many  of  them, 
I  regret  to  say,  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes — filled  the  summer  air. 
The  loud  laugh  of  the  loon  and  the  solemn  droning  of  the  bull- 
frogs kept  up  a  perpetual  concert  with  the  shrill  monotone  of 
the  katydids  and  the  cicadas.  Fish  leaped  plashing  from  the 
silent  waters.  Stars  came  out  slowly  overhead,  and  fireflies,  to 
rival  them,  flitted  planet-like  over  the  reflecting  marshes.  The 
mosquito-hawk  uttered  his  plaintive  scream  above  the  tall  tree- 
tops  ;  and  far  away,  across  the  calm  waters,  the  voices  of  the  lum- 
berers (singing  'Three  Littje  Maids')  just  served  to  remind  us  of 
human  companionship.  Inside,  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  the 
table  spread.  Botanical  specimens  were  identified  and  sketches 
finished.  At  last  we  crept  quietly  into  our  comfortable  berths, 
and  all  was  still,  save  the  low  buzz  that  proclaimed  the  hateful 
presence  of  the  mosquito.  At  one  in  the  morning,  the  solitary 
southward  train  rushed  by  in  the  dark,  and  shook  us  in  our 
siding ;  then  Calabogie  sank  to  sleep  for  good,  and  even  the  emu- 
lous bull-frogs  forgot  to  rival  the  alternate  strains  of  Meliboeus  and 
Cory  don  in  the  Virgilian  Eclogues. 

Alas,  how  fast  events  move  in  this  hurrying,  scurrying  nine- 
teenth century  of  ours  !  Six  weeks  after  we  returned  to  civilisa- 
tion, I  read  in  the  papers  that  arrangements  were  being  made  for 
erecting  a  new  wooden  Methodist  chapel  at  Calabogie.  Even 
supposing,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  improbable,  that  all  the 
lumberers  are  devout  Wesleyans,  where  on  earth,  I  should  like  to 
know,  is  the  congregation  going  to  come  from  ?  But,  indeed, 
when  I  next  visit  Calabogie,  I  fully  expect  to  be  received  in  the 
rotunda  of  a  big  modern  American  hotel,  at  five  dollars  a  day,  and 
to  have  the  searching  glare  of  the  electric  light  turned  in  full 
force  from  a  dozen  arcs  upon  my  poor  dusty  and  travel-stained 
habiliments.  The  march  of  civilisation  is  nowadays  performed  to 
double-quick  time,  and  its  intrusive  toe  already  kibes  the  silent 
purlieus  of  the  lonely  Madawaska. 
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GIFTED  childhood  has  never  been  without  its  ardent  admirers.  In 
the  literature  of  the  East  we  have  the  stories  of  the  wondrous 
childish  wisdom  of  Gautama,  Confucius,  and  other  intellectual 
leaders.  Classical  literature  records  the  youthful  achievements 
of  Aristophanes,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  others.  And  modern 
writings  are  still  richer  in  the  tradition  of  juvenile  talent.  Be- 
sides the  many  anecdotes  strewn  over  the  biographies  of  great 
men  there  are  volumes  specially  devoted  to  setting  forth  the 
wonders  of  the  young  intellect.  Of  these  the  most  memorable 
perhaps  is  the  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  stories  made  by 
M.  Adrien  Baillet.1  Here  the  exploits  of  early  talent  are  amply 
done  justice  to,  so  that,  however  great  the  reader's  capacity  for 
the  delights  of  the  marvellous,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  suffi- 
ciently gratified. 

To  the  genuine  worshipper  of  youthful  genius  these  records, 
highly  impressive  as  they  are,  have  one  drawback.  In  too  many 
cases  they  seem  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  the  juvenile  intellect 
not  so  much  for  their  own  worth's  sake,  as  for  their  supposed  sig- 
nificance as  an  omen  of  a  later  and  mature  distinction.  Now  to 
one  who  feels  the  potent  charm  of  childish  talent,  the  future  of 
the  little  hero  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  He  is  quite  at  liberty, 
if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  to  grow  into  an  adult  celebrity,  like 
Giotto,  Mozart,  Pope,  and  many  another ;  or  he  may,  after  attain- 
ing to  youth's  leadership,  prefer  to  fall  back  into  the  rank  and  file 
of  unknown  men,  as  the  learned  boy  that  Pepys  tells  us  of,  who, 
after  earning  renown  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  for  his  gigantic 
feats  in  scholarship,  settled  down  in  early  manhood  to  the  snug 
privacy  of  a  country  living  ;  or  finally,  contented  with  youth's  dis- 
tinction, he  may  deem  it  best  to  forsake  the  earthly  scene  alto- 
gether. Eightly  considered,  the  lustre  of  childish  talent  needs 
not  the  addition  of  the  more  diffused  and  vulgar  splendour  of 
adult  fame. 

The  most  perfectly  loyal  tribute  to  the  childish  king  is  pro- 

1  Dex  enfans  dercnus  cclc brc s  par  leiirs  etudes  ou  par  Iciirs  ecrits.  Taris,  1688. 
A  later  but  less  extensive  collection  is  that  of  Q-.  M.  Bourelly,  Cento  Blograiic 
di  fantiulli  illustri  Italiani.  Milan,  1867. 
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bably  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  those  gifted  ones  who,  having 
been  too  much  beloved  of  the  gods,  died  in  youth.  For  here  we 
may  be  sure  not  only  that  the  young  hero  is  extolled  for  what  he 
already  is  and  not  for  what  he  is  to  be,  but  that  the  record  of  his 
doings  is  wholly  a  testimony  to  others'  veneration  and  not  the 
outcome  of  manhood's  retrospective  vanity.  And  such  unimpeach- 
able records  exist.  Here,  however,  we  must  further  distinguish. 
Not  every  biography  of  splendid  youthful  talent  cut  short  by 
death  is  a  perfect  example  of  homage  to  the  supreme  rank  of  the 
child-king.  Thus  the  story  of  the  gifted  young  painter  and 
novelist,  0.  Madox  Brown,  cut  off  in  his  adolescence  when  jusfc 
about  to  seize  the  glory  of  manhood's  fame,  owes  much  of  its 
fascination  to  the  pathos  of  that  event.  What  we  want  is  a 
chronicle  of  a  great  child  who  died  before  there  was  time  to  think 
of  a  later  career,  and  who  is  therefore  plainly  immortalised  in 
virtue  of  his  young  achievements. 

Of  such  perfect  tributes  to  the  genius  of  childhood  the  number 
seems  to  be  very  small.  At  least  the  present  writer  has  only 
succeeded  in  unearthing  two  examples.  The  earlier  of  these  is  a 
German  work  bearing  the  elaborate  title,  '  Life,  Deeds,  Travels, 
and  Death  of  a  very  wise  and  very  nicely  behaved  four-year-old 
child,  Christian  Heinrich  Heineken,  of  Liibeck,'  described  by  his 
tutor,  Christian  von  Scho'neich,  and  published  in  Grottingen  in 
1779.  The  other  work  is  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman.  It  is 
entitled,  '  A  Father's  Memoirs  of  his  Child,'  by  Benjamin  Heath 
Malkin,  Esq.,  and  was  published  in  1806. 

The  second  of  these  should,  as  a  father's  offering,  be  scanned 
with  a  charitable  eye  ;  and  it  sorely  needs  this  forbearance.  The 
English  reader  of  to-day,  whose  love  of  the  marvellous  has  been 
regaled  by  the  stories  of  the  fabulous  erudition  of  Master  J.  S. 
Mill,  Master  W.  Eowan  Hamilton,  and  other  childish  worthies, 
obstinately  refuses  to  be  startled  by  the  information  that  at  the 
age  of  three  and  a  half  Master  Malkin  could  read  any  English 
book  without  hesitation  and  knew  the  Greek  letters.  Nor  when 
he  recalls,  others  who  have  lisped  in  numbers  is  he  likely  to  be 
profoundly  moved  by  little  Malkin's  first  poetic  effort,  a  versified 
psalm  composed  at  the  age  of  seven. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  biography  of  the  Liibeck  child. 
This  is  written  by  a  tutor  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  known 
something  of  ordinary  childish  powers.  And  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  appears  to  have  been  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  post- 
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humous  honour  paid  to  him.  He  is  a  giant  among  childish 
heroes,  whether  we  consider  his  faculty  of  learning  or  his  yet  more 
impressive  power  of  original  utterance.  And  then  his  title  to 
the  fame  that  he  so  well  deserves  was  wholly  won  in  four  short 
years,  or,  to  be  exact,  four  years,  four  months,  and  twenty-one  days. 
Altogether  the  biography  of  Master  Heineken  very  well  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  a  spontaneous  and  sincere  tribute  to  childish  great- 
ness, and  as  such  it  has  been  selected  as  the  theme  of  this  paper. 

Before  entering  upon  the  contents  of  the  record  a  word  or  two 
may  be  said  about  the  biographer.  The  parents  of  this  astound- 
ing child  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  discernment  in  having 
entrusted  their  precious  offspring  to  one  who  was  so  completely 
worthy  of  the  high  office.  Herr  von  Schoneich,  as  his  name  re- 
minds us,  was  not  a  common  tutor.  And  to  the  nobility  of  title 
there  corresponded  a  nobility  of  mind,  a  susceptibility  to  grand 
ideas.  In  the  infant  of  Liibeck  he  recognised  with  a  fine  peda- 
gogic eye  a  miracle  of  nature,  at  the  performance  of  which  he 
might  play  a  subordinate  but  still  a  distinguished  part.  Like 
every  pedagogue  worthy  of  the  name  he  had  a  system,  and  in  the 
richly  endowed  baby  Heineken  he  saw  a  unique  opportunity  of  fully 
developing  its  possibilities.  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  Liibeck 
child  had  a  thirst  for  learning  worthy  of  an  Erasmus,  his  tutor 
was  able  to  apply  his  peculiar  principles  with  the  minimum  risk 
of  appearing  to  force  the  development  of  the  budding  intellect. 

As  a  biographer  Herr  von  Schoneich  is  much  to  be  commended. 
He  is  human,  and  naturally  does  not  forget  to  remind  his  readers 
now  and  again  of  his  own  part  in  the  production  of  the  infant- 
marvel.  Thus  in  the  preface  he  modestly  alludes  to  his  own 
function  when  he  asserts  that  the  subject  of  his  story  '  is  indis- 
putably one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  that  psychology 
and  pedagogy  have  supplied  since  Adam's  creation.'  Neverthe- 
less, he  does  not  disagreeably  push  himself  into  the  foreground  of 
his  picture,  to  the  detriment  of  the  principal  figure.  He  writes 
of  his  subject  with  an  enthusiasm  that  seems  half  the  passionate 
delight  of  a  savant  in  discovering  a  rare  and  priceless  specimen, 
and  half  the  more  elemental  human  emotion  of  baby-worship. 
This  gives  much  of  the  charm  to  the  narrative.  The  tutor  notes 
down  every  detail  of  the  sublime  child's  life  with  that  unquestion- 
ing and  impartial  admiration  that  marks  the  true  courtier.  Xot 
Boswell  himself  hung  on  the  utterances  of  his  herewith  a  greater 
avidity  than  that  of  our  Liibeck  tutor. 
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The  very  form  of  the  biography  attests  the  true  appreciation 
of  infantine  greatness.  The  author  sees  that  where  such  an 
abundant  harvest  of  intellectual  achievement  is  ripened  and 
gathered  in  the  brief  season  of  infancy  months  must  count  for 
years,  and  years  for  Shakspeare's  '  ages.'  Hence  he  appropriately 
divides  his  narrative  into  sixteen  books.  A  like  penetration  shows 
itself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter.  Thus  by  devoting  only 
two  chapters  to  the  first  three  years  and  reserving  fourteen  for  the 
last,  the  biographer  seems  to  tell  us  that  in  Master  Heineken's 
case  the  fourth  year  represents  in  its  maturity  and  productiveness 
the  adolescence  and  manhood  of  the  ordinary  and  more  diffuse 
life.  In  truth,  as  we  shall  see,  this  last  epoch  of  the  child's 
existence  covered  both  the  Wander] ahre  and  the  Meisterjahre 
of  human  life.  It  was  then  that  the  phenomenal  child  left  his 
peaceful  Liibeck  home,  in  order  to  see  the  world  ;  it  was  then  that 
he  gave  the  most  signal  proofs  of  that  profundity  of  wisdom  which 
places  him  among  the  select  group  of  the  unforgotten.  But  we 
are  anticipating. 

The  illustrious  child  of  whom  we  speak  was  born  in  Liibeck 
on  February  6,  1721.  The  date  of  his  birth,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  intervened  between  those  of  two  more  widely  known 
German  scholars,  viz.  Winckelmann,  born  in  1717,  and  his  dis- 
ciple Lessing,  born  in  1729.  We  are  told  that  the  privileged 
father  of  the  child  was  a  painter ;  but,  as  nothing  further  is  said 
about  him,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  little  to  do  with  bringing 
up  or  bringing  out  the  infant-wonder.  Possibly  the  good  man 
felt  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  preternatural  abilities  of  little 
Christian,  and  more  perplexed  than  elated  by  his  good  fortune. 
If  so,  he  only  resembled  other  unappreciative  fathers  of  talented 
children.  However  this  may  have  been,  Christian,  when  literally 
a  babe  and  suckling,  was  handed  over  to  a  tutor.  How  far  the 
learned  man  undertook  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  nurture 
of  the  child  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  we  are  led  to  conjecture 
that  his  influence  extended  over  the  whole  of  its  marvellous  being. 

The  reader  might  not  unnaturally  wonder  whether  the  tutorial 
authority  ever  came  into  collision  with  that  of  the  mother  and  the 
nurse,  but  our  biographer  does  not  satisfy  such  curiosity.  In  any 
case  the  ardent  pedagogue  could  not  have  met  with  any  serious 
opposition  from  the  conventional  rulers  of  the  nursery,  for  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  he  is  able  to  report  very  tangible  results  of  his 
educational  system.  This  date  is  an  epoch-making  one,  even  in 
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the  life  of  the  ordinary  child,  and  in  Christian's  case  it  was  signalised 
by  the  completion  of  the  first  stadium  of  the  curriculum.  His 
baby  head,  we  are  proudly  told,  had  taken  in  and  absorbed  all  the 
principal  stories  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this  point  on,  the 
progress  of  this  extraordinary  mind  is  carefully  noted.  Thus  we  read 
that  in  the  eighteenth  month  the  child  vanquished  the  remaining 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  end  of  the  following 
month  had  added  to  his  intellectual  trophies  the  narrative  of  the 
New  Testament.  Sacred  history  was  followed  by  profane,  so  that 
by  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  the  little  scholar  had  learnt  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world  together  with  universal  geography. 
This  part  of  the  curriculum  was  completed  by  linguistic  studies 
which  culminated  in  the  imposing  result  of  a  Latin  vocabulary  of 
8,000  words. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  outsider  to  pass  unfavourable  criti- 
cisms on  the  method  adopted  by  Herr  von  Schoneich.  Why,  it 
may  be  asked,  was  little  Christian  plunged  into  the  remote  and 
shadowy  region  of  ancient  history  before  knowing  anything  of  the 
past  of  his  own  country,  and  when,  too,  there  were  in  his  native 
town  so  many  picturesque  relics  of  that  past  which  might  have 
served  at  once  as  object-lessons  and  as  a  means  of  awakening 
the  historical  sense  of  the  child  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be 
enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  our  worthy  pedagogue  lived 
before  the  age  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  object-lesson,  and  that,  after 
all,  a  method  of  instruction  that  seems  unnatural  and  inverted 
when  applied  to  ordinary  capacity  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
been  quite  legitimate  and  appropriate  in  the  case  of  one  endowed 
with  such  extraordinary  powers  as  those  of  our  hero. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system,  it  is  apparent 
that  Herr  von  Schoneich  was  bent  on  making  his  pupil  a  scholar 
with  a  mind  steeped  in  the  lore  of  books.  Now  scientific  men 
tell  us  that  learning  by  heart  is  among  all  intellectual  exer- 
cises one  of  the  most  fatiguing  to  the  brain,  and,  though  little 
Christian's  organ  was  no  doubt  preternaturally  vigorous,  it  felt 
the  strain  that  is  inseparable  from  accurate  scholarship.  He 
suffered,  we  are  told,  at  this  time  from  a  sharp  attack  of  illness, 
which  may  pretty  safely  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  a  consuming 
passion  for  study.  The  malady  did  not,  apparently,  cause  a 
serious  interruption  of  the  curriculum,  for  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year  considerable  progress  is  again  recorded. 

Pursuing  the  route  laid  down  by  his  system,  the  tutor  began 
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in  the  fourth  year  to  open  up  the  grave  mysteries  of  Dogmatic 
Theology.  The  severity  of  the  subject  was  relieved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Ecclesiastical  History.  And  more  mundane  interests 
were  represented  by  Modern  History,  which  included  such  obscure 
departments  as  that  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 

Such  feats  of  learning  could  not  long  remain  hidden,  more 
particularly  as  they  occurred  when  scholarship  in  the  Fatherland 
was  not  at  a  remarkably  high  level.  The  fame  of  the  Liibeck 
child  went  through  one  half  of  Europe,  and  Master  Heineken 
found  himself,  like  the  great  metaphysician  who  dwelt  in  later 
years  in  another  town  on  the  same  Baltic  coast,  interviewed  by 
those  serious  lion-hunters  who  do  not  mind  travelling  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  in  order  to  see  a  real  intellectual  king.  But  the 
child's  philosophy  was  equal  to  the  trial.  He  accepted  the  homage 
as  one  born  to  royalty,  and  then  quietly  resumed  his  studies. 

We  know  how  the  absorption  of  a  great  man  in  the  things  of 
the  mind  is  apt  to  leave  him  backward  in  respect  of  more  common- 
place attainments.  It  is  said  that  more  than  one  intellectual 
hero  never  acquired  the  knack  of  dressing  himself  properly.  A 
like  characteristic  defect  shows  itself  in  the  case  of  Christian. 
His  fingers  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  swift  brain,  so  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  while  able  to  compose  whole  narra- 
tives in  French,  he  was  still  unable  to  write  down  his  composi- 
tions, and  had  to  resort  to  an  amanuensis.  Possibly  this  muscular 
infirmity  was  not  altogether  a  loss,  as  it  may  have  helped  to 
develop  the  singular  oratorical  powers  of  the  child,  that  gift  of 
ready  and  pregnant  apothegm  which  gives  him  a  place  among  the 
great  moralists. 

Once  more  the  slender  body  proved  too  weak  to  support  the 
big  soul  it  carried  within  it,  and  a  second  attack  of  sickness  put 
the  child's  mental  faculties  for  the  moment  hors  de  combat. 
Christian  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  indifferent  to  his 
health,  and  often  breathed  the  wish,  *  Utinam  mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano  '  (*  Oh,  that  I  had  the  healthy  mind  in  the  healthy 
body ! ')  At  length  change  of  air  was  proposed  for  the  precious 
invalid.  Christian  snatched  at  the  idea,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  parents,  reduced  it  to  concrete  form  by  saying,  '  I  will  go  to 
Copenhagen  and  make  a  present  of  my  coloured  maps  to  the  King, 
then  I  shall  be  all  right  again.'  One  would  like  to  know  the 
origin  of  this  bold  conception  in  the  hero's  mind.  Was  it  the 
product  of  a  nascent  consciousness  of  intellectual  kingship  and  a 
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desire  to  assert  it  over  and  against  the  imposing  grandeur  of  an 
earthly  court  ?  However  this  be,  we  see  in  the  proposal  evi- 
dences of  that  large-hearted  cosmopolitanism  which,  as  we  know 
from  the  example  of  Lessing,  Groethe,  and  others,  a  wide  intel- 
lectual culture  is  fitted  to  develop.  For  Denmark  was  the  here- 
ditary foe  of  the  Hanseatic  city,  which  had  had  enough  to  do  to 
preserve  its  independence  against  the  menaces  of  its  powerful 
neighbour.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  wish  of  the  child 
was  regarded  by  those  about  him  as  absolutely  authoritative.  The 
mother's  natural  dislike  to  the  idea  of  a  sea-voyage  was  disarmed 
by  the  all-wise  infant  with  a  reference  to  its  hygienic  advantages 
and  a  consolatory  quotation  or  two  from  the  Bible. 

From  this  point  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  hero  are 
recorded  with  much  greater  fulness.  The  tutor  naturally  felt 
that  this  journey  to  the  Danish  capital  was  to  be  the  proud  occa- 
sion of  his  life.  No  schoolmaster's  heart,  we  may  be  sure,  ever 
beat  so  high  at  the  prospect  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  academic 
year,  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  that  most  influential  patron  of 
the  school,  Jonathan  Jones,  Esq.,  as  the  heart  of  Herr  von 
Schoneich  beat  at  the  vision  of  laying  his  miracle  of  pedagogic 
workmanship  before  the  King. 

The  party  set  sail  in  the  month  of  July  1724.  It  consisted 
of  the  infant-king  himself,  and,  for  retinue,  the  mother,  nurse, 
and  tutor.  Neptune  was  less  friendly  to  Christian  than  to  another 
illustrious  youth  who  once  boldly  crossed  his  domain,  and  he 
suffered  sorely  from  sea-sickness.  Yet  the  great  mind  again  rose 
superior  to  the  ills  of  flesh,  and  flashed  out  now  and  then  in  bril- 
liant observation — sometimes  its  own,  sometimes  a  classical  or 
Scriptural  quotation  hardly  less  original  by  reason  of  its  ready 
and  novel  application.  Thus,  when  some  of  the  ship-milk  was 
offered  him  he  facetiously  asked,  *  Is  not  that  lac  gallinaceum  ?  ' — 
i.e.  something  too  recherche.  And  when  some  unusual  lurch  of 
the  vessel  upset  and  destroyed  a  number  of  wine-glasses  and  bottles 
of  wine  belonging  to  the  *Herr  Lieutenant,'  the  infant-philosopher 
shrewdly  remarked,  *  0  nulla  calamitas  sola '  (no  calamity  comes 
alone).  At  the  same  time,  like  the  true  philosopher  that  he  was, 
he  managed  to  combine  the  gay  with  the  grave,  and  when  he  saw 
the  crew  dejected  by  a  protracted  storm,  he  manned  them  to  new 
efforts  by  consolatory  quotations  from  their  vernacular  Scriptures. 

At  last  the  miseries  of  the  passage  were  over  and  the  party 
arrived  at  Copenhagen.  The  child's  condition  was  still  so  weakly 
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that  it  was  deemed  best  to  keep  him  quiet  for  awhile  before  sub- 
jecting him  to  the  ordeal  of  a  presentation  at  Court,  and  lodgings 
were  taken  for  this  purpose. 

Apropos  of  the  Copenhagen  manage,  the  tutor  descants  at 
some  length  on  the  distinguished  child's  diet.  Let  not  the 
reader  take  umbrage  at  this.  No  true  pedagogue  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  vast  and  momentous  problem  of  feeding  the  child. 
So  grave  a  philosopher  as  Locke,  in  his  essay  on  Education,  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  details  of  children's  meat  and  drink,  not 
disdaining  to  speak  of  such  homely  matters  as  the  virtues  of 
milk-pottage,  water-gruel,  flummery,  and  such  like.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  Liibeck  child,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  puny 
body  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  big  brain,  the  dietetic  question 
had  its  peculiar  complexity. 

To  begin  with,  then,  the  child  was  still  suckled.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  nurse  in  the  travelling  party  is  explained  by  this 
circumstance.  At  first  sight  this  arrangement  looks  like  an 
invention  of  the  ingenious  pedagogue  specially  designed  to  meet 
the  case  of  his  phenomenal  pupil.  One  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  Rousseau — who,  by  the  way,  was  born  only  nine  years 
before  the  Liibeck  celebrity — had  not  yet  propounded  his  doctrine 
of  handing  over  children  to  nature.  Moreover,  the  excellent 
tutor's  plan  of  intellectual  discipline  appears  to  deviate  consider- 
ably from  the  (  follow  nature '  method  of  his  famous  successor. 
The  true  explanation  of  the  late  adhesion  to  nature's  nutriment  is 
to  be  found  in  part  in  the  fact  that  the  child's  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion were  too  feeble  to  allow  of  a  solid  diet.  Possibly,  too,  Frau 
Heineken,  in  ceding  to  the  tutor  so  much  of  her  maternal  juris- 
diction over  the  boy's  mind,  may  have  insisted  on  the  nurse 
arrangement  as  a  mode  of  asserting  feminine  rights  over  his  body. 
This  last  conjecture  is  borne  out  to  some  extent  by  a  closer 
inspection  of  Christian's  dietary.  The  demand  for  pabulum  made 
by  this  active  brain  was  considerable,  and  the  nurse's  capacity 
limited.  So  other  sustenance  had  to  be  provided.  At  first,  says 
our  chronicler,  when  the  child  did  not  get  enough  from  his  nurse 
he  took  a  little  tea.  Here  we  seem  to  be  still  plainly  within  the 
limits  of  feminine  rule.  But  now  we  appear  to  see  the  intrusion 
of  the  male  pedagogic  hand.  Soon  after,  continues  the  chronicle, 
he  needed  other  things — for  example,  a  little  soup.  The  compo- 
sition of  this  soup,  by  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  curious 
conjunction  of  infantile  and  mature  capacities  of  our  hero,  must 
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be  pronounced  a  master-stroke.  It  consisted  of  white  bread,  and 
beer  sweetened  with  sugar.  The  weakness  of  what  the  writer 
prettily  calls  the  child's  '  straw  fingerkins  '  forbade  his  feeding  him- 
self, and  the  ingenious  soup,  for  which  Christian  showed  a  distinct 
liking,  had  to  be  carefully  poured  down  his  throat.  Talking  of 
sugar,  one  must  not  forget  to  quote  a  remark  elsewhere  made  by  the 
biographer,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  intellect  over  sense  in  this 
wondrous  child  showed  itself,  among  other  ways,  in  the  fact  that 
he  cared  for  this  favourite  condiment  of  childhood  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  sweetness  as  because  it  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  as  a  foreign  product,  and  so  connected  itself  with  his  beloved 
geographical  studies. 

In  spite  of  the  mother's  wish  for  retirement,  the  capital 
clamoured  to  see  the  infant  prodigy,  whose  fame  had  preceded  him 
across  the  sea.  The  passionate  curiosity  of  a  metropolis  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  the  mother  had  to  swallow  her 
scruples.  And  now  the  public  performance  of  the  young  intellec- 
tual giant  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  heart  of  the 
showman  glowed  with  proud  satisfaction  when  the  ponderous 
name  of  one  august  visitor  after  another  was  announced.  His 
joy  was  now  and  again  dashed  by  a  momentary  irritation  when 
the  imperious  child,  growing  weary  of  all  this  'trotting  out,' 
refused  to  answer  the  jerk  of  the  tutoral  rein  and  remained 
stubbornly  motionless.  Yet  for  the  most  part  he  deserved  the 
epithet  which  his  biographer  has  given  him  in  the  title.  He  was 
prettily  courteous  and  charmingly  affable,  and  entertained  his 
interviewers  in  the  politest  of  French.  At  length  the  all-important 
announcement  arrived  that  his  Majesty  wished  to  see  the  gifted 
child.  The  way  in  which  Christian  received  the  news  was  highly 
characteristic.  He  first  remarked,  with  a  delightful  childish  sim- 
plicity, '  Does  King  Frederick  IV.  know  about  me  ?  '  But  imme- 
diately after  his  ripe  learning  and  consummate  wisdom  prompted 
the  observation,  *  He  can  very  easily  know  that  I  am  here,  for 
regum  aures  et  oculi  multi '  (kings  have  many  ears  and  eyes). 

The  King  happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  Friedensburg,  a 
hunting-box  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  capital.  Thither 
the  Liibeck  party  were  summoned.  On  the  way  our  hero,  divin- 
ing perhaps  the  special  demands  that  were  about  to  be  made  on 
his  powers,  wisely  gave  himself  up  to  a  sweet  sleep.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  his  succumbing  to  another  attack  of  illness 
on  his  arrival  at  Friedensburg. 

The  tutor  must  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  was  not  a 
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good  deal  put  out  by  this  contretemps.  Nevertheless  he  lets  no 
note  of  pedagogic  petulance  escape  him,  but  with  perfect  placidity 
of  mind  records  the  fact  that  Christian  exhibited  disgust  and 
obstinacy  at  the  thought  of  the  presentation  to  Court,  and  asserted 
his  child-nature  by  hiding  his  face  in  the  bosom  of  his  nurse.  Nay, 
more,  Herr  von  Schoneich  proves  his  magnanimity  by  offering 
excuses  for  his  provoking  pupil.  He  sagely  observes  that  '  it  was 
hard  for  a  still  sucking  child  to  have  to  be  presented  to  a  monarch 
and  all  his  court,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  work  miracles.' 

At  length,  on  Sept.  9,  the  object  of  the  journey  was  attained. 
The  child,  though  still  ailing,  on  receiving  a  summons  to  an 
audience,  heroically  looked  at  his  clothes  and  bade  the  nurse  dress 
him,  bracing  himself  for  the  supreme  effort  in  his  customary 
Eoman  fashion  by  the  quotation,  'Rebus  in  adversis  melius 
sperare  memento '  (Remember  in  adversity  to  hope  for  better 
things).  On  being  ushered  into  the  audience-chamber  he  hastened, 
with  a  charming  childish  spontaneity,  to  meet  the  advancing  King, 
and  thus  accosted  him  :  '  Permettez-moi,  Sire,  que  je  baise  la  main 
de  votre  Majeste,  et  le  bord  de  votre  habit  royal.'  And,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  made  a  pretty  obeisance,  worthy  of  a 
perfectly  trained  courtier. 

Thereupon  the  scholarly  performance  was  opened  by  the  recital 
of  a  long  speech  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Like  many 
an  older  orator,  Christian  found  his  occupation  thirst-provoking, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  harangue,  turned  with  a  charming  resump- 
tion of  infantile  sovereignty  to  his  nurse,  and  acquainted  her,  in 
his  favourite  Latin  medium,  of  the  fact  that  he  was  thirsty. 

His  physical  requirements  having  been  satisfied,  he  professed 
himself  ready  to  still  further  gratify  royal  curiosity  by  undergoing 
at  the  hands  of  the  King  an  examination  in  history  and  geography. 
So  far  everything  went  off  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  anxious 
tutor.  But  now  came  an  awkward  moment.  The  Danish  king 
seems  to  have  had  ideas  of  his  own  about  education,  and  hinted 
to  the  tutor  that  the  child's  bodily  weakness  might  be  the  result 
of  over-application  to  study.  Herr  von  Schoneich  was,  however, 
in  nowise  confounded  by  this  royal  criticism,  but  proceeded  to 
turn  the  occasion  to  good  purpose  by  entering  on  an  elaborate 
explanation  and  defence  of  the  system. 

Little  Christian  was  made  to  feel  that  royal  families  are  apt  to 
be  inconveniently  large  and  their  demands  somewhat  oppressive. 
After  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  the  Friedensburg  company  he 
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was  required  to  make  two  more  journeys  in  order  to  exhibit  him- 
self to  sundry  princesses.  But  his  philosophy  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  he  acceded  to  the  royal  wishes  with  a  commend- 
able courtesy. 

The  whole  account  of  this  presentation  at  Court  is  curious  and 
piquant.  Delicious  little  infantile  traits  peep  out  now  and  then 
in  the  intervals  of  scholarly  performance  as  if  the  illustrious  child, 
while  graciously  disposed  to  pay  a  conventional  deference  to  a 
State-crowned  head,  were  all  the  time  conscious  of  his  own  un- 
derived  royalty.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  learned  dis- 
courses with  some  of  the  Copenhagen  notabilities,  little  Christian 
suddenly  broke  off  the  colloquy  by  asking  in  Latin  for  a  stick  to 
ride  on  (equitabo  in  arundme  longa),  and,  his  wish  being  in- 
stantly gratified  by  one  of  the  courtiers,  he  proceeded  to  ride  up 
and  down  the  room  with  all  a  child's  abandon.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  performing  before  the  Crown  Princess,  after,  as  he 
thought,  he  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  curiosity, 
he  broke  out,  with  an  astonishing  frankness,  *  Je  suis  accable  de 
sommeil.'  Once  or  twice  he  relieved  the  moral  gravity  of  his 
discourse  by  a  bit  of  genuine  childish  wit,  as  when,  finding  the 
door  to  some  royal  museum  locked,  he  said,  *  It  looks  as  if  nemo, 
nullus,  and  neuter,  or  Mr.  Nobody,  lived  here.' 

The  visitors,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  three  months,  bade  adieu 
to  the  capital  and  sailed  back  to  Liibeck.  When  the  ship  was 
wind-bound  Christian  again  showed  that  superiority  of  mind 
which  philosophy  gives  by  setting  an  example  of  patience  to  the 
Bailors  and  instructing  them  by  the  aid  of  his  favourite  classical 
authorities,  that '  he  is  truly  wise  who  accommodates  himself  to  all 
circumstances'  (vir  sapiens  qui  se  ad  casus  accommodat  omnes}. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  Liibeck  his  studies  seem  to 
have  been  renewed.  Towards  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  his  tiny 
fingers  were  strong  enough  to  allow  of  his  taking  up  the  neglected 
art  of  writing.  Here,  again,  his  extensive  scholarship  came  to 
his  aid,  and  he  braced  himself  for  the  fatigues  of  strokes  and  pot- 
hooks by  remarking,  *  scribere  scribendo,  dicendo  dicere  disces  ' 
(you  will  learn  to  write  by  writing,  and  to  speak  by  speaking). 

And  now  we  near  the  tragic  close  of  this  memorable  existence. 
Mr.  Malkin,  in  the  memoir  of  his  boy,  tells  us  that  on  that  young 
gentleman's  demise  a  somewhat  cynical  man  of  science  wrote, 
*  These  prodigies  of  learning  commence  their  career  at  three, 
become  expert  linguists  at  four,  profound  philosophers  at  five, 
read  the  fathers  at  six,  and  die  of  old  age  at  seven.'  But  this 
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description,  hyperbolical  as  it  no  doubt  was  intended  to  be  by 
the  profane  jester  who  penned  it,  was  more  than  literally  realised 
by  the  wonderful  infant  of  whom  we  tell.  Early  in  his  fifth  year 
he  began  to  show  signs  of  senile  decay.  The  bodily  weakness 
which  he  shared  with  many  another  son  of  genius  grew  on  him 
and  was  the  source  of  much  and  keen  suffering.  Yet  his  many 
infirmities  did  not  break  his  heroic  spirit  or  rob  him  of  his  philo- 
sophic temper.  As  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had  illustrated 
the  antique  ideal  of  moderation  by  never  laughing  aloud,  so  now 
he  was  never  heard  to  cry  over  his  miseries. 

In  March  a  stupendous  change  was  introduced  into  the  plan 
of  physical  education.  At  the  mature  age  of  four  years  one  month 
Christian  was  weaned.  We  are  not  told  who  is  answerable  for 
this  innovation,  whether  the  tutor,  the  physician,  or  possibly  the 
long-suffering  nurse  herself.  Whatever  the  reason  of  the  change, 
it  caused  the  little  invalid,  whose  masticatory  and  deglutitory 
powers  were  now  feebler  than  before,  much  additional  fatigue, 
without  producing  any  appreciable  improvement  in  his  health. 

As  the  end  approaches  the  biographer  lingers  fondly  on  each 
day's  details,  as  if  loth  to  part  with  so  entrancing  a  theme.  A 
whole  book  is  devoted  to  the  *  last  days  '  of  our  hero — that  is  to 
say,  from  the  1 7th  to  the  27th  of  June,  1725.  The  patient  was  now 
confined  to  his  bed,  yet  the  light  of  his  great  intellect  still  burnt 
brightly.  His  childish  brain  seemed  to  well  and  to  overflow  with 
the  rich  accumulations  of  his  studious  life.  Quotations  from 
pagan  writings  and  from  the  Bible  intermingled  in  rich  confusion, 
to  the  joy  of  the  eagerly  listening  tutor.  The  splendid  range  of 
his  scholarship  was  shown  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  no 
less  ancient  a  teacher  than  Thales,  the  first  ancestor  of  Greek 
philosophy. 

To  these  graver  intellectual  pursuits  lighter  occupations  were 
now  and  again  added,  answering  to  the  pure  childish  instincts 
which  the  weight  of  scholarship  never  wholly  crushed.  A  favourite 
diversion  of  the  patient,  our  biographer  tells  us,  was  to  have  a 
basin  of  water  brought  to  the  bedside,  on  which  the  tutor  was 
required  to  sail  a  number  of  tiny  ships,  so  as  to  represent  the 
various  islands  and  ports  of  that  Baltic  which  his  travels  had 
endeared  to  him. 

In  the  biographies  of  the  great  one  may  find  more  than  one 
instance  of  the  mastery  of  the  body  by  the  spirit,  made  perfect  by 
the  habit  of  a  life,  continuing  undisturbed  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  final  malady.  Little  Christian  equalled  the  greatest  of  adult 
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heroes  in  this  particular.  Indeed,  it  might  not  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  he  gave  a  unique  example  of  absorption  in  intel- 
lectual inquiry  at  the  very  close  of  life.  For  only  a  day  or  two 
before  his  death  he  astounded  those  about  his  bed  by  asking  for 
the  skeleton  which  he  had  used  in  his  anatomical  studies,  and 
running  over  for  the  last  time  the  well-learnt  list  of  bones.  This 
performance  being  over,  he  remarked,  without  a  tremor,  *  Mors 
omni  aetati  communis'  (death  is  common  to  every  age).  This 
cool  and  masterful  facing  of  the  inevitable  proves  that  our  hero 
had  assimilated  something  of  the  spirit  of  those  Stoical  writers  with 
whom  his  classical  studies  had  made  him  familiar.  It  is  notice- 
able, indeed,  that  well  versed  as  he  undoubtedly  was  in  Scriptural 
lore,  he  appeared  to  draw  his  moral  reflections  mainly  from  Latin 
authors.  His  last  scholarly  achievement,  which  is  pathetically 
called  by  his  biographer  his  swan-song,  was  a  learned  com- 
mentary on  a  map  of  Palestine.  The  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his 
geographical  and  historical  knowledge  are  here  presented  in  a 
striking  light. 

The  last  book  of  the  life  is  devoted  to  the  account  of  the 
child's  death,  which,  as  has  been  said,  took  place  on  June  27,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  the  news  of  the  event  was  received  by  the 
world.  A  number  of  journals,  it  seems,  recorded  the  fact.  More 
than  this,  poets  were  found  discerning  enough  to  recognise  and 
sing  the  superlative  merits  of  the  infant.  But,  alas !  adds  the 
chronicler,  the  opulent  city  of  Liibeck  has  erected  no  monument 
to  its  illustrious  child.  Yet  if  Herr  von  Schdneich  had  reflected 
he  would  have  seen  that  in  this  respect,  too,  his  hero  shared  in 
the  destiny  of  many  a  son  of  genius  who  has  found  least  honour 
in  the  birthplace  which  he  helped  to  make  famous.  And  after 
all,  perhaps,  the  injury  done  to  our  hero's  reputation  by  this 
neglect  is  less  than  the  good  tutor  anticipated.  For  how  many 
travellers,  one  wonders,  nowadays  visit  the  venerable  Hanseatic 
town,  albeit  the  quaint  splendours  of  its  Gothic  architecture,  its 
churches,  Kathhaus,  and  high-gabled  houses  make  it  well  worth 
a  visit  even  after  the  mediseval  wonders  of  Nuremberg  itself,  and 
although  it  can  be  reached  in  an  hour  or  so  from  Hamburg.  And 
it  may  be  that  the  devoted  tutor  himself  has  erected  the  best 
monument  to  his  pupil  by  writing  a  book  that  here  in  England,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can  rivet  the  eye  of  a  rum- 
mager  in  a  library,  and  pourtray  to  his  imagination,  as  stone  or 
marble  could  never  do,  the  spiritual  lineaments  of  the  matchless 
infant. 
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HAPPY  is  he  who  hears,  with  brow  elate, 

Above  the  tumult  of  th'  unheeding  throng, 
The  plaudits  of  the  Future  clear  and  strong, 

Down  the  long  centuries  reverberate, 

Though  unremembered  be  his  common  fate  ; 
Content  to  leave  a  heritage  of  song 
To  after-ages  who  can  do  no  wrong  ; 

Content,  though  never  gained,  Fame's  crown  to  wait. 

Dupe  of  his  dreams,  what  matter  if  not  his, 
Dim  in  the  crimson  gold  and  purple  gloom 
Of  some  cathedral  vast,  that  honoured  tomb 

Whose  stones  the  pilgrim  nations  kneeling  kiss  ? 
Slumbers  he  not  less  sound  though  overhead 
On  a  forgotten  mound  the  grasses  spread. 
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SEVERAL  strange  things  have  happened  to  me  in  my  life  that  my 
friends  could  never  account  for.  They  could  never  understand 
how  I  got  an  introduction  to  Twistleton,  Q.C.,  nor  why  that 
learned  gentleman,  after  allowing  me  to  devil  his  work  for  him 
for  ten  years  without  putting  anything  in  my  way,  suddenly  used 
every  effort  and  influence  he  was  capable  of  to  put  an  important 
and  valuable  junior  practice  in  my  hands. 

Twistleton,  Q.C.,  was  a  hard,  selfish  man.  In  person  he  was 
like  a  badly  dried  moth,  whose  long,  old-fashioned  whiskers  re- 
sembled the  remains  of  wings.  It  was  of  him  that  it  was  origin- 
ally said  that  he  was  the  living  representative  of  a  tenant  in 
tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct ;  and  there  was  consequently 
great  surprise  when  Twistleton  married  Lucy  Travers,  who,  as 
you  will  remember,  was  the  belle  of  her  season.  But  the  Travers 
were  not  so  well  off  as  they  pretended  to  be,  and  Twistleton,  as 
we  all  know,  made  his  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  had,  if 
anything,  an  ever-increasing  practice  in  the  Chancery  Division. 

Twistleton  was  undoubtedly  a  great  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
strong  common  sense,  but  he  had  two  fads.  He  was  a  believer  in 
ghosts,  and  he  wrote  everything  in  his  chambers  upon  a  Reming- 
ton type-writer. 

Twistleton  and  his  wife  were  staying  one  June  in  Norfolk, 
at  Lady  Barndore's.  Twistleton  was  due  in  town  to  argue  the 
great  patent  case  concerning  sewing  machines,  of  Buncombe  and 
Another  v.  Badger,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. I  expected  him  back  in  chambers  on  the  Monday  evening, 
understanding  that  he  intended  rejoining  his  wife  at  the  end  of 
the  week;  for  this  case  would  last  at  least  three  days,  and 
Twistleton  was  in  several  other  cases  on  the  list. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  I  had  dined  early  at 
my  club,  and  was  engaged  noting  up  Twistleton's  papers,  when  he 
came  in,  with  his  Gladstone  bag  and  rug,  looking,  as  I  thought, 
tired  and  out  of  spirits.  When  Twistleton  was  in  town  by  himself 
he  always  slept  at  his  own  chambers,  as  in  the  old  days  before 
he  was  married  ;  and  his  breakfast  (a  chop  and  two  eggs)  was  sent 
in  from  the  '  Cock.' 
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Twistleton,  having  heard  what  Foss,  his  clerk,  had  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  retainers,  dismissed  him.  Then  he  slammed  down 
the  windows,  which  I  had  opened  to  let  in  what  fresh  air  there  was 
in  Old  Square,  carefully  closed  the  door,  let  himself  into  the  hard 
chair  in  front  of  his  writing-table,  and  idly  leaned  over  the  papers 
which  were  before  him.  At  length  the  outer  door  was  heard  to 
close ;  Foss  had  departed,  and  Twistleton  broke  silence. 

'  Penrose,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  uncomfortable.' 

Twistleton,  I  may  here  remark,  was  always  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  me,  and  treated  me  as  a  friend,  for  I  believe  I 
was  useful  to  him.  I  had  made  great  way  in  his  affections  by 
solemnly  advising  him  to  marry  Miss  Travers  when  I  saw  he  was 
bent  on  doing  so ;  but,  since  his  marriage,  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  course  of  conduct  of  mine  had  been  altogether  to  my  advan- 
tage. I  looked  to  him  for  a  further  explanation,  which  I  saw  was 
coming. 

'Penrose,  my  dear  fellow,  who  do  you  think  is  at  Lady 
Barndore's  ? ' 

I  shook  my  head,  being  entirely  in  ignorance. 

i  Charley  Colston/  replied  Twistleton,  trying  to  carve  his 
whiskers  with  the  paper-knife.  '  Charley  Colston.' 

Poor  Charley  Colston !  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  paid 
his  addresses  to  pretty  Mrs.  Twistleton  in  former  days,  and 
report  said  she  had  encouraged  them.  No  wonder  Twistleton 
was  excited.  I  knew  him  to  be  of  an  extremely  jealous  nature. 

'  Now  mark  me,  Penrose,'  said  Twistleton,  shaking  his  fore- 
finger at  me  as  he  would  at  Lord  Usher  in  the  Appeal  Court — 
1  what  took  place  yesterday  when  I  was  playing  tennis  ?  The 
whole  time,  sir,  he  and  she  were  talking  and  chatting  together, 
and  laughing — yes,  laughing !  Perhaps  at  my  play,  for  I  played 
abominably ;  I  know  it.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them.' 

Twistleton's  tennis  was  never  first  rate.  He  had  begun  to 
play  too  late  in  life.  He  was  an  annoying  partner,  as  he  always 
insisted  on  leading,  taking  all  the  difficult  strokes,  and  failing 
at  them.  He  was  a  still  more  objectionable  opponent,  as  he  was 
always  taking  technical  objections  on  points  of  practice.  Still, 
however  badly  one  plays,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  laughed  at, 
even  by  one's  wife.  I  tried  to  soothe  Twistleton,  but  he 
interrupted  me. 

'  Now,  there  is  another  point  I  desire  to  urge.'  Twistleton 
always  spoke  as  though  he  was  addressing  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
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'When  I  asked  my  wife  to  come  back  to-day,  she  point  blank 
refused.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  whatever,'  I  answered.  '  She  had  arranged  to  stay, 
and  you  are  going  down  on  Saturday  again.  I  think  you  are 
making  mountains  out  of  molehills.' 

I  hope  I  am,  Penrose,  I  hope  I  am,'  replied  Twistleton  mourn- 
fully ;  *  but  you  didn't  see  them — I  did ; '  and  Twistleton  sighed 
deeply. 

Then  the  subject  dropped,  and  we  got  to  work  on  a  small 
case.  Soon,  Twistleton,  with  a  self-complacent  smile  on  his 
countenance,  was  playing  an  opinion  on  his  type-writer.  It  was 
to  him,  I  believe,  as  though  each  note  he  struck  produced  a  deep 
mellow  tone,  and  not  a  capital  or  small  Eoman.  I  can  remember 
when  Twistleton  first  had  his  type-writer.  In  those  days  he  used 
to  sit  at  it  for  hours,  practising ;  hitting  first  one  note  and  then  the 
other,  at  intervals  varying  between  ten  seconds  and  two  or  three 
minutes,  every  now  and  then  using  the  most  horrible  language, 
as  he  put  a  capital  for  a  small  Eoman  or  missed  a  space.  Then 
his  efforts  looked  as  though  they  were  the  productions  of  six 
drunken  printers  who  had  each  taken  an  absent  comrade's  work 
for  the  day ;  and  they  were  always  copied  before  they  went  to 
clients.  Now  the  machine  went  click,  click,  click,  evenly  and 
merrily.  Twistleton  was  a  perfect  master  of  it.  I  had  seen  him 
write  it  with  his  eyes  shut.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  could 
have  stood  on  his  head,  and  if  it  had  been  consonant  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Queen's  Counsel  to  do  so,  he  could  have  played  his 
instrument  in  that  posture. 

The  opinion  finished,  Twistleton,  who  was  a  very  methodical 
man,  put  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  in  readiness  to  commence  again, 
folded  and  signed  what  he  had  written,  and  bade  me  good-night. 
His  last  words  to  me  were — 

'  I  hope  you  are  right  about  Charley  Colston.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it,'  I  said. 

f  I  wish  I  were.' 

To-morrow  we  were  to  have  a  long  day  at  Buncombe  v.  Badger. 
When  I  arrived  in  the  morning,  Twistleton  was  at  breakfast.  I 
no  sooner  entered  than  he  set  down  his  egg-spoon,  and,  rushing 
at  me  with  a  piece  of  paper,  thrust  it  into  my  hands. 

*  Bead  that,'  he  cried  excitedly — 'read  that.' 

I  noticed  that  Twistleton  seemed  unwell.  There  was  a  wild 
look  in  his  eyes.  His  chop  was  untouched — a  reversal  of  Twistle- 
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ton's  procedure  at  breakfast,  which  was  more  extraordinary  to  me 
than  his  strange  appearance.  The  egg  he  was  eating  was, 'to 
any  one  with  a  sense  of  smell,  manifestly  a  bad  one ;  a  most  por- 
tentous fact  to  me,  who  remember  hearing  Twistleton — who 
never  knew  any  criminal  law — seriously  tell  the  boy  from  the 
*  Cock '  that  he  believed  a  bill  of  attainder  would  lie  against  him 
for  bringing  him  a  bad  egg.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  I  looked 
at  the  paper  in  my  hand :  on  it  were  two  words,  neatly  printed — 
« Charley  Colston.' 

I  stared  blankly  at  Twistleton.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Twistle- 
ton was  shaking  visibly. 

'  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously. 

*  Certainly  not,'  I  replied. 

(  Ah  ! '  sighed  Twistleton ;  and  added  sententiously,  * "  There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy." '  This  was  the  only  quotation  I  ever  heard  him 
utter  that  did  not  come  from  the  Law  Eeports.  I  believe  he 
fancied  it  was  a  phrase  he  had  invented  in  his  early  youth  when 
he  first  began  to  believe  in  ghosts. 

'  If  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts,  who  wrote  that  message  on 
my  type- writer  ?  ' 

Twistleton's  manner  was  very  impressive.  I  felt  like  a 
witness  committing  perjury. 

4 1  tell  you,  I  found  it  this  morning  when  I  went  to  write  a 
letter  just  before  breakfast.  Who  wrote  it?  '  he  shouted.  *  Who 
wrote  it  ?  I  will  know.' 

'  Perhaps  Foss,'  I  suggested. 

*  He  has  not  been  here,  and  can't  use  the  type-writer.' 

I  had  heard  him  say  so,  but  did  not  believe  it.  Foss  was 
afraid  of  overworking  himself,  and  so  did  not  choose  to  learn  it, 
but  any  fool  could  use  it  if  he  liked  to  learn.  My  opinion  was 
that  Foss  could  use  it.  He  was  like  the  monkeys,  who,  as  the 
negro  said,  *  could  talk  if  they  would,  but  knew  if  they  did  they 
would  be  made  to  work.' 

*  How  about  the  laundress  ?  '  I  suggested. 

'  Ah  !  the  laundress,'  repeated  Twistleton,  thoughtfully ;  *  the 
laundress.' 

So  Mrs.  Buttick,  the  laundress,  was  sent  for  when  Foss  came 
in  ;  but  she  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  type-writer  or  the  writing, 
making  a  new  suggestion,  which  did  not,  to  our  thinking,  much 
advance  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  that  was  that  the 
culprit  was  the  cat. 
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i  It  is  a  message,'  said  Twistleton  mysteriously  ;  '  a  message ! ' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  I  said.  *  Some  fellow  has  strolled  in,  and  written 
the  name  for  fun.' 

'  Fun  ! '  cried  Twistleton  indignantly.  '  Fun  ! '  And  then 
more  quietly  :  '  No,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  it  is  a  message.' 

Very  little  of  Buncombe  v.  Badger  could  I  get  into  Twistle- 
ton's  head  that  day.  Plans  and  specifications  he  seemed  not  to 
understand ;  the  seductive  literary  style  of  the  affidavit  had  no 
charm  for  him.  He  could  only  gaze  at  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  murmur  ever  and  anon,  '  A  message  ! ' 

I  saw  it  was  best  to  humour  him,  and  at  my  suggestion  the 
type-writer  was  locked  up  that  night,  and  he  took  the  key  with 
him  into  his  bedroom.  We  had  had  a  rattling  good  dinner 
together,  and  when  I  left  Twistleton  he  was  in  much  better  spirits. 

1  If  the  ghost  comes  to-night,  he  won't  be  able  to  get  at  the 
type-writer,  anyhow,'  I  said,  laughing. 

'  Hush  !  I  don't  know,'  replied  Twistleton  solemnly.  *  It  is  no 
jesting  subject.' 

I  went  my  way,  wondering  how  a  man  with  Twistleton's 
practice  could  believe  in  ghosts,  and  who  the  deuce  had  written 
Charley  Colston's  name  on  the  type-writer. 

The  next  morning  I  walked  down  to  Twistleton's  directly  after 
breakfast.  I  found  him  in  the  wildest  imaginable  condition.  He 
had  taken  every  precaution,  locking  up  the  type-writer,  placing 
the  key  under  his  pillow ;  and  yet,  here  was  the  message,  as  he 
called  it,  printed  in  clear,  faultless  style  :  '  Charley  Colston.  He 
is  with  your  wife.  Charley  Colston.' 

*  I  must  go.     I  must  go.     Oh !  Penrose,  what  shall  I  do  ?  '  he 
cried  in  agony,  as  I  entered  the  room. 

*  Go  ?  '  I  said  ;  l  and  who  is  to  lead  in  Buncombe  v.  Badger  ?  ' 
He  was  silent,  and  buried  all  of  his  face,  except  his  whiskers, 

in  his  hands.     Even  his  hands,  large  and  uncouth  as  they  were, 
could  not  contain  his  whiskers.' 

*  Think  of  Writson  and  Clame.  What  will  they  say  ? '  I  urged, 
seeing  the  effect  that  my  words  had  on  him.     '  They  rely  on  you 
in  this  case.' 

The  name  of  this  eminent  firm  seemed  to  calm  Twistleton  to 
some  extent. 

1  My  dear  Penrose,'  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  '  this  is  a 
message  ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  I  will  do  my  duty ;  I  will  stay 
by  my  clients.' 
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'  Twistleton,  you  speak  like  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  a  man  of 
honour,'  I  said,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  proud  to  shake  it.  '  If 
it  is  a  message,'  I  added  to  humour  him,  'it  will  come  again 
to-night.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  will  watch  the 
type-writer  all  night.' 

Twistleton  wrung  my  hand  with  gratitude  at  this  suggestion 
of  mine,  and  calmed  himself.  I  made  him  eat  some  of  his  cold 
chop,  and  sent  for  some  brandy  and  water  for  him,  instead  of  the 
tea,  which  had  already  stood  in  the  teapot  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Then  I  endeavoured  to  coach  him  in  Buncombe  v.  Badger,  but  with 
small  success.  Then  we  went  over  to  the  Appeal  Court,  in  which 
I  took  my  seat ;  for  though  I  was  not  briefed  in  the  case,  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  was  interested  in  seeing  how  Twistleton 
got  on  with  it.  He  was  very  able  at  picking  up  a  case  as  he  went 
along,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  him.  I 
had  never  seen  him  as  nervous  as  he  was  to-day — not  even  on  his 
wedding-day — and  I  was  quite  frightened  for  him. 

Lord  Usher,  M.E.,  supported  by  Smugg,  L.J.,  and  Summer- 
bosh,  L.J.,  formed  the  Court.  Twistleton  came  in  late ;  he  had 
been  at  a  consultation.  As  he  entered  I  heard  two  solicitors' 
clerks  say  to  each  other — 

1  Who  is  that  with  the  whiskers  ?  ' 

'  Twistleton,  Q.C. :  he  has  the  biggest  practice  at  the  bar.' 

*  He  looks  like  a  boiled  owl,'  suggested  his  companion. 

'  Drinks,  I  believe,'  was  the  reply. 

This  was  horrible,  for  Twistleton  was  a  follower  of  Prebendary 
Falutin,  the  great  teetotaller. 

But  certainly  Twistleton  had  a  dissipated  look  this  morning. 
His  eyes  were  red,  and  the  lines  under  his  eyes  were  very  dark 
and  hollow ;  his  cheeks  were  pale  and  yellow.  Something  of  this 
kind,  I  fancy,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  remarked  to  Lord  Justice 
Smugg,  who  nodded  assent. 

Twistleton  rose  to  open  the  case,  which  was  a  very  intricate 
one,  and  Lord  Usher,  according  to  his  constant  practice,  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  regularity  of  a  piece  of  clockwork  every  two 
and  a  half  minutes,  and  then  wondered  why  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  case  and  shook  himself  impatiently.  Much  to  Lord 
Usher's  astonishment,  Twistleton  did  not  deliver  any  of  those 
stinging  retorts  by  which  he  was  wont  to  keep  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  order,  and  frighten  their  Lordships  into  deciding  in  his 
favour.  On  noticing  this,  Lord  Usher  began  to  chaff  and  rally 
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Twistleton  in  a  manner  that  was  the  admiration  of  the  junior  bar, 
the  two  Lords  Justices,  and,  not  least  of  all,  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  himself.  At  length  Twistleton,  in  expatiating  on  the 
merits  of  Buncombe's  sewing  machine,  alluded  to  it  as  a  type- 
writer. Whereupon  Lord  Usher  said,  with  a  humorous  leer, 
that  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  type-writers,  no  doubt  Mr.  Twis- 
tleton would  have  been  called  as  a  specialist  to  give  evidence  and 
would  not  have  been  arguing  the  case  before  them.  At  which 
those  in  the  court  who  knew  of  Twistleton's  fad  tittered  ;  and  his 
Lordship's  namesakes  who  stand  about  the  Court  put  their  hands 
before  their  faces  and  shook  visibly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
called  out  '  Hush  ! '  and  looked  angry.  But  Twistleton  lost  his 
temper  over  this,  and  asked  his  Lordship  if  his  Lordship  meant 
to  hint  that  the  Court  did  not  want  to  hear  him ;  and  intimated 
his  intention,  if  such  was  the  case,  of  sitting  down.  And  then  the 
whole  Court  was  really  quite  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  row ;  and  every  one  ceased  to  fidget,  and  paid  close 
attention  to  Lord  Usher ;  to  hear  him,  with  his  blandest  and  most 
urbane  of  smiles,  explaining  how  it  was  the  great  privilege  of  that 
Court  to  listen  to  Mr.  Twistleton,  and  what  a  high  value  they  set 
upon  that  privilege,  and  how  it  was  quite  inconceivable  to  him 
(Lord  Usher)  that  he  (Mr.  Twistleton)  could  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  this  Court  or  any  other  Court  should  wish  him  to  sit  down. 
Whereupon  Twistleton  murmured  that  his  Lordship  was  very 
good,  meaning  thereby  that  he  should  like  to  be  with  his  Lord- 
ship in  a  small  room  where  he  could  give  him  a  bit  of  his 
mind.  Then  the  case  proceeded  quite  regularly,  until  Twistleton 
handed  Lord  Usher  a  lot  of  papers  to  explain  his  case ;  and  Lord 
Usher  coming  to  one,  said,  with  a  knowing  side-glance  at  Smugg, 
L.  J.,  that,  from  the  handwriting,  it  must  be  a  note  of  Mr.  Twistle- 
ton's in  another  case ;  as  he  did  not  know  that  any  one  of  the 
name  of  Charles  Colston  was  a  party  to  this  case.  And  what 
would  have  happened  then  I  don't  know ;  only  the  Court  rose  for 
lunch. 

I  heard  two  or  three  people  say  that  day  that  '  Twistleton, 
poor  fellow,  was  doing  more  work  than  he  ought  to ; '  that  *  Twis- 
tleton was  a  clever  fellow,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends.'  Indeed,  Twistleton's  strange  conduct  in 
Buncombe  v.  Badger  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
robing-room. 

When  Twistleton  came  out  of  court,  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
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culty  to  prevent  him  rushing  down  to  Norfolk  by  the  night  train. 
He  was  sure  it  was  true  ;  he  believed  in  the  message.  I  calmed 
him  down,  and  we  had  dinner  together  at  my  club.  He  had  to 
continue  his  speech  in  the  morning.  I  tried  to  coach  him  in 
Buncombe  v.  Badger,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  I  do  not  think  he 
even  knew  for  which  side  he  was  appearing. 

We  agreed  that  we  would  sit  up  in  watches  and  so  keep  our 
eye  on  the  type-writer  all  night.  There  was  a  sofa  in  the  recess 
of  the  window,  and  Twistleton  sent  me  to  bed  and  placed  himself 
on  this.  I  bade  him  good-night,  and  took  his  bed  for  the  first 
half  of  the  night.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke  and 
went  to  Twistleton.  He  was  wide  awake,  reading  some  papers,  on 
the  sofa. 

'  Have  you  seen  anything  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Nothing  whatever/  he  replied. 

1  Nor  heard  anything  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  sound.' 

We  took  the  lamp  to  the  type-writer  and  opened  it.  There 
was  the  sheet  of  paper  as  he  always  left  it,  untouched.  Twistleton 
locked  it  up  again  and  took  the  key. 

*  Put  it  under  your  pillow.' 

'  I  will,'  he  replied ;  '  it's  very  good  of  you  to  sit  up  like 
this.' 

*  It's  nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you,'  I  answered. 
4  Keep  strict  watch,  won't  you  ?  ' 

'  I  promise  you,'  I  said. 

Twistleton  shook  me  by  the  hand,  with  emotion,  and  went 
out ;  he  looked  very  ill  and  wretched,  I  thought,  and  was  sorry 
for  him.  Was  it  a  ghost's  message  or  what,  that  was  making  his 
life  a  burden  to  him  ?  Should  I  solve  the  mystery  to-night  ? 

I  waited  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  dawn  came  peeping 
through  the  painted  shutters  and  made  the  lamp  look  dim.  I 
was  almost  dozing — in  fact,  I  had  shut  my  eyes,  and  lost  conscious- 
ness for  perhaps  a  minute,  perhaps  more.  A  sharp  clicking  sound 
awoke  me.  It  was  the  type-writer.  There,  seated  on  a  chair  in 
front  of  it,  playing  nimbly  on  the  queer  instrument,  was  a  white, 
misty  figure.  It  had  finished.  It  closed  the  cover  down  and 
turned  the  key.  It  wheeled  round  to  the  door,  and  I  saw  the 
face  and  whiskers  I  knew  so  well ;  it  was  Twistleton  himself. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  wake  him,  but  I  had  heard  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  wake  persons  walking  in  their  sleep.  He  wanted 
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all  the  sleep  he  could  get,  so  I  decided  to  let  him  alone,  to  walk 
down  to  my  own  chambers  and  get  some  more  rest  myself.  When 
I  got  out  into  Old  Square  I  could  not  help  roaring  with  laughter. 
It  was  too  funny.  The  idea  of  old  Twistleton  writing  messages  to 
himself  on  the  type- writer,  and  being  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
by  them.  What  a  story  to  tell  against  him !  No  one  would 
believe  it,  it  was  too  good  to  be  true. 

I  awoke  a  little  late  the  next  morning,  but  went  straight  down 
to  Old  Square  before  breakfast.  Alas  !  I  was  too  late.  There  was 
Foss  in  misery  over  a  hasty  scrawl  of  Twistleton's.  He  had  gone 
to  Barndore  by  the  early  train  ;  Foss  was  to  make  any  excuse  he 
thought  fit  to  Writson  and  Clame.  There  was  the  type-writer 
shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces,  its  intricate  machinery  a  shape- 
less chaos.  I  shuddered  to  think  what  would  happen  if  there  was 
anything  between  Charley  Colston  and  Mrs.  Twistleton. 

In  town  every  one  was  asking  what  had  become  of  Twistleton. 
The  rumour  went  round  the  law  courts  that  he  was  insane.  I 
maintained  a  discreet  silence.  Mr.  Clame  was  almost  crying,  as 
Slokoach,  murmuring  something  about  '  bad  news,  and  his  learned 
leader,'  rose  to  continue  Twistleton's  opening.  Lord  Usher, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  Twistleton,  made  the  Court  of 
Appeal  a  place  of  fiery  torment  to  that  eminent  elderly  junior, 
Mr.  Slokoach.  Bustle,  Q.C.,  for  Badger,  was  not  even  called 
upon  to  reply  ;  Buncombe  and  Another  were  dismissed,  with  costs. 

The  early  train  stopped,  as  I  knew,  at  every  station,  forty 
in  number.  I  could  imagine  poor  Twistleton's  state  of  mind  as 
he  pottered  along  in  a  slow  train  to  Barndore.  He  arrived  at  the 
house  about  breakfast  time — I  have  the  story  from  Grimbleton, 
who  was  there — he  came  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  his  appear- 
ance elicited  a  shout  of  surprise. 

'  What  has  become  of  Buncombe  r.  Badger  ?  '  cried  Lord  Barn- 
dore. «  Settled,  eh  ? ' 

*  Not  that  I  know  of,'  muttered  Twistleton,  sulkily ;  and  then, 
looking  round  fiercely,  asked,  '  Where's  my  wife  ? 

1  Not  down  yet,'  replied  Lord  Barndore. 

Twistleton  looked  hastily  round,  as  though  in  search  of  some 
one  else,  and  then  tore  upstairs  to  his  wife's  room.  The  whole 
company  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

There  was  some  explanation  about  '  bad  news,'  but  the  Twis- 
tletons  never  went  into  mourning ;  and  Mrs.  Twistleton  seemed 
very  merry  all  that  day.  It  is  true  Twistleton  was  moody  and 
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shut  himself  up  a  good  deal.  Grimbleton  told  me  that  he  never 
understood  the  whole  business  in  the  least ;  in  fact,  in  Twistleton's 
circle  it  was  a  nine  days'  wonder.  By-the-by,  I  almost  forgot  to 
mention  that  Charley  Colston  left  Barndore  to  be  married  in 
Scotland  the  day  after  Twistleton  came  to  town. 

When  Twistleton  returned  to  Old  Square  he  was  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man.  He  gave  up  believing  in  ghosts,  and  did  not  buy 
another  type-writer.  I  told  Twistleton  that  I  would  not  let  the 
matter  go  any  further,  and  I  mentioned  at  the  time  that  he 
might  get  me  the  junior  brief  in  Buncombe  v.  Badger,  which 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  through  Twistleton's  clear 
arguments,  Lord  Usher  and  Lords  Justices  Smugg  and  Summer- 
bosh  were  overruled. 

That  year,  mostly  through  Twistleton's  influence,  my  fee  book 
credited  me  with  2,OOOL 

I  have  kept  my  secret  well,  but  since  Twistleton  succeeded 
Lord  Usher  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  Lady  Twistleton  has  not  called 
on  Mrs.  Penrose,  and,  although  my  wife  assures  me  that  she  is 
rather  glad  of  it,  she  is  always  telling  me  now  that  she  does  not 
think  so  good  a  story  should  be  lost  to  the  world  as  that  of 
*  Twistleton's  Type-writer.' 
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THE  common  swift  is  the  most  ecclesiologically  minded  of  British 
birds.  While  the  solemn  rook  delights  in  the  tall  elms  of  the 
country  churchyard,  and  the  pert  swallow  builds  at  his  ease  under 
the  overhanging  eaves  of  the  sacred  chancel,  the  sober  swift  him- 
self, black-robed  and  white-throated,  selects  for  his  home  the 
battlements  of  the  tower,  or  rears  his  brood  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  gargoyles  on  some  aged  and  airy  cathedral  belfry.  He  is  the 
highest  churchman  of  our  native  ornithology,  and  he  flies  high  on 
his  aerial  excursions.  No  other  bird  can  equal  him  in  station.  On 
warm  summer  evenings,  when  the  gnats  and  mayflies  are  swarm- 
ing by  the  thousand  in  the  upper  air,  you  may  watch  the  swifts  in 
long  rhythmical  curves  swooping  on  broad  wings  from  the  tall 
church  steeple,  and  collecting  their  tithes  open-mouthed  among 
the  unsuspecting  and  literally  decimated  flying  insects.  Though 
the  connection  between  the  British  swift  and  bird's  nest  soup  may 
seem  at  first  sight  much  like  the  proverbial  relation  between 
Goodwin  sands  and  Tenterden  steeple,  I  hold  that  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  our  English  bird  is 
the  best  prelude  to  the  history  of  his  Chinese  edible-nest-making 
cousin ;  and  so  I  shall  not  apologise  for  beginning  my  investigation 
of  the  soup  and  its  origin  by  some  preliminary  account  of  the 
very  inferior  and  inedible  nests  constructed  by  our  own  familiar 
spacies. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the  alarming  prevalence 
of  school-boards  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  higher  culture, 
a  lamentable  ignorance  still  exists  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  common  swift.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  British  birds,  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  every  tower,  steeple, 
or  tall  house  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  and 
yet,  so  unobservant  is  the  soul  of  man,  that  most  people  never 
accurately  distinguish  him  from  that  totally  unconnected  and  un- 
related set  of  birds,  the  swallows  and  martins.  If  the  swift  were 
merely  another  slightly  divergent  member  of  the  swallow  group, 
this  superficial  error  of  classification  might  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  comparatively  unimportant.  One  swallow  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  another.  But  in  truth  the  swifts  and  swallows,  though 
externally  at  first  sight  a  good  deal  alike,  are  in  all  the  more  note- 
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worthy  underlying  points  of  structure  and  descent  as  different  as 
a  cat  is  from  a  rabbit.  The  swallow  is  a  creature  of  the  sparrow 
type,  which  has  taken  to  hawking  after  flies  in  the  open  air,  and 
so  has  acquired  (by  the  usual  machinery  of  natural  selection,  in 
anticipation  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory)  the  exact  form  of  wings, 
beak,  and  body  best  adapted  to  that  mean  form  of  predatory 
existence.  The  swift,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dingy  northern 
ally  of  the  humming  birds,  which,  instead  of  hunting  after  honey 
and  insects  in  the  nectary  of  flowers,  has  adopted  the  same  bad 
habit  of  chasing  midges  in  the  open  sky,  and  has  therefore 
acquired  the  precise  form  of  wings,  beak,  tail,  and  body  already 
independently  hit  out  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  very  different 
swallows  and  martins.  The  resemblance,  as  the  naturalists  say, 
is  a  purely  adaptive  one.  And  yet  so  wonderfully  like  have  the 
two  distinct  types  become  in  all  outer  semblance  that  even  sys- 
tematic ornithologists  themselves  were  long  deceived  into  sup- 
posing a  real  relationship  to  subsist  between  them.  It  is  only  in 
quite  recent  years  that  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
the  bones  and  the  distribution  of  the  feather-tracts  have  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  swift  is  not,  in  fact,  a  swallow  at  all,  but  a  dull 
and  very  sober-suited  cousin  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  tropical 
humming  birds.  Flower-haunters  are  always  gorgeously  apparelled ; 
fly-catchers  are  usually  dark  and  dingy. 

The  swift  is  the  most  aerial  of  all  native  birds.  The  old 
ornithologists  fabled  that  he  had  no  legs  ;  and  the  Greek  name 
given  him  by  Linnaeus,  Cypselus  apus,  had  reference  to  this  quaint 
and  characteristic  belief  of  the  earlier  semi-mythical  natural 
history.  Certainly  swifts  very  seldom  settle  on  the  ground,  except 
owing  to  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  when 
they  do,  their  short  legs  hardly  give  them  purchase  enough  to 
rise  again  into  the  air,  while  their  long  wings  get  sadly  in  the 
way,  and  make  it  a  work  of  difficulty  for  them  to  regain  the 
perpendicular  in  their  native  element.  For  this  reason  they 
generally  alight  by  clutching  a  wall  or  cliff  with  their  hooked 
feet,  and  they  prefer  lofty  aerial  situations  because  there  they  can 
launch  themselves  boldly  upon  the  breeze,  and,  falling  a  little  at 
first,  use  their  long  wings  as  a  sort  of  parachute,  before  com- 
mencing their  beautiful  curved  flight.  The  atmosphere,  indeed, 
is  their  true  home;  no  other  bird  more  fully  realises  in  this 
respect  the  central  ideal  of  bird  existence ;  as  fowls  of  the  air 
they  are  without  a  living  rival,  often  passing  sixteen  hours  on 
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the  wing  together.  Their  tiny,  bodies  are  very  light,  and  ad- 
mirably shaped  for  cleaving  the  unresisting  atmosphere;  their 
powerful  wings  are  longer  for  their  size  than  even  those  of  the 
albatross  himself.  As  they  dart  through  the  air  they  scream  con- 
tinually in  a  shrill  high  note,  intoning  as  they  go  their  song  of 
victory. 

Your  swift  is  a  perfect  valetudinarian  among  birds  ;  he  has  his 
own  ideas  about  meteorological  questions;  and  a  creature  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  upper  air  may  perhaps  be  pa'rdoned  for  taking  an 
invalid's  interest  in  all  matters  of  climatic  importance.  He  passes 
for  a  great  Sybarite  on  the  point  of  temperature.  Like  a  sensible 
bird,  he  winters  in  Africa,  and  he  doesn't  come  north  with  the 
swallows  and  martins,  in  the  raw  days  of  March  or  April;  he 
follows  Charles  Lamb's  excellent  advice,  and  waits  until  the  world 
is  well  warmed  by  May  sunshine.  In  this  he  acts  undoubtedly 
right.  I  have  known  many  imprudent  lives  sacrificed  by  too 
early  a  return  from  Algeria  or  Egypt  to  the  flesh-pots  of  St.  James's. 
But  I  don't  myself  think  the  swift  is  mainly  governed  in  this  matter 
by  considerations  of  the  state  of  the  thermometer.  He  really  waits, 
I  believe,  until  he  has  reason  to  know  that  the  high-flying  midges 
are  well  hatched  out  in  northern  Europe.  The  swallows  and 
martins  fly  low ;  they  catch  their  food  above  the  ponds  and 
meadows,  and  the  creatures  on  whose  destruction  they  have  long 
specialised  themselves  begin  to  come  out  from  their  eggs  and 
cocoons  as  early  as  the  first  fine  days  of  April.  But  in  a  world 
practically  governed  by  the  hard  and  cold  Malthusian  law  of 
universal  competition,  every  species  must  needs  strike  out  a  line 
for  itself  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  and  the  special  line  affected  by 
the  swift  is  that  of  a  high-flying  insect-catcher  in  the  upper 
atmosphere.  For  this  his  chosen  walk  of  life  he  has  specially 
fitted  himself  by  slow  modification  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
in  none  other  is  he  adapted  by  nature  to  shine  equally.  Every- 
where else  he  would  be  at  once  cut  out  by  the  other  kinds  more 
peculiarly  adapted  for  each  department  of  hawking  and  fly-catch- 
ing. Hence  he  never  attempts  to  come  north  until  he  knows  the 
English  high-flying  insects  are  pretty  sure  to  be  out  and  about 
again. 

By  what  strange  and  mysterious  psychological  mechanism 
does  the  swift  learn  that  the  period  for  migration  has  actually 
arrived  ?  Simply,  I  believe,  by  a  natural  see-saw,  dependent  only 
on  the  alternation  of  the  seasons.  For  when  the  swift  is  not  in 
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Great  Britain,  he  is  off  at  his  other  alternative  residence  in  the 
Cape  Colony.  As  some  people  keep  up  a  house  in  England  and  a 
winter  villa  at  Cannes  or  Mentone,  so  the  swift  has  always  a 
summer  nest  in  Europe,  and  a  winter  nest  in  temperate  South 
Africa.  Or  rather,  they  are  each  in  their  own  time  summer 
nests  alike ;  for,  of  course,  whenever  it  is  winter  here  it  is  sunny 
midsummer  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Unwise  admirers  of  the 
swift  have  ventured  boldly  to  assert  that  he  knows  when  cold 
weather  is  coming,  and  therefore  goes  away  from  England  in 
autumn  before  it  arrives.  When  men  speak  so  to  you,  believe 
them  not.  This  is  nonsense  (with  all  due  deference  to  its  pro- 
pounders)  ;  the  swift  knows,  not  when  it  will  be  cold,  but  when  it 
has  been  cold — a  much  easier  matter — like  all  the  rest  of  us.  The 
reason  why  he  leaves  so  much  earlier  than  our  other  summer 
migrants  is  simply  because  food  fails  him.  There  is  nothing 
miraculous  in  knowing  when  you  are  hungry ;  the  merest  infant 
well  knows  that  much.  The  cold  upper  air  begins  to  feel  the 
chilling  effect  of  autumn  long  before  the  basking  lowland 
meadows ;  and  when  the  supply  of  flies  falls  short  in  the  high 
circles  where  swifts  habitually  move,  the  swifts  are  prompted  by 
an  inner  monitor  (other  than  conscience)  to  flit  southward.  So 
they  make  tracks  for  Africa  in  a  formed  body,  devouring  the 
remaining  insects  as  they  go,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  other- 
wise applied,  '  swallow,  swallow,  flying  south.' 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  the  swift  is  a  bird  of 
delicate  constitution,  and  that  a  marked  aversion  to  cold  for  its 
own  sake  is  one  of  his  most  obvious  personal  characteristics.  A 
member  of  an  essentially  tropical  family,  he  visits  the  northern  and 
southern  temperate  regions  only  during  the  very  height  of  their 
summer  season,  and  probably  loiters  long  on  the  way,  breaking 
the  journey  in  Morocco  and  the  Soudan,  like  those  wise  invalids 
who  leave  Egypt  or  Algeria  early  in  February,  and  only  reach  the 
Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover  when  the  English  spring  has  fairly  reached 
the  dangerous  summit  of  May  hill.  Then  in  autumn  he  is  off 
again  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  if  by  any  chance  a  few 
stragglers  linger  on  too  late  in  September  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  overtaken  and  numbed  by  the  first  frost,  in  which  case 
they  fall  helplessly  fluttering  on  the  unfamiliar  ground  and  are 
left  to  the  cruel  tender  mercies  of  the  village  children.  Nor  can 
the  swift  himself  be  counted  an  affectionate  parent.  As  soon  as 
the  time  for  migrating  arrives,  he  sets  off  at  once,  regardless  of 
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circumstances ;  and  if  his  callow  young  are  not  strong  enough 
to  follow  him,  he  abandons  them  without  remorse  to  slow 
starvation. 

In  both  his  homes  the  swift  has  a  regular  nest  of  his  own,  to 
which,  as  is  now  well  ascertained,  the  same  pair  return  regularly 
season  after  season.  Many  writers  of  the  essentially  miraculous 
school  have  indulged  in  pretty  but  groundless  ecstasies  over  the 
*  marvellous  instinct '  which  enables  the  birds  thus  to  find  their 
way  from  the  centre  of  Africa,  across  lands  and  seas,  to  a  par- 
ticular house  in  a  particular  village  in  some  inland  shire  of 
England  or  Ireland.  It  is  curious  what  a  delight  some  people 
seem  to  take  in  attributing  to  the  lower  animals  powers  and 
faculties  which  would  at  once  be  judged  preposterous,  or  even 
supernatural,  if  claimed  for  our  ordinary  common  humanity.  And 
yet,  are  we  not  better,  than  many  sparrows  ?  Instinct  is  a  very  con- 
venient name  for  any  faculty  we  can't  immediately  explain  ;  but 
if  our  brother  man  ever  casually  informed  us  that  he  could  read 
music  at  sight,  or  speak  Chinese,  by  pure  instinct,  we  should 
politely  inquire  whether  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Baron  Munchausen  or  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  amiable 
and  lamented  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver.  Why  be  more  credulous 
in  the  case  of  birds  ?  The  fact  is,  no  supernatural  gift  of  any 
sort  need  be  postulated  on  behalf  of  migrating  swifts  or  swallows. 
They  go  in  large  bodies,  many  individual  members  of  which  have 
traversed  the  same  ground  with  their  own  elders  year  after  year 
for  many  seasons.  The  older  birds  lead  the  way,  the  younger 
follow,  and  in  due  time  take  the  place  of  their  parents  as  the 
fathers  of  the  flock  drop  off  and  die.  Seniority,  in  short,  is  the 
rule  of  the  service.  They  have  the  position  of  the  sun  to  guide 
them  at  all  times,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must  always, 
without  exception,  fly  sunward,  until  they  reach  the  farther 
tropic.  If  in  the  morning  they  go  a  little  too  much  to  the  east, 
by  the  afternoon  a  fairly  equal  westerly  deflection  will  correct  the 
error  without  the  need  for  taking  special  observations.  They  fly 
high,  and  can  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  as  they  go, 
most  of  which  is  doubtless  already  fairly  familiar  to  them.  One 
has  only  got  to  remember  the  map-like  aspect  of  the  land  spread 
out  before  one  from  any  high  mountain  to  see  how  much  easier  it 
is  for  a  bird  to  find  its  way,  through  the  open  heaven,  than  for  us 
poor  feeble  crawling  human  creatures,  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
cramping  barriers  of  hills  and  downs  and  lanes  and  hedges.  '  I 
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would  I  were  a  bird,'  warbles  the  British  balladist ;  the  swifts  and 
swallows  already  possess  that  high  privilege. 

In  process  of  time  the  birds  arrive  at  the  sea,  and  it  is  known 
that  they  always  pass  over  each  belt  or  arm  at  the  point  where  it 
is,  or  once  was,  narrowest.  English  swifts  choose  one  or  other  of 
the  well-known  routes  by  Folkestone  or  Newhaven;  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  they  cross  either  from  Shakespeare's  Cliff  and 
Shorncliffe  to  Cape  Grisnez,  or  else  from  Beachy  Head  or  Fairlight 
Downs  to  near  Dieppe.  Here  familiar  landmarks  guide  their 
flight,  and  if  one  or  two  birds  happen  to  go  wrong,  the  general 
sense  of  the  entire  body  is  pretty  sure  to  save  them  in  the  end 
from  serious  error.  Union  is  strength ;  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  reason 
why  the  migratory  birds  always  undertake  their  annual  journeys  in 
large  bodies.  Similarly,  when  the  swifts  reach  the  Mediterranean, 
they  cross  by  one  or  the  other  of  two  recognised  routes.  The 
more  westerly  brigades  take  the  short  sea  passage  from  Gibraltar 
to  Tangiers ;  the  more  easterly  break  the  journey,  so  to  speak, 
from  Mentone  and  Monte  Carlo,  via  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  to  the 
African  coast  about  Bona  and  Tunis.  Neither  way,  it  is  important 
to  remember,  need  they  ever  for  a  minute  be  out  of  sight  of  land ; 
and  in  most  cases,  from  their  elevated  standpoint,  they  can  see 
both  shores  at  once  from  the  very  beginning.  What  need,  then, 
to  call  in  a  supernatural  sense,  out  of  pure  wantonness,  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  sailor  who  steers  straight  from  one  head- 
land to  another  visible  one  right  in  front  of  him  ?  Instincts  are 
seldom  or  never  miraculous;  they  are  only  fixed  and  confirmed 
habits. 

Once  more,  when  the  returning  swift,  on  his  homeward  journey 
from  Spain  and  Africa,  sights  the  well-remembered  cliffs  of  perfidious 
Albion,  it  is  easy  enough  for  him  (as  the  balloonist  would  soon  tell 
us)  to  find  his  way  straight  across  country  to  King's  Peddington 
or  Nettlecombe  Parva.  Familiar  landmarks  everywhere  guide  his 
course,  landmarks  to  which  he  has  long  been  accustomed  in  his 
daily  excursions  throughout  the  live-long  summer.  We  forget,  in 
fact,  in  our  reasonings  about  these  things,  that  the  swift  is  always 
accustomed  to  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  world  in  general ; 
that  a  broad  and  enlightened  conception  of  the  features  of  the 
country  is  a  birthright  of  his  race,  and  that  narrow,  confined,  or 
grovelling  ideas  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  lofty  notion  of  domestic 
policy.  He  moves  for  ever  in  an  exalted  sphere  ;  he  is  an  aeronaut 
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•who  has  solved  the  problem  of  steerage  and  motive  power;  able  to 
rise  as  high  as  a  balloon,  he  can  direct  his  motion  as  the  balloonist 
cannot.  Hence  to  his  cosmopolitan  soul  a  little  excursion  from 
Cape  Town  to  Devonshire  is  nothing  much  greater  than  a  seven 
days'  walking  tour  in  hilly  country  to  our  own  crawling  human 
legs  and  confined  faculties. 

Add  that  the  eyes  of  birds  are  exceedingly  keen,  or  almost 
telescopic,  and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  way  of  a 
bird  on  the  wing  is,  after  all,  no  very  serious  or  inscrutable 
mystery. 

And  now  at  last  I  arrive  fairly,  after  so  much  digression  (who 
does  not  love  digression  ?),  at  the  nest  itself,  the  precursor  and 
foreshadower  of  the  edible  bird's  nests  of  Celestial  cookery.  For 
the  peculiarity  of  the  swift's  architectural  views  is  simply  this:  he 
does  not  merely  weave  and  interweave  the  materials  of  his  home, 
like  other  birds,  but  glues  them  together  by  a  special  secretion, 
a  sort  of  sticky  jelly  which  he  fabricates  on  purpose,  and  of  which 
he  alone  among  birds  possesses  the  secret.  His  nest  is  usually 
placed  under  the  roof  of  a  house  or  the  battlements  of  a  church 
tower,  and  is  rudely  constructed  of  bits  of  grass,  fibrous  roots, 
moss  and  lichen,  wool,  hair,  fur,  and  feathers,  or  the  cottony  down 
of  seeds  and  plants,  all  securely  felted  and  agglutinated  together 
by  a  very  sticky  gelatinous  mixture.  Here  we  catch  evolution 
actually  in  the  act ;  the  thin  shreds  or  fibres  which  thus  connect 
-the  straws  and  feathers  of  the  swift's  nest  are  the  raw  material 
of  the  edible  bird's  nest,  which  consists  entirely  of  that  particular 
element  (in  the  purest  specimens)  unmixed  with  any  unpleasant 
foreign  body.  Not  but  that  the  edible  bird's  nest  itself  is 
about  as  unpleasant  a  thing  to  eat  as  any  yet  devised  by  the 
Celestial  imagination ;  for  both  in  the  swift  and  in  the  Chinese  swift- 
let  the  jelly-like  matter  is  really,  to  quote  the  delicate  language 
of  science,  'inspissated  mucus  from  the  salivary  glands.'  The 
general  reader  will  forgive  my  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the 
numerous  passages  in  classical  or  scientific  authors  best  left  un- 
translated in  the  original  tongue. 

I  ought  to  mention  in  passing  that  our  own  swift  seldom 
builds  a  nest  for  himself  at  all ;  he  usually  takes  possession  by 
forcible  means  of  the  lares  and  penates  of  some  unhappy  sparrow, 
whom  he  forcibly  ejects  without  form  of  law ;  and  it  is  only  when 
•driven  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  anybody  to  dispossess 
that  he  can  be  induced  to  construct  a  dwelling  for  himself.  He 
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is  by  choice  a  robber,  and  only  by  compulsion  a  peaceable  house- 
holder. Now  this  indisposition  to  collect  materials  for  a  nest  on 
his  own  account  is  clearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  curious  habit  of 
making  edible  bird's  nests  from  hardened  saliva  ;  and  as  it  flows 
naturally  from  the  other  habits  and  manners  of  the  swift  family, 
it  gives  us  at  once  the  true  key  to  the  entire  situation.  For  the 
swifts  being  by  nature  aerial  birds,  with  a  great  indisposition  to 
settle  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  about  as  much  out  of  their 
element  as  a  seal  is  on  dry  land,  do  not  readily  collect  the  sticks 
and  straws  and  grasses  and  bits  of  refuse  of  which  most  birds 
habitually  construct  their  tiny  homes.  When  forced  to  build  a 
nest  for  themselves,  they  use  for  the  most  part  light  fragments 
of  grass,  thistledown,  and  feathers,  all  of  which  can  be  gathered 
on  the  wing,  while  borne  by  the  breezes  through  the  upper  air. 
These  materials  they  cement  together  with  their  copious  mucus, 
for  which  purpose  their  salivary  glands  are  peculiarly  large  and 
fully  developed.  As  the  spider  spins  its  web  out  of  its  own  body, 
so  the  swift  finds  it  cheaper  in  the  end  to  build  a  nest  out  of  its 
own  secretions  than  to  collect  material  in  unsuitable  places. 

An  American  swift — ahead  as  usual  of  the  effete  British  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family — carries  the  same  principle  a  step 
farther,  and  constructs  its  nest  of  small  twigs,  glued  together 
by  a  brownish  mucilage,  almost  as  copious  as  that  of  the  edible 
species,  but  not  quite  so  clear  or  pure  or  jelly-like.  This  Yankee 
bird's  nest  swells  and  softens  in  warm  water  exactly  like  the 
genuine  article,  but  it  has  not  so  far  been  employed  for  cookery 
by  the  Heathen  Chinee  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  In  time, 
no  doubt,  it  will  be  duly  exploited  by  some  intelligent  American 
Francatelli,  and  bird's  nest  soup  will  delight  the  palate  of  diners 
at  Delmonico's  as  it  already  delights  the  almond-eyed  gourmets 
of  Pekin  and  Yokohama. 

The  true  edible  bird's  nest  swiftlet  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and 
of  the  Malay  region ;  and  it  builds  in  caves  where  materials  for 
architecture  are  necessarily  scanty,  or  on  sea  cliffs  of  inaccessible 
height.  More  than  most  other  swifts,  this  tropical  species  is  a 
confirmed  highflyer,  hawking  for  its  food  around  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  and  much  indisposed  to  settle  on  the  ground  upon 
any  pretext.  Hence  it  has  learned  to  carry  to  the  farthest  possible 
limit  the  family  habit  of  making  a  nest  quite  literally  '  all  out  of 
its  own  head,'  without  the  slightest  extraneous  aid  of  any  sort. 
The  best  and  cleanest  nests,  which  fetch  the  highest  price,  are 
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composed  entirely  of  pure  mucus  from  the  salivary  glands.  The 
material  in  its  hardened  state  is  brittle,  fibrous,  white,  and  trans- 
parent, '  very  like  pure  gum  arabic,  or  even  glass  ; '  and  the  inner 
lining  consists  of  nothing  but  small  soft  feathers.  Inferior  nests, 
which  command  a  smaller  price  in  the  Chinese  market,  are  com- 
posed in  part  of  dry  grasses,  hair,  and  down,  welded  together  by 
the  fibrous  gummy  secretion.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Darwin  bluntly 
puts  it,  'The  Chinese  make  soup  of  dried  saliva.'  This  sounds 
horrid  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  when  we  ourselves  give  up  colour- 
ing jellies  with  defunct  cochineal  insects,  it  will  be  time  for  us  to 
cast  the  first  stone  at  the  Oriental  cuisine. 

In  shape  the  nests  are  much  like  hanging  pouches  glued  on 
to  the  wall  of  the  cave  by  their  own  mucus,  and  containing  each 
two  eggs.  All  the  swifts,  indeed,  are  very  small  layers,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case  with  the  most  active  animals  ;  the  laziest  livers 
have  (other  things  equal)  the  largest  families.  The  *  take '  is  in 
October,  and  most  of  the  nests  go  to  China,  where  the  soup  ranks 
as  a  high  luxury.  I  tasted  some  in  Paris  a  few  years  since,  and 
did  not  find  it  by  any  means  unpalatable  ;  but  how  much  of  the 
effect  was  due  to  the  nests  themselves,  and  how  much  to  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  Parisian  chef,  I  should  be  sorry  to  vouch  for 
on  such  slight  acquaintance. 

It  is  worth  mention  that  the  swallows,  like  the  swifts,  are 
greatly  averse  to  building  their  own  nests  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Their  structure  does  not  pro- 
perly fit  them  for  picking  up  materials  on  their  own  account,  and 
so  they  prefer,  whenever  they  can,  to  seize  upon  the  ready-made 
home  of  an  inoffensive  neighbour,  or  to  adopt  an  old  one,  instead 
of  building  at  first  hand.  These  adaptive  resemblances  between 
the  two  birds  are  so  very  close  as  almost  to  deceive  the  very  elect. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  pointed  out  that  other  swifts  which1  construct 
their  nests  of  seaweed,  glued  together  with  mucus,  or  of  irregular 
fibres  of  the  gummy  substance,  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
our  own  swifts  and  the  true  edible  nest-building  species.  It  is 
almost  always  so  in  nature;  the  various  stages  by  which  each 
kind  has  been  evolved  linger  on  somewhere  side  by  side  one  with 
another,  just  as  all  the  successive  steps  in  human  civilisation  may 
still  be  found  in  Africa  or  Peru,  Australia  or  Europe,  from  the 
naked  savage  with  his  fire  drill  and  his  boomerang,  to  the  finished 
product,  with  his  steam  printing-press  and  his  Woolwich  Infant. 
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EVERY  travelled  Englishman  has  been  in  Normandy :  we  will 
state  that  as  a  rule  in  large  type,  to  be  followed  by  as  few  small- 
type  exceptions  as  may  be ;  and  who  that  has  seen  Normandy  has 
not  some  time  seen  the  sands  of  St.-Michel  stretched  indefinite, 
inhospitable,  from  the  blue  point  of  Cancale— name  of  good  re- 
pute with  Parisian  gourmets — far  away  towards  distant,  sea-swept 
Granville,  piercing  inland  to  the  acropolis  of  Avranches,  circling 
the  great  granite  Kock  that  has  made  them  famous  ? 

And  yet  how  few  have  seen  them,  like  *  fair  Melrose,'  aright, 
have  found  leisure  to  explore  their  secrets,  and  learn  the  strange 
charm  of  these  mighty  plains,  and  the  old-world  town  that  keeps 
watch  and  ward  above  them!  For  their  visitors  are  birds  of 
passage ;  Eastertide  '  five-pounders  '  pallid  with  abiding  memories 
of  the  nauseous  horrors  of  the  Kace  of  Alderney,  circular  tourists 
from  Avranches  or  St.  Malo  that  throng  the  little  street  in  strange 
dissonance  with  its  old-time  character,  and  almost  move  to  wrath 
the  kind  hostess  of  the  Hotel  Poulard ;  a  stray  bicyclist  or  tri- 
cyclist  who,  exulting  in  the  smooth  miles  from  Pontorson,  breaks 
his  heart  and  peradventure  his  machine  in  the  sandpits  that  a 
capricious  government  permits  to  do  duty  for  a  road  over  the  last 
kilometre  to  the  Digue.  May  be  there  comes  a  wandering  artist 
who,  seeing  at  some  turn  of  the  road  the  blue  mass  rising  like  a 
mighty  column  into  the  sky,  is  induced  to  stay  a  few  days  to 
sketch  capitals  and  cornices,  gates  and  towers  that  he  half  expects 
to  see  patrolled  by  some  stout  man-at-arms.  Perhaps  he  even 
ventures  a  hundred  yards  upon  the  greve,  to  sit  on  a  treacherous 
spot  that  presently  degenerates  through  rapid  stages  of  instability 
into  an  unadulterated  pool  with  no  bottom  to  speak  of,  till,  tired 
of  many  changes  of  position,  he  retires  to  the  rock,  and  anon 
bidding  adieu  to  his  charming  hostess,  retraces  the  road  to 
Pontorson. 

And  yet,  experto  crede,  there  is  that  in  and  around  St.- 
Michel  that  demands  a  much  lengthier  sojourn.  From  the  first 
sight  of  the  giant  Mount  through  the  morning  mists  to  the 
moment  of  gaining  that  dizzy  ledge  below  the  topmost  vane,  the 
traveller  must  feel  that  he  is  in  a  corner  of  the  earth  differentiated 
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somehow  from  other  corners  :  there  is  a  sense  of  utter  isolation1 
which  if  he  feels  not  yet  then  must  he  with  cautious  tread  creep 
round  the  fearful  two-foot  breadth  of  stone ;  but  only  if  head  and 
foot  be  alike  sure,  for  the  ragged  rope  that  alone  he  could  grasp 
would  snap  like  whipcord  were  he  to  depend  upon  it  for  his  life. 
But  if  he  recks  nothing  of  sheer  glimpses  four  hundred  feet  below, 
he  will  be  rewarded  with  such  a  prospect  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky 
as  he  may  look  on  seldom  again.     Faraway — east,  west,  and  north 
—stretch  the  great  sands  for  twenty  miles  unbroken  save  by  the 
wandering  watercourses  and  rows  of  salmon  stakes  half  buried  in 
the  drift ;  here  and  there,  looking  landward,  a  greener  tint  sug- 
gests sparse  blades  that  follow  the  shifting  tide-mark,  but  all  else 
is  varied  only  by  shadows  of  flying  clouds,  solemn  in  its  utter 
silence,  holding  the  gaze  by  the  very  monotony  of  colour.     Far  on 
the  horizon  a  rock-studded  sea  rises  to  melt  into  an  evening  sky  ; 
while  over  the  twin  rock  of  Tombelaine  a  sinuous  line  creeping 
over  the  vast  level,  racing  white  up  the  distant  Selune,  heralds 
with  dull  murmur  the  coming  tide.     And  a  terrible  tide  it  is,  that 
would  seem  to  creep  in  so  gently,  for  the  fishermen  can  tell  of  many 
a  victim  seized  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  safety,  and  one,  a 
young  English  girl  who  was  sketching  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Mount,  sleeps  in  the  little  windy  churchyard  that  clings 
somehow  to  the  rock  below.     For,  faster  than  man  can  run,  faster 
may  be  than  horse   could   gallop  on  those  clinging  sands,  the 
tide-wave  races  up  the  mazy  '  runs,'  encircling  sandy  islets  that 
ever  contract  and  disappear.     Woe  then  to  him  that  is  far  from 
land !   The  treacherous  sand  sucks  his  labouring  feet,  and  presently 
the  tumbling  waters  will  make  sport  of  him,  strong  swimmer 
though  he  be,  and  carry  him  on  the  ebb  far  down  to  the  sea.     For 
those  that  are  wary  and  know  the  '  lie  '  of  the  sands  there  is  little 
danger,  but  a  long  stay  must  be  made  before  it  is  safe  to  wander 
at  will  over  the  plain.     All  this  our  traveller  might  ponder,  and 
anon  retracing  his  dangerous  way  to  the  £  escalier  des  dentelles,' 
look  landward  round  the  blue  semicircle  that  rings  the  bay  from 
Avranches  to  the  far-off  Brittany  hills ;  he  will  trace  the  thread- 
like Couesnon,  nowadays  confined  within  straight  walls  as  far  as 
the  forgotten  '  port '  of  Moidrey,  that  no  ship  may  enter  insured ; 
but  before  an  ill-advised  administration  wasted  thousands  on  this 
abortive  scheme,  before  the  connecting  Digue  was  built  to  the 
mainland,  this  little  river  roamed  at  will  over  the  sands,  now 
granting  the  Mount  to  Normandy,  now  bestowing  it  on  Brittany, 
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a  very  Debateable  Land  of  nature's  making.  And  away  to  the  left 
of  this  he  will  note  another  relic  of  misguided  enterprise,  a  second 
Digue  quitting  the  Selune  and  making  towards  the  Mount,  still 
carrying  the  remnant  of  a  railway  track  whose  sleepers  have  been 
sucked  away,  and  rails  twisted  by  the  tide.  This  should  have  been 
the  iron  road  from  Pontaubault,  and  loud  were  the  murmurings  of 
the  fishermen  thereat,  for  the  sand  between  the  two  digues  must 
have  become  dry  land  and  no  more  reckoned  among  their  hunting- 
grounds  ;  but  no  heed  was  taken  of  their  frequent  memorials,  till, 
with  true  instinct  of  the  national  character,  they  invoked  the  all- 
powerful  aid  of  sentiment,  and  what  had  been  so  often  refused  to 
fishermen  was  at  once  conceded  to  the  outcry  of  aesthetic  France 
against  such  outrage  on  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

But  now — for  it  grows  dark  and  a  cold  air  rises  from  the  swell- 
ing waters — he  must  descend  and  thread  the  dim  aisle  and  the 
wide  stair  to  the  town  below,  and  gather  anon  many  an  old-time 
tale  as  he  leans  upon  the  hoar  battlements  in  the  moonlight.  For 
these  old  walls  have  seen  strange  sights.  Here  dwelt  Duke  Eobert 
of  Normandy,  the  wild  wayward  son  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  faults 
have  sunk  in  his  misfortunes ;  thrice  did  the  English  and  French 
capture  and  recapture  the  town,  and  two  cannon  used  at  one  such 
siege  have  been  rescued  from  the  sands  to  rust  within  the  outer 
gate.  And,  'faith,  the  French  played  us  once  a  pretty  trick.  Upon 
a  dark  night  a  party  of  English  men-at-arms,  picked  men  all  and 
true,  stole  across  the  sands  to  join  a  traitorous  band  of  priests  in 
the  tower  that  now  fronts  the  Digue;  they  came  beneath  the  wall, 
signalled,  were  answered  by  a  cowled  ecclesiastic,  and  one  by  one 
toiled  up  the  rope  let  down  from  above.  But  as  each  stumbled 
into  the  dark  tower  a  French  axe  clove  him  from  crown  to  teeth, 
and  none  went  back  to  tell  his  fellows  how  he  fared ;  for  the 
captain  of  the  garrison  had  learnt  the  plot,  and,  wrapped  in  a 
monkish  cowl,  had  lured  the  foe  without  to  the  same  fate  as  he 
had  already  meted  out  to  the  traitors  within. 

And  the  walls  have  looked  on  peaceful  sights,  on  the  wide 
sands  black  with  countless  pilgrims  journeying  to  the  famous 
shrine ;  and  it  was  on  such  a  pilgrimage — so  runs  the  legend — - 
some  poor  woman  taken  in  the  sudden  pains  of  travail  was  aban- 
doned by  her  companions  on  the  greve :  higher  and  higher  rose 
the  tide,  till  in  a  last  agony  she  called  on  the  great  saint  of  the 
Mount,  and  or  ever  the  waters  came,  they  stood  in  a  heap  around 
her  and  the  new-born  babe  until  the  tide  ceased  to  flow.  The 
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sands  have  swallowed  up  the  little  chapel  that  marked  the  holy 
spot,  but  its  last  ruins  stood,  a  decaying  witness  to  faith,  within 
the  present  century.  And  one  awful  day  and  night  the  walls  saw 
a  terrible  sight,  when  the  great  minster  flamed  to  heaven — a  huge 
beacon  over  the  bay.  The  priests  point  to  a  stone  far  out  in  the 
court  before  the  west  front  as  the  former  limit  of  the  nave,  and 
the  traveller,  looking  up  on  the  still  stupendous  pile,  marvels  in 
silence  on  the  glory  that  must  have  been. 

Every  visitor  to  the  Mount  is  familiar  with  the  mighty  mass 
of  masonry — well  called  '  La  Merveille ' — that  crowns  the  rock. 
Successively  monastery,  fortress,  and  prison,  it  is  now  shown  as  a 
national  monument,  and  a  small  fee  will  buy  permission  to  wander 
at  will  through  the  cloisters  and  halls,  to  shudder  at  the  dungeons 
and  terribly  suggestive  oubliette,  and  tread  the  great  wheel 
whereby  the  formats  were  compelled  to  draw  up  supplies  from  the 
town.  But  the  French  method  of  restoration  is  working  sad 
havoc  with  the  sentiment  of  the  place ;  the  Hall  of  the  Knights 
has  been  scraped,  repointed,  renewed,  till  the  old-world  look  has 
been  well-nigh  improved  away.  No  care  is  taken  of  the  old  stone  ; 
if  crumbling  at  all  it  is  cut  out  or  refaced  with  new,  and,  grand 
as  it  all  is,  the  traveller  may  not  find  himself  climbing  the  long 
staircase  so  often  as  he  had  expected,  preferring  the  study  of  the 
little  town  and  its  people  to  possible  disappointment  above. 

Below  he  will  find  a  veritable  Eip  Van  Winkle  of  a  town  that 
fell  asleep  one  day  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  hardly  awake  even 
yet ;  for  they  have  not  changed  much,  these  fishermen  and  cockle- 
gatherers,  since  the  day  that  Henry  did  penance  for  murdered 
Becket  in  the  cathedral  of  Avranches,  eight  miles  away.  Sixteen 
years  ago,  when  the  spiked  helmets  were  daily  looked  for  on  the 
Pontorson  road,  the  maire  closed  the  gates  and  lowered  the  port- 
cullis every  night,  and  went  to  sleep  in  serene  defiance  of  all  the 
arts  of  modern  warfare  !  The  Prussians  never  came,  but  some  of 
those  stalwart  fishermen  went  through  the  war  in  the  *  unbeaten 
army '  of  the  Loire,  and  one  evening,  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
writer  had  to  exercise  all  his  small  powers  of  mediation  to  pre- 
vent the  summary  expulsion  of  three  inoffensive  tourists,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  they  were  Germans ;  so  abiding  were  the 
memories  or  so  vivid  the  imaginings  of  the  fishermen.  Fine  men 
are  these  same,  often  over  six  feet  high,  and  singularly  unlike  the 
prevailing  type  on  the  mainland ;  their  grandfathers  have  lived  on 
the  rock  to  many  a  generation,  and  bequeathed  to  their  sons  a 
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fine  aristocratic  air,  as  they  stalk  in  their  long  English  boots,  each 
with  salmon-spear  and  retriever  dog,  out  to  the  distant  nets.  They 
are  independent  folk,  that  fish  as  they  list,  counting  for  nothing 
the  injunctions  of  a  paternal  government,  and  there  is  many  a 
glass  drunk  and  many  a  pipe  smoked  on  the  Mount  that  has  paid 
no  duty  to  the  Republic.  Nor  all  uncomely  are  their  women  folk, 
albeit  tanned  to  a  mahogany  tint  by  sun  and  shower  on  the  sands, 
for  every  ebb  the  old  men,  children,  and  women  old  and  young, 
troop  down  to  the  sea-marge  to  grub  uninviting  *  coqs '  from  the 
greve,  and  return  before  the  flowing  tide,  heavily  laden,  black 
specks  upon  the  plain,  casting  long  files  of  reflection  in  the 
shallow  pools.  At  the  outer  gate  they  unload  and  the  market 
opens,  a  scene  not  to  be  missed  by  such  as  would  study  types  of 
human  nature  and  explore  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  vulgar 
tongue;  on  the  one  side  shrieks  the  little  crowd  of  cockle- 
gatherers,  on  the  other  a  single  old  gipsy  woman  whose  shaggy 
pony  stands  apart,  Tantalus-like  jerking  a  ragged  nose-bag  that 
has  long  ago  yielded  up  its  last  oat ;  but,  single-handed  though 
she  be,  our  gipsy  is  no  unworthy  match  for  the  collective  vocabu- 
lary of  the  other  side.  The  men  take  no  part,  but  loll  and  smoke 
upon  the  rocks  as  the  babel  of  barter  waxes  and  wanes,  till  the 
louder  roar  of  the  tide  proclaims  a  truce  to  wrangling ;  the  women 
abate  a  sou,  the  gipsy  concedes  a  bag,  and  with  shrill  adjuration 
of  a  whole  calendar  of  saints  the  cargo  is  packed,  the  sad  pony 
desists  from  his  vain  quest,  and  the  little  cart  sets  forth,  to  the 
tune  of  its  strident  wheels  and  its  mistress's  maledictions,  pain- 
fully to  the  land.  The  Mountmen  are  mostly  indigenes,  and 
think  but  small  beer  of  the  few  interlopers.  One  of  these  last,  a 
bare-legged  guide  whose  blue  blouse  bears  medals  for  saving  life, 
has  a  sad  history,  if  it  be  true.  He  is  perhaps  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  long-disused  convict  establishment,  and  the  story  goes  upon 
the  Mount  that  his  connections  bear  at  this  day  great  names  in 
France;  years  ago,  when  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  he 
struck  and  killed  a  superior;  by  powerful  interest  his  life  was 
spared,  and  after  many  years'  penal  servitude  on  the  Mount  he 
was  set  free  thereon  on  the  one  condition  that  he  should  never 
leave  it.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  him  standing  every  day  and  all  day 
long  at  the  outer  gate,  looking  across  to  the  land  that  he  may 
never  tread,  but  perhaps  he  is  only  watching  for  more  tourists 
who  may  employ  him  as  guide.  He  is  worth  his  few  sous,  if  only 
for  the  astounding  historical  fictions  that  he  will  fashion  in  the 
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short  round,  and  a  glass  of  cognac  will  open  the  flood-gates  of  his 
garrulous  speech  to  many  a  tale  of  his  own  powers,  not  all  fictitious, 
as  the  medals  will  testify  ;  how  he  swam  twice  round  the  rock — 
no  mean  feat  in  that  maelstrom  of  warring  currents — and  how  once 
on  a  time  he  dragged  a  lady  from  the  waves  by  her  hair,  though 
all  the  while  the  pin  that  confined  it  was  transfixed  through  his  hand. 
The  scar  displayed  seldom  fails  to  elicit  a  sou,  and  with  many  a 
bow  and  blessing  the  hero  departs  to  watch  once  more  at  the  gate. 

No  less  a  character  is  the  Marquis  de  Tombelaine,  a  nobleman 
who  takes  his  title  from  his  usual  fishing-ground ;  short,  red- 
capped,  and  of  stupendous  strength — he  lifted  one  day  to  his 
shoulder  a  vast  log  that  three  able-bodied  Englishmen  had  failed 
to  move — he  appeared  one  day  upon  the  Mount,  no  one  knew 
whence ;  he  never  threw  any  light  on  the  mystery,  and  the  fisher- 
men, who  despised  him  as  a  pariah,  opined  with  a  shrug  that  he 
drifted  thither  on  the  foam  of  the  sea ;  an  old  packing-case  served 
him  for  a  bed,  and  he  spoke  a  tongue  not  understanded  even  of 
Bretons  :  and  now  he  has  vanished  as  mysteriously  as  he  came. 

Every  one  knows  Madame  Poulard,  the  kindest,  most  charming 
of  all  hostesses,  who,  with  the  handsome  husband  that  she  ran 
away  with  we  won't  say  how  many  years  ago,  reigns  over  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  Mount.  To  know  the  quaint  household  thoroughly 
it  should  be  visited  in  March  and  April  before  the  motley  crowd 
of  sight-seers  makes  the  face  of  nature  ashamed.  Then  will  many 
a  pleasant  hour  be  spent  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  the  old-world 
kitchen,  chatting  with  Madame  as  she  bustles  about,  while  her 
beau  sabreur  of  a  husband  obediently  beats  up  an  omelette  in  a 
pan.  In  a  little  alcove  hollowed  in  the  wall  over  the  way  sits  an 
old  woman  washing  crockery  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  lantern 
that  transforms  her  into  a  very  witch  of  the  heath.  And  now  the 
cigar-end  is  thrown  away,  we  shake  hands  with  Madame  and  say 
an  English  '  good-night,'  for  she  knows  so  much,  and  then,  with  a 
Chinese  lantern  apiece,  loiter  up  the  stone  stair  to  the  red  house 
that  perches  on  the  rock  midway  ;  slowly,  for  the  moon  is  shining 
on  the  pinnacles  of  the  apse  above,  blackening  their  fretted 
shadows,  throwing  out  their  lacework  tracery,  and  that  is  a  sight 
of  power  to  retard  the  steps  even  of  a  Jersey  *  five  pounder.' 
And  so  to  bed,  to  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning  and  watch  the 
early  sun  dispelling  the  rainbow- tinted  mist-wreaths  over  the 
sands. 

It  is  a  happy,  healthy  life  that  one  leads  in  that  pure  Atlantic 
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air,  wandering  over  the  wide  sands ;  we  have  said  already  that 
there  is  little  danger  thereon,  and  that  only  from  the  rapid  tide  if 
the  *  lie  '  of  the  runs  be  unknown  ;  from  the  famous  quicksands 
there  is  really  none  unless  the  actual  margin  of  the  sea  be  visited 
many  miles  from  the  Mount.  In  all  our  wanderings  over  the 
bay  right  up  to  Avranches  we  never  found  a  single  spot  that 
was  really  perilous ;  all  the  sand  is  permeated  indeed  by  water, 
and  becomes  jelly-like  for  several  yards  round  if  much  trampled 
upon,  eventually  sucking  a  man  in  if  he  stays  on  one  spot,  but 
very  slowly.  Still  let  no  one  in  sport  allow  the  sand  to  mount  as 
high  as  his  knee,  or  he  may  find  the  superincumbent  weight  hold 
his  feet  as  in  a  vice,  while  with  every  effort  he  sinks  more  surely 
to  a  frightful  death.  But  if  of  his  experience  he  move  more 
quickly  over  some  spots  than  others  he  will  never  be  in  danger, 
and  will  find  much  of  the  sand,  especially,  contrary  to  expectation, 
under  water,  as  firm  as  a  rock.  And  if  he  has  mastered  fears 
begotten  of  alarmist  guide-books  and  interested  guides,  he  may 
see,  as  nowhere  else  out  of  the  desert,  the  marvellous  tricks  of 
mirage  ;  broad  pools  will  shimmer  and  retreat  before  him,  trees 
wave  where  the  tide  has  been,  and  cliffs  arise  in  mid-sand  ;  and  if 
he  be  far  out  on  a  hot  April  morning  he  may  look  back  to  see  the 
two  Rocks  hanging  mid-way  in  the  air,  while  the  sands  seem  to 
stretch  away  beneath  them.  Or  he  may  traverse  two  miles  of 
sands  and  ford  the  shallow  Selune  to  Tombelaine  in  quest  of  half- 
mythical  ruins  and  wholly  mythical  rabbits  ;  like  its  more  famous 
counterpart  the  granite  rock  rises  sheer  from  the  sand,  but,  save  a 
tangle  of  brushwood,  bears  nothing  on  its  peak  but  faint  traces  of 
a  feudal  fortress.  Here,  as  they  say,  when  as  yet  a  forest  waved 
from  Cancale  to  Granville,  dwelt  a  gigantic  knight  who  ruled 
Manche  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  gathered  a  fat  revenue  from  the 
serf-tilled  lands  lying  beneath  the  great  dykes  that  repelled  the 
sea ;  and  a  day  came  that,  with  a  kiss  to  his  fair  wife  and  a  parting 
curse  to  his  villeins,  he  set  forth  to  a  far  country  to  battle  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Faith.  Years  rolled  away,  and  he  came  not 
again,  till  one  summer  evening  a  giant  pilgrim,  white-bearded, 
stayed  to  look  with  fearful  wonder  from  the  hill  of  Avranches 
towards  the  setting  sun,  for  lo,  where  had  waved  the  forest  of  his 
remembrance,  glistened  mile  upon  mile  of  sea-swept  sand  far  out 
to  the  distant  sea !  For  one  stormy  night  the  oppressed  villeins 
had  risen  upon  their  mistress  and  slain  her  miserably,  and  lighted 
her  proud  tower  to  proclaim  the  foul  deed  over  the  bay  ;  but  in 
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the  same  hour  the  raging  sea  burst  through  the  dykes  and  swept 
over  the  fruitful  fields,  swallowing  up  the  murderers  and  all  that 
was  theirs,  till  it  lapped  against  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Avranches. 
But  this  was  even  now  long  bygone,  and  there  were  none  on 
whom  to  take  vengeance :  and  in  silent  sorrow  the  old  pilgrim 
crossed  to  Tombelaine  and  mourned  in  the  blackened  solitude  till 
his  reason  fled  and  the  gaunt  walls  fell  about  his  ears  and  became 
even  as  at  this  day. 

None  should  fail  to  look  on  that  marvellous  prospect  from 
the  hill  of  Avranches,  best  seen  towards  sundown  from  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  when  the  pinnacled  Mount  stands  like  a  fairy  castle 
against  the  sinking  sun  and  the  great  sands  shimmer  and  burn  in 
alternate  tracts ;  and  the  gazer  may  perhaps  then  subscribe  to  the 
proud  boast  of  the  Avranchois,  that  their  bay  is  second  only — 
longo  intervallo  possibly,  but  still  second — to  that  of  Naples. 
And  presently,  if  the  tide  be  ebbing,  he  should  descend  the  hill  to 
the  bank  of  the  little  See,  and  strike  a  bee-line  across  the  sands  to 
the  Mount,  divesting  himself  of  superfluous  raiment  when  a  short 
way  out,  for  he  must  ford  streams  of  dubious  depth  and  still  more 
dubious  locality,  and  he  need  fear  to  encounter  no  one  in  that 
vast  solitude.  The  world  can  surely  afford  no  more  delicious  ex- 
perience. Freed  from  the  trammels  of  clothing — for  do  not  our 
spirits  rise  in  direct  proportion  as  our  garments  come  off  ?  why 
otherwise  are  we  lightest-hearted  bathing,  even  as  the  laughing 
nymphs  that  satyrs  surprise  ?  a  consideration  by  the  way  that 
may  suggest  the  rationale  of  the  modern  scantiness  of  female 
attire  when  the  wearer  is  on  pleasure  bent — freed  from  these 
trammels  our  traveller  may,  if  he  have  a  mind,  compass  the  eight 
miles  almost  within  the  hour ;  the  sand  is  warm  to  his  bare  feet, 
be  the  season  what  it  may,  but  let  him  beware  of  the  knife-like 
edges  of  half-hidden  shells  ;  and  he  will  taste  the  excitement  of 
fording  two  rivers  at  least  in  delightful  uncertainty  whether  or  no 
the  next  step  will  make  him  swim  for  it  in  a  current  like  a  mill-race. 
But  more  than  all  he  will  draw  into  his  inmost  soul  the  solemn 
purifying  influence  of  a  great  silent  plain.  Mountain  and  rock, 
and  stupendous  fragments  of  the  earth  set  up  before  us,  have 
effect  enough  upon  the  soul,  high,  overmastering,  ennobling,  God 
knows  who  fashioned  them  ;  but  those  that  cannot  feel  as  deeply 
the  power  of  a  vast  level  are  but  half  responsive  to  the  lesson  of 
nature  displayed  for  their  learning.  Hardly  less  than  the  eternal 
hills  does  a  plain  humble  the  gazer  in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
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measurably  greater ;  more  than  any  hill  does  it  fill  the  soul  with 
the  sense  of  expansion  and  infinity  that  awes  all  lesser  thoughts 
to  silence.  In  such  a  scene  should  a  Plato  ponder  on  the  One, 
the  Universal  Idea,  and  cease  to  find  in  TO  aTrsipov  the  significa- 
tion of  all  evil. 

But  with  this  journey's  end  we  must  quit  the  quaint,  mediaeval 
Mount,  so  much  seen,  so  little  known.  It  has  left  us  many  an 
abiding  memory.  One  in  particular  we  recall,  when  on  a  quiet 
March  night  the  high  tide  rose  through  the  first  up  to  the  second 
gate  of  the  town,  splashing  and  dashing  on  the  dark  walls  in 
showers  of  phosphorescent  spray.  It  was  a  strangely  beautiful 
sight,  the  immemorial  walls,  the  grim  portcullis  above,  and  the 
dusky  water  rippling  into  wavelets  of  silver  below — a  fitting  con- 
summation of  many  beauties,  a  singular  blending  of  nature  with 
man's  device,  where  both  have  been  prodigal  of  their  pains. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIV.  *• 

THE   SHADOW   OF   DEATH. 

THE  firing  from  the  bank  had  ceased,  and  John,  who  still  kept 
his  head  (being  a  rather  phlegmatic  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race),  realised  that,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  all  danger  from 
that  source  was  ended.  Jess  lay  perfectly  still  in  his  arms,  her 
head  upon  his  breast ;  and  a  horrible  idea  struck  him  that  she 
might  be  shot,  perhaps  already  dead ! 

*  Jess,  Jess,*  he  shouted,  through  the  turmoil  of  the  storm, 
(  are  you  all  right  ? ' 

She  lifted  her  head  an  inch  or  two — '  I  think  so,'  she  said. 
'  What  is  going  on  ?  ' 

*  God  only  knows,  I  don't.     Sit  still,  it  will  be  all  square.' 
But  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  it  was  not  *  all  square,'  and  that 

they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  death  from  drowning.  They 
were  whirling  down  a  raging  river  in  a  cart.  In  a  few  moments 
it  was  probable  that  the  cart  would  upset,  and  then — 

Presently  the  wheel  bumped  against  something,  and  the  cart 
gave  a  great  lurch  and  then  scraped  along  a  little. 

'  Now  for  it,'  thought  John,  for  the  water  was  pouring  over 
the  flooring.  Then  came  a  check,  aid  the  cart  leant  still  farther 
to  one  side. 

Crack  !  The  pole  had  gone,  and  the  cart  swung  round  bows, 
or  rather  box,  on  to  the  stream.  What  had  happened  was  this : 
they  had  stuck  across  a  rock  that  projected  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  force  of  the  current  having  washed  the  dead  horses  to 
the  one  side  and  the  cart  to  the  other.  Consequently  they  were 
anchored  to  the  rock,  as  it  were,  the  anchor  being  the  dead  horses, 
and  the  cable  the  stout  traces  of  untanned  leather.  So  long  as 
these  traces  and  the  rest  of  the  harness  held  they  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  safe ;  but  of  course  they  did  not  know  this. 
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Indeed,  they  knew  nothing.  Above  them  rolled  the  storm,  and 
round  them  the  waters  seethed,  and  the  rain  hissed.  They  knew 
nothing  except  that  they  were  helpless  living  atoms  tossing 
between  the  wild  waters  and  the  wilder  night  with  imminent 
death  staring  them  in  the  face,  around,  above,  and  below.  To  and 
fro  they  swung,  locked  fast  in  each  other's  arms,  and  as  they  did 
so  came  that  awful  flash  that,  though  they  knew  it  not,  sent  two 
of  the  murderers  to  their  account,  and  for  an  instant,  even  through 
the  sheet  of  rain,  illumined  the  space  of  boiling  water  and  the 
long  lines  of  the  banks  on  either  side.  It  showed  the  point  of 
rock  to  which  they  were  fixed,  it  glared  upon  the  head  of  one  of 
the  poor  horses  tossed  up  by  the  driving  current  as  though  it 
were  trying  to  rise  from  its  watery  death,  and  revealed  the  form 
of  the  dead  Zulu,  Mouti,  lying  on  his  face,  one  arm  hanging  over 
the  edge  of  the  cart  and  dabbling  in  the  water  that  ran  level  with 
it,  in  ghastly  similarity  to  some  idle  passenger  in  a  pleasure  boat, 
who  lets  his  fingers  slip  softly  through  the  stream. 

In  a  second  it  was  gone,  and  they  were  once  more  in  darkness. 
But  then  by  degrees  the  storm  passed  off  and  the  moon  began  to 
shine,  feebly  indeed,  for  the  sky  was  not  clear  washed  of  clouds, 
which  still  trailed  along  in  the  tracks  of  the  tempest,  sucked  after 
it  by  its  mighty  draught.  Still  it  was  lighter,  and  the  rain  gra- 
dually thinned  till  at  last  it  stopped.  The  storm  had  passed  in 
majesty  down  the  ways  of  the  night,  and  there  was  no  sound  round 
them  but  the  sound  of  rushing  water. 

4  John,'  said  Jess  presently,  (  can  we  do  anything?  ' 

*  Nothing,  dear.' 

*  Shall  we  escape,  John  ?  ' 

He  hesitated.  '  It  is  in  God's  hands,  dear.  We  are  in  great 
danger.  If  the  cart  upsets  we  shall  be  drowned.  Can  you  swim  ?  ' 

'  No,  John.' 

1  If  we  can  hang  on  here  till  daylight  we  may  get  ashore,  if 
those  devils  are  not  there  to  shoot  us.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
chance  is  a  good  one.' 

'  John,  are  you  afraid  to  die  ? ' 

He  hesitated.  'I  don't  know, dear.  I  hope  to  meet  it  like  a 
man.' 

*  Tell  me  what  you  truly  think.     Is  there  any  hope  for  us 
at  all?' 

Once  more  he  paused,  reflecting  whether  or  no  he  should  speak 
the  truth.  Finally  he  decided  to  do  so. 
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*  I  can  see  none,  Jess.  If  we  are  not  drowned  we  are  sure  to 
be  shot.  They  will  wait  about  the  bank  till  morning,  and  for 
their  own  sakes  they  will  not  dare  to  let  us  live.' 

He  did  not  know  that  all  that  was  left  of  two  of  them  would 
indeed  wait  for  many  a  long  year,  and  that  the  third  had  fled 
aghast. 

'  Jess,  dear,'  he  went  on,  *  it  is  no  good  to  tell  lies.  Our  lives 
may  end  any  minute.  Humanly  speaking,  they  must  end  before 
the  sun  is  up.' 

The  words  were  awful  enough — if  the  reader  can  by  an  effort 
of  the  imagination  throw  himself  for  a  moment  into  the  position 
of  these  two,  he  will  perhaps  understand  how  awful.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  when  in  the  full  flow  of  health  and  youth,  to  be 
suddenly  placed  face  to  face  with  the  certainty  of  violent  death, 
and  to  know  that  in  a  few  more  minutes  your  course  will  have 
been  run,  and  that  you  will  have  commenced  to  explore  the  future, 
which  may  prove  to  be  even  worse,  because  more  enduring,  than  the 
life  you  are  now  quitting  in  agony.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,  as  any 
who  have  ever  stood  in  such  a  peril  can  testify,  and  John  felt  his 
heart  sink  within  him  at  the  thought — for  death  is  very  strong. 
But  there  is  one  thing  stronger,  a  woman's  perfect  love.  Against 
this  Death  himself  cannot  prevail.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  now 
as  He  fixed  his  cold  gaze  upon  Jess's  eyes  they  answered  him  with  a 
strange  unearthly  light.  She  feared  not  death,  so  that  she  might 
meet  him  with  her  beloved.  Death  was  her  hope  and  opportunity. 
Here  she  had  none ;  there  she  might  have  all — or  sleep.  The 
fetters  had  fallen  from  her,  struck  off  by  an  overmastering  hand. 
Her  duty  was  satisfied,  her  trust  fulfilled,  and  she  was  free — free 
to  die  with  her  beloved.  Ay!  her  love  was  indeed  a  love  deeper 
than  the  grave;  and  now  it  rose  in  all  its  strength,  standing  tiptoe 
upon  the  earth  ready,  when  dissolution  had  lent  it  wings,  to  soar 
to  love's  own  star. 

'  You  are  sure,  John  ? '  she  asked  again. 

'  Yes,  dear,  yes.  Why  do  you  force  me  to  repeat  it  ?  I  can 
see  no  hope.' 

Her  arms  wrere  round  his  neck,  her  soft  curls  rested  on  his 
cheek,  and  the  breath  from  her  lips  played  upon  his  face.  Indeed 
it  was  only  by  speaking  into  each  other's  ears  that  conversation 
was  feasible,  owing  to  the  rushing  sound  of  the  waters. 

'  Because  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  I  cannot  tell  unless 
we  are  going  to  die.  You  know  it,  but  I  want  to  say  it  with  my 
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own  lips  before  I  die.  I  love  you,  John,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  die  because  I  can  die  with  you  and  go  away 
with  you.' 

He  heard,  and  such  was  the  power  of  her  love,  that  his,  which 
had  been  put  out  of  mind  in  the  terror  of  that  hour,  reawoke  and 
took  the  colour  of  her  own.  He  too  forgot  the  imminence  of 
death  in  the  warm  presence  of  his  downtrodden  passion.  She 
was  in  his  arms  as  he  had  taken  her  during  the  firing,  and  he  bent 
his  head  to  look  at  her.  The  moonlight  played  upon  her  pallid, 
quivering  face,  and  showed  that  in  her  eyes  from  which  no  man 
could  look  upon  and  turn  away.  Once  more — yes,  even  then — 
there  came  over  him  that  feeling  of  utter  surrender  to  the  sweet 
mastery  of  her  will  that  had  possessed  him  in  the  sitting-room  of 
the  Palatial.  But  now,  all  earthly  considerations  having  faded 
away,  he  no  longer  hesitated,  but  pressed  his  lips  against  hers  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again.  It  was  perhaps  as  wild  and  pathetic 
a  love-scene  as  ever  the  old  moon  above  has  looked  upon.  There 
they  were,  those  two,  experiencing  the  fullest  and  acutest  joy  that 
life  has  to  offer  in  the  actual  shadow  of  death.  Nay,  death  was 
present  with  them,  for  there,  beneath  their  feet,  half-hidden  by 
the  water,  was  the  stiffening  corpse  of  the  Zulu. 

To  and  fro  swung  the  cart  in  the  rush  of  the  swollen  river, 
up  and  down  beside  them  the  carcases  of  the  horses  rose  and  fell 
with  the  swell  of  the  water,  on  whose  surface  the  broken  moon- 
beams played  and  quivered.  Overhead  was  the  blue,  star-sown 
depth  through  which  they  were  waiting  presently  to  pass,  and 
to  the  right  and  left  the  long  broken  outlines  of  the  banks 
stretched  away  till  at  last  they  appeared  to  grow  together  in  the 
gloom. 

But  they  heeded  none  of  these  things ;  they  remembered 
nothing  except  that  they  had  found  each  other's  hearts,  and  were 
happy  with  a  wild  joy  it  is  not  often  given  to  us  to  feel.  The 
past  was  forgotten,  the  future  was  at  hand,  and  between  the 
one  and  the  other  was  spanned  a  bridge  of  passion  made  perfect 
and  sanctified  by  the  approaching  end.  Bessie  was  forgotten,  all 
things  were  forgotten  in  that  consuming  fire. 

Let  those  who  would  blame  them  pause  awhile.  Why  not  ? 
They  had  kept  the  faith.  They  had  denied  themselves  and  run 
straightly  down  the  path  of  duty.  But  the  compacts  of  life  end 
with  life.  No  man  may  bargain  for  the  beyond.  Even  the 
marriage  service  shrinks  from  it.  And  now  that  hope  had  gone 
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and  life  was  at  its  extremest  ebb,  why  should  they  not  take  their 
happiness  before  they  passed  to  the  land  where,  perchance,  all 
things  will  be  forgotten  ?  So  it  seemed  to  them  ;  if  indeed  they 
were  any  longer  capable  of  reason. 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  heart 
in  that  mute  abandonment  of  worship  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  in  the  world,  and  is  redeemed  from  vulgar  passion  by 
an  indefinable  quality  of  its  own.  He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  was 
glad  to  have  lived,  ay,  even  to  have  reached  this  hour  of  death. 
And  she,  lost  in  the  depths  of  her  own  nature,  sobbed  out  her 
passion-laden  heart  upon  his  breast,  and  called  him  her  own,  her 
own,  her  very  own ! 

And  so  the  long  hours  passed  unheeded,  till  at  last  a  new-born 
freshness  in  the  air  told  them  that  they  were  not  far  from  dawn. 
The  death  they  were  waiting  for  had  not  yet  come.  It  must  now 
be  very  near  at  hand. 

*  John,'  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  do  you  think  that  they  will 
shoot  us  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  he  said  hoarsely  ;  *  they  must  for  their  own  safety.' 

'  I  wish  it  were  over,'  she  said. 

Suddenly  she  started  back  from  his  arms  with  a  little  cry, 
causing  the  cart  to  rock  violently. 

1 1  forgot,'  she  said  :  '  you  can  swim,  though  I  cannot.  Why 
cannot  you  swim  to  the  bank  and  get  off  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness ?  It  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards,  and  the  current  is  not  so 
very  swift.' 

The  idea  of  escaping  without  Jess  had  never  occurred  to  him, 
and  now  that  she  suggested  it,  it  struck  him  as  so  absurd  that  he 
actually  broke  into  a  ghost  of  a  laugh. 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Jess,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  will.  Gro  !  You  must  go !  It  does  not  matter 
about  me  now.  I  know  you  love  me,  and  I  can  die  happy.  I  will 
wait  for  you.  Oh,  John !  wherever  I  am,  if  I  have  any  life  and  any 
remembrance  I  will  wait  for  you.  Never  forget  that  all  your  life. 
However  far  I  may  seem  away,  if  I  live  at  all,  I  shall  be  waiting 
for  you.  And  now  go  ;  you  shall  go,  I  say !  No,  I  will  not  be 
disobeyed.  If  you  will  not  go  I  will  throw  myself  into  the  water 
Oh,  the  cart  is  turning  over ! ' 

'  Hold  on,  for  God's  sake  ! '  shouted  John.  *  The  traces  have 
broken.' 
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He  was  right ;  the  tough  leather  was  at  length  worn  through 
by  the  constant  rubbing  against  the  rock,  and  the  strain  and 
swaying  of  the  cart  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dead  horses  on  the 
other.  Eound  it  spun,  broadside  on  to  the  current,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  heave  over,  till  at  last  the  angle  was  so  sharp  that 
the  dead  body  of  poor  Mouti  slid  out  with  a  splash  and  vanished 
into  the  darkness.  This  relieved  the  cart,  and  it  righted  for  a 
moment,  but  being  now  no  longer  held  up  by  the  bodies  of  the 
horses  or  by  the  sustaining  power  of  the  wind  it  began  to  fill  and 
sink,  and  at  the  same  time  to  revolve  round  and  round.  John 
realised  that  it  was  all  up,  and  that  to  stop  in  the  cart  would  only 
mean  certain  death,  because  they  would  be  held  under  water  by 
the  canvas  tent.  So  with  a  devout  aspiration  for  assistance  he 
seized  Jess  round  the  waist  with  one  arm  and  sprang  off  into  the 
water.  As  he  did  so  the  cart  filled  and  sank. 

'  Lie  still,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! '  he  shouted,  as  they  rose  to  the 
surface. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  dawn  which  was  now  creeping  over  the 
earth  he  could  make  out  the  line  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Vaal,  the 
same  from  which  they  had  started  into  the  river  on  the  previous 
night.  It  appeared  to  be  about  forty  yards  away,  but  the  current 
was  running  quite  six  knots,  and  he  realised  that,  burdened  as  he 
was,  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  for  him  to  try  and  reach  it. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  afloat.  Luckily  the  water  was 
warm  and  he  was  a  strong  swimmer.  In  a  minute  or  so  he  made 
out  that  about  fifty  paces  ahead  some  rocks  jutted  out  twenty 
yards  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Then  catching  Jess  by  the  hair 
with  his  left  hand  he  made  his  effort,  and  a  desperate  one  it  was. 
The  broken  water  boiled  furiously  round  the  rocks.  Presently  he 
was  in  it,  and,  better  still,  his  feet  touched  the  ground.  Next 
second  he  was  swept  off  them  and  rolled  over  and  over  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  getting  sadly  knocked  about  against  the 
boulders.  Somehow  he  struggled  to  his  legs,  still  retaining  his 
hold  of  Jess.  Twice  he  fell,  and  twice  he  struggled  up  again. 
One  more  effort — so.  The  water  was  only  up  to  his  thighs  now, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  half  carry  his  companion.  As  he  lifted  her 
he  felt  a  deadly  sickness  come  over  him,  but  still  he  struggled  on 
like  a  man,  till  at  last  they  both  fell  of  a  heap  upon  a  big  flat 
rock,  and  for  a  while  he  remembered  no  more. 

When  he  came  to  himself  again  it  was  to  find  Jess,  who  had 
recovered  sooner  than  he  had,  standing  over  him  and  chafing  his 
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hands.  Indeed,  as  the  sun  was  up  he  guessed  that  he  must  have 
lost  his  senses  for  some  time.  He  rose  with  some  difficulty  and 
shook  himself.  Except  for  some  bruises  he  was  sound  enough. 

'  Are  you  hurt  ? '  he  asked  of  Jess,  who,  pale  and  faint  and 
bruised,  her  hat  gone,  her  dress  torn  by  bullets  and  the  rocks,  and 
dripping  water  at  every  step,  looked  an  exceedingly  forlorn  object. 

'  Xo,'  she  said  feebly,  '  not  very  much.' 

He  sat  down  on  the  rock  in  the  sun,  for  they  were  both  shiver- 
ing with  cold.  '  What  is  to  be  done  ?  '  he  asked. 

4  Die,'  she  said  fiercely  ;  '  I  meant  to  die — why  did  you  not 
let  me  die  ?  Ours  is  a  position  that  only  death  can  set  straight.' 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,'  he  said,  *  your  desire  will  soon  be  gratified : 
those  murdering  villains  will  hunt  us  up  presently.' 

The  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  were  clothed  with  thin  layers 
of  mist,  but  as  the  sun  gathered  power  these  lifted.  The  spot 
where  they  had  got  ashore  was  about  three  hundred  yards  below 
that  where  the  two  Boers  and  their  horses  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  lightning  on  the  previous  night.  Seeing  the  mist  lift,  John 
insisted  upon  Jess  crouching  with  him  behind  a  rock  so  that  they 
could  look  up  and  down  the  river  without  being  seen  themselves. 
Presently  he  made  out  the  forms  of  two  horses  grazing  about  two 
hundred  yards  away. 

*  Ah,'  he  said,  '  I  thought  so ;  the  devils  have  offsaddled  there. 
Thank  Heaven  I  have  still  got  my  revolver,  and  the  cartridges  are 
watertight.  I  mean  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  I  can.' 

1  Why,  John,'  cried  Jess,  following  the  line  of  his  outstretched 
hand,  *  those  are  not  the  Boers'  horses,  they  are  our  two  leaders 
that  broke  loose  in  the  water.  Look,  their  collars  are  still  on.' 

'  By  Jove !  so  they  are.  Now  if  only  we  can  catch  them  with- 
out being  caught  ourselves  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  out  of 
this.' 

'  Well,  there  is  no  cover  about,  and  I  can't  see  any  signs  of 
Boers.  They  must  have  been  sure  of  having  killed  us,  and  gone 
away.' 

John  looked  round,  and  for  the  first  time  a  sense  of  hope  began 
to  creep  into  his  heart.  Perhaps  they  would  survive  after  all. 

'  Let's  go  up  and  see.  It  is  no  good  stopping  here ;  we  must 
get  some  food  somewhere.  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  cat.' 

She  rose  without  a  word,  and  taking  his  hand  they  advanced 
together  along  the  bank.  They  had  not  gone  twenty  yards  before 
John  gave  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  rushed  at  something  white 
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that  had  stuck  in  some  reeds.  It  was  the  basket  of  food  which 
had  been  given  to  them  by  the  innkeeper's  wife  at  Heidelberg. 
It  had  been  washed  out  of  the  cart,  and  as  the  lid  was  fastened 
nothing  had  been  lost  out  of  it.  He  undid  it.  There  was  the 
bottle  of  three  star  brandy  untouched,  also  most  of  the  eggs,  meat, 
and  bread,  which  last  was,  of  course,  sodden  and  worthless.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  get  the  cork  out,  and  then  John  filled  a  broken 
wine-glass  there  was  in  the  basket  half-full  of  water  and  half  of 
brandy,  and  made  Jess  drink  it,  with  the  result  that  she  began  to 
look  a  little  less  like  a  corpse.  Next,  he  repeated  the  process 
twice  on  his  own  account,  and  instantly  felt  as  though  new  life 
was  flowing  into  him.  Then  they  went  cautiously  on. 

The  horses  allowed  them  to  catch  them  without  trouble,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  the  worse  for  their  adventure,  though 
the  flank  of  one  was  grazed  by  a  bullet. 

'  There  is  a  tree  down  there  where  the  bank  shelves  over,  we 
had  better  tie  the  horses  up,  dress,  and  get  some  breakfast,'  said 
John,  almost  cheerfully ;  and  accordingly  they  proceeded  thither. 
Suddenly  John,  who  was  ahead,  started  back  with  an  exclamation 
of  fear,  and  the  horses  began  to  snort,  for  there,  stark  and  stiff  in 
death,  and  already  swollen  and  discoloured  by  decomposition — as 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  people  killed  by  lightning — the  rifles 
in  their  hands  twisted  and  fused,  their  clothes  cut  and  blown  from 
the  bodies  by  the  explosion  of  the  cartridges  in  their  bandoliers 
—lay  the  two  Boers  themselves.  It  was  a  terrifying  sight,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  their  own  remarkable  escape,  one  to 
make  the  most  careless  and  sceptical  reflect. 

*  And  yet  these  are  people  who  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  God,  and  no  punishment  for  wickedness,'  said  John  aloud. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MEANWHILE. 

JOHN,  it  will  be  remembered,  left  Mooifontein  for  Pretoria  towards 
the  end  of  December,  and  with  him  went  all  the  life  and  light  of 
the  place. 

'  Dear  me,  Bessie,'  said  old  Silas  Croft  on  the  evening  after  he 
had  started,  *  the  place  seems  very  dull  without  John  ' — a  remark 
in  which  Bessie,  who  was  secretly  weeping  in  the  corner,  heartily 
concurred. 
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Then,  a  few  days  afterwards,  came  the  news  of  the  investment 
of  Pretoria,  but  no  news  of  John.  They  ascertained  that  he  had 
passed  Standerton  in  safety,  but  beyond  that  nothing  could  be 
heard  of  him.  Day  after  day  passed,  but  no  news,  and  at  last,  one 
evening,  Bessie  broke  out  in  a  passion  of  hysterical  tears. 

*  What  did  you  send  him  for  ?  '  she  asked  of  her  uncle.  ( It 
was  ridiculous — I  knew  it  was  ridiculous.  He  could  not  help  Jess 
or  get  her  back ;  the  most  that  could  happen  was  that  they  both 
would  be  shut  up  together.  And  now  he  is  dead — I  know  that 
those  Boers  have  shot  him — and  it  is  all  your  fault !  And  if  he 
is  dead  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again.' 

The  old  man  retreated,  somewhat  dismayed  at  this  outburst, 
which  was  not  at  all  in  Bessie's  style. 

'  Ah,  well,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  that  is  the  way  of  women ; 
they  turn  into  tigers  about  a  man ! ' 

There  may  have  been  truth  in  this  reflection,  but  a  tiger  is 
not  a  pleasant  domestic  pet,  as  poor  old  Silas  found  out  during  the 
next  two  months.  The  more  Bessie  thought  about  the  matter  the 
more  incensed  she  grew  at  his  having  sent  her  lover  away.  Indeed, 
in  a  little  while  she  quite  forgot  that  she  had  herself  acquiesced 
in  his  going.  In  short,  her  temper  completely  gave  way  under 
the  strain,  so  that  at  last  her  uncle  scarcely  dared  to  mention 
John's  name. 

Meanwhile,  things  had  been  going  as  ill  without  as  within. 
First  of  all — that  was  the  day  after  John's  departure — two  or  three 
loyal  Boers  and  an  English  storekeeper  from  Lake  Chrissie,  in  New 
Scotland,  outspanned  on  the  place  and  came  and  implored  Silas 
Croft  to  fly  for  his  life  into  Natal  while  there  was  yet  time.  They 
said  that  the  Boers  would  certainly  shoot  any  Englishmen  who 
might  be  sufficiently  defenceless.  But  the  old  man  would  not 
listen. 

'  I  am  an  Englishman — civis  llovnanus  sum,'  he  said  in  his 
sturdy  fashion,  *  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  touch  me, 
who  have  lived  among  them  for  twenty  years.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
not  going  to  run  away  and  leave  my  place  at  the  mercy  of  a  pack 
of  thieves.  If  they  shoot  me  they  will  have  to  reckon  with 
England  for  the  deed,  so  I  expect  that  they  will  leave  me  alone. 
Bessie  can  go  if  she  likes,  but  I  shall  stop  here  and  see  the  row 
through,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.' 

Whereon,  Bessie  having  flatly  declined  to  budge  an  inch,  the 
loyalists  departed  in  a  hurry,  metaphorically  wringing  their  hands 
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at  such  an  exhibition  of  ill-placed  confidence  and  insular  pride. 
This  little  scene  occurred  at  dinner-time,  and  after  dinner  old 
Silas  proceeded  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  foes  in  another  fashion. 
Going  to  a  cupboard  in  his  bedroom,  he  extracted  an  exceedingly 
large  Union  Jack,  and  promptly  advanced  with  it  to  an  open  spot 
between  two  of  the  orange-trees  in  front  of  the  house,  where  a 
flag-staff  was  planted,  formed  of  a  very  tall  young  blue  gum,  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  be  seen  for  miles  around.  On  this 
flag-staff  it  was  old  Silas's  habit  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack  on  the 
Queen's  birthday,  Christmas-day,  and  other  state  occasions. 

*  Now,  Jantje,'  he  said,  when  he  had  bent  on  the  flag,  '  run  her 
up,  and  I'll  cheer ! '  and  accordingly,  as  the  broad  flag  floated  out 
on  the  breeze,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it,  and  gave  such  a 
*  hip,  hip,  hoorah  ! '  in  his  stentorian  tones  that  Bessie  came  run- 
ning down  from  the  house  to  see  what  was  the  matter.     Nor  was 
he  satisfied  with  this,  but,  having  obtained  a  ladder,  he  placed  it 
against  the  post  and  sent  Jantje  up  it,  instructing  him  to  fasten 
the  rope  on  which  the  flag  was  bent  about'  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  that  nobody  should  get  at  it  to  haul  it  down. 

*  There,'  he  said,  *  I've  nailed  my  colours  to  the  mast.     That 
will  show  these  gentry  that  an  Englishman  lives  here. 

Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
God  save  the  Queen.' 

*  Amen,'  said  Bessie,  but  she  had  her  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  that  Union  Jack,  which,  whenever  the  wind  blew,  streamed  out 
a  visible  defiance  not  calculated  to  soothe  the  breasts  of  excited 
patriots. 

Indeed,  two  days  after  that,  a  patrol  of  three  Boers,  spying  the 
ensign  whilst  yet  a  long  way  off,  came  galloping  up  in  hot  haste 
to  see  what  it  meant.  Silas  saw  them  coming,  and,  taking  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  went  and  stood  beneath  the  flag,  for  which  he 
had  an  almost  superstitious  veneration,  feeling  sure  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  meddle  either  with  him  or  it. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Om  Silas  ?  '  asked  the  leader  of 
the  three  men,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  perfectly  acquainted. 

'  It  means  that  an  Englishman  lives  here,  Jan,'  was  the  answer. 

*  Haul  the  dirty  rag  down ! '  said  the  man. 

'  I  will  see  you  damned  first ! '  replied  old  Silas. 
Thereon  the  Boer  dismounted  and  made  for  the  flag-staff,  only 
to  find  *  Uncle  Croft's  '  rifle  in  a  direct  line  with  his  chest. 
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'You  will  have  to  shoot  me  first,  Jan,'  he  said,  and  thereon, 
after  some  consultation,  they  left  him  and  went  away. 

The  fact  was  that,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
Silas  Croft  was  very  popular  with  the  Boers,  most  of  whom  had 
known  him  since  they  were  children,  and  a  member  of  whose 
Volksraad  he  had  twice  been.  It  was  to  this  personal  popularity 
that  he  owed  the  fact  that  he  was  not  turned  out  of  his  house, 
and  forced  to  choose  between  serving  against  his  countrymen 
or  being  imprisoned  and  otherwise  maltreated  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion. 

For  a  fortnight  or  more  after  this  flag  episode  nothing  of  any 
importance  happened,  and  then  came  the  news  of  the  crushing 
defeat  at  Lang's  Nek.  At  first,  Silas  Croft  would  not  believe  the 
news.  *  No  General  could  have  been  so  mad,'  he  said  ;  but  soon 
the  report  was  amply  confirmed  from  native  sources. 

Another  week  passed,  and  with  it  came  the  news  of  the  British 
defeat  at  Ingogo.  The  first  they  heard  of  it  was  on  the  morning 
of  February  8,  when  Jantje  brought  a  Kafir  up  to  the  verandah 
at  breakfast-time.  This  Kafir  said  that  he  had  been  watching  the 
fight  from  a  mountain  ;  that  the  English  were  completely  hemmed 
in  and  fighting  well,  but  that  '  their  arms  were  tired,'  and  they 
would  all  be  killed  at  night-time.  The  Boers,  he  said,  were  not 
suffering  at  all — the  English  could  not  *  shoot  straight.'  After 
hearing  this  they  passed  a  sufficiently  miserable  day  and  evening. 
About  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  however,  a  native  spy  Mr.  Croft 
had  despatched  came  back  with  the  report  that  the  English  General 
had  got  safely  back  to  camp,  having  suffered  heavily  and  abandoned 
his  wounded,  many  of  whom  had  died  in  the  rain,  for  the  night 
after  the  battle  was  wet. 

Then  came  another  long  pause,  during  which  no  reliable  news 
reached  them,  though  the  air  was  thick  with  rumours,  and  old 
Silas  was  made  happy  by  hearing  that  large  reinforcements  were 
on  their  way  from  England. 

'Ah,  Bessie,  my  dear,  they  will  soon  sing  another  tune  now,' 
he  said  in  great  glee  ;  'and  what's  more,  it's  about  time  they  did. 
I  can't  understand  what  the  soldiers  have  been  about — I  can't 
indeed.' 

And  so  the  time  wore  heavily  along  till  at  last  there  came  a 
dreadful  day  which  Bessie  will  never  forget  as  long  as  she  lives. 
It  was  the  20th  of  February — just  a  week  before  the  final  disaster 
at  Majuba  Hill.  Bessie  was  standing  idly  on  the  verandah,  look- 
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ing  down  the  long  avenue  of  blue  gums,  where  the  shadows  formed 
a  dark  network  to  catch  the  wandering  rays  of  light.  The  place 
looked  very  peaceful,  and  certainly  no  one  could  have  known  from 
its  appearance  that  a  bloody  war  was  being  waged  within  a  few 
miles.  The  Kafirs  came  and  went  about  their  work  as  usual,  or 
made  pretence  to ;  but  now  and  then  a  close  observer  might  see 
them  stop  and  look  towards  the  Drakensberg  and  then  say  a  few 
Avords  to  their  neighbour  about  the  wonderful  thing  that  had  come 
to  pass  that  the  Boers  were  beating  the  great  white  people, 
who  came  out  of  the  sea  and  shook  the  earth  with  their  tread. 
Whereon  the  neighbour  would  take  the  opportunity  to  relax  from 
toil  and  squat  down,  and  have  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  relate  in  what 
particular  collection  of  rocks  on  the  hillside  he  and  his  wives  slept 
the  last  night — for  when  the  Boers  are  out  on  commando  the  Kafirs 
will  not  sleep  in  their  huts  for  fear  of  being  surprised  and  shot 
down.  Then  the  pair  would  spend  half  an  hour  or  so  in  speculat- 
ing on  what  would  be  their  fate  when  the  Boer  had  eaten  up  the 
Englishman  and  taken  back  the  country,  and  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  better  emigrate  to  Natal. 

Bessie,  on  the  verandah,  noted  all  this  going  on,  every  now  and 
again  catching  snatches  of  the  lazy  rascals'  talk,  which  chimed  in 
but  too  sadly  with  her  own  thoughts.  Turning  from  it  impatiently, 
she  began  to  watch  the  hens  marching  solemnly  about  the  drive, 
followed  by  their  broods.  This  picture,  too,  had  a  sanguinary 
background,  for  under  an  orange-tree  two  rival  cocks  were  fighting 
furiously.  They  always  did  this  about  once  a  week,  nor  did  they 
cease  from  troubling  till  each  retired,  temporarily  blinded,  to  the 
shade  of  a  separate  orange-tree,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the 
week  in  recovering,  only  to  emerge  when  the  cure  was  effected  and 
fight  their  battles  over  again.  Meanwhile,  a  third  cock,  young  in 
years  but  old  in  wisdom,  who  steadily  refused  to  fight  when 
attacked,  looked  after  the  hens  in  dispute.  To-day  the  fight  was 
particularly  ferocious,  and,  fearing  that  the  combatants  \vould  have 
no  eyes  left  at  all  if  she  did  not  interfere,  Bessie  called  to  the  old 
Boer  hound  who  was  lying  in  the  sun  on  the  verandah. 

'  Hi,  Stomp,  Stomp — hunt  them,  Stomp  ! ' 

Up  jumped  Stomp  and  made  a  prodigious  show  of  furiously 
attacking  the  embattled  cocks ;  it  was  an  operation  to  which  he 
was  used,  and  which  afforded  him  constant  amusement.  Suddenly, 
however,  as  he  dashed  towards  the  trees,  he  stopped  midway,  his 
simulated  wrath  ceased,  and  instead,  an  expression  of  real  disgust 
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came  upon  his  honest  face.     Then  the  hair  along  his  backbone 
stood  up  like  the  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,  and  he  growled. 

*  A  strange  Kafir,  I  expect,'  said  Bessie  to  herself. 

Stomp  hated  strange  Kafirs.  She  had  scarcely  got  the  words 
out  before  they  were  justified  by  the  appearance  of  a  native.  He 
was  a  villanous-looking  fellow,  with  one  eye,  and  nothing  on  but 
a  ragged  pair  of  trousers  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  greasy 
leather  strap.  In  his  wool,  however,  were  stuck  several  small 
distended  bladders  such  as  are  generally  worn  by  medicine-men 
and  witch-doctors.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  long  stick,  cleft  at 
one  end.  In  the  cleft  was  a  letter. 

'  Come  here,  Stomp,'  said  Bessie,  and  as  she  did  so  a  wild  hope 
shot  across  her  heart  like  a  meteor  across  the  night :  perhaps  the 
letter  was  from  John. 

The  dog  obeyed  her  unwillingly  enough,  for  he  evidently  did 
not  like  that  Kafir ;  and  when  he  saw  that  Stomp  was  well  out  of 
the  way  the  Kafir  himself  followed.  He  was  an  insolent  fellow, 
and  took  no  notice  of  Bessie  beyond  squatting  himself  down  upon 
the  drive  in  front  of  her. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  said  Bessie  in  Dutch,  her  lips  trembling  as  she 
spoke. 

i  A  letter,'  answered  the  man. 

'  Give  it  to  me.' 

*  No,  missie,  not  till  I  have  looked  at  you  to  see  if  it  is  right. 
Light  yellow  hair  that  curls — one,'  checking  it  on  his  fingers, 
'  yes,  that  is  right ;  large  blue  eyes — two,  that  is  right ;  big  and 
tall,  and  fair  as  a  star — yes,  the  letter  is  for  you,  take  it,'  and  he 
poked  the  long  stick  up  almost  into  her  face. 

'  Where  is  it  from  ? '  asked  Bessie,  with  sudden  suspicion, 
recoiling  a  step. 

4  Wakkerstroom  last.' 

*  Who  is  it  from  ?  ' 

'  Head  it,  and  you  will  see.' 

Bessie  took  the  letter,  which  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  old 
newspaper,  from  the  cleft  of  the  stick  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
doubtfully.  Most  of  us  have  a  mistrust  of  strange-looking  letters, 
and  this  letter  was  unusually  strange.  To  begin  with,  it  had  no 
address  whatever  on  the  dirty  envelope,  which  was  curious.  In 
the  second  place,  the  envelope  was  sealed  apparently  with  a  three- 
penny bit. 

'  Are  you  sure  it  is  for  me  ?  '  asked  Bessie. 
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'  Yah,  yah — sure,  sure,'  answered  the  native,  with  a  rude  laugh. 
'  There  are  not  many  such  white  girls  in  the  Transvaal.  I  have 
made  no  mistake.  I  have  "  smelt  you  out."  '  And  he  began  to  go 
through  his  catalogue — '  Yellow  hair  that  curls  '  &c. — again. 

Then  Bessie  opened  the  letter.  Inside  was  an  ordinary  sheet 
of  paper  written  over  in  a  bold,  firm,  yet  slightly  unpractised 
writing  that  Bessie  knew  well  enough,  and  the  sight  of  which  filled 
her  with  a  presentiment  of  evil.  It  was  Frank  Muller's. 

She  turned  sick  and  cold,  but  could  not  choose  but  read  as 
follows : — 

Camp,  near  Pretoria.    15  February. 

Dear  Miss  Bessie, — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  to  you,  but  though  we  have 
quarrelled  lately,  and  also  your  good  father,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  send 
this  to  your  hand  by  special  runner.  Yesterday  was  a  sortie  made  by  the  poor 
folk  in  Pretoria,  who  are  now  as  thin  with  hunger  as  the  high  veldt  oxen  just 
before  spring.  Our  arms  were  again  victorious  ;  the  redcoats  ran  away  and  left 
their  ambulance  in  our  hands,  carrying  with  them  many  dead  and  wounded. 
Among  the  dead  was  the  Captain  Niel — — 

Here  Bessie  gave  a  sort  of  choked  cry,  and  let  the  letter  fall 
over  the  verandah,  to  one  of  the  posts  of  which  she  clung  with 
both  her  hands. 

The  ill-favoured  native  below  grinned,  and,  picking  the  paper 
up,  handed  it  to  her. 

She  took  it,  feeling  that  she  must  know  all,  and  read  on  like 
one  reads  in  some  ghastly  dream  : — 

who  has  been  staying  on  your  uncle's  farm.  I  did  not  see  him  killed  myself,  but 
Jan  Vanzyl  shot  him,  and  Eoi  Dirk  Oosthuizen,  and  Carolus,  a  Hottentot,  saw 
them  pick  him  up  and  carry  him  away.  They  say  that  he  was  quite  dead.  For 
this  I  fear  you  will  be  sorry,  but  it  is  the  chance  of  war,  and  he  died  righting 
bravely.  Make  my  obedient  compliments  to  your  uncle.  We  parted  in  anger, 
but  I  hope  in  the  new  circumstances  that  have  arisen  in  the  land  to  show  him  that 
I,  for  one,  bear  no  anger. — Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Bessie,  your  humble  and  devoted 
servant, 

FRANK  MULLEE. 

Bessie  thrust  the  letter  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  then 
again  caught  hold  of  the  verandah  post,  and  supported  herself  by 
it,  while  the  light  of  the  sun  seemed  to  visibly  fade  out  of  the  day 
before  her  eyes  and  replace  itself  by  a  cold  blackness  in  which  there 
was  no  break.  He  was  dead ! — her  lover  was  dead  !  The  glow  had 
gone  from  her  life  as  it  seemed  to  be  going  from  the  day,  and  she 
was  left  desolate.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  how  long  she  stood 
thus,  staring  with  wide  eyes  at  the  sunshine  she  could  not  see. 
She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  ;  all  things  were  phantasmagorical 
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and  unreal ;  all  that  she  could  realise  was  this  one  overpowering, 
crushing  fact — John  was  dead  ! 

*  Missie,'  said  the  ill-favoured  messenger  below,  fixing  his  one 
eye  upon  her  poor  sorrow-stricken  face,  and  yawning. 

There  was  no  answer. 

'  Missie,'  he  said  again,  '  is  there  any  answer  ?  I  must  be  going. 
I  want  to  get  back  in  time  to  see  the  Boers  take  Pretoria.' 

Bessie  looked  at  him  vaguely.  *  Yours  is  a  message  that  needs 
no  answer,'  she  said.  *  What  is,  is.' 

The  brute  laughed.  *  No,  I  can't  take  a  letter  to  the  Captain,'  he 
said ;  *  I  saw  Jan  Vanzyl  shoot  him.  He  fell  so,'  and  he  suddenly 
collapsed  all  in  a  heap  on  the  path,  in  imitation  of  a  man  struck 
dead  by  a  bullet.  '  I  can't  take  him  a  message,  missie,'  he  went 
on,  rising,  <  but  one  day  you  will  be  able  to  go  and  look  for  him 
yourself.  I  did  not  mean  that ;  what  I  meant  was  that  I  could 
take  a  letter  to  Frank  Muller.  A  live  Boer  is  better  than  a  dead 
Englishman  ;  and  Frank  Muller  will  make  a  fine  husband  for  any 
girl.  If  you  shut  your  eyes  you  won't  know  the  difference.' 

*  Gro  ! '  said  Bessie,  in  a  choked  voice,  and  pointing  her  hand 
towards  the  avenue. 

Such  was  the  suppressed  energy  in  her  tone  that  the  man 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  as  he  did  so,  interpreting  her  gesture  as  an 
encouragement  to  action,  the  old  dog,  Stomp,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing him  all  the  time,  and  occasionally  giving  utterance  to  a  low 
growl  of  animosity,  flew  straight  at  his  throat  from  the  verandah. 
The  dog,  which  was  a  heavy  one,  struck  the  man  full  in  the  chest 
and  knocked  him  clean  backwards.  Down  came  dog  and  man  on 
the  drive  together,  and  then  ensued  a  terrible  scene,  the  man 
cursing  and  shrieking  and  striking  out  at  the  dog,  and  the  dog 
worrying  the  man  in  a  fashion  that  he  was  not  likely  to  forget  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Bessie,  whose  energy  seemed  again  to  be  exhausted,  took 
absolutely  no  notice  of  the  fray,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that 
her  old  uncle  arrived  upon  the  scene,  together  with  two  Kafirs — 
the  same  whom  Bessie  had  been  watching  idling. 

*  Hullo  !  hullo ! '  he  halloed  out  in  his  stentorian  tones,  *  what 
is  all  this  about?     Get  off,  you  brute!'  and  what  between  his 
voice  and  the  blows  of  the  Kafirs  the  dog  was  persuaded  to  let  go 
his  hold  of  the  man,  who  staggered  to  his  feet,  severely  mauled, 
and  bleeding  from  half  a  dozen  bites. 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  say  anything,  but  picked  up  his 
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sticks.  Then,  however,  having  first  seen  that  the  dog  was  being 
held  by  the  Kafirs,  he  turned,  his  face  streaming  with  blood,  his 
one  eye  blazing  with  fury,  and,  shaking  both  his  clenched  fists  at 
poor  Bessie,  broke  into  a  scream  of  cursing. 

'  You  shall  pay  for  this — Frank  Muller  shall  make  you  pay  for- 
it.     I  am  his  servant.     I ' 

<  Get  out  of  this,  whoever  you  are,'  thundered  old  Silas,  '  or  by 
Heaven  I  will  let  the  dog  on  you  again  ! '  and  he  pointed  to  Stomp, 
who  was  struggling  wildly  with  the  two  Kafirs. 

The  man  paused  and  looked  at  the  dog,  and  then,  with  a  final 
shake  of  the  fist,  departed  at  a  run  down  the  avenue,  turning  once 
only  to  look  if  the  dog  was  coming. 

Bessie  vacantly  watched  him  go,  taking  no  more  notice  of  it 
than  she  had  of  the  noise  of  the  fighting.  Then,  as  though  struck 
by  a  thought,  she  turned  and  went  into  the  sitting-room. 

*  What  is  all  this  about,  Bessie  ?  '  said  her  uncle,  following  her. 
'  What  does  the  man  mean  about  Frank  Muller  ? ' 

*  It  means,  uncle  dear,'  she  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  was 
something  between  a  sob  and  a  laugh,  '  that  I  am  a  widow  before 
I  am  married.     John  is  dead  ! ' 

<  Dead !  dead  ! '  said  the  old  man,  putting  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head and  turning  round  in  a  dazed  sort  of  fashion,  *  John  dead ! ' 

'  Head  the  letter,'  said  Bessie,  handing  him  Frank  Muller's 
missive. 

The  old  man  took  it  and  read  it.  His  hand  shook  so  much 
that  it  took  him  a  long  while  to  come  to  the  end  of  it. 

*  Good  God  ! '  he  said  at  last,  *  what  a  blow  !     My  poor  Bessie,' 
and  he  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her.    Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  him.    '  Perhaps  it  is  all  one  of  Frank  Muller's  lies,'  he  said, 
'  or  perhaps  he  made  a  mistake.' 

But  Bessie  made  no  answer.  For  the  time,  at  any  rate,  hope 
had  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FRANK  MULLEK'S  FAMILIAR. 


THE  study  of  the  conflicting  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a 
character  like  Frank  Muller's,  however  fascinating  it  might  prove, 
is  not  one  that  can  be  attempted  in  detail  here.  Such  a  character 
in  its  developed  form  is  fortunately  practically  impossible  in  a 
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highly  civilised  country.  The  dead  weight  of  the  law  would  crush 
it  back  to  the  level  of  the  human  mass  around  it.  But  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  wild  places  of  the  earth  will  be  acquainted  with 
its  prototypes,  more  especially  in  those  places  where  a  handful 
of  a  superior  race  rule  over  the  dense  thousands  of  an  inferior. 
Solitudes  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  strongly  marked 
individualities.  The  companionship  of  highly  developed  men,  on 
the  contrary,  whittles  individualities  away;  the  difference  between 
their  growth  being  the  difference  between  the  growth  of  a  tree  on 
a  plain  and  a  tree  in  the  forest.  On  the  plain  the  tree  takes  the 
innate  bent  of  its  nature.  It  springs  in  majesty  towards  the  skies; 
it  spreads  itself  around,  or  it  slants  along  the  earth,  just  as  Nature 
intended  that  it  should,  and  in  accordance  with  the  power  of  the 
providential  breath  that  bends  it.  In  the  forest  it  is  different. 
There  the  tree  grows  towards  the  light  wherever  the  light  may  be. 
Forced  to  modify  its  natural  habit  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  over  which  it  has  no  control,  it  takes  such  form  and 
height  as  its  neighbours  will  allow  to  it,  all  its  energies  being 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  life  in  any  shape  and  at  any  sacrifice. 
Thus  is  it  with  us  all.  Left  to  ourselves,  or  surrounded  only  by 
the  scrub  of  humanity,  we  become  outwardly  that  which  the  spirit 
within  would  fashion  us  to,  but,  placed  among  our  fellows,  shackled 
by  custom,  restrained  by  law,  pruned  and  bent  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  we  grow  as  like  one  to  another  as  the  fruit  bushes 
on  a  garden  wall.  The  sharp  angles  of  our  characters  are  fretted 
away  by  the  friction  of  the  crowd,  and  we  become  round,  and 
polished,  and  superficially,  at  any  rate,  identical.  We  no  longer 
resemble  a  solitary  boulder  on  a  plain,  but  are  as  a  stone  built  into 
the  great  edifice  of  civilised  society. 

The  place  of  a  man  like  Frank  Muller  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
waters  of  civilisation  and  barbarism.  Too  civilised  to  possess  those 
savage  virtues  which,  such  as  they  are,  represent  the  quantum  of 
innate  good  Nature  has  thought  fit  to  allow  in  the  mixture,  Man ; 
and  too  barbarous  to  be  subject  to  the  tenderer  restraints  of 
cultivated  society,  he  is  at  once  strong  in  the  strength  of  both  and 
weak  in  their  weaknesses.  Animated  by  the  spirit  of  barbarism, 
Superstition  ;  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  civilisa- 
tion, Mercy,  he  stands  on  the  edge  of  both  and  an  affront  to  both, 
as  terrific  a  moral  spectacle  as  the  world  can  afford. 

Had  he  been  a  little  more  civilised,  with  his  power  of  evil 
trained  by  education  and  cynical  reflection  to  defy  the  attacks  of 
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those  spasms  of  unreasoning  spiritual  terror  and  unrestrainable 
passion  that  have  their  natural  dwelling-place  in  the  raw  strong 
mind  of  uncultivated  man,  Frank  Muller  might  have  broken 
upon  the  world  as  a  Napoleon.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  savage, 
a  little  further  removed  from  the  unconscious  but  present  in- 
fluence of  a  progressive  race,  he  might  have  ground  his  fellows 
down  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  them  in  the  madness  of  his  rage 
and  lust,  like  an  Attila  or  a  T'Chaka.  As  it  was  he  was  buffeted 
between  two  forces  he  did  not  realise,  even  when  they  swayed 
him,  and  thus  at  every  step  in  his  path  towards  a  supremacy  of 
evil  an  unseen  power  made  stumbling-blocks  of  weaknesses  which, 
if  that  path  had  been  laid  along  a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower 
level  in  the  scale  of  circumstance,  would  themselves  have  been 
deadly  weapons  of  overmastering  force. 

See  him,  as  with  his  dark  heart  filled  up  with  fears,  he 
thunders  along  from  the  scene  of  midnight  death  and  murder 
his  brain  had  not  feared  to  plan  and  his  hand  to  execute.  Onward 
his  black  horse  strides,  companioned  by  the  storm,  like  a  dark 
thought  travelling  on  the  wings  of  Night.  He  does  not  believe 
in  any  God,  and  yet  the  terrible  fears  that  spring  up  in  his  soul, 
born  fungus-like  from  a  dew  of  blood,  take  shape  and  form,  and 
seem  to  cry  aloud,  '  We  are  the  messengers  of  the  avenging  God? 
He  glances  up.  High  on  the  black  bosom  of  the  storm  the  finger 
of  the  lightning  is  writing  that  awful  name,  and  again  and  again 
the  voice  of  the  thunder  reads  it  out  aloud  in  spirit-shaking  accents. 
He  shuts  his  dazed  eyes,  and  even  the  falling  rhythm  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  beats  out,  *  There  is  a  God  !  there  is  a  God  !  '  from 
the  silent  earth  on  which  they  strike. 

And  so,  on  through  the  tempest  and  the  night,  flying  from 
that  which  no  man  can  leave  behind  ! 

It  was  near  midnight  when  Frank  Muller  drew  rein  at  a 
wretched  mud  hut  perched  by  itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal, 
and  flanked  on  its  rear  by  an  equally  miserable  shed.  The  place 
was  silent  as  the  grave ;  not  even  a  dog  barked. 

( If  that  beast  of  a  Kafir  is  not  here,'  he  said  aloud,  *  I  will 
have  him,  flogged  to  death.  Hendrik,  Hendrik ! ' 

As  he  called,  a  form  rose  up  at  his  very  feet,  causing  the  weary 
horse  to  start  back  so  violently  that  he  almost  threw  his  rider  to 
the  ground. 

'  What  in  the  name  of  the  devil  are  you  ? '  almost  shrieked 
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Frank  Muller,  whose  nerves,  indeed,  were  in  no  condition  to  stand 
fresh  shocks. 

'  It  is  me,  Baas,'  said  the  form,  at  the  same  time  throwing  off 
a  grey  blanket  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  and  revealing  the 
villanous  countenance  of  the  one-eyed  witch-doctor,  who  had 
taken  the  letter  to  Bessie,  and  who  had  for  years  been  Muller's 
body-servant,  and  followed  him  about  like  a  shadow. 

'  Curse  you,  you  dog !  What  do  you  mean  by  hiding  up  like 
that  ?  It  is  one  of  your  infernal  tricks  ;  be  careful,' — tapping  his 
pistol  case — *  or'  I  shall  one  day  put  an  end  to  you  and  your 
witchcraft  together.' 

4 1  am  very  sorry,  Baas,'  said  the  man  in  a  whine,  *  but  half 
an  hour  ago  I  heard  you  coming.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  air  to-night,  but  it  sounded  as  though  twenty  people 
were  galloping  after  you.  I  could  hear  them  all  quite  clear  ;  first 
the  big  black  horse,  and  then  all  those  who  came  after,  just  as 
though  they  were  hunting  you ;  and  so  I  came  out  and  lay  down 
to  listen,  and  it  was  not  till  you  were  quite  close  that  one  by  one 
the  others  stopped.  Perhaps  it  was  the  devils  who  galloped.' 

'  Curse  you,  stop  that  wizard's  talk,'  said  Muller,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  fear  and  agitation.  '  Take  the  horse  and  clean  and 
feed  him  well ;  he  has  galloped  far,  and  we  start  at  dawn.  Stop, 
tell  me,  where  are  the  lights  and  the  brandy  ?  If  you  have 
drunk  the  brandy  I  will  flog  you.' 

'  They  are  on  the  shelf  on  the  left  as  you  go  in,  Baas,  and  there 
is  flesh  there  too,  and  bread.' 

Muller  swung  himself  from  the  saddle  and  entered  the  hut, 
pushing  open  the  cranky,  broken-hinged  door  with  a  kick.  He 
found  the  box  of  Tandstickor  matches  and,  after  one  or  two  false 
shots — due  chiefly  to  his  shaking  hand — succeeded  in  getting  fire 
and  lighting  a  coarse  dip  such  as  the  Boers  make  out  of  mutton 
fat.  Near  the  candle  was  a  bottle  of  peach  brandy  two  thirds  full, 
and  a  tin  pannikin  and  a  jug  of  river  water.  Seizing  the  pannikin, 
he  filled  it  half  full  of  spirit,  added  a  little  water,  and  drank  the 
mixture  off.  Then  he  took  down  the  meat  and  bread  from  the 
same  shelf,  and,  cutting  some  of  each  off  with  his  clasp-knife, 
tried  to  eat.  But  he  could  not  eat  much,  and  soon  gave  the 
attempt  up,  consoling  himself  instead  with  the  brandy. 

'  Bah ! '  he  said,  *  the  stuff  tastes  like  hell  fire  ; '  and  he  filled 
'his  pipe  and  sat  smoking. 

Presently  Hendrik  came  in  to  say  that  the  horse  was  eating 
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well,  and  was  about  to  go  again,  when  his  master  beckoned  him 
to  stop.  The  man  was  surprised,  for  Muller  was  not  generally 
fond  of  his  society,  except  when  he  wanted  to  consult  him  or  get 
him  to  exercise  his  pretended  art  of  divination ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  at  that  moment  Frank  Muller  would  have  been  glad  to 
consort  with  a  dog.  The  events  of  the  night  had  brought  this 
terrible  man,  steeped  in  iniquity  from  his  youth  up,  down  to  the 
level  of  a  child  frightened  at  the  dark.  For  awhile  he  sat  in 
silence,  the  Kafir  squatted  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  Presently, 
however,  the  doses  of  powerful  spirit  took  effect  on  him,  and  he 
began  to  talk  more  unguardedly  than  was  his  custom,  even  with 
his  black  *  familiar '  Hendrik. 

'  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  '  he  asked  of  his  retainer. 

4  About  four  days,  Baas.' 

'  Did  you  take  my  letter  to  Om  Croft's  ?  ' 

4  Yah,  Baas.     I  gave  it  to  the  M'issie.' 

«  What  did  she  do  ?' 

'  She  read  it,  and  then  stood  like  this,  holding  on  to  the 
verandah  pole  ; '  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  one  eye,  and 
twisted  up  his  hideous  countenance  into  a  ghastly  imitation  of 
Bessie's  sorrow-stricken  face,  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  posts 
that  supported  the  hut  to  assist  in  the  performance. 

<  So  she  believed  it  ? ' 

<  Surely.' 

« What  did  she  do,  then  ?  ' 

'  She  set  the  dog  on  me.  Look  here  !  and  here  !  and  here  ! ' 
and  he  pointed  to  the  half-healed  scars  left  by  Stomp's  sharp  fangs. 

Muller  laughed  a  little.  *  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
him  worry  you,  you  black  cheat ;  it  shows  her  spirit  too.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  angry,  and  want  to  have  a  revenge? ' 

« Surely.' 

*  Well,  who  knows  ?     Perhaps  you  shall ;  we  are  going  there 
to-morrow.' 

'  So,  Baas !     I  knew  that  before  you  told  me.' 

'  We  are  going  there,  and  we  are  going  to  take  the  place ;  and 

we  are  going  to  try  Uncle  Silas  by  court-martial  for  flying  an 

English  flag,  and  if  he  is  found  guilty  we  are  going  to  shoot  him, 

Hendrik.' 

'  So,  Baas,'  said  the  Kafir,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee,  *  but  will 

he  be  found  guilty  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  murmured  the  white  man,  stroking  his  golden 
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beard  ;  '  that  will  depend  upon  what  Missie  has  to  say ;  and  upon 
the  verdict  of  the  court,'  he  added,  by  way  of  an  afterthought. 

'  On  the  verdict  of  the  court,  ha  I  ha  ! '  chuckled  his  wicked 
satellite.  '  On  the  verdict  of  the  court,  yes  !  yes !  and  the  Baas 
will  be  president,  ha  !  ha  !  One  needs  no  witchcraft  to  guess  the 
verdict.  And  if  the  court  finds  Uncle  Silas  guilty,  who  will  do 
the  shooting,  Baas  ?  ' 

1 1  have  not  thought  of  that ;  the  time  has  not  come  to  think 
of  it.  It  does  not  matter  ;  anybody  can  carry  out  the  sentence  of 
the  law.' 

'  Baas,'  said  the  Kafir,  '  I  have  done  much  for  you  and  had 
little  pay.  I  have  done  ugly  things.  I  have  read  omens  and 
made  medicines,  and  "  smelt  out"  your  enemies.  Will  you  grant 
me  a  favour  ?  Will  you  let  me  shoot  Om  Croft  if  the  court  finds 
him  guilty  ?  It  is  not  much  to  ask,  Baas.  I  am  a  clever  wizard, 
and  deserve  my  pay.' 

'  Why  do  you  want  to  shoot  him  ? ' 

*  Because  he  flogged  me  once,  years  ago,  for  being  a  witch- 
doctor, and  the  other  day  he  hunted  me  off  the  place.     Beside, 
it  is  nice  to  shoot  a  white  man.     I  should  like  it  better,'  he  went 
on,  with  a  smack  of  the  lips,  'if  it  were  Missie,  who  set  the  dog 
on  me.     I  would ' 

In  a  moment  Frank  Muller  had  the  astonished  ruffian  by  the 
throat,  and  was  kicking  and  shaking  him  as  though  he  were  a  toy. 
His  brutal  talk  of  Bessie  had  appealed  to  such  manliness  as  he  had 
in  him,  and,  whatever  his  own  wickedness  may  have  been,  he  was 
too  madly  in  love  with  the  woman  to  let  her  name  be  taken  in 
vain  by  a  man  whom,  though  he  held  his  '  magic  '  in  superstitious 
reverence,  he  yet  ranked  lower  than  a  dog.  With  his  nerves 
strung  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  tension,  and  half  drunk  as 
he  was,  Frank  Muller  was  no  more  a  person  to  be  played  with  or 
irritated  than  a  mad  bull. 

*  You  black  beast ! '  he  yelled,  '  if  ever  you  dare  to  mention 
her  name  again  like  that  I  will  kill  you,  for  all  your  witchcraft ; ' 
and  he  hurled  him  with  such  force  up  against  the  wall  of  the  hut 
that  the  whole  place  shook.     The  man  fell,  lay  for  a  moment 
groaning,  and  then  crept  from  the  hut  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

Muller  sat  scowling  from  under  his  bent  brows  and  watched 
him  go.  When  he  was  gone  he  rose  and  fastened  the  door  behind 
him,  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
the  mingled  effects  of  the  drink,  mental  and  physical  exhaustion, 
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and  the  never-resting  passion  (one  can  scarcely  call  it  love)  that 
ate  away  at  his  heart,  like  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 

'  Oh,  Bessie,  Bessie ! '  he  groaned,  '  I  have  done  it  all  for  you. 
Surely  you  cannot  be  angry  when  I  have  killed  them  all  for  you  ? 
Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling !  If  you  only  knew  how  I  love  you ! 
Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling ! '  and  in  an  agony  of  passion  he  flung 
himself  down  on  the  rough  pallet  in  the  corner  of  the  hut  and 
sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 

Somehow  Frank  Muller's  evil  doing  did  not  make  him  any  the 
happier,  the  fact  of  the  matter  being  that  to  enjoy  wickedness  a 
man  must  be  not  only  without  conscience  but  also  without  passion. 
Now  Frank  Muller  was  tormented  with  a  very  effective  substitute 
for  the  first,  superstition,  and  his  life  was  literally  overshadowed 
by  the  last,  for  the  beauty  of  a  girl  possessed  the  power  to  dominate 
his  wildest  moods  and  inflict  upon  him  torments  that  she  herself 
was  incapable  of  even  imagining. 

At  the  first  light  of  dawn  Hendrik  crept  humbly  into  the  hut 
and  woke  his  master,  and  within  half  an  hour  they  were  across 
the  Vaal  and  on  the  road  to  Wakkerstroom. 

As  the  light  increased  so  did  Muller's  spirits  rise,  till  at  last, 
when  the  red  sun  came  up  in  glory  and  swept  away  the  shadows, 
he  felt  as  though  all  the  load  of  guilt  and  fear  that  lay  at  his 
heart  had  departed  with  them.  He  could  see  now  that  the  two 
Boers  being  killed  by  the  flash  of  lightning  was  a  mere  accident — 
a  happy  accident  indeed  ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  that,  he  himself 
would  have  had  to  kill  them,  if  he  could  not  by  any  other  means 
have  got  the  warrant  from  them.  As  it  was  he  had  forgotten  the 
warrant ;  but  it  did  not  matter  much,  he  reflected.  Nobody  would 
be  likely  to  find  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  and  horses  under  the 
lonely  bank  there.  Certainly  they  would  not  be  found  till  the 
aasvogels  had  picked  them  clean.  They  would  be  at  work  upon 
them  by  now.  And  if  they  were  found  it  was  probable  that  the 
paper  would  have  rotted  or  blown  away,  or,  at  the  worst,  be  so 
discoloured  as  to  be  unreadable.  For  the  rest,  there  was  nothing 
to  connect  him  with  the  murder,  now  that  the  two  accessories 
were  dead.  Hendrik  would  prove  an  alibi  for  him.  He  was  a 
useful  man,  Hendrik.  Besides,  who  would  believe  that  it  was  a 
murder  ?  Two  men  were  escorting  an  Englishman  to  the  river ; 
somehow  they  became  involved  in  a  quarrel;  the  Englishman 
shot  them,  and  they  shot  the  Englishman  and  his  companion. 
Then  the  horses  plunged  into  the  Vaal  and  upset  the  cart,  and 
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there  was  an  end  of  it.  He  could  see  now  how  well  things  had 
gone  for  him.  He  was  practically  placed  beyond  suspicion. 

And  then  he  fell  to  thinking  of  the  fruits  of  his  honest  labours, 
and  his  cheek  grew  warm  with  the  mounting  blood,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  the  fire  of  youth.  In  two  days — forty-eight  hours — 
at  the  outside,  Bessie  would  be  in  his  arms.  He  could  not  mis- 
carry now ;  he  was  in  absolute  command  there.  Besides,  Hendrik 
had  read  it  in  his  omens  long  ago.1  Mooifontein  should  be 
stormed  on  the  morrow  if  that  were  necessary,  and  Om  Silas  Croft 
and  Bessie  should  be  taken  prisoners  ;  and  then  he  knew  how  to 
put  on  the  screw.  That  talk  about  shooting  on  the  previous 
night  had  been  no  idle  threat.  She  should  yield  herself  to  him 
or  the  old  man  should  die,  and  then  he  would  take  her.  There 
could  be  no  legal  consequences  from  that  now  that  the  British 
Government  was  surrendering.  It  would  be  a  meritorious  act  to 
shoot  a  rebel  Englishman. 

Yes,  it  was  all  plain  sailing  now.  How  long  had  it  taken  him 
to  win  her — three  years  ?  He  had  loved  her  for  three  years. 
Well,  he  would  have  his  reward  ;  and  then,  his  mind  at  rest  about 
his  passion,  he  would  turn  it  to  those  far-reaching,  ambitious 
schemes,  of  which  the  end  was  something  like  a  throne. 

1  It  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  white  men  in  South  Africa  who  believe 
more  or  less  in  the  efficacy  of  native  witchcraft,  and  who,  although  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  forbidden  by  law,  will  at  a  pinch  not  hesitate  to  consult  the  witch- 
doctors themselves,  especially  when  they  are  desirous  of  discovering  some  lost 
article. 


(To  te  continued.') 
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A   TALE   OF  THE   CORNISH   COAST. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR.  OP  f  JOHN  HERRING,'  '  MEHA.LAH,'  ETC. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

RED  FEATHERSTONE. 

SQUIRE  G-AVEROCK'S  boat,  the  'Mermaid,'  was  one  of  which  he 
was  justly  proud,  as  the  fastest  sailer  between  Tintagel  and 
Trevose,  that  is  for  her  size.  She  was  a  cutter,  decked,  and  with 
fixed  bowsprit  and  mast,  like  a  schooner.  Hender  Gaverock  was 
as  much  at  home  on  the  deck  of  a  boat  as  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 
The  only  place  where  he  was  not  at  home  was — at  home,  where 
he  found  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  interest  him  except  the 
bottle. 

About  seventy  years  ago  seals  were  tolerably  numerous  on  the 
north-west  Cornish  coast.  There  are  a  good  many  to  be  found 
there  still,  but  their  numbers  have  of  late  been  greatly  diminished. 
Seventy  years  ago  they  abounded  in  the  caves,  where  they  reared 
their  young,  and  in  the  bays  they  were  frequently  encountered — 
their  black  heads  rising  out  of  the  sea,  with  strangely  human  eyes 
in  them,  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

Gaverock  took  with  him  his  boatman,  David  Tregellas.  If  he 
and  Constantine  were  going  to  shoot  seals,  one  of  the  party  must 
be  at  the  helm,  another  at  the  jib,  and  one  must  be  ready  with 
the  gun  for  the  sport. 

4  Got  the  stone  jars  there,  David  ?  ' 

'  Aye,  aye,  sir !     Strapped  together  for  easy  carriage.' 
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'That  is  right.  I'll  run  the  "Mermaid"  to  Featherstone's 
Kitchen — Gwen's  shop.  We  have  drunk  ourselves  out  of  rum.' 

*  I  reckon  us  had  better  not  go  so  far  as  that,'  said  Tregellas, 
shaking  his  head.   '  The  birds  be  all  flying  inwards,  and  the  water 
was  on  fire  last  night.' 

*  Glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Gaverock.     *  Here  is  Constantine  with 
his  brains  full  of  city  fashions,  and  his  nerves  as  slack  as  trade  in 
bullocks.     Do  him  good  to  have  a  blow,  to  clear  his  head  and 
brace  his  tendons ;  and  if  he  gets  a  splash  of  brine  in  his  face  it 
will  wash  out  the  milk  and  raspberry,  and  make  his  face  less  like 
a  girl's.' 

'What  is  right  for  you,  Squire,  is  right  for  me,'  answered 
Tregellas.  '  You've  more  to  lose  than  I.' 

'  You  mind  the  jib,  David ;  I'll  tend  the  main-sheet  and  steer. 
Now  then,  Con,  hold  the  gun,  and  keep  your  eyes  open.  Take 
heed  of  the  boom  when  I  say  "  Luff";  and  don't  let  it  knock  you 
overboard  as  if  you  were  a  lout  who  had  never  tasted  salt  water.' 

' 1  reckon  us  '11  see  no  seals  to-day,  Squire,'  said  Tregellas. 
'  What  sends  the  birds  inland  sends  the  seals  to  security — which 
proves  that  humans  be  bigger  fools  nor  birds  and  beasts.' 

*  If  they  don't  show  on  the  water  we'll  follow  them  into  their 
caves,'  answered  Gaverock  angrily. 

*  You  must  have  a  row-boat  for  doing  that,'  argued  Tregellas. 
The  Squire  growled.    He  disliked  contradiction.    He  specially 

resented  it  when  he  knew  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  for  sport,  and  sport  he  would  have  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather. 

*  Wind  sou'-sou'-west,'  he  said.     *  Con,  been  to  Featherstone's 
Kitchen  before  ? ' 

'  No,  father.' 

'You  shall  see  the  kitchen  whence  We  get  oui1  supplies  of 
spirits — spirits  that  pay  no  duty.' 

The  day  was  pleasant.  The  sun  shone,  and  the  sea  rolled,  but 
was  not  rough.  The  cutter  skimmed  like  a  bird.  In  vain  did 
Constantine  and  his  father  look  for  seals.  Not  a  seal  was  to  be 
seen.  They  ran  into  the  little  coves,  but  the  creatures  were  not 
there,  neither  basking  on  the  reefs  nor  floating  on  the  waves. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  magnificent  than  that  coast^ 
with  its  crags  of  trap,  or  contorted  slate  and  gneiss,  here  and  there 
strangely  barred  with  white  spar.  In  the  bays  the  gulls  and 
kittiwakes  were  flashing  and  screaming ;  and  now  and  then  a  red-* 
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shanked,  scarlet-beaked  chough  went  by  with  a  call  of  warning. 
The  birds  were  in  excitement,  shrieking  to  each  other,  and 
answering  in  equally  high-pitched  tones.  The  morning  went  by, 
wasted  in  hunting  after  seals  which  would  not  show. 

*  There  they  are,  in  yonder  cave,'  said  old  Gaverock,  indicating 
with  his  chin  the  torn  face  of  cliff,  in  which  were  many  fissures 
and  vaults.  *  If  we  had  only  a  row-boat,  we  could  go  in,  and  we 
should  find  them  far  away  in  the  dark,  lying  on  ledges,  looking 
at  us,  or,  if  we  threatened  them,  flapping  pebbles  at  us  with  their 
fins.  Golly !  I've  been  hit  afore  this,  and  had  my  head  cut  open, 
as  surely  as  if  the  creatures  had  taken  aim  at  me  with  hands. 
At  times  I'm  fain  to  believe  the  seals  are  human  and  have 
souls.  I  dare  say  they  have  about  as  much  as  a  woman.  I  was 
out  sealing — it  was  a  day  much  like  this — when  I  killed 
Featherstone.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  tale,  Con  ?  "Well,  I  dare 
be  bound  you've  heard  tell  something  about  it,  and  all  wrong. 
None  know  the  real  rights  but  David  Tregellas  and  myself.  Red 
Featherstone  was  a  rover  as  well  as  a  smuggler.  If  he  had  been 
only  the  latter,  it  would  have  given  me  a  sour  soul  to  have  killed 
him,  though  we  were  rivals.  Featherstone  was  a  proper  bad  man. 
He  carried  off  whatever  his  hands  laid  hold  of.  He  had  a  boat, 
the  like  of  which  was  not  seen  then,  but  the  "  Mermaid  "  would  be 
her  match  now.  Golly !  I'd  like  to  have  the  chance  of  racing 
Featherstone's  cutter !  She  was  built  something  the  same  as  this. 
Featherstone  had  a  large  vessel,  a  schooner,  and  with  her  he  went 
to  France,  or  Spain,  no  one  knows  whither.  He  came  back  to 
these  coasts  laden  with  things — stolen  mostly ;  I  don't  believe  he 
paid  for  his  goods  with  money.  Here  and  there  along  the  coast 
he  had  his  kitchens — that  is,  store  places — whither  folks  might  go 
and  where  they  might  buy  what  they  wanted,  spirits  and  wines  and 
tobacco,  and  silks  and  laces  and  china ;  I  can't  tell  you  what  things 
he  did  not  hide  there,  and  I  knew  he  did  a  fine  trade.  The  kitchens 
were  vaults  scooped  out  of  the  rocks,  and  cottages  were  built  over 
them  with  secret  entrances,  and  secret  exits  to  the  water.  Very 
useful  those  kitchens  were,  and  mighty  convenient  they  are  still. 
We  are  bound  now  for  one,  where  I  shall  fill  these  jars  with  rum. 
But  Featherstone  no  longer  plies  the  trade.  It  is  fallen  pro- 
digiously since  his  time.  I  spiked  him.  Luff !  Mind  your  head, 
you  fool ! ' 

He  altered  the  course  of  the  '  Mermaid.'  l  It  is  an  old  story ; 
it  happened  before  you  were  born  or  thought  of,  before  I  married 
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your  mother.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  had  your  mother 
if  Featherstone  had  not  first  been  put  out  of  the  way.  The  folks 
call  him  Red  Featherstone,  because  he  was  fond  of  wearing  a 
scarlet  waistcoat  laced  with  gold  ;  but  over  it  he  wore  a  long  oil- 
skin shiny  black  coat.  In  all  weathers  it  was  the  same,  and  he 
looked  like  a  porpoise  in  his  shiny  suit  buttoned  over  his  red 
waistcoat.  But  when  he  came  a-courting  he  left  off  the  oilskin 
and  showed  his  waistcoat.  He  was  vastly  attached  to  your  mother, 
and  I  had  a  fancy  towards  her  too.  Of  course  I  had,  or  I  would 
not  have  married  her.  Well,  Featherstone  and  I  could  not 
abide  one  another,  as  was  natural,  for  we  were  rivals  for  your 
mother,  and,  by  the  Lord  !  he  threatened  to  carry  her  off  in  his 
schooner  if  she  were  not  given  to  him,  so  her  father  and  brothers 
were  armed  and  watched  night  and  day  when  Featherstone's  boat 
was  about.  One  day,  just  such  a  day  as  this — how  well  I  remember 
it,  and  so  does  David  yonder !  The  sun  was  darting,  a  beam 
(bank  of  cloud)  was  over  the  West,  lying  on  the  sea.  I  was  out 
spearing  seals.  Guns  aren't  so  plenty  or  so  good  as  now,  and 
nothing  like  so  sure  of  aim  as  a  spear.  I  used  to  take  one  of  the 
old  weapons  from  the  hall,  a  halbert  with  a  jagged  feather-like 
barb.  I  was  partial  to  this  weapon,  because,  if  the  head  went  in 
far  enough,  the  seal  could  not  slip  away,  the  barb  held  it.  Well, 
as  I  came  shooting  round  that  headland  yonder,  I  was  close  on 
the  Watcher,  which  is  a  shelf  of  rock  leaning  with  the  rough 
broken  edge  landwards,  and  sloping  towards  the  sea.  It  is  only 
covered  in  a  heavy  sea.  David  and  I  could  not  see  the  Watcher 
till  we  were  close  upon  it,  and  then,  there  I  saw  Red  Featherstone 
seated  on  the  sloping  shelf  priming  his  pistols.  He  had  on  his 
oilskin  coat  and  oilskin  leggings  and  long  boots,  and  shone  in  the 
sun  like  a  porpoise.  You  couldn't  see  a  scrap  of  red  about  him. 
If  he  had  his  scarlet  waistcoat  on,  it  was  buttoned  over.  But 
wait !  you  shall  hear.'  The  old  man  chuckled.  *  I  didn't  see  all 
his  waistcoat  that  day,  but  I  saw  some  of  it,  as  you  shall  hear.' 

He  paused,  wiped  his  brow  with  his  sleeve,  and  went  on. 
'  When  Featherstone  saw  me  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  swore,  and 
Tregellas  stayed  his  oars — he  was  that  struck  with  astonishment 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then  Featherstone  shouted  to  me 
that  now  God  or  the  Devil  had  brought  us  face  to  face,  and  we 
would  have  it  out,  and  settle,  that  hour,  who  should  have  Lydia — 
that's  your  mother.  He  held  a  pistol  in  each  hand :  one  was  a 
great,  brass-mounted  horse  pistol,  and  the  other  was  quite  a  toy 
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tool,  silver  mounted.  He  held  the  horse-pistol  in  his  right  and 
the  other  in  his  left.  I  had  no  other  arms  with  me  but  the  old 
halbert ;  but  I  was  not  afraid.  Afraid ! '  The  old  man  laughed. 
1 1  afraid  !  I  snorted  like  a  walrus,  and  called  to  David  to  pull  up 
to  the  rock.  I  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  held  the  spear  above  my 
head  ready  to  cast ;  but  Featherstone  was  beforehand  with  me, 
and  he  fired  the  horse-pistol.  He  missed,  for  the  boat  was  rocking, 
but  the  bullet  whizzed  past  my  head,  and  before  ever  he  could 
discharge  the  second  at  me  I  flung  the  spear,  and  it  went  through 
the  air  straight  as  a  cormorant  after  a  fish,  and  struck  him  in  the 
chest  and  went  right  through.  I  saw  the  end  poking  out  behind, 
thrusting  out  his  oilskin.  That  was  a  grand  fling,  that  was,  and 
I  flung  with  such  force  that  I  levered  the  boat  away  and  she  shot 
back  under  my  feet  and  brought  me  down.  That  was  well  for 
me,  as  at  the  same  moment  the  second  pistol  went  off — and  they 
say  Featherstone  was  a  better  aim  with  his  left  than  with  his 
right.  When  I  picked  myself  up,  I  saw  Featherstone  wrenching 
at  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to  lug  it  out  of  him,  but  he  could  not, 
for,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  barbed ;  then  it  was  that  I  saw  some  of 
the  red  waistcoat,  for  as  he  pulled  at  the  spear  he  pulled  the 
frayed,  ragged  edges  of  the  red  cloth  out  through  the  hole  in  the 
oilskin  where  the  spear  had  entered.  He  could  do  nothing  with 
it,  and  he  grasped  his  silver-mounted  pistol  again,  and  tried  to 
load  it  and  prime  it ;  but  it  was  all  no  use — down  he  fell,  and  as 
he  fell  he  threatened  me  with  the  little  pistol,  but  couldn't  hurt 
me,  it  was  unloaded.  Just  then  a  black  boat  shot  out  from  the  bay ; 
Featherstone's  men  were  in  it.  They  had  been  to  the  Kitchen  with 
stores,  and  they  heard  the  shot  and  hurried  to  their  oars,  and  came 
after  me.  David  and  I  made  off  then  as  best  we  might.  Well,  I  was 
somewhat  curdled  in  mind  after  that,  I  allow ;  but  it  was  a  fair  fight. 
Nay,  it  was  fair  on  my  side  and  unfair  on  his,  for  a  halbert  was  no 
match  for  two  pistols.  Bed  Featherstone  had  been  outlawed  for  his 
malpractices,  so  no  harm  could  come  to  me  for  having  spiked  him.' 

*  What  countryman  was  he?  '  asked  Constantine. 

*  Featherstone  ?     He  was  of  these  parts,  and  yet  he  was  not. 
That  is  to  say,  his  family  lived  somewhere  up  the  coast  just  over 
the  border  in  Devon.     The  family  is  respectable  enough ;  and  I 
reckon  Red  Featherstone  took  to  roving  more  for  sport  than  for 
what  it  brought  him.     He  was  a  wild,  wicked,  restless  spirit.     I 
don't  fancy  the  taste  continued  in  the  family.    I've  heard  nothing 
of  them  since.     Indeed,  I  do  not  know  if  the  race  still  exists.' 
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(  Was  no  inquiry  made  after  his  death  ? ' 

'  No,'  answered  old  Gaverock.  *  He  had  been  outlawed  for  his 
misdeeds.  I  will  say  that  for  Featherstone,  he  never  stole  any- 
thing from  the  people  on  this  coast ;  but  he  was  not  so  particular 
elsewhere,  and  I've  heard  he  committed  all  sorts  of  depredations 
on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  South  Devon  and  Dorset, 
besides  what  he  did  in  France.  No,  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
his  death.  The  news  got  all  over  the  country  that  I  had  spiked 
him,  and  some  said  it  was  a  good  job  and  others  did  not  think  so. 
And  some  again  said  that  the  last  of  Featherstone  had  not  been 
seen.' 

'  If  the  man  was  dead,'  said  Constantine,  c  of  course  the  last 
of  him  had  been  seen.' 

'Luff!  Look  out  for  your  head.  I  don't  know  that  I'll  tell 
you  the  reason  why  I  say  this.  About  a  year  after  I  had  killed 
Featherstone,  I  was  out  on  a  dark  night,  and  the  summer  lightning 
was  flashing  in  the  sky.  Well,  I  had  my  eye  on  the  lighthouse 
of  Towan.  The  light  was  steady  enough,  but  what  was  queer  to 
me  was  every  now  and  then  something  dark  came  between  me 
and  it,  and  when  it  did  I  heard  a  click  and  saw  some  sparks.  I 
couldn't  make  it  out  at  all  till  a  flash  came  out  of  the  West,  and 
then,  for  an  instant,  I  saw  a  black  boat  shoot  past  me,  and  in  it 
stood  Featherstone  with  the  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  and  he  clicked 
the  trigger,  and  the  flint  flashed  sparks,  but  the  pistol  would  not 
go  off.  Ever  since  then  I  hear  constantly  the  click  of  the  pistol 
and  see  the  sparks  fly  out,  but  I  laugh  at  Featherstone.  He  can 
do  nothing  to  me.  The  pistol  must  be  in  mortal  hands  to  be 
loaded  and  primed  to  do  me  or  mine  any  hurt.  Then,  again,  one 
day  I  was  in  my  boat  after  seals.  Tregellas  wasn't  with  me,  I 
was  alone,  and  I  rowed  into  one  of  the  caves  near  the  Watcher. 
I  got  a  long  way  in,  but  the  seals  were  not  there ;  at  last  I  turned 
to  come  back,  and  as  I  did  so^  I  saw  a  dark  figure  in  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  dressed  in  an  oilskin  long  coat  and  high  boots,  standing, 
I  fancied,  on  a  rock  that  stood  out  of  the  water,  and  yet  I  knew  there 
was  no  rock  there,  and  he  turned  about,  and  I  saw  something  like 
a  hump  on  the  back.  I  had  a  lantern  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  I  held  it  up,  and  then  I  had  a  good  look  forward,  and  I  saw 
a  pair  of  flashing  eyes  and  white  teeth.  The  shining  sea  was 
behind  him,  and  he  seemed  to  go  up  and  down  on  the  waves  that 
rolled  in,  so  then  I  knew  he  did  not  stand  on  a  rock.  He  was 
busy  with  his  pistol  and  snapped  it,  and  the  sparks  ^flew  out. 
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Then  I  laughed  so  loud  that  the  cave  rang  with  the  roar  of  rny 
voice,  and  I  cried,  "  No  good  !  no  good,  Featherstone  !  you  can't 
hurt  me  till  mortal  hand  has  hold  of  that  pistol."  I've  not  seen 
him  since.' 

*  But  how  did  you  get  out  of  the  seal  cave,  father  ?  ' 
*I  rowed  right  forward  and  right  through  him.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  I  was  not  afraid.  I  dipped  my  oars  and  went  towards  the 
entrance,  and  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  him  still  there, 
and  I  struck  where  he  stood  with  the  prow,  and  then  I  saw  sparks 
flying  all  about  me ;  and,  what  was  most  curious  of  all,  a  spotted 
dog  all  at  once  appeared,  and  ran  from  the  bows  to  the  stern  past 
me  and  leaped  into  the  water  again,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.' 

'  Dog !    What  dog  can  that  have  been  ? ' 

*  Featherstone's  dog.     He  always  had  such  a  dog.    When  I 
spiked  him,  the  dog  stood  barking  on  the  Watcher  at  me.     He 
kept  barking  as  I  rowed  away.     Now,  look  out,  Con !    Mind  your- 
self !    There  is  the  Watcher.    That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Feather- 
stone — last  but  once,  and  that  was  in  a  dream  the  same  night.    I 
reckon  I  was  a  bit  flurried  and  fanciful  with  what  had  happened, 
and  I  thought  at  night  I  saw  Featherstone  standing  by  my  bed- 
side and  leaning  over  me.     I  saw  the  red  threads  of  the  waistcoat 
sticking  out  through  the  oilcloth  coat  where  the  staff  of  the  spear 
had  made  a  hole,  and  there  ran  out,  drop  by  drop,  some  blood. 
Tick,  tick,  tick ! — I  heard  my  watch  go — then  a  drop.    Tick,  tick, 
tick ! — then  another  drop.     Featherstone's  eyes  seemed  to  glare 
into  mine  and  through  my  head,  and  he  said,  "You  I  cannot, 
but  yours."     Then  tick,  tick,  tick ! — another  drop — and  he  had 
vanished.     Now,  the  curious  thing  is  that,  when  I  woke  in  the 
morning,  I  saw  three — just  three  drops  of  blood  on  my  sheet :  so 
he  had  been  with  me  just  nine  seconds.     Since  then  I  have  not 
been  threatened  by  him.   What  he  meant  when  he  said  "  Not  you, 
but  yours,"  or  rather,  "  You  I  cannot,  but  yours,"  is  more  than  I 
can  make  out.     However,  I'm  glad  I'm  rid  of  him.     I  know  very 
well  he  could  do  me  no  harm.     But  he  was  a  nuisance — yes,  he 
was  a  nuisance.' 

The  old  man  paused  a  moment,  then  laughed  and  said :  — 

'  After  all  I  do  not  care.    Let  him  come  again  if  he  will.    Let 

him  try  his  worst.     He  can  do  nothing.     Keep  a  good  heart,  and 

renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  no  Featherstone  will 

hurt  me  nor  mine.     Look  at  the  Watcher !     H«re  we  are,  Con, 
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running  into  the  bay  where  many  a  keg  has  been  unshipped  for 
Featherstone's  Kitchen.' 

The  little  vessel  had  her  prow  turned  into  a  small  bay 
surrounded  by  sand-hills  and  with  a  good  beach.  Here  the  rocks 
were  of  yellow  clay-slate  in  thin  layers :  very  friable  and  of  in- 
ferior height.  The  '  Mermaid '  ran  ashore,  and  Gaverock  and  his 
son  leaped  out  on  the  sand. 

*  Bide  with  her,  Tregellas ! '  shouted  the  old  Squire ;    then 
turning  to  his  son,  he  said,  '  Con,  where  are  the  stone  jars  ? 
Sling  them  over  your  shoulders  and  carry  them  after  me  to  the 
Kitchen.' 

'  Don't  y'  be  long  away,  now,  maister,'  said  David  Tregellas. 
'  Cast  your  eye  to  wind'ard,  there's  a  gale  in  thicky  (yonder)  black 
beam,  and  us'll  have  to  tack  terrible  to  get  home.' 

*  I  see  as  well  as  you  that  wind  is  coming,'  answered  G-averock. 
'  With  bread  and  cheese  and  two  jars  of  rum  we  shan't  suffer  even 
if  we  reach  home  late  and  with  wet  skins.     I  like  the  smell  of  a 
gale.     Follow  me,  Con ! ' 

Then  the  old  man  strode  up  the  shore,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  a  miserable  low  cottage  that  cowered  under  a  sand-hill 
thickly  overgrown  with  coarse  grass.  A  few  tamarisks,  with  their 
pale  pink  flowers  now  blooming,  grew  beside  the  cottage  on 
a  wall  that  held  back  the  sand  from  overflowing  and  burying 
the  entrance. 

The  cottage  was  one  story  high,  thatched  with  reed,  built  of 
the  yellow  stone  dug  out  of  the  rock  which  the  sand  covered.  It 
had  a  single  window — very  small — and  a  low  door.  Outside  the 
door,  on  a  bench,  knitting  a  stocking,  sat  a  woman  with  tanned 
face  and  coarse  grey  hair  that  blew  about  her  head.  She  looked 
up  as  Gaverock  approached  and  nodded. 

*  We  have  come  for  a  supply,  Gwen,'  said  the  old  man. 

*  You'm  come  right  enough,  Squire,'  answered  she,  '  but  you'm 
none  going  home  'zacklie  as  you  came.'     Then  she  pointed  with 
one  of  her  knitting-pins  at  the  sky. 

1  Well,  Gwen,  I  don't  object  to  a  capful  of  wind  and  the  backs 
of  the  white  horses.' 

'  Better  return  by  land,  Squire.  The  white  horses  are  going 
mid  to-night,  and  may  kick  you  out  of  your  saddle.' 

*  By  land !     Not  I,  Gwen,  when  I  have  the  "  Mermaid "  to 
carry  me.     Be  quick,  fill  me  the  jars.' 

She  took  tl}e  stone  bottles  without  another  word  and  went 
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indoors.  She  was  absent  for  some  time.  Gaverock  stood  and 
looked  at  the  sea.  The  day  was  rapidly  changing.  The  wind 
sobbed  among  the  sea  grass,  and  tossed  the  tamarisks  as  if  trying 
to  tear  them  up.  It  carried  the  sand  in  little  puffs  into  Gaverock's 
face.  A  haze  had  overspread  the  sky,  and  the  sun  was  shorn  of 
its  brightness.  Kays  of  vapour  struck  across  the  vault  of  heaven, 
radiating  from  the  West,  straight  as  sun  rays,  but  dark ;  a  mass  of 
white,  curd-like  cloud  was  drifting  below  the  upper  canopy.  The 
sea  on  the  horizon  was  like  indigo,  near  land  it  was  the  colour  of  olive. 
'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  shall  have  a  rough  passage 
back  to  Towan,'  said  the  old  man. 

*  Leave  the  "  Mermaid  "  here,'  advised  the  woman,  coming  out 
with  the  bottle.     '  Stay  the  night  in  this  place.     There  be  plenty 
of  room  though  the  house  don't  look  to  have  accommodation ;  and 
when  the  storm  be  overpast,  go  home  in  the  morning.     Or,  if  you 
prefer,  go  back  by  land.' 

*  No,  no,'  answered  Gaverock.     '  I  said  I'd  be  home  in  the 
"  Mermaid  " ;  and  as  I  came  so  I  return,  and  that — to-night.' 

'Ah,  Squire,'  said  the  woman,  'you  always  was  as  unturnable 
as  a  rusty  jack.' 

'  Take  up  the  rum,  Con ! '  ordered  the  old  man. 

'  Here  is  the  money  for  you,  Gwen.' 

Then  he  and  his  son  went  back  to  the  boat,  the  latter  laden 
with  the  jars  of  rum. 

'  I  was  not  born  to  be  drowned,'  said  Hender  Gaverock  as  he 
slung  himself  on  board,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Tregellas  whether 
he  would  risk  running  into  the  storm.  '  Con,  take  charge  of  the 
bottles ;  don't  let  them  be  washed  overboard.  Mind,  as  soon  as 
we  catch  the  gale  we  shall  have  to  reef.  We  must  keep  up  some 
sail,  as  we  have  to  tack  to  get  home,  but  we  shall  have  to  reef 
pretty  short  if  the  wind  be  violent.' 

1  We  shan't  pass  the  Watcher  without  reefing,'  said  David. 

*  You  tend  the  jib,'  said  old  Gaverock.     He  looked  up  again 
at  the  sky.     The  sun  was  behind  the  vapour,  that  was  like  the 
garment  of  Deianira.  through  the  rents  of  which  fire  and  venom 
were  spurting.     He  untied  his  red  kerchief  from  his  throat,  and 
fastened  it  over  his  rough  shock  of  hair.     That  was  the  Squire's 
confession  that  he  recognised  the  gravity  of  the  storm  he  was 
about  to  face. 

4  David,'  said  he, '  we  shall  have  a  dirty  night.' 
« Dirt,  sir,  ain't  the  word  for  it.     Say  "  offal "  (awful).' 

6—5 
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'David,  if  the  wind  shifts  a  point  north,  we  shall  do.  We 
shall  make  a  quick  run  after  all,  and  be  back  at  Towan  to-night.' 

'  The  night  is  falling  already,'  said  Constantine. 

'  You  mistake  cloud  for  night,  boy,'  shouted  the  Squire. 

'  We  had  better  not  risk  it,'  urged  the  young  man. 

'  To  which  I  say  Amen,'  said  Tregellas. 

'  What !  afraid  of  a  wetting  as  of  a  spill  ?  '  laughed  Graverock ; 
and  the  l  Mermaid '  shot  out,  as  David,  who  had  shoved  her  off, 
leaped  on  board  and  went  forward. 

Hender  Graverock  had  no  fear.  He  was  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  fear;  always  in  a  fume  with  excess  of  energy,  ever 
sanguine,  delighting  in  peril,  as  hardy  as  any  pilot,  he  despised 
the  caution  of  Tregellas  and  the  fear  of  Constantine.  He  knew 
his  boat,  and  could  manage  her  as  he  could  manage  his  horse. 
She  obeyed  every  turn  of  his  wrist  with  docility.  Her  timbers 
were  sound.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  He  must  tack  to  wind- 
ward into  the  eye  of  the  gale  for  a  sufficient  distance,  and  then 
reach  away  to  Sandymouth,  past  Cardue.  In  Sandymouth  was  his 
harbour. 

So  long  as  he  could  keep  up  sufficient  canvas  there  was  no 
danger,  but  the  gale,  if  it  greatly  increased,  would  not  allow  him 
to  carry  much  sail.  He  must,  moreover,  beat  outward  the  proper 
distance,  or  he  would  be  swept  in  on  cliffs  where  his  boat  would 
go  to  pieces  like  matchwood. 

As  the  *  Mermaid '  leaped  into  the  open  sea  beyond  the 
Watcher,  which  was  now  enveloped  in  boiling  foam,  the  wind  came 
down  on  her,  together  with  a  heavy  sea.  A  shadow  like  night — 
or  like  a  presentiment  of  great  disaster — fell  over  the  boat. 

*  Reef  away  ! '  shouted  Graverock.     '  David ! ' 

*  Aye,  aye,  sir.' 

'  What  boat  is  that  to  starboard  ?     Can  you  make  her  out  ?  ' 
After  a  pause,  Tregellas  replied,    'Don't    know  her  at  all, 
maister.     Her  looks  a'most  like  the  living  black  shadow  of  the 
"Mermaid."' 

'  By  Heaven  ! '  shouted  Graverock,  almost  springing  to  his  feet, 
but  not  relaxing  his  grasp  on  the  tiller,  *  I'm  damned  if  that  be 
not  Red  Featherstone's  boat !  I  know  her  cut.  I've  not  clapt 
eyes  on  her  these  thirty  years,  but  I  know  her  again.  What  has 
brought  her  out  to-night  ?  I  said  I'd  be  glad  to  race  the  "  Mer- 
maid "  against  her,  and  though  she  be  the  devil's  own  boat,  and 
sail  in  the  devil's  own  weather — golly !  I'll  race  her  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A    RACE    FOR    LIFE. 

'HOLD  the  sheet,  Con,'  ordered  Hender  Gaverock,  'and  throw 
yourself  to  wind'ard  as  ballast.  Whatever  you  do,  but  one  turn 
round  the  elect.  Many  a  score  of  boats  have  been  lost  by  a  double 
turn.' 

The  wind  rose  to  a  hurricane,  the  waves  piled  themselves  up, 
and  their  foaming  crests  broke  against  each  other.  The  day  was 
declining,  but  the  dense  clouds  made  it  dark  before  its  time.  All 
colour  was  gone  out  of  the  sea. 

Now  the  little  *  Mermaid '  proved  how  good  a  vessel  she  was ; 
she  skimmed  the  waves  like  a  seabird,  she  danced  on  their  crests 
like  the  mermaid  that  she  was.  A  grim  smile  lighted  the  face  of 
old  Gaverock.  He  was  proud  of  his  boat,  and  happy  to  be  able 
to  prove  her  powers.  She  was  scantily  provided  with  ballast  for 
such  a  gale — only  with  Constantine  laden  with  the  stone  jars. 

*  Have  the  bottles  with  you,  lad.  Take  them  over  from  side 
to  side,'  said  his  father.  *  We  must  keep  on  all  sail  we  can.' 

For  some  time  he  saw  no  more  of  the  mysterious  boat,  but  as 
he  tacked  he  again  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her ;  she  also,  like  the 
*  Mermaid,'  was  standing  out  to  sea.  The  little  cutter  leaned  ovei 
with  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  water  rushed  up  before  her  bows 
and  at  times  swept  her  deck. 

For  a  moment  the  sunlight  flared  out  a  parting  ray  from  the 
west,  and,  as  the  '  Mermaid '  swung  up  a  great  billow,  the  three 
men  saw,  to  port,  the  strange  boat,  as  if  made  of  red-hot  metal, 
glowing,  glaring,  the  sail  a  sheet  of  flame,  the  men  on  board  as 
men  of  fire. 

This  was  only  for  a  moment.  Then  the  black  cloud  descended 
on  the  sea,  and  night  fell ;  but  still  for  a  while  in  the  west  a 
bloody  streak  marked  the  division  between  sea  and  sky.  Rain 
began  to  fall  heavily,  driving  before  the  wind,  drops  that  struck 
as  hard  as  hail ;  it  fell  so  thick  that  it  cut  off  all  sight  of  the 
land  and  of  the  horizon. 

The  sea  rose  higher.  The  gale  lashed  at  the  sea,  like  a 
savage  groom  lashing  a  horse  into  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  fury.  The 
wind  shrieked  in  the  rigging,  the  water  hissed  and  gulped  about 
the  boat,  the  whole  air  was  full  of  roar,  in  which,  now  and  again, 
came  the  thunder  and  crash  of  a  plunging  billow  distinct  from 
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the  general  noise.  Already  had  they  been  swept  by  two  or  three 
seas,  and  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  The  water  foamed  over  old 
Tregellas,  who  sat  forward,  and,  pouring  over  the  deck,  rushed  out 
behind  over  the  Squire.  The  other  boat  was  near  them — so  near 
that  they  could  have  hailed  one  another  had  they  been  so  minded . 
Another  reef  ought  to  have  been  taken  in,  but  Gaverock  did  not 
like  to  confess  himself  beaten  in  a  race — which  was  a  race  for  life. 

Presently,  however,  when  a  furious  blast  sent  them  over  so 
that  the  water  wet  half  the  sail,  he  was  constrained  to  take  in  the 
second  reef,  and  then,  next  time  he  caught  sight  of  the  phantom 
boat,  he  saw  that  those  on  board  her  had  done  the  same. 

*  Eum,  Con  !  rum ! '  shouted  G-averock,  and  passed  the  tin  cup 
to  his  son,  who  removed  the  cork  from  one  of  the  jars,  poured  out 
with  shaking  hand,  and  passed  a  jorum  to  his  father,  then  drank 
himself,  and  finally  handed  the  can  to  Tregellas.  The  spirit  was 
needed ;  the  three  men  were  numb  with  cold,  and  wet  to  the  bone. 

When  the  rushing  rain  held  up,  the  light  on  Trevose  Head 
was  visible  ;  but  G-averock  saw  that  it  was  now  impossible  for  him 
to  make  Sandymouth  that  night.  The  wind  was  on  shore,  and  he 
must  run  out  to  sea,  and  keep  well  out  till  break  of  day.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  constant  tacking.  He  did  not  tell  Con- 
stantine  or  David.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  do  so ;  both  knew 
it  as  well  as  he.  Unless  he  could  work  out  to  open  sea,  the  wind 
would  carry  him  ashore  between  the  horns  of  Hartland  and  Trevose. 
If  he  could  manage  to  run  under  Lundy,  he  could  lie  there  all 
night,  ready  for  return  next  day.  Fortunately  the  gale  was  not 
from  the  north-west,  nor  was  it  due  west,  but  with  a  point  or  two 
to  the  south-west. 

The  phosphorescent  light  on  the  black  billows  seemed  to  the 
Squire  to  break  into  lambent  flame  about  the  mysterious  boat  that 
shot  by  out  of  darkness  and  into  darkness  again  at  intervals.  By 
this  light  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  men  on  board,  with 
their  sou'-westers  on  their  heads ;  but  as  they  were  all  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  boat  keeled  over  steeply,  he  could  see  no  faces. 
Their  backs  were  towards  him,  but  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the 
man  at  the  helm  with  a  stake  protruding  from  his  back.  That 
may  have  been  fancy  only.  In  the  uncertain  light,  with  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  boats,  with  glimpses  caught  casually 
between  boiling  seas,  in  the  excited,  strained  condition  of  his 
mind,  Gaverock  was  liable  to  be  deceived. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  the  old  man's  heart  fail  him.     His 
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spirits  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  race 
Featherstone's  cutter.  Featherstone  had  taken  him  at  his  word  : 
the  phantom  ship  was  there,  come  at  his  challenge,  at  one  mo- 
ment fiery,  as  if  the  dead  man  and  his  boat  had  sprung  to  the 
challenge  from  the  flames  of  Tartarus,  black  for  the  most  part,  as 
though  drawn  from  the  blackest  abyss  of  hell. 

Presently  he  saw  a  mighty  Avail  of  water,  as  of  ink,  rolling 
on,  with  the  blear  light  of  the  squally  western  sky  behind  it,  show- 
ing its  ragged,  tossing,  threatening  crown,  sharply  cut  against  the 
light.  Gaverock  prepared  to  meet  it,  with  firm  grasp  of  the 
helm  and  set  teeth.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the 
'  Mermaid  '  were  about  to  cleave  it — only  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  swung  up,  all  her  planks  straining,  as  making  a  desperate 
effort ;  then  a  rush  of  whirling  foam  swept  the  deck  and  streamed 
out  of  the  lee  scuppers,  as  the  boat  lay  over  almost  on  her  side. 
For  a  moment  she  staggered,  as  though  hesitating  what  to  do 
next,  righted  herself,  and  then  went  headlong  down  into  the  sea- 
trough,  as  though  diving  like  a  cormorant  after  a  fish ;  and  the 
walls  of  black  water  stood  about  her,  enclosing  her  as  the  waves 
of  the  Eed  Sea  above  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh. 

Whilst  this  happened,  Gaverock  fancied  he  heard  a  cry  from 
the  phantom  boat,  which  he  could  not  see,  hidden  behind  the 
liquid  mounds.  Was  it  a  cry  of  mockery  ?  or  was  it  a  threat  ? 
He  waited  till  the  '  Mermaid  '  had  mounted  a  roller,  and  then  he 
replied  with  a  roar  of  defiance. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  carry  so  much  sail,  and  he  reefed 
again — but  with  reluctance.  The  fury  of  the  storm  seemed  to 
grow.  He  dared  not  reef  further,  lest  he  should  lose  all  com- 
mand over  the  boat. 

The  spray  cut  and  cross-cut  the  old  Squire's  face,  as  though 
he  were  being  lashed  with  a  horse-whip.  The  water  poured  off 
his  shaggy  eyebrows,  blinding  him.  He  dared  not  let  go  his  hold 
of  the  tiller  even  with  one  hand  to  wipe  his  face,  and  he  bent 
his  head,  and  smeared  the  brine  and  rain  away  on  his  sleeve. 

The  rum  was  called  for,  and  passed  frequently.  Constantine 
suffered  more  than  his  father.  His  hands  were  numb  and  shook 
with  cold.  He  was  less  accustomed  to  exposure  than  Hender 
Gaverock  and  David  Tregellas.  For  a  twelvemonth,  at  least,  he 
had  not  been  to  sea.  He  was  angry  and  bitter  at  heart  with  his 
father  for  exposing  him  to  discomfort  and  danger.  He  firmly  re- 
solved never  to  go  out  with  the  old  man  again.  It  would  be  better 
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for  him  to  keep  away  altogether  from  home,  where  he  was  tripped 
up,  mocked,  thrust  into  peril  of  his  life  by  the  inconsiderate,  self- 
willed  old  man.  Now  he  was  afraid  of  losing  the  jars  of  spirits ; 
afraid  of  a  wave  washing  them  away.  Therefore  he  took  off  his 
kerchief  and  tied  the  handles  together  with  it.  They  were  already 
bound  together  with  a  piece  of  cord ;  that  cord  he  passed  behind 
his  back,  and  the  kerchief  by  this  means  crossed  his  breast,  hold- 
ing a  jar  in  place  under  each  arm.  Thus,  when  he  passed  from 
port  to  starboard  he  carried  them  with  him  without  inconvenience. 
That  was  his  first  idea  in  thus  attaching  them  about  him,  but  his 
second  was  that  they  might  form  a  protection  for  himself  in  the 
event  of  his  being  washed  overboard  or  of  the  vessel  foundering. 

Featherstone's  boat — or  that  which  Gaverock  took  for  it — 
had  been  unseen  for  some  while.  All  at  once  it  shot  by.  Then 
the  old  Squire  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  men 
on  board,  lit  by  the  upward  flare  of  the  phosphorescent  foam. 
They  were  white  as  the  faces  of  the  dead.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
as  they  went  by,  though  the  wind  lulled  for  a  minute. 

The  lull  was  but  for  a  minute.  A  little  way  ahead  through 
the  darkness  loomed  on  them  a  mountain  of  water,  with  a  curling, 
hoary,  spluttering  fringe  on  its  head.  Gaverock  steered  direct  at 
the  billow,  and  the  sail  was  eased  as  much  as  possible  to  help  the 
little  '  Mermaid '  over  the  watery  heap.  The  wave  came  on  as  if  on 
wheels,  rushed  down  on  them,  shivering  into  specks  of  foam  in  all 
parts,  on  its  side,  as  sparks  blink  out  here  and  there  in  tinder;  with 
a  roar  and  a  blow,  it  engulfed  the  vessel  and  her  crew.  For  a 
moment  the  *  Mermaid '  lay  on  her  lee  side,  as  about  to  keel  over, 
then  gathered  herself  together  and  righted  once  more.  Gaverock 
heard  a  cry  from  the  water.  Tregellas  was  overboard. 

'  God  be  with  you,  David  ! '  called  the  old  Squire,  and  said  no 
more.  Help  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Then  he  imagined  that 
he  heard  a  loud,  derisive  laugh  come  to  him  over  the  water.  He 
could  not  see  Featherstone's  boat,  but  the  sound  came — or  he 
fancied  it  came — from  the  quarter  where  she  must  be.  Constan- 
tine  was  now  alone  in  the  vessel  with  his  father.  They  had  to 
manage  her  between  them.  The  old  man  could  not  leave  the 
tiller.  He  held  it  with  iron  hand,  though  numbed  with  the  cold, 
and  with  the  fingers  stiff,  without  feeling,  and  contracted.  Soon 
after,  again,  he  caught  a  glimpse,  but  only  a  glimpse,  of  the 
phantom  boat.  The  clouds  had  parted  momentarily  before  the 
crescent  moon,  and  a  ray  had  touched  this  mysterious  vessel.  For 
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an  instant,  an  instant  only,  it  stone  out  against  the  night  and 
storm,  ghost-like,  as  if  cut  out  of  white  paper  and  stuck  against 
the  soot-black  background.  Gaverock's  pulses  smote  his  ribs  like 
hammers.  He  was  very  angry.  Featherstone,  the  Eover,  had  re- 
visited the  world  and  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  to  have  his  revenge 
on  the  race  that  had  compassed  his  murder.  He  was  following  the 
'Mermaid,'  to  watch  and  track  to  death  the  man  and  the  son 
of  the  man  who  had  spiked  him.  Gaverock  looked  about  for,  and 
with  his  hand  groped  after  Constantine's  gun.  A  foolish  desire 
for  revenge  came  over  him.  He  would  have  liked,  next  time  the 
strange  boat  appeared,  to  discharge  the  gun  at  the  helmsman. 
But  he  abandoned  the  idea  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  He 
dare  not  desert  the  tiller,  and  the  gun  was  doubtless  rendered 
useless  by  the  water. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  Gaverock  lost  all  sense  of  time.  Hour 
after  hour  had  passed,  but  the  night  became  no  darker  ;  the  storm, 
if  it  did  not  abate,  grew  no  worse.  Sometimes  the  clouds  aloft 
were  torn  apart,  and  the  Squire  could  look  up  at  the  stars  and  see 
tattered  fragments  of  vapour  being  whirled  across  the  gap,  which 
then  closed  again.  At  times  driving  storms  of  rain  came  on,  and 
when  rain  did  not  fall  the  air  was  full  of  spondrift. 

Gaverock  guessed  pretty  well  where  he  was,  and  he  altered 
somewhat  the  course  of  his  boat.  He  was  now,  according  to  his 
reckoning,  driving  towards  the  Channel.  He  could  see  Lundy  light 
at  intervals,  far  away  to  leeward,  but  he  had  lost  sight  of  that  on 
Trevose  Head. 

Gaverock's  heart  did  not  fail  him,  but  he  was  less  confident 
than  he  had  been  of  reaching  home  alive.  He  took  the  peril 
without  much  concern  ;  it  was  what  must  be  expected  by  those 
who  went  out  boating  in  dirty  weather.  If  he  were  drowned,  well 
— it  could  not  be  helped.  All  must  die.  But  he  was  vexed  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  his  word,  and  run  home  to  Towan 
in  spite  of  the  gale.  Strange  to  say,  the  feeling  that  prevailed 
in  him,  and  nerved  him  to  battle  with  the  tempest,  was  rage 
against  Featherstone.  He  had  dared  Featherstone  to  race  him, 
and  Featherstone  he  saw  would  beat  him,  and  be  able  to  exult 
over  the  wreck  of  the  *  Mermaid.'  Not  a  thought  did  he  give  to 
Towan,  to  his  wife,  to  Gerans ;  his  one  absorbing  consideration 
was — how  to  disappoint  Featherstone,  his  one  consuming  ambition 
was — to  come  off  with  life  and  with  an  unwrecked  boat,  not  for 
his  own  sake,  but  to  defeat  and  disappoint  Featherstone. 
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Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  as  the  dawn  was 
beginning  to  lighten,  Gaverock  saw  again  a  mountain  of  foam  be- 
fore him,  so  white,  so  broken,  that  he  feared  he  was  fallen  among 
breakers ;  next  moment  he  recognised  his  mistake.  No  rocks 
were  there,  no  sandbank.  What  he  saw  was  a  mountain  of  seething 
foam,  the  clash  and  churn  of  angry  waves  that  had  beaten  against 
each  other  in  a  cross  sea,  and  had  resolved  themselves  into  a  heap 
of  milky  brine,  that  worked  and  hissed  throughout  its  substance 
and  over  its  face.  The  '  Mermaid  '  went  in,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  Gaverock  and  his  son  were  holding  their  breath,  submerged 
in  sea-water.  When  the  *  Mermaid '  came  out,  she  lay  keel  upper- 
most, and  the  old  man  and  Constantine  were  clinging  to  her 
tackling  and  floating  in  the  sea.  Gaverock  was  prepared  for  this. 
He  had  not  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  He  hacked  through  the 
shrouds  on  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  mast  to  float,  instead  of 
working  underneath  her.  Then,  using  great  exertion,  he  scrambled 
upon  the  keel,  and  Constantine  did  the  same. 

There  they  sat,  in  cold  and  wet,  gripping  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  with  hands  and  knees,  covered  every  few  minutes  with  the 
waves. 

Constantine  found  that  his  "powers  were  failing.  He  could 
hold  on  but  very  little  longer.  There  was  only  just  sufficient  light 
for  them  to  know  that  the  night  was  changing  to  day.  Constan- 
tine pulled  the  corks  out  of  the  jars,  one  after  the  other,  and 
poured  forth  their  contents,  then  he  corked  them  tightly  again. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  pass  one  of  the  jars  to  his  father  ? 
To  do  that,  he  must  unknot  both  his  kerchief  and  the  cord,  and 
his  hands  were  too  numb  for  this.  Besides,  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther a  single  jar  would  suffice  to  float  a  man.  He  looked  at  his 
father.  The  old  man  had  strength  and  endurance  in  him  yet,  and 
Constantine  had  neither.  Besides,  the  father  had  run  him  into 
this  great  peril,  not  he  the  father.  In  common  justice,  therefore, 
the  risk  should  fall  heaviest  on  the  old  man. 

*  Father ! '  he  called,  *  I  can  hold  on  no  longer.' 

1  Then  let  go,  in  God's  name.  I'll  give  your  respects  to 
mother.' 

At  that  moment  a  great  roller  swept  over  both.  As  the  boat 
came  out,  Gaverock  saw  the  strange  vessel,  with  the  dark  figures 
in  it,  shoot  by.  Then  he  looked  along  the  keel — Constantine  was 
gone. 

The  old  man's  heart  beat,  not  with  sorrow  for  his  son,  not  with 
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fear  for  himself,  but  with  anger  that  Featherstone  should  have 
witnessed,  and  be  exulting  over,  the  loss  of  his  servant  and  his 
son. 

' 1  will  not  drown.  Golly !  I'll  spoil  his  sport  yet,'  shouted 
Gaverock ;  and  he  took  the  great  knife  wherewith  he  had  cut 
through  the  cordage,  and  with  it  he  worked  holes  between  the 
wood  and  the  lead  of  the  keel,  into  which  he  could  fit  his  fingers, 
dead  and  frozen  though  they  were,  but  still  with  the  cling  in  them, 
set  as  claws. 

Gaverock  could  no  longer  sit  up ;  he  lay  his  length  on  the 
keel,  with  his  red  face  on  one  side,  and  the  crimson  kerchief 
dripping,  hanging  loose  round  his  neck — it  had  been  washed  off 
his  head — draggling  behind  him. 

The  day  was  lightening.  Gulls  laughed  and  fluttered  over 
the  wreck,  then  plunged  and  shook  their  wings  about  the  clinging 
man,  regardless  of  him,  knowing  his  inability  to  injure  them. 
The  wind  was  certainly  abating,  but  the  waves  still  tumbled,  and 
bounded,  and  shook  themselves  into  froth,  and  filled  his  ears  with 
a  sound  as  of  a  roar  out  of  infinite  space,  a  roar  that  would  never 
end,  a  roar  inarticulate  and  all-pervading.  And  a  sense  came  over 
him  of  cold  and  weariness — of  cold  that  no  heat  would  ever  thaw, 
but  which  was  so  cold  as  to  chill  and  put  out  all  fire— of  weariness 
that  would  never  grow  less,  and  that  no  rest  would  ever  refresh, 
but  which  also  would  continue  the  same,  never  becoming  more 
acute,  a  dead  weariness,  with  a  thread  of  eternity  penetrating 
through  it.  But  with  all,  in  spite  of  cold  and  weariness  and  noise, 
his  will  never  failed — that  remained  unflagging,  nervous,  iron. 
Overhead,  pink  flashes  appeared  among  the  clouds,  like  the  flowers 
of  tamarisks  scattered  about  the  sky.  His  eyes  saw  neither  the 
colour  nor  the  light.  He  had  no  power  to  observe  anything,  he 
had  no  thought  for  anything,  no  wish  but  one.  *  Featherstone ! 
Featherstone !  I'm  not  done  yet,  and  I  won't  give  way.' 

Then  indistinctly,  out  of  another  world,  he  heard  voices,  then 
he  became  conscious  of  something  not  cold  and  watery  touching 
him.  Gradually  he  came  out  of  his  far-off  realm  of  cold  and 
weariness  and  numbness  to  the  meeting- place  of  a  world  of  warmth 
and  action  and  life.  He  heard  human  voices,  he  felt  himself 
caught  by  hands.  But  he  clung  the  more  fiercely,  tenaciously,  to 
the  keel.  For  a  moment  his  senses  went,  then  came  again, 
brought  back  by  the  force  of  his  dominant  will, 
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The  ( Mermaid '  was  washed  ashore  in  Bude  Haven,  and  he  was 
in  the  arms  of  living  men. 

He  looked  round,  and  saw  sand-hills.  He  tried  to  cry  out 
triumphantly,  '  Featherstone !  not  beaten  ! '  but  his  voice  and  his 
consciousness  failed  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   SHADOW   OF   DEATH. 

ON  the  third  day  after  his  interview  with  Constantine  in  the  Iron 
Gate,  Dennis  Penhalligan  walked  up  the  coomb  and  over  the  hill 
to  Towan.  He  had  heard  that  Gaverock  and  his  younger  son  had 
gone  to  sea  in  the  '  Mermaid '  on  the  morning  of  the  storm  and 
had  not  returned.  His  sister  was  white,  red-eyed,  and  trembling 
with  excitement  and  fear.  She  entreated  him  to  get  the  last 
news  for  her,  and  relieve  her  alarm  or  confirm  her  worst  anticipa- 
tions. 

On  reaching  Towan  he  saw  a  shaggy  horse  in  broken  harness 
patched  with  rope  and  string  attached  to  a  gig  with  torn  splash- 
board, and  wheels  without  paint  on  the  tires  and  paintless  half  way 
up  the  spokes,  standing  before  the  door,  with  a  rough  boy,  almost 
as  wild  as  the  horse,  and  in  clothes  as  torn  and  rudely  mended  as 
the  harness,  seated  in  the  gig,  flicking  the  horse  with  the  whip 
for  diversion,  without  allowing  him  to  leave  the  door. 

Dennis  went  by  into  the  hall.  There  he  saw  Gerans,  who 
held  out  his  hand  to  him  without  speaking. 

The  doctor  heard  a  sound  from  the  adjoining  parlour  like  the 
wailing  of  the  wind,  then  words  followed,  which  he  could  not  hear, 
though  he  knew  the  voice  to  be  that  of  Kose,  and  then  again  a 
fresh  burst  of  wails.  Gerans  held  his  face  averted. 

*  Look  at  that,  Dennis,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  letter  on  the 
table.  *  Poor  Con  is  lost.' 

Dennis  took  up  the  letter  and  read  it.  It  was  in  the  scrawl- 
ing hand  of  the  Squire  : — 

i  GERANS, — I've  sent  a  boy  with  a  trap  for  you  from  Bude,  he 
is  to  change  horses  at  Camelford.  You  are  to  come  back  with  him, 
and  bring  along  with  you  two  fresh  jars,  empty,  for  rum.  The 
others  are  lost.  I'll  fill  them  on  my  way  home.  Very  sorry  to 
say  that  Tregellas  and  Con  were  drowned,  but  the  "  Mermaid  "  is 
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all  right — caine  ashore  into  Bude  Haven,  keel  up,  and  I  astride 
thereon ;  so  the  "  Mermaid  "  was  no  derelict,  and,  I'm  thankful  to 
add,  no  wreck  neither.  Very  little  wants  doing  to  her,  and  you 
and  I  will  bring  her  back  to  Sandymouth.  By  the  time  you  are 
here  I  reckon  she'll  be  ready  for  sea  again.  So  am  I.  Sorry 
about  Con.  Tell  your  mother  not  to  be  a  fool,  and  cheer  up.' 

Dennis  laid  the  letter  on  the  table. 

'  This  is  all ;  you  know  no  more  ?  ' 

*  Nothing  but  what  the  boy  has  told  us.  My  father  came  into 
Bude  Harbour  yesterday  morning  on  the  "  Mermaid,"  clinging  to 

the  keel,  unconscious,  or  nearly  so,  and  poor  Con Gerans' 

voice  broke  down,  and  he  went  to  the  window  and  leaned  his 
elbows  on  it,  looking  out,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and 
pretended  that  something  was  tickling  them. 

'  Poor  Con,'  he  said,  after  a  while,  '  was  washed  off  far  out  to 
sea.  He  told  father  he  could  hold  on  no  longer — he  was  over- 
come with  cold  and  exhaustion.  Tregellas  had  been  carried  off 
the  deck  earlier.  My  mother ! — my  poor  mother  ! ' 

Dennis  respected  his  sorrow,  and  was  silent  for  some  time.  At 
last  he  said,  in  a  low  tone : — 

'I  am  very  grieved  for  your  mother  and  you — very.  You 
have  my  warmest  sympathy.  You  are  going  to  Bude  now,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

Grerans  nodded. 

'I  want  to  know  one  thing  before  you  leave.  Did  your 
brother  say  anything  particular  to  you  or  your  father  before 
starting  on  this  disastrous  expedition  ?  ' 

4  Say  anything  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  He  said  "  Good-bye  " 
—nothing  more.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  cruise  would  be  dan- 
gerous.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  that — I  mean  about  Loveday.' 

'  About  Loveday  ! '  repeated  Grerans  with  unfeigned  surprise. 
*  No  ;  what  had  he  to  say  ? ' 

1 1  must  tell  you  now,  Gerans.  If  this  had  not  happened,  you 
would  have  heard  it  from  his  own  lips  before  to-day.  I  had  his 
promise  to  reveal  it.' 

Young "  Gaverock  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled 
expression. 

'  It  can  be  nothing  of  consequence  now,  Dennis,'  he  said. 
4  You  can  tell  me  some  other  time.  I  must  be  off  to  Bude  to 
meet  my  father.' 
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*  No,  Gerans.     X  should  wish  you  to  know  all  at  once,  before 
you  see  him.     You  are  regretting  the  loss  of  a  brother — I  of  a 
brother-in-law.' 

The  young  Squire  stared  stupidly  in  Dennis's  face.  He  could 
not  take  in  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

'  Do  you  not  understand  me  ? '  said  the  surgeon.  *  Constantine 
had  married  my  sister.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  Gerans  blurted  forth.     '  You  are  dreaming.' 

( It  is  true.  When  Loveday  was  in  Exeter,  last  spring,  Con- 
stantine wrongly  persuaded  her,  and  she  weakly  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded.  They  were  married,  but  I  did  not  know  it  till 
three  days  ago.' 

1  Impossible.     My  father  was  not  asked.' 

*  No ;  your  father  was  not  consulted,  nor  was  I.     The  thing 
was   done   secretly.      Your  brother  acted  in  a  most  dishonour- 
able  ' 

*  He  is  dead,'  said  Gerans,  holding  up  his  hand. 

*  True ;  but  when  I  think  of  this  my  blood  boils.     No  one's 
consent  was   asked.      They  were    married,   and    parted.      She 
returned  to  me  ;  he  remained  at  Exeter.     Months  passed,  and 
the  secret  did  not  leak  out,  though  I  suspected  something  was 
being  kept  from  me.     I  read  it  in  Loveday's  face.     I  saw  it 
lurking  in  her  once  so  honest  eyes.    I  taxed  her  with  concealment, 
but  she  would  confess  nothing  till  the  return  of  Constantine. 
Then  all  came  out.' 

<When?' 

'  When !     Why,  in  Porth-Ierne.' 

Gerans  said  no  more.     He  looked  down,  greatly  troubled. 

*  Now,'  Penhalligan  went  on,  *  I  ask  whether  Constantine  had 
told  your  father  before  he  started  on  this  unhappy  sail  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  he  did  not.     My  father  would  have  been  so  dis- 
concerted, he  would  have  spoken  about  it  to  everyone.   My  father 
gives  utterance  before  all  the  world  to  whatever  passes  through 
his  mind.' 

*  You  will  ascertain,  when  you  see  the  Squire,  whether  he  was 
told  this  on  the  cruise  ?  '  :- 

( I  do  not  think  Con  would  tell  him  then,  with  old  Tregellas 

in  the  boat.' 

'  Then  you  must  tell  him  as  you  return  with  him.' 

Gerans  shook  his  head.     '  Don't  force  me  to  do  that — at  least, 

not  now,  with  this  trouble  on  us,     Father  will  launch  out  in 
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angry  words  against — against  poor  Con  ;  and  I  cannot  bear  that 

not  now,  at  least.     He  never  cared  for  Con  as  did  my  mother 

and  I.  Con  was  my  brother  with  only  a  year  between  us,  and  we 
grew  up  together;  we  were  daily  companions  and  the  best  of 
friends.  My  father  never  understood  Con's  superiority — he  had 
far  more  brains  than  I  have.  No,  Dennis ;  let  this  lie  quiet  for  a 
few  days.  It  would  heighten  my  mother's  grief.' 

*  It  must  be  known  speedily.' 
« Why  so  ? ' 

'  Because  I  will  not  have  it  remain  hid.' 

« What  good  will  it  do  ? ' 

'  It  must  come  out,'  said  Dennis  firmly. 

Crerans  sighed,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  '  Well,  old 
fellow,  you  think  of  a  sister — I  of  a  brother.  Of  course  you  are 
right,  but  give  us  time.' 

Penhalligan  saw  Gerans  drive  off,  and  then  he  stood  hesitating. 
Should  he  go  directly  home  and  tell  his  sister  what  he  had  heard, 
or  should  he  first  try  to  see  and  speak  to  Rose  ?  The  spell  on  him 
was  too  strong  for  him  to  be  able  to  break  away.  Being  at  Towan, 
he  must  have  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  He  knew  that  she  could 
not  be  his,  because  the  happiness  would  be  too  great  for  such  as 
he,  born  under  a  fatal  star,  without  a  chance ;  yet  he  could  not 
muster  up  the  moral  courage  to  keep  away  from  her.  He  craved 
to  see  her,  as  an  opium-eater  craves  for  the  drug ;  but  the  sight 
of  her,  instead  of  soothing,  tortured  him.  He  lingered  at  the 
door,  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  He  had 
a  walking-stick  in  his  hand,  and  he  scratched  signs  with  the 
ferrule  in  the  earth.  *  Why  should  I  see  her  ? '  he  asked.  4  The 
sight  of  her  will  make  me  miserable.  But  I  shall  be  miserable  if 
I  do  not  see  her.  Why  can  I  not  tear  myself  away  from  this 
place  and  go  to  the  other  end  of  England  ?  I  cannot.  My  sister 
is  dependent  on  me.  All  I  had  is  sunk  here,  and  here  I  must 
sink  also.'  He  raised  his  dark  eyes,  full  of  threatening  light, 
towards  heaven,  and  muttered,  *  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against 
me.' 

Then,  at  the  door,  appeared  Rose,  looking  pale  and  frightened, 
the  laughter  and  light  washed  from  her  eyes. 

*  Mr.  Penhalligan,'  she  said,  '  come,  come  quickly,  and  see 
Mrs.  Graverock.' 

In  her  eagerness  she  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him 
after  her  through  the  hall  into  the  little  parlour  beyond,  that 
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opened  out  of  it — the  one  room  that  had  a  window  with  a  southern 
aspect. 

Mrs.  Gaverock  was  there,  crouched  on  the  floor  against  the 
window-frame,  her  grey  hair  dishevelled  and  falling  down  her 
back.  She  put  her  hand  over  her  face  and  forehead  and  through 
her  hair  with  a  curious  mechanical  motion,  and  with  the  other 
hand  pointed  to  the  window-frame,  on  which  were  little  scratches 
and  dates. 

*  Con ! '  said  the  old  woman,  *  little  Con  !  so  high.     Four  years 
old  to-day.     Little  Con  !  so  high,  five  years  old  to-day ! '  and  she 
pointed  to  another  notch  or  scratch.     *  My  Con,  my  pretty  boy, 
my  pet,  my  darling,  so  high,  six  years  old — that  is — how  long 
ago  ? '   She  put  her  trembling  left  hand  to  her  brow  and  shook  her 
head,  and  brushed  her  forehead,  and,  unable  to  solve  the  question, 
went  on  :  '  What  a  brave,  pretty  fellow,  so  tall  for  eight — no — where 
was  I  ?     I  must  begin  again,  with  the  first  score  that  was  drawn 
to-day  when  he  is  three.     Con !  little  Con !  four  years,  or  three 
years  ? '     She  put  her  hand  to  her  head.     *  Help  me !  which  is 
it  ?     Little  Con,  pretty  boy,  four  years  old  to-day,  and  so  high.' 
She  turned  round,  pointing,  and  looked  at  Dennis.   Her  eyes  were 
dazed. 

4  Miss  Trewhella,'  said  the  young  doctor, '  go  at  once  for  assist- 
ance. You  must  take  Mrs.  Gaverock  to  bed  and  she  must  be 
bled.'  That  was  the  panacea  for  all  ills  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write.  *  Miss  Kose,  I  will  go  home  immediately,  and  return  with 
my  instruments  and  a  composing  draught.  The  shock  has  been 
too  much  for  head  and  heart.' 

When  he  had  seen  the  broken-minded  and  broken-hearted 
mother  taken  to  her  room,  Dennis  hastened  home. 

At  his  garden  gate,  before  he  reached  .the  house,  he  saw  the 
figure  of  his  sister  standing  looking  up  the  path  expectantly. 

She  was  able  to  read  nothing  in  his  face  as  he  came  up  ;  she 
took  his  arm,  and  looked  questioningly  into  his  dark  lowering  eyes. 

s  Pas  de  chance,'  he  said, '  for  us  and  for  all  with  whom  we 
are  brought  in  contact.  Mrs.  Gaverock  is  ill ;  I  must  return  at 
once  to  Towan  and  bleed  her.' 

Loveday's  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  became  dim.  She  feared 
the  worst.  Had  her  brother  good  news  he  would  not  have  tanta- 
lised her.  He  would  have  communicated  it  at  once. 

*  Mrs.  Gaverock  has  had  bad  news,  and  it  has  crushed  her, 
mentally  and  physically.     I  doubt  if  she  will  rally  from  it.     Her 
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heart  was  set  on  one  object,  and — of  course,'  he  said  these  words 
with  concentrated  bitterness,  'that  object  is  taken  from  her. 
Loveday,  there  is  but  one  lesson  life  teaches,  care  for  no  person 
and  nothing.  Be  without  a  noble  hope,  without  a  great  ambition — 
be  as  a  beast,  and  rollick  through  life,  and  then  life  opens  and 
laughs  in  response.  Demand  of  it  anything  but  what  is  common 
and  base  and  you  curse  yourself  with  a  career  of  misery.' 

Loveday's  quivering  hand  was  in  his,  her  swimming  eyes  on  his. 

'  Sister,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  told  that  the  vulgar  oyster 
when  born  has  got  eyes,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  through  them  the 
world,  and  light  and  colour,  and  beauty.  But  the  silt  gets  in 
and  frets  them  away,  and  little  by  little  it  loses  its  eyes,  and  light 
and  colour  and  beauty  are  no  more  for  it,  only  a  base,  mud-life 
under  water.  The  eyes  were  only  given  it  that  they  might  be 
taken  away,  and  the  remembrance  of  light  be  to  it  a  lifelong 
repining.  Every  faculty  we  have  is  given  us  as  a  vehicle  for 
suffering.  Love,  desire,  cling  to  anything,  and  that  thing  is 
taken  from  you  !  There ;  go  to  your  room  and  cry.  The  blight 
is  on  you.  Constantine  is  dead.' 

But  she  did  not  go.  She  grasped  his  hand  tighter,  and  said, 
'I  have  steeled  my  heart  to  hear  this,  Dennis.  I  acted  very 
wrongly  and  Constantine  very  foolishly.  That  is  over.  Let  the 
past  be  past.  Let  the  whole  secret  remain  a  secret.  Now  it  need 
be  known  to  none  but  ourselves.  I  can  weep  for  him  in  my  own 
chamber  ;  I  do  not  care  that  the  world  should  know  why.' 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  UNSPOKEN  TONGUE. 

DENNIS  PENHALLIGAN  and  Rose  Trewhella  were  standing  together 
in  the  hall  by  the  window.  The  light  struck  in  on  his  dark  face, 
and  Rose  could  not  fail  to  notice  how  handsome  it  was.  He  had 
asked  her  to  follow  him  downstairs  from  the  sick-room  of  Mrs. 
Graverock.  In  spite  of  her  playful  and  flippant  manner  with  him, 
Rose  stood  in  awe  of  the  young  surgeon.  To  one  thoughtless, 
without  a  trouble,  full  of  exuberant  spirit,  there  is  something  im- 
pressive in  the  character  of  a  man  who  is  intellectual,  strong  of 
purpose  or  passion,  and  weather-buffeted  by  adversity. 

*Miss  Rose,'  he  said,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  sill  of  the 
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•window,  atid  crossing  his  feet,  which  he  lashed  with  his  riding 
whip,  '  I  should  like  to  send  Loveday  to  take  your  place  beside 
Mrs.  Gaverock.' 

'  Why  so  ?  '  asked  the  girl  with  a  flush  of  hurt  feeling,  and 
with  eyebrows  lifted  in  surprise.  '  Do  I  not  care  for  her  to  the 
best  of  my  power  ?  ' 

4  To  the  best  of  your  power — yes,'  answered  Dennis.  He  did 
not  look  in  her  face,  his  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  boots.  '  But  you 
have  not  that  in  you  which  the  patient  requires.' 

'  What  is  that  ?  ' 

4  Sympathy.' 

'  There  you  are  out  of  your  reckoning,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  I  am 
full  of  love  and  tenderness  to  dear  aunt.  She  can  never  say  of 
me  that  I  neglect  her.' 

'  You  do  not  neglect  her,'  answered  Dennis,  *  but  you  do  not 
understand  what  the  aching  heart  requires.  You  endeavour  to 
cheer  her,  to  interest  her  with  descriptions  of  this,  that,  and  another, 
lively  and  entertaining,  but  unsuitable.  You  fret  her  much  as 
she  might  be  fretted  by  a  pretty  moth  that  fluttered  over  her  face, 
or  by  the  flicker  of  shining  water  in  her  weary  eyes.  She  does 
not  ask  to  be  entertained,  she  does  not  want  distraction.  What 
she  needs  is  companionship  cooling  as  evening  dew,  soft  as  silver 
moonlight.  You  have  never  known  sorrow,  you  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  anguish  of  losing  that  about  which  all  your 
heart  fibres  have  been  laced.  You  are  incapable  of  helping  her. 
The  will  is  not  wanting,  what  lacks  is  the  faculty.  Do  not  grieve 
that  you  have  not  got  it.  The  faculty  grows,  like  the  blossom  on 
the  apple-tree  which  is  beaten  to  make  it  bloom.  Every  bruise 
produces  a  flower,  and  every  flower  a  fruit.' 

Rose's  clear  blue  eyes  were  on  him,  watching  his  expressive 
face.  Her  pretty  lips  half  pouted,  half  inclined  to  turn  down  at 
the  corners. 

*  How  has  Loveday  gained  the  experience  that  is  denied  me  ? ' 
'  I  cannot  tell  you  how,'  answered  Dennis :  '  it  suffices  that 

she  has.  You  will  see  that  the  poor  old  lady  will  cling  to  her, 
but  without  turning  from  you.  You  tease  her.  You  are  restless, 
eager  to  be  doing  something  for  her,  to  stir  up  her  mind  to  foreign 
interests.  She  desires  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  wept  with,  to  have 
no  word  spoken  to  her  ear,  but  to  feel  the  pity  of  a  true,  loving 
heart,  speaking  to  her  in  a  voiceless,  altogether  mysterious  way.' 

*  You  think  very  badly  of  me,  doctor.' 
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i  Not  at  all.'  He  looked  up  suddenly.  *  Heaven  knows  how 
highly  I  think  of  you,  too  highly  for  my  own  happiness.  But  let 
that  pass.  No,  Miss  Kose.  It  is  not  so.  Can  you  talk  Hindu- 
stani?' 

<  I— Hindustani  ?     No.' 

« Why  not  ?  ' 

*  Because,  for  a  very  simple  reason,  I  have  never  learned  it.' 

*  Why  have  you  not  learned  it  ? ' 

4 1  have  had  no  occasion  for  it,'  answered  Kose  impatiently,  and 
colour  came  in  two  bright  spots  into  her  cheeks.  She  stamped 
her  little  foot,  *  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Penhalligan  ? ' 

' This  is  my  meaning,  Miss  Trewhella.  Hearts  have  their 
languages  as  well  as  lips.  You  cannot  converse  with  a  Hindu, 
because  you  cannot  speak  Hindustani ;  so  you  cannot  commune 
with  a  sorrowful  soul,  because  you  do  not  know  sorrow.  Can  you 
understand  a  Hindu  in  England,  how  he  must  yearn  to  hear  his 
home  tongue  ?  In  like  way  the  sorrowful,  sick  heart  longs  to 
have  converse  with  another  that  can  speak  and  understand  the 
language  of  which  every  word  is  a  tear.' 

Eose  looked  on  the  ground,  and  now  the  earnest  eyes  of  Dennis 
were  on  her.  Her  lips  were  curling. 

Presently,  with  a  flush  of  triumph  in  her  bright  face,  she  looked 
up,  and  said  impetuously — 

*  I  have  taken  you  in  your  own  toils,  sir !  You,  you,  who  lecture 
me  on  lack  of  sympathy,  how  is  it  that  it  is  precisely  of  you — 
of  you  that  patients  complain  because  you  are  unsympathetic  ? 
Answer  me  that,  thou  Man  of  Feeling.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  considered.  Then,  with  a 
scornful  smile  playing  about  his  mouth,  he  replied, '  Miss  Tre- 
whella, thou  Lady  sans  Feeling,  I  will  explain  the  riddle  :  for  the 
same  reason  that  you  make  a  bad  nurse.  I  am,  perhaps,  un- 
sympathetic towards  the  sick,  because  I  have  never  had  a  day's 
illness — no  aches  have  racked  my  bones  or  nerves.  I  have  not 
even  had  a  catarrh  to  make  me  snuffle  in  sympathy  with  him  who 
has  a  cold  in  his  head.  My  trials  and  troubles  have  not  been  of 
that  sort,  they  have  gone  under  another  category.' 

*  In  what  category,  tell  me  ? '     The  question  was  impertinent, 
and  Eose  looked  at  him  timidly,  uncertain  how  he  would  take  it. 

'  It  is  useless  my  telling  you.  You  would  not  understand  me. 
Your  life  is  one  of  unclouded  happiness.  You  have  never  been  in 
life's  battle,  never  have  received  bullets  and  barbs  of  iron  in  your 
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flesh  which  lie  there  unextracted,  festering,  and  making  existence 
an  agony.' 

*  No,  I  have  not  had  that  experience,  and  I  have  no  desire  of 
acquiring  it.' 

*  I  hope  you  never  may  have  it.' 

'  I  should  be  afraid  to  send  for  you,  were  I  sick,'  said  Rese  ; 
*  you  would  dissect  my  fibres  as  callously  as  if  you  were  unripping 
a  rush  mat,  and  cut  into  my  poor  flesh  as  coldly  as  if  you  were 
slicing  a  melon.  I  should  look  up  into  your  face  in  vain  for  pity.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed  no !     If  you  were  in  suffering,  I  should  be 
unable  to  touch  you,  not  from  callousness  but  from   emotion. 
And  you  know  that,  and  you  speak  thus  because  you  know  it  will 
set  all  the  threads  of  my  soul  quivering.'     He  passed  his  hand 
over  his  face.   Kose  saw  she  had  gone  too  far ;  she  rapidly  changed 
the  subject. 

'  Loveday,'  she  said,  *  is  full  of  tenderness  to  the  sick.  You 
are  quite  right  in  wishing  to  send  her  here  to  be  with  dear  Aunt 
Gaverock.' 

Then  she  said  no  more.  Nor  did  he.  After  an  awkward 
silence  of  a  minute,  she  exclaimed  brightly,  as  a  thought  flashed 
up  in  her  mind,  *  Now,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  I  am  not  going  to  let 
you  off  without  chastisement.  You  have  been  hard  on  me, 
fluttering  all  my  shortcomings,  like  the  linen  from  the  wash  on  lines 
on  a  Tuesday.  I  will  not  let  you  go  without  a  last  word,  which  is 
woman's  prerogative ;  without  a  last  touch,  as  in  a  game  of 
prisoner's  bass.' 

'  Very  well,  touch  me.' 

*  You  will  not  be  angry  ?  ' 

*  How  can  I,  when  you  set  me  the  example  of  bearing  sharp 
instruction  with  so  sweet  an  air  ?  ' 

*  Then  be  lamb-like  now,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  listen  to  reproof. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  this.     It  does  seem  to  my  stupid  head  that 
both  you  and  Loveday  have  gone  through  a  rough  school.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  so — she  and  I  alike.' 

*  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  master,  and  the  same  teach- 
ing, and  the  same  rod,  have  sent  you  out  very  diverse  into  the  world.' 

*  Go  on,'  he  said,  looking  intently  at  her  as  she  spoke. 

*  She  has  been  sweetened  by  her  sorrows,  and  you— soured.' 
He  made  no  reply. 

'  I  suppose  the  bruise  does  not  always  become  a  blossom  on  the 
apple-tree — sometimes  a  canker,'  she  said. 

Then  the  door  burst  open,  and  Hender  Gaverock  and  Gerans 
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entered,  the  former  stamping,  shaking  himself,  and  diffusing  a 
chill  air,  a  smell  of  the  sea,  and  a  sense  of  salt. 

1  Hullo  !  Doctor !  you  here  ?  How  is  my  lady  ?  Got  over 
her  hysterics  yet  ?  Here  am  I  back,  pickled  in  brine,  and  tough 
as  tanned  hide.  I  had  a  near  touch  this  time,  though,  and  if  I 
hadn't  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  drowned  I  should  have 
followed  David  and  Con  to  Davy  Jones's  locker.  I  held  on  to  the 
keel  with  fingers  and  toes  and  with  every  claw  of  my  will,  which 
can  grip  like  a  crab.  How  is  the  mistress  ?  I  am  very  sorry 
about  poor  Con.  Better,  however,  to  have  swallowed  too  much  salt 
water  than  to  be  smothered  in  law-dust.  Poor  fellow !  I'm  as  sorry 
as  a  man  can  be  at  his  loss.  However,  that  which  can't  be  cured 
must  be  taken  as  it  comes,  as  the  cook  said  of  the  pork  in  summer, 
when  the  pig  was  killed.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  disturbed  about  Con 
as  a  father  can  be,  but  I  don't  go  into  hysterics.  That  is  the  way 
of  women.  Humour  them,  and  they  come  round  in  time.  I'll 
tell  you  what.  If  poor  Con's  body  had  been  recovered,  and  we 
could  have  had  a  decent  burial  with  cake  and  ale,  and  hatbands 
and  scarves,  the  old  lady  would  have  rather  liked  it,  and  have  been 
hopping  about  like  a  winged  magpie.  It  is  nothing  but  the  lack 
of  a  burial  which  makes  her  take  to  her  bed.  I  am  sixty-five. 
I  know  women.' 

*  Whither  are  you  going,  Mr.  Gaverock  ?     Not  up  to  your 
wife's  room  ?  '  exclaimed  Penhalligan. 

'  Yes,  I  am.  What  stands  in  the  way  ?  She'll  be  glad  to  hear 
particulars.  It  will  rouse  her  out  of  her  fit  of  hysterics.' 

'  I  must  beg,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  do  not  disturb  her  now. 
She  must  be  soothed,  not  excited.  This  is  not  a  case  of  hysterics 
by  any  means.' 

*  Don't  you  suppose  she  will  be  impatient  to  hear  of  poor  Con, 
how  he  managed  the  sheet  ?     He'd  not  forgotten  that.     I  was 
half  afraid  of  trusting  it  into  his  hand,  but  we  were  capsized 
through  no  fault  of  his.     We  went  over  and  the  sail  was  full  of 
water.     There  was  no  help  for  it.     Con  and  I  fought  a  gallant 
fight";  he  ought  to  be  here  now,  but  is  so  much  younger  than  me 
that  he  has  not  my  strength.' 

*  You  must  not  go  to  Auntie,'  said  Eose.    '  I  am  about  to  run 
to  Nantsillan  myself  for  Loveday,  as  I  only  disturb  and  irritate 
aunt.     Loveday  is  the  proper  medicine  and  nurse  for  her.' 

4  Very  well !  very  well ! '  said  the  old  man  impatiently.  '  Pshaw ! 
the  house  smells  of  medicine  bottles.  Come  out  into  the  fresh 
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air,  Gerans.     Sickness  makes  a  whole  house  stuffy.     Besides,  I 
want  to  see  the  horse  you  bought  at  Wadebridge  Fair.' 

When  the  Squire  and  his  son  had  left  the  hall,  Kose  said, 
*  Mr.  Penhalligan,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
unspoken  language.  I  do  not  think  my  uncle  and  aunt  have  that 
speech  in  common.' 

*  Mr.  Gaverock,'  answered  Dennis,  *  has  so  crushed  out  all 
exhibition  of  sensibility  in  himself,  and  laughed  and  scorned  it 
out  of  others,  that  he  dare  not  show  his  true  feelings.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  he  is  more  sensible  of  his  son's  death  than  he 
allows  others  to  see.  As  he  has  checked  in  himself  and  in  those 
about  him  every  token  of  feeling,  he  has  lost  the  capability  to 
sympathise  with  suffering.' 

Half  an  hour  later  Loveday  Penhalligan  arrived.  Eose 
thought  her  looking  very  unwell,  she  was  so  pale,  and  her  eyes 
sunken.  She  asked  her  if  she  were  ailing.  Loveday  shook  her 
head.  She  even  tried  to  smile,  but  failed. 

Loveday  wore  a  dark  navy-blue  cloth  gown,  and  a  white 
kerchief  about  her  neck  crossed  over  her  bosom  and  pinned  behind. 
Her  hair  was  plain,  drawn  back  into  a  knot,  and  covered  by  a 
white  cap.  Her  sleeves  were  to  her  elbows,  where  they  were 
frilled,  and  she  wore  long  black  mittens.  Her  features  were  not 
regular  and  classical,  and  she  had  an  olive  complexion ;  but  there 
was  a  sweetness  in  her  expression  which  made  every  one  say  she 
was  pretty — some  declared  she  was  beautiful.  Her  eyes  were,  how- 
ever, her  great  charm,  large,  deep,  soft,  and  full  of  feeling ;  eyes 
into  which  any  one  might  look,  and  which  spoke  as  eyes  can  speak 
of  a  patient,  loving,  and  meek  soul.  Dennis  saw  that  she  did  not 
assume  a  black  gown,  though  she  had  one,  and  he  knew,  thereby, 
that  she  was  resolved  to  have  her  secret  kept.  It  would  be  more 
precious,  more  holy  to  her,  if  hidden  in  the  deeps  of  her  faithful 
soul.  She  was  not  one  who  cried  out  for  sympathy.  She  was 
happiest  in  keeping  her  joys  and  sorrows  to  herself,  or  sharing 
them  only  with  her  brother.  They  were  desecrated  when  made 
public.  She  was  reticent  and  retiring  without  being  dull  and  shy. 
She  never  pushed  herself  into,  or  in  society.  She  had  to  be  sought 
out ;  but  when  found,  and  brought  into  conversation,  her  intelli- 
gence, her  pleasant  humour,  and  kindliness  made  her  very 
attractive.  The  men  all  liked  her,  and  the  girls  were  not  jealous. 

Mrs.  Gaverock's  wan,  troubled  face  kindled  the  moment  she 
entered  her  room.  Loveday  drew  a  chair  by  her  bedside  and 
took  the  old  lady's  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it  respectfully. 
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Mrs.  Gaverock  said  nothing,  but  lay  looking  at  her.  Her  eyes 
were  no  longer  mazed,  her  reason  had  returned  ;  but  she  was  very 
weak,  and  unable  to  speak  above  a  whisper.  But  she  was  thinking, 
and  thinking  of  one  thing,  her  great  loss ;  every  now  and  then  a 
tear  trickled  from  her  eye,  and  she  was  too  weak  or  unconscious 
to  put  up  her  hand  to  wipe  it  away.  Loveday  saw  this  at  once, 
and  with  her  handkerchief  very  gently  dried  each  tear  as  it  welled 
out  of  the  faded  eyes.  Towards  sunset  the  girl  was  startled  by 
the  old  woman  putting  out  her  disengaged  hand  and  trying  to 
draw  herself  up  by  the  bed-post. 

*  Can  I  help  you  ?  '  asked  Loveday,  putting  her  arms  round 
her  and  raising  her. 

( Con  said,'  whispered  Mrs.  Gaverock — *  Con  said  he  was 
married.' 

Loveday's  hand  that  held  that  of  the  patient  involuntarily 
quivered. 

4 1  have  been  looking  at  you,'  said  the  poor  mother,  *  and  I 
wished — oh,  I  have  wished  so  much — that  he  had  married  you/ 

Loveday  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  her  face  became  paler  and 
her  heart  fluttered.  Then  she  stooped,  drew  the  old  lady  up  in 
her  bed ;  she  seated  herself  on  it,  so  that  Mrs.  Gaverock  could  rest 
in  her  arms,  and,  putting  her  cheek  against  that  of  the  old  woman, 
said,  *  Your  wish  is  fulfilled.  He  did  take  me.' 

Two  hours  later  Dennis  returned.  He  found  the  Squire  with 
Gerans  and  Kose  at  supper.  The  latter  stood  up,  took  a  candle,  and 
said,  *  I  will  go  with  you,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  and  relieve  Loveday.' 

She  and  the  doctor  entered  the  sick-room.  Twilight  had  suc- 
ceeded set  of  sun,  and  then  darkness.  When  they  entered  with 
the  light,  they  found  Mrs.  Gaverock  lying  in  Loveday's  arms, 
asleep.  Tears  sparkled  on  her  eyelashes,  but  her  face  was  peaceful ; 
it  had  lost  its  despairing,  distressed  expression. 

Loveday's  eyes  were  also  wet,  and  there  were  glistening  paths 
on  her  cheeks  ;  but  she  smiled  gently  at  her  brother  and  Kose  as 
they  entered,  and  held  up  her  finger  to  impose  on  them  silence. 
Dennis  looked  attentively  at  the  sleeper,  and  then  at  his  sister. 

4  Mrs.  Gaverock  is  better,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  '  She  has 
had  better  medicine  than  I  could  provide  out  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia.' Then  he  turned  to  Kose  and  said  in  a  still  lower  tone, 
audible  only  to  her,  *  Do  you  now  understand  me  when  I  refer  to 
the  unspoken,  unwritten  language  ?  ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AMONG  the  reefs  of  rock  upon  the  Australian  coast,  an  explorer's 
dredge  often  brings  up  to  the  surface  some  tangled  tresses  of 
reddish  seaweed,  which,  when  placed  for  a  while  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  begin  slowly  to  uncoil  themselves  as  if  endowed  with 
animal  life,  and  finally  to  swim  about  with  a  gentle  tremulous 
motion  in  a  mute  inquiring  way  from  side  to  side  of  the  pail  that 
contains  them.  Looked  at  closely  with  an  attentive  eye,  the 
complex  moving  mass  gradually  resolves  itself  into  two  parts : 
one,  a  ruddy  seaweed  with  long  streaming  fronds ;  the  other,  a 
strangely  misshapen  and  dishevelled  pipe-fish,  exactly  imitating 
the  weed  itself  in  form  and  colour.  When  removed  from  the  water, 
this  queer  pipe-fish  proves  in  general  outline  somewhat  to  re- 
semble the  well-known  hippocampus  or  sea-horse  of  the  aquariums, 
whose  dried  remains,  in  a  mummified  state,  form  a  standing 
wonder  in  many  tiny  domestic  museums.  But  the  Australian 
species,  instead  of  merely  mimicking  the  knight  on  a  chess-board, 
looks  rather  like  a  hippocampus  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
lunacy,  with  its  tail  and  fins  and  the  appendages  of  its  spines 
flattened  out  into  long  thin  streaming  filaments,  utterly  indistin- 
guishable in  hue  and  shape  from  the  fucus  round  which  the  crea- 
ture clings  for  support  with  its  prehensile  tail.  Only  a  rude  and 
shapeless  rough  draught  of  a  head,  vaguely  horse-like  in  contour, 
and  inconspicuously  provided  with  an  unobtrusive  snout  and  a  pair 
of  very  unnoticeable  eyes,  at  all  suggests  to  the  most  microscopic 
observer  its  animal  nature.  Taken  as  a  whole,  nobody  could  at 
first  sight  distinguish  it  in  any  way  from  the  waving  weed  among 
which  it  vegetates. 

Clearly,  this  curious  Australian  cousin  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea-horses  has  acquired  so  marvellous  a  resemblance  to  a  bit  of 
fucus  in  order  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  its  ever-watchful  enemies, 
and  to  become  indistinguishable  from  the  uneatable  weed  whose 
colour  and  form  it  so  surprisingly  imitates.  Protective  resem- 
blances of  the  sort  are  extremely  common  among  the  pipe-fish 
family,  and  the  reason  why  they  should  be  so  is  no  doubt  suffi- 
ciently obvious  at  first  sight  to  any  reflecting  mind — such,  for 
example,  as  the  intelligent  reader's.  Pipe-fish,  as  everybody 
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knows,  are  far  from  giddy.  They  do  not  swim  in  the  vortex  of 
piscine  dissipation.  Being  mostly  small  and  defenceless  creatures, 
lurking  among  the  marine  vegetation  of  the  shoals  and  reefs,  they 
are  usually  accustomed  to  cling  for  support  by  their  snake-like 
tails  to  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  those  submerged  forests.  The 
omniscient  schoolboy  must  often  have  watched  in  aquariums  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  common  sea-horses,  twisted  together 
by  their  long,  thin  bodies  into  one  inextricable  mass  of  living 
matwork,  or  anchored  firmly  with  a  treble  serpentine  coil  to  some 
projecting  branch  of  coralline  or  of  quivering  sea-wrack.  Bad 
swimmers  by  nature,  utterly  unarmed,  and  wholly  undefended  by 
protective  mail,  the  pipe-fish  generally  can  neither  fight  nor  run 
away ;  and  therefore  they  depend  entirely  for  their  lives  upon 
their  peculiar  skulking  and  lurking  habits.  Their  one  mode  of 
defence  is  not  to  show  themselves ;  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  their  valour ;  they  hide  as  much  as  possible  among  the  thickest 
seaweed,  and  trust  to  Providence  to  escape  observation. 

Now,  with  any  animals  thus  constituted,  cowards  by  hereditary 
predilection,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  the  more  brightly 
coloured  or  obtrusive  individuals  will  most  readily  be  spotted  and 
most  unceremoniously  devoured  by  their  sharp-sighted  foes,  the 
predatory  fishes.  On  the  other  hand,  just  in  proportion  as  any 
particular  pipe-fish  happens  to  display  any  chance  resemblance  in 
colour  or  appearance  to  the  special  seaweed  in  whose  folds  it  lurks, 
to  that  extent  will  it  be  likely  to  escape  detection,  and  to  hand 
on  its  peculiarities  to  its  future  descendants.  A  long-continued 
course  of  the  simple  process  thus  roughly  described  must  of 
necessity  result  at  last  in  the  elimination  of  all  the  most  con- 
spicuous pipe-fish,  and  the  survival  of  all  those  unobtrusive  and 
retiring  individuals  which  in  any  respect  happen  to  resemble  the 
fucus  or  coralline  among  which  they  dwell.  Hence,  in  many 
places,  various  kinds  of  pipe-fish  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  imitative  likeness  to  the  sargasso  or  seaweed  to  whose  tags  they 
cling  ;  and  in  the  three  most  highly  developed  Australian  species 
the  likeness  becomes  so  ridiculously  close  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
one  can  persuade  oneself  one  is  really  and  truly  looking  at  a  fish, 
and  not  at  a  piece  of  strangely  animated  and  locomotive  fucus. 

Of  course,  the  playful  pipe-fish  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
assumption  of  so  neat  and  effective  a  disguise.  Protective  resem- 
blances of  just  the  same  sort  as  that  thus  exhibited  by  this  extra- 
ordinary little  creature  are  common  throughout  the  whole  range 
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of  nature  ;  instances  are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  not  only  among 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  but  even  among  caterpillars, 
butterflies,  and  spiders,  of  species  which  preserve  the  strictest 
incognito.  Everywhere  in  the  world, ,  animals  and  plants  are 
perpetually  masquerading  in  various  assumed  characters ;  and 
sometimes  their  make-up  is  so  exceedingly  good  as  to  take  in  for 
a  while  not  merely  the  uninstructed  ordinary  observer,  but  even 
the  scientific  and  systematic  naturalist. 

A  few  selected  instances  of  such  successful  masquerading  will 
perhaps  best  serve  to  introduce  the  general  principles  upon  which 
all  animal  mimicry  ultimately  depends.     Indeed,  naturalists  of 
late  years  have  been  largely  employed  in  fishing  up  examples  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  very  subject.    There  is  a  certain  butterfly  in  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  (its  learned  name,  if  anybody 
wishes  to  be  formally  introduced,  is  Kallima  paralekta)  which 
always  rests  among  dead  or  dry  leaves,  and  has  itself  leaf-like 
wings,  all  spotted  over  at  intervals  with  wee  speckles  to  imitate 
the  tiny  spots  of  fungi  on  the  foliage  it  resembles.     The  well- 
known  stick  and  leaf  insects  from  the  same  rich  neighbourhood  in 
like  manner  exactly  mimic  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  forest  among 
which  they  lurk :  some  of  them  look  for  all  the  world  like  little 
bits  of  walking  bamboo,  while  others  appear  in  all  varieties  of  hue, 
as  if  opening  buds  and  full-blown  leaves  and  pieces  of  yellow 
foliage  sprinkled  with  the  tints  and  moulds  of  decay  had  of  a 
sudden  raised  themselves  erect  upon  six  legs,  and  begun  incon- 
tinently to  perambulate  the  Malayan  woodlands  like  vegetable 
Frankensteins  in  all  their  glory.     The  larva  of  one  such  deceptive 
insect,  observed  in  Nicaragua  by  sharp-eyed  ]\Ir.  Belt,  appeared 
at  first  sight  like  a  mere  fragment  of  the  moss  on  which  it  rested, 
its  body  being  all  prolonged  into  little  thread-like  green  filaments, 
precisely  imitating  the  foliage  around  it.     Once  more,  there  are 
common  flies  which  secure  protection  for  themselves  by  growing 
into  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  wasps  or  hornets,  and  so  ob- 
taining immunity  from  the  attacks  of  birds  or  animals.     Many 
of  these  curiously  mimetic  insects  are  banded  with  yellow  and 
black  in  the  very  image  of  their  stinging  originals,  and  have  their 
tails  sharpened,  in  terrorem,  into  a  pretended  sting,  to  give  point 
and  verisimilitude  to  the  deceptive  resemblance.     More  curious 
still,  certain  South  American  butterflies  of  a  perfectly  inoffensive 
and  edible  family  mimic  in  every  spot  and  line  of  colour  sundry 
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other  butterflies  of  an  utterly  unrelated  and  fundamentally  dis- 
similar type,  but  of  so  disagreeable  a  taste  as  never  to  be  eaten 
by  birds  or  lizards.  The  origin  of  these  curious  resemblances  I 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  (after  Messrs.  Bates  and  Wallace)  a 
little  farther  on  :  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the 
extraordinary  resemblances  thus  produced  have  often  deceived  the 
very  elect,  and  have  caused  experienced  naturalists  for  a  time  to 
stick  some  deceptive  specimen  of  a  fly  among  the  wasps  and 
hornets,  or  some  masquerading  cricket  into  the  midst  of  a  cabinet 
full  of  saw-flies  or  ichneumons. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  other  instances  of  protective  colora- 
tion in  nature  generally  which  lead  up  to  these  final  bizarre 
exemplifications  of  the  masquerading  tendency. 

Wherever  all  the  world  around  is  remarkably  uniform  in  colour 
and  appearance,  all  the  animals,  birds,  and  insects  alike  necessarily 
disguise  themselves  in  its  prevailing  tint  to  escape  observation.  It 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  they  are  predatory  or  defence- 
less, the  hunters  or  the  hunted :  if  they  are  to  escape  destruction 
or  starvation,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  must  assume  the  hue  of 
all  the  rest  of  nature  about  them.  In  the  arctic  snows,  for 
example,  all  animals,  without  exception,  must  needs  be  snow- 
white.  The  polar  bear,  if  he  were  brown  or  black,  would  imme- 
diately be  observed  among  the  unvaried  ice-fields  by  his  expected 
prey,  and  could  never  get  a  chance  of  approaching  his  quarry  un- 
perceived  at  close  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arctic  hare 
must  equally  be  dressed  in  a  snow-white  coat,  or  the  arctic  fox 
would  too  readily  discover  him  and  pounce  down  upon  him  off-hand ; 
while,  conversely,  the  fox  himself,  if  red  or  brown,  could  never 
creep  upon  the  unwary  hare  without  previous  detection,  which 
would  defeat  his  purpose.  For  this  reason,  the  ptarmigan  and 
the  willow  grouse  become  as  white  in  winter  as  the  vast  snow-fields 
under  which  they  burrow ;  the  ermine  changes  his  dusky  summer 
coat  for  the  expensive  wintry  suit  beloved  of  British  Themis ;  the 
snow-bunting  acquires  his  milk-white  plumage ;  and  even  the 
weasel  assimilates  himself  more  or  less  in  hue  to  the  unvarying 
garb  of  arctic  nature.  To  be  out  of  the  fashion  is  there  quite 
literally  to  be  out  of  the  world ;  no  half-measures  will  suit  the 
stern  decree  of  polar  biology ;  strict  compliance  with  the  law  of 
winter  change  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Now,  how  has  this  curious  uniformity  of  dress  in  arctic  animals 
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been  brought  about  ?  Why,  simply  by  that  unyielding  principle 
of  Nature  which  condemns  the  less  adapted  for  ever  to  extinction, 
and  exalts  the  better  adapted  to  the  high  places  of  her  hierarchy 
in  their  stead.  The  ptarmigan  and  the  snow-buntings  that  look 
most  like  the  snow  have  for  ages  been  least  likely  to  attract  the 
unfavourable  attention  of  arctic  fox  or  prowling  ermine ;  the  fox 
or  ermine  that  came  most  silently  and  most  unperceived  across  the 
shifting  drifts  has  been  most  likely  to  steal  unawares  upon  the 
heedless  flocks  of  ptarmigan  and  snow-bunting.  In  the  one  case 
protective  colouring  preserves  the  animal  from  himself  being 
devoured ;  in  the  other  case  it  enables  him  the  more  easily  to 
devour  others.  And  since  '  Eat  or  be  eaten '  is  the  shrill  sentence 
of  nature  upon  all  animal  life,  the  final  result  is  the  unbroken 
whiteness  of  the  arctic  fauna  in  all  its  developments  of  fur  or 
feather. 

Where  the  colouring  of  nature  is  absolutely  uniform,  as 
among  the  arctic  snows  or  the  chilly  mountain  tops,  the  colouring 
of  the  animals  is  uniform  too.  Where  it  is  slightly  diversified 
from  point  to  point,  as  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  animals  that 
imitate  it  are  speckled  or  diversified  with  various  soft  neutral 
tints.  All  the  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  Sahara,  says  Canon 
Tristram,  copy  closely  the  grey  or  isabelline  colour  of  the  bound- 
less sands  that  stretch  around  them.  Lord  George  Campbell,  in 
his  amusing  '  Log  Letters  from  the  "  Challenger," '  mentions  a 
butterfly  on  the  shore  at  Amboyna  which  looked  exactly  like  a  bit 
of  the  beach,  until  it  spread  its  wings  and  fluttered  away  gaily  to 
leeward.  Soles  and  other  flat-fish  similarly  resemble  the  sands  or 
banks  on  which  they  lie,  and  accommodate  themselves  specifically 
to  the  particular  colour  of  their  special  bottom.  Thus  the  flounder 
imitates  the  muddy  bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  he  loves 
to  half  bury  himself  in  the  congenial  ooze ;  the  sole,  who  rather 
affects  clean  hard  sand-banks,  is  simply  sandy  and  speckled  with 
grey ;  the  plaice,  who  goes  in  by  preference  for  a  bed  of  mixed 
pebbles,  has  red  and  yellow  spots  scattered  up  and  down  irregularly 
among  the  brown,  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  agates  and 
carnelians ;  the  brill,  who  hugs  a  still  rougher  ledge,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  acquire  raised  lumps  or  tubercles  on  his  upper  surface, 
which  make  him  seem  like  a  mere  bit  of  the  shingle-strewn  rock 
on  which  he  reposes.  In  short,  where  the  environment  is  most 
uniform  the  colouring  follows  suit :  just  in  proportion  as  the 
environment  varies  from  place  to  place,  the  colouring  must  vary 
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in  order  to  simulate  it.  There  is  a  deep  biological  joy  in  the  term 
*  environment ' ;  it  almost  rivals  the  well-known  consolatory  pro- 
perties of  that  sweet  word  '  Mesopotamia.'  '  Surroundings,'  per- 
haps, would  equally  well  express  the  meaning,  but  then,  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth  justly  observes,  '  the  difference  to  me ! ' 

Between  England  and  the  West  Indies,  about  the  time  when 
one  begins  to  recover  from  the  first  bout  of  sea-sickness,  we  come 
upon  a  certain  sluggish  tract  of  ocean,  uninvaded  by  either  Gulf 
Stream  or  arctic  current,  but  slowly  stagnating  in  a  sort  of  end- 
less eddy  of  its  own,  and  known  to  sailors  and  books  of  physical 
geography  as  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The  sargasso  or  floating  seaweed 
from  which  it  takes  its  poetical  name  is  a  pretty  yellow  rootless 
alga,  swimming  in  vast  quantities  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
covered  with  tiny  bladder-like  bodies  which  at  first  sight  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  amber  berries.  If  you  drop  a  bucket  over 
the  ship's  side  and  pull. up  a  tangled  mass  of  this  beautiful  sea- 
weed, it  will  seem  at  first  to  be  all  plant  alike ;  but  when  you 
come  to  examine  its  tangles  closely,  you  will  find  that  it  simply 
swarms  with  tiny  crabs,  fishes,  and  shrimps,  all  coloured  so  precisely 
to  shade  that  they  look  exactly  like  the  sargasso  itself.  Here  the 
colour  about  is  less  uniform  than  in  the  arctic  snows,  but,  so  far 
as  the  sargasso-haunting  animals  are  concerned,  it  comes  pretty 
much  to  the  same  thing.  The  floating  mass  of  weed  is  their 
whole  world,  and  they  have  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  its 
tawny  hue  under  pain  of  death,  immediate  and  violent. 

Caterpillars  and  butterflies  often  show  us  a  further  step  in 
advance  in  the  direction  of  minute  imitation  of  ordinary  surround- 
ings. Dr.  Weissman  has  published  a  very  long  and  learned 
memoir,  fraught  with  the  best  German  erudition  and  prolixity, 
upon  this  highly  interesting  and  obscure  subject.  As  English 
readers,  however,  not  unnaturally  object  to  trudging  through  a 
stout  volume  on  the  larva  of  the  sphinx  moth,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  those  patriarchal  ages  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  when  man 
lived  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  devoted  a  stray 
century  or  so  without  stint  to  the  work  of  education,  I  shall  not 
refer  them  to  Dr.  Weissman's  original  treatise,  as  well  translated 
and  still  further  enlarged  by  Mr.  Kaphael  Meldola,  but  will  present 
them  instead  with  a  brief  resume,  boiled  down  and  condensed  into 
a  patent  royal  elixir  of  learning.  Your  caterpillar,  then,  runs 
many  serious  risks  in  early  life  from  the  annoying  persistence  of 
sundry  evil-disposed  birds,  who  insist  at  inconvenient  times  in 
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picking  him  off  the  leaves  of  gooseberry  bushes  and  other  his 
chosen  places  of  residence.  His  infant  mortality,  indeed,  is 
something  simply  appalling,  and  it  is  only  by  laying  the  eggs 
that  produce  him  in  enormous  quantities  that  his  fond  mother 
the  butterfly  ever  succeeds  in  rearing  on  an  average  two  of  her 
brood  to  replace  the  imago  generation  just  departed.  Accordingly, 
the  caterpillar  has  been  forced  by  adverse  circumstances  to  assume 
the  most  ridiculous  and  impossible  disguises,  appearing  now  in 
the  shape  of  a  leaf  or  stem,  now  as  a  bundle  of  dark-green  pine 
needles,  and  now  again  as  a  bud  or  flower,  all  for  the  innocent 
purpose  of  concealing  his  whereabouts  from  the  inquisitive  gaze  of 
the  birds  his  enemies. 

When  the  caterpillar  lives  on  a  plant  like  a  grass,  the  ribs  or 

veins  of  which  run  up  and  down  longitudinally,  he  is  usually 

striped  or  streaked  with  darker  lines  in  the  same  direction  as 

those  on  his  native  foliage.    When,  on  the  contrary,  he  lives  upon 

broader  leaves,  provided  with  a  midrib  and  branching  veins,  his 

stripes  and  streaks  (not  to  be  out  of  the  fashion)  run  transversely 

and  obliquely,  at  exactly  the  same  angle  as  those  of  his  wonted 

food-plant.     Very  often,  if  you  take  a  green  caterpillar  of  this 

sort  away  from  his  natural  surroundings,  you  will  be  surprised  at 

the  conspicuousness  of  his  pale  lilac  or  mauve  markings ;  surely, 

you  will  think  to  yourself,  such  very  distinct  variegation  as  that 

must  betray  him  instantly  to  his  watchful  enemies.     But  no  ;  if 

you  replace  him  gently  where  you  first  found  him,  you  will  see 

that  the  lines  exactly  harmonise  with  the  joints  and  shading  of 

his  native   leaf:    they  are  delicate  representations  of  the   soft 

shadow  cast  by  a  rib  or  vein,  and  the  local  colour  is  precisely 

what  a  painter  would  have  had  to  use  in  order  to  produce  the 

corresponding  effect.    The  shadow  of  yellowish  green  is,  of  course, 

always  purplish  or  lilac.     It  may  at  first  sight  seem  surprising 

that  a   caterpillar   should   possess   so   much   artistic   sense  and 

dexterity ;  but  then  the  penalty  for  bungling  or  inharmonious 

work  is  so  very  severe  as  necessarily  to  stimulate  his  imitative 

genius.     Birds  are  for  ever  hunting  him  down  among  the  green 

leaves,  and  only  those  caterpillars  which  effectually  deceive  them 

by  their  admirable  imitations  can  ever  hope  to  survive  and  become 

the  butterflies  who  hand  on  their   larval  peculiarities   to  after 

ages.     Need  I  add  that  the  variations  are,  of  course,  unconscious, 

and  that  accident  in  the  first  place  is  ultimately  answerable  for 

each  fresh  step  in  the  direction  of  still  closer  simulation  ? 
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The  geometric  moths  have  brown  caterpillars,  which  generally 
stand  erect  when  at  rest  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  so  resemble 
small  twigs ;  and  in  order  that  the  resemblance  may  be  the  more 
striking,  they  are  often  covered  with  tiny  warts  which  look  like 
buds  or  knots  upon  the  surface.  The  larva  of  that  familiar  and 
much-dreaded  insect,  the  death's-head  hawk-moth,  feeds  as  a  rule 
on  the  foliage  of  the  potato,  and  its  very  varied  colouring,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  pointed  out,  so  beautifully  harmonises  with  the 
brown  of  the  earth,  the  yellow  and  green  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
faint  purplish  blue  of  the  lurid  flowers,  that  it  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished when  the  eye  happens  accidentally  to  focus  itself 
exactly  upon  the  spot  occupied  by  the  unobtrusive  caterpillar. 
Other  larvae  which  frequent  pine-trees  have  their  bodies  covered 
with  tufts  of  green  hairs  that  serve  to  imitate  the  peculiar  pine 
foliage.  One  queer  little  caterpillar,  which  lives  upon  the  hoary 
foliage  of  the  sea-buckthorn,  has  a  grey-green  body,  just  like  the 
buckthorn  leaves,  relieved  by  a  very  conspicuous  red  spot,  which 
really  represents  in  size  and  colour  one  of  the  berries  that  grow 
around  it.  Finally,  the  larva  of  the  elephant  hawk-moth,  which 
grows  to  a  very  large  size,  has  a  pair  of  huge  spots  that  seem  like 
great  eyes ;  and  direct  experiment  establishes  the  fact  that  small 
birds  mistake  it  for  a  young  snake,  and  stand  in  terrible  awe  of 
it  accordingly,  though  it  is  in  reality  a  perfectly  harmless  insect, 
and  also,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  (for  I  cannot  speak  upon  the 
point  from  personal  experience),  a  very  tasty  and  well-flavoured 
insect,  and  4  quite  good  to  eat '  too,  says  an  eminent  authority. 
One  of  these  big  snake-like  caterpillars  once  frightened  Mr.  Bates 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

Now  I  know  that  cantankerous  person,  the  universal  objector, 
has  all  along  been  bursting  to  interrupt  me  and  declare  that  he 
himself  frequently  finds  no  end  of  caterpillars,  and  has  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  at  all  in  distinguishing  them  with  the  naked 
eye  from  the  leaves  and  plants  among  which  they  are  lurking. 
But  observe  how  promptly  we  crush  and  demolish  this  very  in- 
convenient and  disconcerting  critic.  The  caterpillars  he  finds  are 
almost  all  hairy  ones,  very  conspicuous  and  easy  to  discover — 
4  woolly  bears,'  and  such  like  common  and  unclean  creatures ;  and 
the  reason  they  take  no  pains  to  conceal  themselves  from  his 
unobservant  eyes  is  simply  this:  nobody  on  earth  wants  to  discover 
them.  For  either  they  are  protectively  encased  in  horrid  hairs, 
which  get  down  your  throat  and  choke  you  and  bother  you  (I 
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speak  as  a  bird,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  confirmed  caterpillar 
eater),  or  else  they  are  bitter  and  nasty  to  the  taste,  like  the 
larva  of  the  spurge-moth  and  the  machaon  butterfly.  These  are 
the  ordinary  brown  and  red  and  banded  caterpillars  that  the  critical 
objector  finds  in  hundreds  on  his  peregrinations  about  his  own 
garden — commonplace  things  which  the  experienced  naturalist 
has  long  since  got  utterly  tired  of.  But  has  your  rash  objector 
ever  lighted  upon  that  rare  larva  which  lives  among  the  peri- 
winkles, and  exactly  imitates  a  periwinkle  petal  ?  Has  he  ever 
discovered  those  deceptive  creatures  which  pretend  for  all  the 
world  to  be  leaves  of  lady's-bedstraw,  or  dress  themselves  up  as 
flowers  of  buttonweed?  Has  he  ever  hit  upon  those  immoral 
caterpillars  which  wriggle  through  life  upon  the  false  pretence 
that  they  are  only  the  shadows  of  projecting  ribs  on  the  under 
surface  of  a  full-grown  lime  leaf  ?  No,  not  he ;  he  passes  them 
all  by  without  one  single  glance  of  recognition ;  and  when  the 
painstaking  naturalist  who  has  hunted  them  every  one  down  with 
lens  and  butterfly  net  ventures  tentatively  to  describe  their 
personal  appearance,  he  comes  up  smiling  with  his  great  russet 
woolly  bear  comfortably  nestling  upon  a  green  cabbage-leaf,  and 
asks  you  in  a  voice  of  triumphant  demonstration  where  is  the 
trace  of  concealment  or  disguise  in  that  amiable  but  very  inedible 
insect.  Go  to,  Sir  Critic,  I  will  have  none  of  you ;  I  only  use  you 
for  a  metaphorical  marionette  to  set  up  and  knock  down  again, 
as  Mr.  Punch  in  the  street  show  knocks  down  the  policeman  who 
comes  to  arrest  him,  and  the  grimy  black  personage  of  sulphurous 
antecedents  who  pops  up  with  a  fizz  through  the  floor  of  his 
apartment. 

Queerer  still  than  the  caterpillars  which  pretend  to  be  leaves 
or  flowers  for  the  sake  of  protection  are  those  truly  diabolical  and 
perfidious  Brazilian  spiders  which,  us  Mr.  Bates  observed,  are 
brilliantly  coloured  with  crimson  and  purple,  but  *  double  them- 
selves up  at  the  base  of  leaf-stalks,  so  as  to  resemble  flower-buds, 
and  thus  deceive  the  insects  upon  which  they  prey.'  There  is 
something  hideously  wicked  and  cruel  in  this  lowest  depth  of 
imitative  infamy.  A  flower-bud  is  something  so  innocent  and 
childlike ;  and  to  disguise  oneself  as  such  for  purposes  of  murder 
and  rapine  argues  the  final  abyss  of  arachnoid  perfidy.  It  reminds 
one  of  that  charming  and  amiable  young  lady  in  Mr.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  *  Dynamiter,'  who  amused  herself  in  moments  of  tem- 
porary gaiety  by  blowing  up  inhabited  houses,  inmates  and  all, 
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out  of  pure  lightness  of  heart  and  girlish  frivolity.  An  Indian 
mantis  or  praying  insect,  a  little  less  wicked,  though  no  less 
cruel  than  the  spiders,  deceives  the  flies  who  come  to  his  arms 
under  the  false  pretence  of  being  a  quiet  leaf,  upon  which  they 
may  light  in  safety  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Yet  another 
abandoned  member  of  the  same  family,  relying  boldly  upon  the 
resources  of  tropical  nature,  gets  itself  up  as  a  complete  orchid, 
the  head  and  fangs  being  moulded  in  the  exact  image  of  the 
beautiful  blossom,  and  the  arms  folding  treacherously  around  the 
unhappy  insect  which  ventures  to  seek  for  honey  in  its  deceptive 
jaws. 

Happily,  however,  the  tyrants  and  murderers  do  not  always 
have  things  all  their  own  way.  Sometimes  the  inoffensive  prey 
turn  the  tables  upon  their  torturers  with  distinguished  success. 
For  example,  Mr.  Wallace  noticed  a  kind  of  sand- wasp,  in  Borneo, 
much  given  to  devouring  crickets  ;  but  there  was  one  species  of 
cricket  which  exactly  reproduced  the  features  of  the  sand-wasps, 
and  mixed  among  them  on  equal  terms  without  fear  of  detection. 
Mr.  Belt  saw  a  green  leaf-like  locust  in  Nicaragua,  overrun  by 
foraging  ants  in  search  of  meat  for  dinner,  but  remaining  perfectly 
motionless  all  the  time,  and  evidently  mistaken  by  the  hungry 
foragers  for  a  real  piece  of  the  foliage  it  mimicked.  So  thoroughly 
did  this  innocent  locust  understand  the  necessity  for  remaining 
still,  and  pretending  to  be  a  leaf  under  all  advances,  that  even 
when  Mr.  Belt  took  it  up  in  his  hands  it  never  budged  an  inch, 
but  strenuously  preserved  its  rigid  leaf-like  attitude.  As  other 
insects  *  sham  dead,'  this  ingenious  creature  shammed  vegetable. 

In  order  to  understand  how  cases  like  these  begin  to  arise, 
we  must  remember  that  first  of  all  they  start  of  necessity  from 
very  slight  and  indefinite  resemblances,  which  succeed  as  it  were 
by  accident  in  occasionally  eluding  the  vigilance  of  enemies. 
Thus,  there  are  stick  insects  which  only  look  like  long  round 
cylinders,  not  obviously  stick-shaped,  but  rudely  resembling  a 
bit  of  wood  in  outline  only.  These  imperfectly  mimetic  insects 
may  often  obtain  a  casual  immunity  from  attack  by  being  mistaken 
for  a  twig  by  birds  or  lizards.  There  are  others,  again,  in  which 
natural  selection  has  gone  a  step  further,  so  as  to  produce  upon 
their  bodies  bark-like  colouring  and  rough  patches  which  imitate 
knots,  wrinkles,  and  leaf-buds.  In  these  cases  the  protection 
given  is  far  more  marked,  and  the  chances  of  detection  are  pro- 
portionately lessened.  But  sharp-eyed  birds,  with  senses  quick- 
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ened  by  hunger,  the  true  mother  of  invention,  must  learn  at  last 
to  pierce  such  flimsy  disguises,  and  suspect  a  stick  insect  in  the 
most  innocent-looking  and  apparently  rigid  twigs.  The  final  step, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  production  of  that  extraordinary  actor, 
the  Xeroxylus  laceratus,  whose  formidable  name  means  no  more 
than  (  ragged  dry-stick,'  and  which  really  mimics  down  to  the 
minutest  particular  a  broken  twig,  overgrown  with  mosses,  liver- 
worts, and  lichens. 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  case  of  that  predaceous 
mantis  which  exactly  imitates  the  white  ants,  and,  mixing  with 
them  like  one  of  their  own  horde,  quietly  devours  a  stray  fat 
termite  or  so,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  offers.  Here  we 
must  suppose  that  the  ancestral  mantis  happened  to  be  somewhat 
paler  and  smaller  than  most  of  its  fellow-tribesmen,  and  so  at 
times  managed  unobserved  to  mingle  with  the  white  ants, 
especially  in  the  shade  or  under  a  dusky  sky,  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  its  own  appetite.  But  the  termites  would  soon  begin  to 
observe  the  visits  of  their  suspicious  friend,  and  to  note  their 
coincidence  with  the  frequent  mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
fellow-townswoman,  evaporated  into  space,  like  the  missing  young 
women  in  neat  cloth  jackets  who  periodically  vanish  from  the 
London  suburbs.  In  proportion  as  their  reasonable  suspicions 
increased,  the  termites  would  carefully  avoid  all  doubtful-looking 
mantises ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  only  succeed  in 
making  the  mantises  which  survived  their  inquisition  grow  more 
and  more  closely  to  resemble  the  termite  pattern  in  all  particulars. 
For  any  mantis  which  happened  to  come  a  little  nearer  the  white 
ants  in  hue  or  shape  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  make  a  more 
secure  meal  upon  his  unfortunate  victims ;  and  so  the  very  vigil- 
ance which  the  ants  exerted  against  his  vile  deception  would 
itself  react  in  time  against  their  own  kind,  by  leaving  only  the 
most  ruthless  and  indistinguishable  of  their  foes  to  become  the 
parents  of  future  generations  of  mantises. 

Once  more,  the  beetles  and  flies  of  Central  America  must  have 
learned  by  experience  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  nimble  Central 
American  lizards  with  great  agility,  cunning,  and  alertness.  But 
green  lizards  are  less  easy  to  notice  beforehand  than  brown  or  red 
ones ;  and  so  the  lizards  of  tropical  countries  are  almost  always 
bright  green,  with  complementary  shades  of  yellow,  grey,  and 
purple,  just  to  fit  them  in  with  the  foliage  they  lurk  among. 
Everybody  who  has  ever  hunted  the  green  tree-toads  on  the  leaves 
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of  waterside  plants  on  the  Eiviera  must  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  discriminate  these  brilliant  leaf-coloured  creatures  from  the 
almost  identical  background  on  which  they  rest.  Now,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  beetles  and  flies  grow  still  more  cautious,  even 
the  green  lizards  themselves  fail  to  pick  up  a  satisfactory  livelihood ; 
and  so  at  last  we  get  that  most  remarkable  Nicaraguan  form, 
decked  all  round  with  leaf-like  expansions,  and  looking  so  like  the 
foliage  on  which  it  rests  that  no  beetle  on  earth  can  possibly  detect 
it.  The  more  cunning  you  get  your  detectives,  the  more  cunning 
do  the  thieves  become  to  outwit  them. 

Look,  again,  at  the  curious  life- history  of  the  flies  which  dwell 
as  unbidden  guests  or  social  parasites  in  the  nests  and  hives  of 
wild  honey-bees.  These  burglarious  flies  are  belted  and  bearded 
in  the  very  selfsame  pattern  as  the  bumble-bees  themselves ;  but 
their  larvae  live  upon  the  young  grubs  of  the  hive,  and  repay  the 
unconscious  hospitality  of  the  busy  workers  by  devouring  the 
future  hope  of  their  unwilling  hosts.  Obviously,  any  fly  which 
entered  a  beehive  could  only  escape  detection  and  extermination 
at  the  hands  (or  stings)  of  its  outraged  inhabitants,  provided  it  so 
far  resembled  the  real  householders  as  to  be  mistaken  at  a  first 
glance  by  the  invaded  community  for  one  of  its  own  numerous 
members.  Thus  any  fly  which  showed  the  slightest  superficial 
resemblance  to  a  bee  might  at  first  be  enabled  to  rob  honey  for  a 
time  with  comparative  impunity,  and  to  lay  its  eggs  among  the 
cells  of  the  helpless  larvae.  But  when  once  the  vile  attempt  was 
fairly  discovered,  the  burglars  could  only  escape  fatal  detection 
from  generation  to  generation  just  in  proportion  as  they  more  and 
more  closely  approximated  to  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  bees 
themselves.  For,  as  Mr.  Belt  has  well  pointed  out,  while  the 
mimicking  species  would  become  naturally  more  numerous  from 
age  to  age,  the  senses  of  the  mimicked  species  would  grow  sharper 
and  sharper  by  constant  practice  in  detecting  and  punishing  the 
unwelcome  intruders. 

It  is  only  in  external  matters,  however,  that  the  appearance 
of  such  mimetic  species  can  ever  be  altered.  Their  underlying 
points  of  structure  and  formative  detail  always  show  to  the  very 
end  (if  only  one  happens  to  observe  them)  their  proper  place  in  a 
scientific  classification.  For  instance,  these  same  parasitic  flies 
which  so  closely  resemble  bees  in  their  shape  and  colour  have  only 
one  pair  of  wings  apiece,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fly  order,  while 
the  bees  of  course  have  the  full  complement  of  two  pairs,  an  upper 
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and  an  under,  possessed  by  them  in  common  with  all  other  well- 
conducted  members  of  the  hymenopterous  family.  So,  too,  there 
is  a  certain  curious  American  insect,  belonging  to  the  very  un- 
savoury tribe  which  supplies  London  lodging-houses  with  one  of 
their  most  familiar  entomological  specimens  ;  and  this  cleverly 
disguised  little  creature  is  banded  and  striped  in  every  part 
exactly  like  a  local  hornet,  for  whom  it  evidently  wishes  itself  to 
be  mistaken.  If  you  were  travelling  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Colorado  you  would  find  a  close  resemblance  to  Buffalo  Bill  was  no 
mean  personal  protection.  Hornets,  in  fact,  are  insects  to  which 
birds  and  other  insectivorous  animals  prefer  to  give  a  very  wide 
berth,  and  the  reason  why  they  should  be  imitated  by  a  defence- 
less beetle  must  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  student.  But 
while  the  vibrating  wing-cases  of  this  deceptive  masquerader  are 
made  to  look  as  thin  and  hornet-like  as  possible,  in  all  underlying 
points  of  structure  any  competent  naturalist  would  see  at  once  that 
the  creature  must  really  be  classed  among  the  noisome  Hemiptera. 
I  seldom  trouble  the  public  with  a  Greek  or  Latin  name,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  not  indulging  in  all 
the  ingenuous  bluntness  of  the  vernacular. 

Sometimes  this  effective  mimicry  of  stinging  insects  seems  to  be 
even  consciously  performed  by  the  tiny  actors.  Many  creatures, 
which  do  not  themselves  possess  stings,  nevertheless  endeavour 
to  frighten  their  enemies  by  assuming  the  characteristic  hostile 
attitudes  of  wasps  or  hornets.  Everybody  in  England  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  those  common  British  earwig-looking  insects, 
popularly  known  as  the  devil's  coach-horses,  which,  when  irritated 
or  interfered  with,  cock  up  their  tails  behind  them  in  the  most 
aggressive  fashion,  exactly  reproducing  the  threatening  action  of 
an  angry  scorpion.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  devil's  coach- 
horse  is  quite  harmless,  but  I  have  often  seen,  not  only  little  boys 
and  girls,  but  also  chickens,  small  birds,  and  shrew-mice,  evidently 
alarmed  at  his  minatory  attitude.  So,  too,  the  bumble-bee  flies, 
which  are  inoffensive  -  insects  got  up  in  sedulous  imitation  of 
various  species  of  wild  bee,  flit  about  and  buzz  angrily  in  the  sun- 
light, quite  after  the  fashion  of  the  insects  they  mimic  ;  and  when 
disturbed  they  pretend  to  get  excited,  and  seem  as  if  they  wished 
to  fly  in  their  assailant's  face  and  roundly  sting  him.  This  curious 
instinct  may  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  parallel  instinct  of 
shamming  dead,  possessed  by  many  beetles  and  other  small  de- 
fenceless species. 
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Certain  beetles  have  also  been  modified  so  as  exactly  to  imitate 
wasps ;  and  in  these  cases  the  beetle  waist,  usually  so  solid,  thick, 
and  clumsy,  grows  as  slender  and  graceful  as  if  the  insects  had 
been  supplied  with  corsets  by  a  fashionable  West  End  house.  But 
the  greatest  refinement  of  all  is  perhaps  that  noticed  in  certain 
allied  species  which  mimic  bees,  and  which  have  acquired  useless 
little  tufts  of  hair  on  their  hind  shanks  to  represent  the  dilated 
and  tufted  pollen-gathering  apparatus  of  the  true  bees. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  marvellous  cases  of  mimicry 
of  all — those  noticed  among  South  American  butterflies  by  Mr. 
Bates,  who  found  that  certain  edible  kinds  exactly  resembled  a 
handsome  and  conspicuous  but  bitter-tasted  species  'in  every 
shade  and  stripe  of  colour.'  Several  of  these  South  American 
imitative  insects  long  deceived  the  very  entomologists  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  a  close  inspection  of  their  structural  differences  that  the 
utter  distinctness  of  the  mimickers  and  the  mimicked  was  satis- 
factorily settled.  Scarcely  less  curious  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
Malayan  orioles,  two  species  of  which  exactly  copy  two  pugnacious 
honey-suckers  in  every  detail  of  plumage  and  coloration.  As 
the  honey-suckers  are  avoided  by  birds  of  prey,  owing  to  their 
surprising  strength  and  pugnacity,  the  orioles  gain  immunity 
from  attack  by  their  close  resemblance  to  the  protected  species. 
When  Dr.  Sclater,  the  distinguished  ornithologist,  was  examining 
Mr.  Forbes's  collections  from  Timorlaut,  even  his  experienced  eye 
was  so  taken  in  by  another  of  these  deceptive  bird-mimicries  that 
he  classified  two  birds  of  totally  distinct  families  as  two  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Even  among  plants  a  few  instances  of  true  mimicry  have  been 
observed.  In  the  stony  African  Karoo,  where  every  plant  is 
eagerly  sought  out  for  food  by  the  scanty  local  fauna,  there  are 
tubers  which  exactly  resemble  the  pebbles  around  them ;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  our  perfectly  harmless  English  dead-nettle 
secures  itself  from  the  attacks  of  browsing  animals  by  its  close 
likeness  to  the  wholly  unrelated,  but  well-protected,  stinging- 
nettle. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  device  of  those  animals  which 
not  merely  assimilate  themselves  in  colour  to  the  ordinary  en- 
vironment in  a  general  way,  but  have  also  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  at  will  to  whatever  object  they  may  happen  to  lie 
against.  Cases  like  that  of  the  ptarmigan,  which  in  summer 
harmonises  with  the  brown  heather  and  grey  rock,  while  in  winter 
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it  changes  to  the  white  of  the  snow-fields,  lead  us  up  gradually  to 
such  ultimate  results  of  the  masquerading  tendency.  There  is 
a  tiny  crustacean,  the  chameleon  shrimp,  which  can  alter  its  hue 
to  that  of  any  material  on  which  it  happens  to  rest.  On  a  sandy 
bottom  it  appears  grey  or  sand-coloured;  when  lurking  among 
seaweed  it  becomes  green,  or  red,  or  brown,  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  momentary  background.  Probably  the  effect  is  quite 
unconscious,  or  at  least  involuntary,  like  blushing  with  ourselves 
— and  nobody  ever  blushes  on  purpose,  though  they  do  say  a  dis- 
tinguished poet  once  complained  that  an  eminent  actor  did  not 
follow  his  stage  directions  because  he  omitted  to  obey  the  rubrical 
remark,  '  Here  Harold  purples  with  anger.'  The  change  is  pro- 
duced by  certain  automatic  muscles  which  force  up  particular  pig- 
ment cells  above  the  others,  green  coming  to  the  top  on  a  green 
surface,  red  on  a  ruddy  one,  and  brown  or  grey  where  the  circum- 
stances demand  them.  Many  kinds  of  fish  similarly  alter  their 
colour  to  suit  their  background  by  forcing  forward  or  backward 
certain  special  pigment-cells  known  as  chromatophores,  whose 
various  combinations  produce  at  will  almost  any  required  tone  or 
shade.  Almost  all  reptiles  and  amphibians  possess  the  power  of 
changing  their  hue  in  accordance  with  their  environment  in  a 
very  high  degree ;  and  among  certain  tree-toads  and  frogs  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  the  normal  colouring,  as  they  vary  indefi- 
nitely from  buff  and  dove-colour  to  chocolate-brown,  rose,  and 
even  lilac. 

But  of  all  the  particoloured  reptiles  the  chameleon  is  by  far 
the  best  known,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  remarkable  for  his 
inconstancy  of  coloration.  Like  a  lacertine  Vicar  of  Bray,  he 
varies  incontinently  from  buff  to  blue,  and  from  blue  back  to 
orange  again,  under  stress  of  circumstances.  The  mechanism  of 
this  curious  change  is  extremely  complex.  Tiny  corpuscles  of 
different  pigments  are  sometimes  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
chameleon's  skin,  and  sometimes  spread  out  on  its  surface  in  an 
interlacing  network  of  brown  or  purple.  In  addition  to  this  prime 
colouring  matter,  however,  the  animal  also  possesses  a  normal 
yellow  pigment,  and  a  bluish  layer  in  the  skin  which  acts  like  the 
indium  glass  so  largely  employed  by  Dr.  Salviati,  being  seen  as 
straw-coloured  with  a  transmitted  light,  but  assuming  a  faint  lilac 
tint  against  an  opaque  absorbent  surface.  "While  sleeping  the 
chameleon  becomes  almost  white  in  the  shade,  but  if  light  falls  upon 
him  he  slowly  darkens  by  an  automatic  process.  The  movements 
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of  the  corpuscles  are  governed  by  opposite  nerves  and  muscles, 
which  either  cause  them  to  bury  themselves  under  the  true  skin, 
or  to  form  an  opaque  ground  behind  the  blue  layer,  or  to  spread 
out  in  a  ramifying  mass  on  the  outer  surface,  and  so  produce  as 
desired  almost  any  necessary  shade  of  grey,  green,  black,  or  yellow. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  chrysalids  undergo  precisely 
similar  changes  of  colour  in  adaptation  to  the  background  against 
which  they  suspend  themselves,  being  grey  on  a  grey  surface, 
green  on  a  green  one,  and  even  half  black  and  half  red  when 
hung  up  against  pieces  of  particoloured  paper. 

Nothing  could  more  beautifully  prove  the  noble  superiority 
of  the  human  intellect  than  the  fact  that  while  our  grouse  are 
russet-brown  to  suit  the  bracken  and  heather,  and  our  caterpillars 
green  to  suit  the  lettuce  and  the  cabbage  leaves,  our  British 
soldier  should  be  wisely  coated  in  brilliant  scarlet  to  form  an 
effective  mark  for  the  rifles  of  an  enemy.  Eed  is  the  easiest  of 
all  colours  at  which  to  aim  from  a  great  distance ;  and  its  selection 
by  authority  for  the  uniform  of  unfortunate  Tommy  Atkins 
reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  Mr.  McClelland's  exquisite 
suggestion  that  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  Indian  river  carps 
makes  them  serve  'as  a  better  mark  for  kingfishers,  terns,  and 
other  birds  which  are  destined  to  keep  the  number  of  these  fishes 
in  check.'  The  idea  of  Providence  and  the  Horse  Guards  con- 
spiring to  render  any  creature  an  easier  target  for  the  attacks  of 
enemies  is  worthy  of  the  decadent  school  of  natural  history,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  dispassionately  considered  by  a  judicious 
critic.  Nowadays  we  all  know  that  the  carp  are  decked  in  crim- 
son and  blue  to  please  their  partners,  and  that  soldiers  are  dressed 
in  brilliant  red  to  please — the  aesthetic  authorities  who  command 
them  from  a  distance. 
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ELIZABETH  CHUDLEIGH,  Countess  of  Bristol  and  Duchess  of  King- 
ston, who  was  tried  for  bigamy  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  Peers 
in  1776,  was,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  original  from  whom 
Thackeray  drew  his  detailed  portrait  of  Beatrix  Esmond,  both  as 
young  Trix  and  as  the  old  Baroness  Bernstein ;  nor  can  one  doubt 
that  what  he  knew  of  his  prototype  was  taken  from  that  scan- 
dalous little  book,  *  An  Authentic  Detail  of  Particulars  relative  to 
the  late  Duchess  of  Kingston,'  published  by  Gr.  Kearsley  in  1788. 
Thackeray  not  only  reproduced  some  of  the  incidents  of  her  life, 
but  more  especially  caught  the  features  of  her  character. 

Poor  Trix !  Who  does  not  remember  her  coming  down  the 
great  staircase  at  Walcote,  candle  in  hand,  with  her  red  stockings 
and  a  new  cherry  ribbon  round  her  neck,  her  eyes  like  blue  stars, 
her  brown  hair  curling  about  her  head,  and  not  feel  a  lingering 
liking  for  the  little  coquette,  trying  to  catch  my  Lord  Mohun,  and 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  many  another,  and  missing  all  ?  and 
for  the  naughty  old  baroness,  with  her  scandalous  stories,  her 
tainted  past,  her  love  of  cards,  her  perfect  unscrupulousness,  and 
yet  with  one  soft  corner  in  the  withered  heart  for  the  young 
Virginians  ? 

The  famous,  or  infamous,  Duchess  has  had  hard  measure  dealt 
out  to  her,  which  she  in  part  deserved ;  but  some  of  the  stories 
told  of  her  are  certainly  not  true,  and  one  circumstance  in  her 
life,  if  true,  goes  far  to  palliate  her  naughtiness.  Unfortunately, 
almost  all  we  know  of  her  is  taken  from  unfriendly  sources.  The 
only  really  impartial  source  of  information  is  the  l  Trial,'  published 
by  order  of  the  Peers,  but  that  covers  only  one  portion  of  her  life, 
and  one  set  of  incidents. 

Elizabeth  Chudleigh  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Chudleigh,  of  Chelsea,  and  his  wife  Henrietta,  who  was  his  first 
cousin,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Hugh  Chudleigh,  of  Chalmington, 
in  Dorset.  Thomas  was  the  only  brother  of  Sir  George  Chudleigh, 
fourth  baronet  of  Asheton,  in  Devon.  As  Sir  George  left  only 
daughters,  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth,  whose  baptism  in 
1718  is  recorded  in  the  Chelsea  registers,  succeeded  as  fifth 
baronet  in  1738.  Unfortunately  the  Chelsea  registers  do  not  give 
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the  baptism  of  Elizabeth,  and  we  are  not  able  to  state  her  precise 
age,  about  which  there  is  some  difference.  Her  father  had  a  post 
in  Chelsea  College,  but  apparently  she  was  not  born  there.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  she  saw  the  light  for  the  first 
time  in  1726,  and  not  in  1720,  as  is  generally  asserted. 

Her  family  was  one  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  first  families  of  the  west 
of  England.  The  old  seat,  Asheton,  lies  in  a  pleasant  coombe 
under  the  ridge  of  Haldon ;  some  remains  of  the  old  mansion,  and 
venerable  trees  of  the  park,  linger  on  ;  and  in  the  picturesque 
parish  church,  perched  on  a  rock  in  the  valley,  are  many 
family  monuments  and  heraldic  emblazonments  of  the  Chudleigh 
lions,  gules  on  an  ermine  field.  Elizabeth  lost  her  father  very 
early,  and  the  widow  was  left  on  a  poor  pension  to  support  and 
advance  the  prospects  of  her  two  children.  Though  narrowed  in 
fortune,  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  good  connections,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  these  to  push  her  way  in  the  world. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen — that  is,  in  1 743 — Elizabeth  was  given 
the  appointment  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
through  the  favour  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath.  She 
was  then  not  only  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, and  sparkling  eyes,  but  also  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit 
and  the  liveliness  of  her  humour.  Even  her  rival,  the  Marquise 
de  la  Touche,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  bears  testimony  to  her 
charms.  Pulteney,  himself  a  witty,  pungent,  and  convivial  man, 
was  delighted  with  the  cleverness  of  the  lovely  girl,  and  amused 
himself  with  drawing  it  out.  In  after  years,  when  she  was  asked 
for  the  secret  of  her  sparkling  repartee,  she  replied,  *  I  always 
aim  to  be  short,  clear,  and  surprising.' 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  Augusta,  daughter  of  Frederick  of 
Saxe-Grotha,  who  with  the  Prince,  Frederick  Lewis,  had  their 
court  at  Leicester  House,  became  greatly  attached  to  her  young 
maid  of  honour.  The  beautiful  Miss  Chudleigh  was  speedily  sur- 
rounded by  admirers,  among  whom  was  James,  sixth  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  born  in  1724,  and  therefore  two  years  her  senior. 

According  to  the  '  Authentic  Detail,'  the  Duke  obtained  from 
her  a  solemn  engagement  that,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  which  he  was  about  to  take,  she  would  become  his 
wife.  Then  he  departed,  having  arranged  for  a  mutual  corre- 
spondence. 

In  the  summer  of  1744  she  went  on  a  visit  to  Lainston,  near 
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Southampton,  to  her  maternal  aunt,  Anne  Hanmer,  who  was  then 
living  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Merrill,  the  son  of  another  aunt,  Su- 
sanna, who  was  dead.  Mrs.  Hanmer,  a  widow,  kept  house  for  her 
nephew,  who  was  Squire.  At  the  Winchester  races,  to  which  she 
went  with  a  party,  Elizabeth  met  Lieutenant  Hervey,  second  son 
of  the  late  John,  Lord  Hervey,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.  Lieutenant  Hervey,  who  was  in  the  '  Cornwall,'  then 
lying  at  Portsmouth,  a  vessel  in  Sir  John  Daver's  squadron,  was 
born  in  1724,  and  therefore  two  years  the  senior  of  Elizabeth; 
indeed,  at  the  time  he  was  only  just  twenty.1  He  was  fascinated 
with  the  beautiful  girl,  and  asked  leave  to  visit  Lainston  and  pay 
his  addresses.  According  to  the  'Authentic  Detail,'  he  was  a 
favourite  with  Mrs.  Hanmer. 

4  To  this  gentleman  Mrs.  Hanmer  became  so  exceedingly  par- 
tial that  she  favoured  his  views  on  her  niece,  and  engaged  her 
efforts  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  matrimonial  connection.  There 
were  two  difficulties  which  would  have  been  insurmountable  if  not 
opposed  by  the  fertile  genius  of  a  female  :  Miss  Chudleigh  dis- 
liked Captain  Hervey,  and  she  was  betrothed  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  To  render  this  last  nugatory,  the  letters  of  his  Grace 
were  intercepted  by  Mrs.  Hanmer,  and  his  supposed  silence  giving 
offence  to  her  niece,  she  worked  so  successfully  on  her  pride  as  to 
induce  her  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  lover  whose  passion 
she  had  cherished  with  delight.' 

Is  this  story  true?  At  first  sight  it  seems  incredible  that 
Mrs.  Hanmer  should  have  urged  on  her  niece  to  throw  over  such 
a  splendid  prospect  of  family  advancement  as  that  offered  by 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  the  sake  of  an  impe- 
cunious young  sailor  who  was  without  the  means  of  supporting 
his  wife,  and  who  had  not  the  smallest  expectations  of  succeeding 
to  the  earldom  of  Bristol. 

But  we  see  from  the  sequel  that  Mrs.  Hanmer's  folly,  and  worse 
than  folly,  was  so  gross  that  it  is  not  possible  to  build  any  conjec- 
ture on  her  judgment.  It  is  allowable  to  hope  that  the  story  of 
the  engagement  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  broken  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  aunt,  is  true,  as  it  forms  some  excuse  for  the  after 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh. 

That  the  poor  girl  had  no  liking  for  the  young  man  is  abun- 

1  The  Attorney-General  stated  at  the  trial  that  he  was  seventeen,  but  this  was 
not  the  case  ;  he  was  born  May  19,  1724.  Hervey  gave  his  age  wrongly  in  the  suit 
for  jactitation  of  marriage. 
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dantlj  clear.  How  the  marriage  was  brought  about,  if  we  reject 
the  story  in  the  '  Authentic  Detail,'  must  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  the  trial,  said  that  Mrs.  Hanmer 
urged  on  the  match  *  as  advantageous  to  her  niece  ; '  but  advan- 
tageous it  certainly  was  not,  and  gave  no  prospect  of  being. 

In  August,  Augustus  John  Hervey  got  leave  from  his  ship, 
and  came  to  Lainston. 

'Lainston  is  a  small  parish,  the  value  of  the  living  being  151. 
a  year ;  Mr.  Merrill's  the  only  house  in  it,  and  the  parish  church 
at  the  end  of  his  garden.  On  the  4th  August,  1 744,  Mr.  Amis, 
the  then  rector,  was  appointed  to  be  at  the  church,  alone,  late  at 
night.  At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Hervey  and  Miss  Chudleigh  went 
out,  as  if  to  walk  in  the  garden,  followed  by  Mrs.  Hanmer,  her 
servant — Anne  Craddock,  Mr.  Merrill,  and  Mr.  Mountenay,  which 
last  carried  a  taper  to  read  the  service  by.  They  found  Mr.  Amis 
in  the  church,  according  to  his  appointment,  and  there  the  ser- 
vice was  celebrated,  Mr.  Mountenay  holding  the  taper  in  his  hat. 
The  ceremony  being  performed,  Mrs.  Hanmer's  maid  was  de- 
spatched to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  they  returned  into 
the  house  without  being  observed  by  any  of  the  servants.' 

This  is  the  account  of  the  wedding  given  at  the  trial  by  the 
Attorney-General,  from  the  evidence  of  Anne  Craddock,  then  the 
only  surviving  witness.  The  happiness  of  the  newly  married 
couple  lasted  but  a  few  days — two,  or  at  the  outside  three  ;  and 
then  Lieutenant  Hervey  left  to  rejoin  his  vessel,  and  in  November 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies. 

The  *  Authentic  Detail '  declares  that  a  violent  quarrel  ensued 
immediately  on  the  marriage  between  the  young  people,  and 
Elizabeth  vowed  never  to  associate  with  him  again. 

So  little  was  the  marriage  to  her  present  advantage  that 
Elizabeth  was  unable  to  proclaim  it,  and  thereby  forfeit  her  situa- 
tion as  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess,  with  its  pay  and  per- 
quisites. Consequently,  by  her  aunt's  advice,  she  kept  it  con- 
cealed. 

'  Miss  Chudleigh,  now  Mrs.  Hervey — a  maid  in  appearance,  a 
wife  in  disguise — seemed,  to  those  who  judge  from  externals  only, 
to  be  in  an  enviable  situation.  Of  the  higher  circles  she  was  the 
attractive  centre,  of  gayer  life  the  invigorating  spirit.  Her  rojal 
mistress  not  only  smiled  on,  but  actually  approved  her.  A  few 
friendships  she  cemented,  and  conquests  she  made  in  such  abun- 
dance that,  like  Ccesar  in  a  triumph,  she  had  a  train  of  captives  at 
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her  heels.  Her  husband,  quieted  for  a  time,  grew  obstreperous 
as  she  became  more  the  object  of  admiration.  He  felt  his  right, 
and  was  determined  to  assert  it.  She  endeavoured  by  letter  to 
negotiate  him  into  peace,  but  her  efforts  succeeded  not.  He 
demanded  a  private  interview,  and,  enforcing  his  demands  by 
threats  of  exposure  in  case  of  refusal,  she  complied  through 
compulsion.' 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  returned  from  the  grand  tour,  and  he 
at  once  sought  Elizabeth  to  know  why  his  letters  had  not  been 
answered.  Then  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised  on  her  was 
discovered,  and  the  Duke  laid  his  coronet  at  her  feet.  She  was 
unable  to  accept  the  offer,  and  unable  also  to  explain  the  reasons 
of  her  refusal.  Eage  at  having  been  duped,  disappointment  at 
having  lost  the  strawberry  leaves,  embittered  Elizabeth,  and 
stifled  the  germs  of  good  principle  in  her. 

After  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  been  refused,  and  his  visits 
to  her  house  in  Conduit  Street  prohibited,  the  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
Lord  Howe,  and  other  nobles  made  offers,  and  experienced  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  his  Grace  of  Hamilton.  This  astonished  the 
fashionable  world,  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  her  mother,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  the  private  marriage  of  her  daughter,  reprehended  her 
folly  with  warmth.1  To  be  freed  from  her  embarrassments,  Eliza- 
beth resolved  to  travel.  She  embarked  for  the  Continent,  and 
visited  Dresden,  where  she  became  an  attached  friend  of  the 
Electress  of  Saxony. 

On  her  return  to  England  she  was  subjected  to  her  husband's 
annoyance.  She  could  not  forgive  him  the  deception  practised  on 
her,  though  he  was  probably  innocent  of  connivance  in  it. 

*  Captain  Hervey,  like  a  perturbed  spirit,  was  eternally  crossing 
the  path  trodden  by  his  wife.  Was  she  in  the  rooms  at  Bath  ?  he 
was  sure  to  be  there.  At  a  rout,  ridotto,  or  ball,  there  was  this 
fell  destroyer  of  peace,  embittering  every  pleasure  and  blighting 
the  fruit  of  happiness  by  the  pestilential  malignity  of  his 
presence.  As  a  proof  of  his  disposition  to  annoy,  he  menaced  his 
wife  with  an  intimation  that  he  would  disclose  the  marriage  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  In  this  Miss  Chudleigh  anticipated  him 
by  being  the  first  relater  of  the  circumstance.  Her  royal  mistress 
heard  and  pitied  her.  She  continued  her  patronage  to  the  hour 
of  her  death.' 

1  Mrs.  Chudleigh  died  in  1756,  and  in  her  will  mentions  her  daughter  by  her 
maiden  name. 
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In  1747  l  the  Duke  of  Kingston  saw  her,  and  was  captivated 
at  once.  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  Duke  of  Kingston,  Marquis  of 
Dorchester,  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  Viscount  Newark,  was  born  in 
1711.  Horace  Walpole  says  of  him  that  he  was  *  a  very  weak 
man,  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  finest  person  in  England.'  He 
was  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  George  II.  He  had  been  to 
Paris  along  with  Lord  Scarborough,  taking  with  him  an  entire 
horse  as  a  present  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  unable  to  do 
this  without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  allow  it.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  in  return  for  the  compliment,  placed  his  palace  at  Paris 
and  his  chateau  of  Chantilly  at  the  disposal  of  his  visitor. 

The  Duke  was  young,  handsome,  wealthy,  and  unmarried,  and 
a  strong  set  was  made  at  him  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  French 
court ;  but  of  all  the  women  he  there  met,  none  attracted  his 
attention  and  engaged  his  heart  but  the  Marquise  de  la  Touche, 
a  lady  who  had  been  married  for  ten  years  and  was  the  mother  of 
three  children.  He  finally  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  to 
England,  where  he  very  speedily  grew  cold  towards  her  as  he  fell 
under  the  fascinations  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh.  Afterwards,  when 
the  Marquise  returned  to  France  and  was  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  she  published  her  version  of  the  story  and  the  history 
of  her  rival,  which  was  issued  in  1786.  Naturally  she  paints 
Elizabeth  in  the  blackest  colours. 

Now  follows  an  incident  which  is  stated  in  the  English 
accounts  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  but  which  did  not 
transpire  at  the  trial,  and  which  is  of  doubtful  truth. 

She  had  become  desperate,  resolved  at  all  hazard  to  break  the 
miserable  tie  that  bound  her  to  Captain  Hervey.  She  made  a 
sudden  descent  on  Lainston,  visited  the  parsonage,  and  whilst 
Mr.  Amis  was  kept  in  conversation  with  one  of  her  attendants, 
she  tore  out  the  leaf  of  the  register  book  that  contained  the  entry 
of  her  marriage.  In  1751  the  Earl  of  Bristol  died,  and  Captain 
Hervey's  elder  brother,  George  William,  who  was  unmarried,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  In  the  winter  of  1759  he  fell  ill,  and  there 
was  a  prospect  of  the  Captain  succeeding  to  the  earldom.  It 
now  became  the  interest  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  to  establish  her 
claim  to  be  his  wife,  and  her  right  to  the  title  of  Countess.  What 
follows  is  certain ;  the  mutilation  of  the  register  previously,  less  so. 

1  Apparently,  from  a  letter  of  Mdme.  de  la  Touche,  but  the  Marquise  does  not, 
name  her  rival,  and  some  one  else  may  have  intervened  before  he  admired 
Elizabeth. 
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She  went  at  once  to  Winchester  and  sent  for  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Amis,  who  had  married  her.  She  told  Mrs.  Amis  that  she  wanted 
the  register  of  her  marriage  to  be  made  out.  Mr.  Amis  then  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  but,  nevertheless,  she  went  to  the  rectory  to 
obtain  of  him  what  she  desired.  What  ensued  shall  be  told  in 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Amis  at  the  trial. 

1 1  went  up  to  Mr.  Amis  and  told  him  her  request.  Then 
Mr.  Merrill  and  the  lady  consulted  together  whom  to  send  for, 
and  they  desired  me  to  send  for  Mr.  Spearing,  the  attorney.  I 
did  send  for  him,  and  during  the  time  the  messenger  was  gone 
the  lady  concealed  herself  in  a  closet ;  she  said  she  did  not  care 
that  Mr.  Spearing  should  know  that  she  was  there.  When  Mr. 
Spearing  came,  Mr.  Merrill  produced  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper 
that  he  brought  to  make  the  register  upon.  Mr.  Spearing  said  it 
would  not  do ;  it  must  be  a  book,  and  that  the  lady  must  be  at 
the  making  of  it.  Then  I  went  to  the  closet  and  told  the  lady. 
Then  the  lady  came  to  Mr.  Spearing,  and  Mr.  Spearing  told  the 
lady  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper  would  not  do,  it  must  be  a  book. 
Then  the  lady  desired  Mr.  Spearing  to  go  and  buy  one.  Mr. 
Spearing  went  and  bought  one,  and  when  brought,  the  register 
was  made.  Then  Mr.  Amis, delivered  it  to  the  lady;  the  lady 
thanked  him,  and  said  it  might  be  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
her  way.  Before  Mr.  Merrill  and  the  lady  left  my  house  the 
lady  sealed  up  the  register  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  desired  I  would 
take  care  of  it  until  Mr.  Anus's  death,  and  then  deliver  it  to  Mr. 
Merrill.' 

The  entries  then  made  were  these : — 

2nd  August,  1744,  Mrs.  Susanna  Merrill,  relict  of  John  Merrill,  Esq.,  buried. 

4th  August,  1744,  married,  the  Honourable  Augustus  Hervey,  Esq.,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Lainston,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
Chudleigh,  late  of  Chelsea  College,  deceased,  by  me,  Thos.  Amis. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Earl  of  Bristol  recovered. 

The  question  now  comes  up — did  Elizabeth  destroy  the  former 
entry  ?  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  marriage  could  have  been 
solemnised  in  1744  without  the  register  being  signed  ;  that  neither 
parson,  nor  bride,  nor  bridegroom,  nor  the  bride's  aunt  who  had 
urged  on  the  marriage,  nor  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  witnesses, 
should  have  not  thought  of  the  necessity  for  having  the  wedding 
properly  registered.  It  is  probable  that  the  book  was  kept  in 
Mr.  Merrill's  house,  as  the  rector  of  Lainston  held  Sparshot  as 
well,  and  as  the  book  afterwards  was  certainly  kept  at  the  hall. 
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It  is  also  certain  that  in  1759  there  was  no  register  book  of  the 
parish  of  Lainston  extant,  and  a  fresh  one  was  bought,  in  which 
was  entered  a  burial  as  well  as  the  marriage. 

If  a  registration  of  the  marriage  had  been  made  in  1 744,  and 
with  all  the  levity  of  the  proceeding  it  is  still  hardly  conceivable 
that  it  should  be  omitted,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it,  and  the 
book  in  which  it  was  made,  had  disappeared  in  1759.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Mrs.  Hanmer  or  Mr.  Merrill  might  have  got  rid  of 
it  when  they  saw  how  unfortunate  were  the  results  of  their  plot, 
and  what  brilliant  prospects  opened  before  their  relative  if  only 
this  marriage  could  be  treated  as  never  having  taken  place.  But 
that  Elizabeth  tore  out  the  leaf  whilst  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  parson  is  not  true,  for  the  old  register  was  not  produced  at 
the  trial,  and  it  is  non-existent  at  the  present  day.  The  newly 
bought  register  continued  to  be  used,  and  contained  other  Merrill 
and  some  Bathurst  entries. 

But  to  return  to  the  order  of  events  since  the  amour  of  the 
Duke  of  Kingston,  and  his  falling  under  the  influence  of  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh. 

In  1751  the  Prince  of  Wales  died,  and  this  necessitated  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  household  of  the  Princess.  Elizabeth  was  re- 
appointed  maid  of  honour  to  her,  still  in  her  maiden  name.  Soon 
after — that  is,  in  1752 — the  Duke  of  Hamilton  married  the 
beautiful  Miss  Gunning.1 

The  Duke  of  Kingston — the  third  Duke  to  do  so — offered  his 
coronet  to  Elizabeth,  and  with  intense  mortification  she  was  forced 
to  decline  it.  '  Remarried,  as  it  were,  by  her  own  stratagem/  says 
the  author  of  the  *  Authentic  Details,'  'the -participation  of  ducal 
honours  became  legally  impossible.  The  chains  of  wedlock,  which 
the  lady  had  been  so  industrious  in  shaking  off  or  putting  on,  as 
seemed  most  promotive  of  her  avarice,  were  now  galling  to  an  ex- 
cess. Every  advice  was  taken,  without  the  means  of  liberation 
being  in  the  power  of  human  device  to  suggest.  To  acquiesce  in 
that  which  could  not  be  remedied  seemed  the  dernier  ressort.  The 
Duke  of  Kingston's  attachment  was  ardent  and  truly  sincere.' 

1  Horace  Walpolc  asserts  in  1749  and  1750  that  the  king  was  at  her  feet.  'He 
lias  had  a  hankering  these  two  years.  Her  life,  which  is  now  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  has  been  a  little  historic.  Why  should  not  experience  and  a  charming 
face  on  her  side,  and  near  seventy  years  on  his,  produce  a  title  1 '  '  There  is  no 
keeping  off  age,'  he  writes  in  1767,  'as  Miss  Chudleigh  does,  by  sticking  roses  and 
sweet  peas  in  one's  hair.' 
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To  prove  his  sincerity  he  entirely  broke  off  all  relations  with 
the  Marquise  de  la  Touche,  who  returned  to  France  covered  with 
chagrin  and  humiliation. 

At  last  the  bonds  of  a  marriage  in  which  he  was  never  allowed 
even  to  speak  with  his  wife  became  intolerable  to  Captain  Hervey ; 
and  some  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  them,  whereby 
it  was  agreed  that  she  should  institute  a  suit  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  jactitation  of  the  marriage, 
and  that  he  should  not  produce  evidence  to  establish  it.  The 
case  came  on  in  the  Michaelmas  term,  1768,  and  was  in  form  pro- 
ceedings to  restrain  the  Hon.  Augustus  John  Hervey  from  assert- 
ing that  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  was  his  wife,  '  to  the  great  danger 
of  his  soul's  health,  no  small  prejudice  to  the  said  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  and  pernicious  example  of  others.' 

There  was  a  counter-suit  of  Captain  Hervey  against  her,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  in  1743  or  1744,  being  then  a  minor  of 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  had  contracted  himself  in 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  and  she  to  him  ;  and  that  they 
had  been  married  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Merrill,  on  August  9,  1 744, 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Amis,  since  deceased, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Hanmer  and  Mr.  Mountenay,  also  both 
deceased. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  counter-libel  was  incorrectly  drawn.  The 
marriage  had  not  taken  place  in  the  house,  but  in  the  church  ; 
Mr.  Hervey  was  aged  twenty,  not  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  and 
Anne  Craddock,  the  sole  surviving  witness  of  the  ceremony,  was 
not  mentioned.  The  register  of  the  marriage  was  not  produced,1 
and  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  establish  it.  Accordingly,  on 
February  10,  1769,  sentence  was  given,  declaring  the  marriage 
form  gone  through  in  1744  to  have  been  null  and  void,  and  to 
restrain  Mr.  Hervey  from  asserting  his  claim  to  be  husband  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  and  condemning  him  in  costs  to  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

As  the  Attorney-General  said  at  her  subsequent  trial,  *  a 
grosser  artifice,  I  believe,  than  this  suit  was  never  fabricated.' 

On  March  8,  1769,  the  Duke  of  Kingston  married  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh  by  special  licence  from  the  Archbishop,  the  minister 

1  Mr.  John  Merrill  died  February  1767,  and  his  burial  was  entered  in  it.  Mr. 
Bathurst,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  found  the  register  book  in  the  hall,  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  rector,  Mr.  Kinchin.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  produced  at 
the  hearing  of  the  case  for  jactitation  in  the  Consistory  Court. 
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who  performed  it  being  Ihe  Eev.  Samuel  Harpur,  of  the  British 
Museum ;  and  the  Prince  (afterwards  George  III.)  and  Princess 
of  Wales  wore  favours  on  the  occasion. 

No  attempt  was  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Duke  to  dis- 
pute the  legality  of  the  marriage.  The  fortune  was  not  entailed : 
his  Grace  had,  therefore,  the  option  to  bequeath  it  as  seemed  best 
to  his  inclination.  His  nearest  of  kin  was  Mr.  Evelyn  Meadows, 
son  of  Lady  Frances  Pierrepont,  sister  of  the  Duke. 

On  September  23,  1773,  the  Duke  died.  The  Duchess  had 
anticipated  his  death.  He  had  already  made  his  will,  bequeathing 
to  her  the  entire  income  of  his  estates  during  her  life,  subject  to 
the  proviso  that  she  remained  in  a  state  of  widowhood.  This  did 
not  at  all  please  the  Duchess,  and  directly  she  saw  that  her  husband 
was  dying  she  sent  for  a  solicitor,  a  Mr.  Field,  to  draw  up  a  new 
will,  omitting  the  obnoxious  proviso :  she  was  only  by  two  years 
on  the  right  side  of  fifty,  and  might  marry  again.  When  Mr. 
Field  was  introduced  to  the  Duke,  he  saw  that  the  dying  man 
was  not  in  a  mental  condition  capable  of  executing  a  will,  and  he 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  an  attempt  to  extort  his 
signature  from  him.  The  Duchess  was  very  angry ;  but  the  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Field  was  most  fortunate  for  her,  as,  had  the  will  pro- 
posed been  executed,  it  would  most  indubitably  have  been  set  aside. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  was  dead  the  dowager  Duchess  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  life.  She  had  a  pleasure  yacht  built,  placed  in 
command  of  it  an  officer  who  had  served  in  the  navy,  fitted  it  up 
with  every  luxury,  sailed  for  Italy,  and  visited  Rome,  where  the 
Pope  and  the  cardinals  received  her  with  great  courtesy.  Indeed, 
she  was  given  up  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  cardinals  for  her  resi- 
dence. Whilst  she  was  amusing  herself  in  Italy  something 
happened  in  England  that  was  destined  to  materially  spoil  her 
happiness.  Anne  Craddock  was  still  alive,  the  sole  witness  of 
her  marriage  that  survived.  She  was  in  bad  circumstances,  and 
applied  to  Mr.  Field  for  pecuniary  relief.  He  refused  it,  but  the 
Duchess  sent  to  offer  her  twenty  guineas  per  annum.  This  Anne 
Craddock  refused,  and  gave  intimation  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Meadows 
that  she  had  information  of  importance  which  she  could  divulge. 

When  Mr.  Meadows  heard  what  Anne  Craddock  had  to  say,  he 
set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  to  obtain  the  prosecution 
of  the  Duchess,  in  the  hopes  of  convicting  her  of  bigamy,  and  then 
of  upsetting  the  will  of  the  late  Duke  in  her  favour.  A  bill  of 
indictment  for  bigamy  was  preferred  against  her;  the  bill  was 
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found,  Mr.  Field  had  notice  of  the  procedure,  and  the  Duchess 
was  advised  to  return  instantly  to  England  and  appear  to  the  in- 
dictment, to  prevent  an  outlawry. 

At  this  time — that  is,  in  1775 — the  Earl  of  Bristol  died 
without  issue,  and  Augustus  John,  her  first  husband,  succeeded  to 
the  title. 

The  anxieties  of  the  Duchess  were  not  confined  to  the  probable 
issue  of  the  trial.  Samuel  Foote,  the  comedian,  took  advantage 
of  her  situation  to  attempt  to  extort  money  from  her.  He  wrote 
a  farce,  entitled  '  A  Trip  to  Calais,'  in  which  he  introduced  her 
Grace  under  the  sobriquet  of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  and  stuffed 
the  piece  with  particulars  relative  to  the  private  history  of  the 
Duchess,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Miss  Penrose,  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  about  her  person  for  many  years.  When  the  piece 
was  finished,  he  contrived  to  have  it  communicated  to  her  Grace 
that  the  Haymarket  Theatre  would  open  with  the  entertainment 
in  which  she  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn.  She  was  alarmed, 
and  sent  for  Foote.  He  attended  with  the  piece  in  his  pocket. 
She  desired  him  to  read  a  part  of  it.  He  obeyed ;  and  had  not 
read  far  before  she  could  no  longer  control  herself,  but,  starting 
up  in  a  rage,  exclaimed,  '  This  is  scandalous,  Mr.  Foote  !  Why, 
what  a  wretch  you  have  made  me ! '  After  a  few  turns  round  the 
room,  she  composed  herself  to  inquire  on  what  terms  he  would 
suppress  the  play.  Foote  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  two 
thousand  pounds.  She  offered  him  fourteen,  then  sixteen 
hundred  pounds ;  but  he,  grasping  at  too  much,  lost  all.  She 
consulted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was 
apprised  of  the  circumstance,  and  his  interference  solicited.  He 
sent  for  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  '  Trip  to  Calais,'  perused,  and 
censured  it.  In  the  event  of  its  publication  she  threatened  to 
prosecute  Foote  for  libel.  Public  opinion  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  Duchess,  and  Dr.  Schomberg  only  expressed  its  opinion 
when  he  said  that  *  Foote  deserved  to  be  run  through  the  body 
for  such  an  attempt.  It  was  more  ignoble  than  the  conduct  of  a 
highwayman.' 

On  April  17,  1776,  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  came  on  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  lasted  five  days.  The  principal  object  argued 
was  the  admission,  or  not,  of  a  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Court,  in 
a  suit  for  jactitation  of  marriage,  in  an  indictment  for  polygamy. 
As  the  judges  decided  against  the  admission  of  such  a  sentence 
in  bar  to  evidence,  the  fact  of  the  two  marriages  was  most  clearly 
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proved,  and  a  conviction  of  course  followed.  The  Duchess  was 
tried  by  the  Peers,  a  hundred  and  nineteen  of  whom  sat  and  passed 
judgment  upon  her,  all  declaring  'Guilty,  upon  mine  honour,'  except 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  pronounced  *  Guilty,  erroneously ;  but 
not  intentionally,  upon  mine  honour.' 

No  sooner  did  the  Duchess  see  that  her  cause  was  lost  than 
she  determined  to  escape  out  of  England.  The  penalty  for  bigamy 
was  death,  but  she  could  escape  this  sentence  by  claiming  the  bene- 
fits of  the  statute  3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  which  left  her  in  a 
condition  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  or  imprisoned ;  but  she  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  peerage,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  rest  of  the  judges,  delivered  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  she  ought  '  to  be  immediately  discharged.'  However, 
her  prosecutors  prepared  a  writ  '  ne  exeat  regno,'  to  obtain  her 
arrest  and  the  deprivation  of  her  personal  property.  To  escape 
this  she  fled  to  Dover,  where  her  yacht  was  in  waiting,  and  crossed 
to  Calais,  whilst  amusing  the  public  and  her  prosecutors  by  issuing 
invitations  to  a  dinner  at  Kingston  House,  and  causing  her  carriage 
to  appear  in  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Meadows  had  carried  his  first  point ;  she  could  no  longer  call  her- 
self Dowager  Duchess  of  Kingston  in  England,  but  she  was  rein- 
stated in  her  position  of  wife  to  Augustus  John  Hervey,  and  was 
therefore  now  Countess  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Meadows  next  proceeded 
to  attack  the  will  of  the  late  Duke,  but  in  this  attempt  he  utterly 
failed.  The  will  was  confirmed,  and  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Bristol, 
was  acknowledged  as  lawfully  possessed  of  life  interest  in  the 
property  of  the  Duke  so  long  as  she  remained  unmarried.  Mr. 
Meadows  was  completely  ruined,  and  his  sole  gain  was  to  keep  the 
unhappy  woman  an  exile  from  England. 

Abroad  the  Countess  was  still  received  as  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
She  lived  in  considerable  state,  and  visited  Italy,  Eussia,  and 
France.  Her  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  was  splendid,  and  to  ensure 
a  favourable  reception  by  the  Empress  Catharine  she  sent  her  a 
present  of  some  of  the  valuable  paintings  by  old  masters  from 
Kingston  House.  When  in  Kussia  she  purchased  an  estate  near  the 
capital,  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  Chudleigh,  and  which  cost  her 
25,000£.  The  Empress  also  gave  her  a  property  on  the  Neva.  She 
gave  magnificent  entertainments,  at  one  of  which,  to  which  the  Em- 
press was  invited,  a  hundred  and  forty  of  her  own  servants  attended 
in  the  Kingston  livery  of  black  turned  up  with  red  and  silver. 

On  her  return  from  Russia  she  bought  an  estate  at  Mont- 
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martre,  which  cost  her  9,000?.,  and  another  that  belonged  to  one 
of  the  French  royal  princes  at  Saint  Assise,  which  cost  her  55,000?. 
The  chateau  was  so  large  that  three  hundred  beds  could  be  made 
up  in  it. 

The  account  of  her  death  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
author  of  '  Authentic  Details.' 

*  She  was  at  dinner,  when  her  servants  received  intelligence  of 
a  sentence  respecting  the  house  near  Paris  having  been  awarded 
against  her.  She  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and,  in  the  agitation 
of  her  mind  and  body,  burst  an  internal  blood-vessel.  Even  this 
she  appeared  to  have  surmounted,  until  a  few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  August  (1788),  when  about  to  rise  from 
her  bed,  a  servant  who  had  long  been  with  her  endeavoured  at 
dissuasion.  The  Duchess  addressed  her  thus:  "I  am  not  very 
well,  but  I  will  rise.  At  your  peril  disobey  me ;  I  will  get  up 
and  walk  about  the  room.  King  for  the  secretary  to  assist  me." 
She  was  obeyed,  dressed,  and  the  secretary  entered  the  chamber. 
The  Duchess  then  walked  about,  complained  of  thirst,  and  said, 
"  I  could  drink  a  glass  of  my  fine  Madeira  and  eat  a  slice  of 
toasted  bread  ;  I  shall  be  quite  well  afterwards  j  but  let  it  be  a 
large  glass  of  wine."  The  attendant  reluctantly  brought  and 
the  Duchess  drank  the  wine.  She  then  said,  "  I  knew  the 
Madeira  would  do  me  good.  My  heart  feels  oddly ;  I  will  have 
another  glass."  She  then  walked  a  little  about  the  room,  and 
afterwards  said,  "  I  will  lie  on  the  couch."  She  sat  on  the 
couch,  a  female  having  hold  of  each  hand.  In  this  situation 
she  soon  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  profound  sleep,  until  the 
women  found  her  hands  colder  than  ordinary ;  other  domestics 
were  rung  for,  and  the  Duchess  was  found  to  have  expired,  as  the 
wearied  labourer  sinks  into  the  arms  of  rest.' 

Was  it  a  touch  of  final  malice  or  of  real  regret  that  caused  the 
old  lady,  by  codicil  to  her  will  dated  May  10,  1787,  to  leave  pearl 
earrings  and  necklace  to  the  Marquise  de  la  Touche  ?  Was  it  a 
token  that  she  forgave  her  the  cruel  book,  *  Les  aventures  trop 
amoureuses  ;  ou,  Elisabeth  Chudleigh,'  which  she  wrote,  or  caused 
to  be  written,  for  the  blackening  of  her  rival,  and  the  whitewash- 
ing of  herself  ?  Let  us  hope  it  was  so.  The  proviso  in  the 
Duke's  will  saved  her  from  herself;  but  for  that  she  would  have 
married  an  adventurer  who  called  himself  the  Chevalier  de  Wortha, 
a  man  who  obtained  great  influence  over  her,  and  finally  died  by 
his  own  hand. 
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A    SOCIAL  DIFFICULTY. 

THE  Bishop  laid  down  the  telegram  on  the  table  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  made  his  mind  up,  and  will  hear  no  further  nonsense 
from  anybody  about  it. 

'  No,  my  dear,'  he  said  to  his  wife  decisively.  '  He's  been 
acquitted,  and  that  is  so  far  satisfactory — to  a  certain  extent,  I 
grant  you,  satisfactory :  humanly  speaking,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  acquitted.  The  evidence  didn't  suffice 
to  convince  the  court-martial.  I'm  glad  of  it,  very  glad  of  it,  of 
course,  for  poor  Iris's  sake  ;  but  upon  my  word,  Charlotte,  I  can't 
imagine  how  on  earth  they  can  ever  have  found  it  in  their 
consciences  to  acquit  him.  In  my  opinion — humanly  speaking 
once  more — it's  morally  certain  that  Captain  Burbury  himself 
embezzled  every  penny  of  all  that  money.' 

Mrs.  Brandreth  turned  the  telegram  over  nervously,  with  two 
big  tears  standing  ready  to  fall  in  the  corners  of  her  dear  motherly 
old  eyes,  and  then  asked  in  a  timid  voice,  'So  you've  quite 
decided,  have  you,  Arthur,  that  it  must  be  all  broken  off  between 
him  and  poor  Iris  ?  ' 

The  Bishop  played  with  his  paper-knife,  half  stuck  through, 
the  *  Guardian'  in  his  testy  fashion.  '  My  dear,'  he  answered, 
with  the  natural  impatience  of  a  just  man  unduly  provoked  by 
female  persistence,  '  how  is  it  possible,  I  put  it  to  you,  that  we 
could  ever  dream  of  letting  her  marry  him  ?  I  don't  wish  to  judge 
him  harshly — far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  any  man :  I  hope  I 
understand  my  duty  as  a  Christian  better :  but  still,  Charlotte, 
it's  one  of  our  duties,  you  know, — an  unpleasant  duty,  but  none 
the  less  a  duty  on  that  account — not  to  shut  our  eyes  against  plain 
facts.  We  are  entrusted  with  the  safe-keeping  of  our  daughter's 
happiness,  and  I  say  we  oughtn't  to  allow  her  to  imperil  it  by 
throwing  herself  away  upon  a  man  whom  we  strongly  suspect — 
upon  just  grounds — to  be  quite  unworthy  of  her.  I'm  sorry  that 
we  must  give  Iris  so  much  pain  ;  but  our  duty,  Charlotte,  our 
duty,  I  say,  lies  clear  before  us.  The  young  man  himself  sees  it. 
What  more  would  you  wish,  I  wonder  ? ' 

Mrs.  Brandreth  sighed  quietly,  and  let  the  two  tears  roll 
unperceived  down  her  placid,  gentle,  fair  old  face.  *  The  court- 
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martial  has  taken  a  more  lenient  view  of  the  case,  Arthur,'  she 
suggested  tentatively,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  Bishop  looked  up  from  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
'  Guardian  '  with  a  forcedly  benign  glance  of  Christian  forbearance. 
Women  will  be  women,  of  course,  and  will  sympathise  with 
daughters  and  so  forth  in  all  their  foolish  matrimonial  entangle- 
ments. '  My  dear,'  he  explained,  with  his  practised  episcopal 
smile  of  gentle  condescension  to  the  lower  intelligence  of  women 
and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  '  you  must  recollect  that  the  court- 
martial  had  to  judge  of  legal  proof  and  legal  certainty.  Moral 
proof  and  moral  certainty  are,  of  course,  quite  another  matter.  I 
might  hesitate,  on  the  evidence  given,  to  imprison  this  young  man 
or  even  to  deprive  him  of  his  commission  in  the  army ;  and  yet  I 
might  hesitate  on  the  very  same  grounds  to  let  him  take  my 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  has  been  acquitted,  it  is  true,  on  the 
charge ;  but  a  suspicion,  Charlotte,  a  certain  vague  shadow  of 
formal  suspicion  must  always,  in  future,  hang  over  him  like  a  cloud. 
Caesar's  wife — you  remember  the  Eoman  dictator  said,  Caesar's  wife 
must  be  above  suspicion.  Surely,  if  even  a  heathen  thought  that, 
we,  Charlotte,  with  all  our  privileges,  ought  to  be  very  careful  on 
what  sort  of  man  we  bestow  Iris.' 

And  having  thus  summarily  dismissed  the  matter,  the  Bishop 
turned  with  profound  interest  to  the  discussion  on  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  Burials  Bill  and  the  spread  of  dissent  in  the  West 
of  England. 

To  a  mind  deeply  engrossed  with  these  abstruse  and  important 
subjects,  the  question  about  poor  Iris's  relations  with  Captain 
Burbury,  of  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth,  was,  of  course,  a  relatively 
small  one.  Iris,  indeed,  had  never  been  engaged  to  him ;  that 
was  a  great  comfort  in  all  this  ugly,  unpleasant  business.  The 
young  man  had  only  buzzed  a  little  around  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Whitchester,  danced  with  her,  talked  to  her,  and  arrived  at  a 
slight  private  understanding  which  didn't  exactly  amount  to  a 
regular  engagement,  and  which  had  never  been  officially  commu- 
nicated to  the  parental  ear.  That,  at  least,  was  a  great  comfort ; 
the  Bishop  considered  it  almost  providential.  Since  this  awkward 
question  about  the  deficiency  in  the  adjutant's  accounts  had  first 
arisen,  to  be  sure,  the  Bishop  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Brandreth 
that  this  young  man  (he  always  spoke  of  Harry  Burbury  in  that 
oblique  fashion)  had  succeeded  in  making  a  passing  impression 
upon  poor  Iris's  unbestowed  affections.  But  then  girls,  you  see, 
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are  always  fancying  themselves  in  love  with  some  young  man  or 
other,  and  are  always  profoundly  convinced  for  the  time  being 
that  they  can  never  conceivably  be  happy  without  him.  We,  my 
dear  Mr.  Dean  or  my  dear  Sir  William,  who  are  men  of  the  world 
— I  mean,  who  are  persons  of  maturer  years  and  more  solid 
understanding — we  know  very  well  that  in  six  months  or  so  girls 
forget  all  about  that  nice  Mr.  Blank  or  that  dear  Captain  Some- 
body in  their  last  passing  fancy  for  young  So-and-so,  who  will  in 
due  time  be  equally  forgotten,  in  favour  of  some  more  really 
desirable  and  eligible  person.  And  as  in  this  case  there  would  be 
no  public  withdrawal,  no  open  breach  of  an  announced  engage- 
ment, Dr.  Brandreth  turned  complacently  to  the  discussion  on 
the  Burials  Bill,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  completely  dismissed  from 
his  profound  episcopal  mind  the  whole  subject  of  Captain  Burbury's 
unfortunate  court-martial. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Brandreth,  who  was  not  philosophical,  like 
the  Bishop,  but  who  felt  herself  most  imprudently  sympathetic 
with  all  dear  Iris's  little  girlish  feelings — quite  wickedly  so,  she 
was  almost  afraid — Mrs.  Brandreth,  I  say,  had  stolen  away  quietly 
to  her  daughter's  room,  and  was  sitting  on  the  little  couch  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  with  Iris's  hand  held  fast  in  hers,  and  Iris's  soft 
crimson  cheek  laid  tenderly  on  her  motherly  shoulder.  '  There, 
there,  darling,'  she  was  saying  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
soothed  her  daughter's  hand  gently  with  her  own ;  *  don't  cry, 
Iris,  don't  cry,  my  pet.  Yes,  do  cry ;  it'll  do  you  good,  darling. 
Perhaps  by-and-by,  when  things  blow  over  a  little,  your  papa  will 
think  rather  differently  about  it.' 

Iris  took  up  the  telegram  for  the  fiftieth  time  with  a  fresh 
flood  of  tears  :  '  From  Captain  Burbury,  Aldershot,  to  Miss  Brand- 
reth, Eaton  Place,  London.  The  court-martial  has  acquitted  me 
on  all  the  charges.  But  I  can  never,  never  see  you  again.' 

'  Oh,  mamma,'  she  cried  through  her  sobs  and  tears,  *  how 
cruel  of  him  to  say  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  at  such  a  moment ! ' 

<  No,  no,  dearest,'  her  mother  said.  *  He  was  quite  right  to 
say  it.  He  feels  the  horrible  suspicion  rests  upon  him  still,  and 
he  can't  bear  to  face  you  while  it's  hanging  over  him.  No  good 
and  true  man  could  do  otherwise.  .  .  .  But,'  she  added  after  a 
moment's  pause,  *  I  think,  Iris,  ...  I  think,  darling,  in  spite  of 
what  he  says,  you'll  probably  see  him  here  this  very  evening.' 

Iris  gave  a  sudden  start  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  '  This 
evening,  mamma !  This  very  evening  ? '  she  cried  excitedly. 
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'  Oh  no,  not  after  sending  me  such  a  telegram  as  that,  dear, 
surely ! ' 

Mrs.  Brandreth  had  not  the  slightest  idea  in  the  world  that 
she  was  a  practical  psychologist — probably  she  could  not  have 
pronounced  the  word  even  if  you  had  asked  her — yet  she  answered 
quite  readily,  '  Why,  you  know,  Iris,  he  must  have  come  straight 
out  from  the  court-martial  and  sent  off  that  telegram  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  just  to  let  you  know  at  once  he  had  been  at  any 
rate  acquitted.  Of  course  he  couldn't  help  adding  the  despairing 
tag  about  his  never,  never  seeing  you.  But  when  he  goes  back 
to  his  own  quarters  and  thinks  it  over  a  little,  he'll  make  up  his 
mind — I  know  young  men,  my  dear — he'll  make  up  his  mind  that 
he  must  just  run  up  to  town  and  speak  with  you  once  more  before 
he  breaks  it  all  off  for  ever.  And  if  he  sees  you,  Iris — but,  after 
all,  why  should  he  break  it  off?  He  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  For,  indeed,  I'm  quite  sure,  darling,  he  never,  never,  never, 
never  could  have  taken  that  dreadful  money.' 

*  Of  course  not,  mamma,'  Iris  answered  simply,  with  profound 
confidence.     What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  a  trustful  woman  ! 
The  Bishop's  moral  certainty  was  really  nothing  at  all  compared 
to  his  pretty,  weeping  daughter's  unshaken  conviction. 

*  Charlotte,'  the  Bishop  said,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door 
for  a  second,  with  his  episcopal  hat  suspended  loosely  in  his  right 
hand,  '  I've  ordered  the  carriage,  and  I'm  going  down  now  to  the 
Athenaeum ;  from  the  Athenaeum  I  shall  drive  on  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  from  the  House  of  Lords,  after  dinner,  I  shall  go  into  the 
Commons  and  hear  what  those  dissenting  Glamorgan  people  have 
got  to  say  about  this  distressing  Welsh  disestablishment  business. 
Very  probably  the  debate  may  be  late.     I  shall  send  the  carriage 
home,  in  case  you  want  it,  and  I  shall  cab  it  back  or  take  the 
Metropolitan.     Don't  sit  up  for  me.     Have  you  got  a  latch-key  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Brandreth  gave  an  involuntary  start.  The  notion  of  the 
Bishop  demanding  a  latch-key  was  really  and  truly  too  ridiculous. 
The  fact  was,  the  Brandreths  had  only  just  taken  their  furnished 
house  in  Eaton  Place  for  the  season  that  very  week,  and  the 
Bishop  himself  had  arrived  alone  from  the  Palace,  Whitchester, 
that  identical  morning.  A  man  oppressed  by  the  spiritual  burdens 
of  an  entire  diocese  cannot,  of  course,  be  reasonably  expected  to  go 
house-hunting.  It  was  irrational  and  un scriptural,  Dr.  Brandreth 
held,  to  suppose  that  he  should  leave  the  work  of  his  see  to  serve 
tables.  So  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Iris  had  come  to  town  and  secured 
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the  episcopal  lodgings  beforehand ;  and  as  soon  as  everything  was 
put  fully  straight,  the  Bishop  himself  came  up  for  the  session  to  *  his 
own  hired  house  '  (like  St.  Paul)  and  entered  into  the  enjoyment 
of  a  neatly  ordered  and  well-arranged  study.  This,  he  explained, 
left  his  mind  perfectly  free  for  the  wearing  and  harassing  duties 
of  the  episcopate,  combined,  as  they  were  under  our  existing 
circumstances,  with  the  arduous  work  of  a  Lord  Spiritual  in  the 
Upper  House. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Brand reth  had  a  latch-key ;  and  the  Bishop,  still 
absorbed  in  soul  by  the  effects  of  the  Burials  Bill  and  the  aggres- 
sive conduct  of  the  Glamorganshire  Dissenters,  kissed  his  wife 
and  daughter  mechanically,  and  went  off  ruminating  to  the 
Athenaeum.  'Iris  has  been  crying,'  he  said  to  himself  with  a 
pensive  smile,  as  John  turned  the  handle  of  the  carriage-door 
respectfully  behind  him.  *  Grirls  will  make  a  fuss  about  these 
foolish  love  affairs.  But  in  a  little  while  she's  sure  to  get  over  it. 
Indeed,  for  my  part,  what  she  can  possibly  see  to  admire  in  this 
young  man  in  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  rather  than  in  poor  dear 
good  Canon  Kobinson,  who  would  make  such  an  admirable  husband 
for  her — though,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a  certain  disparity  in  age — 
fairly  passes  my  comprehension.' 

And  yet,  when  young  Mr.  Brandreth  of  Christ  Church  had 
wooed  and  won  Charlotte  Vandeleur,  he  was  himself  a  handsome 
young  curate. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  slowly  in  Eaton  Place,  but  dinner- 
time came  at  last,  and  just  as  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Iris  were  rising 
up  disconsolately  from  a  pitiable  pretence  of  dinner,  '  for  the  sake 
of  the  servants,'  there  came  a  very  military  knock  at  the  front 
door,  which  made  poor  Iris  jump  and  start  with  a  sudden  flush  of 
vivid  colour  on  her  pale  cheek. 

( I  told  you  so,  darling,'  Mrs.  Brandreth  half  whispered  in  a 
pleased  undertone.  '  It's  Captain  Burbury.' 

And  so  it  was.  The  mother's  psychology  (or  instinct  if  you 
will)  had  told  her  correctly.  Mrs.  Brandreth  rose  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  as  soon  as  the  card  was  duly  laid  before  her.  *  I 
oughtn't  to  leave  them  alone  by  themselves,'  she  thought  to  her- 
self silently.  *  If  I  did,  under  the  circumstances,  Arthur  would 
be  justifiably  angry.'  And,  so  thinking,  she  drew  her  daughter's 
arm  in  hers,  murmured  softly,  '  Iris  dear,  I  really  feel  I  oughtn't 
to  leave  you,'  and — walked  off  quietly  without  another  word  into 
her  own  boudoir. 
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Iris,  her  heart  beating  fast  and  high,  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  alone  into  the  front  drawing-room. 

As  she  entered,  Harry  Burbury,  that  penitent  and  shamefaced 
man,  walked  up  to  her  with  hands  outstretched,  .  .  .  seemed  for 
a  moment  as  if  he  would  bow  merely,  .  .  .  then  made  as  though 
he  would  shake  hands  with  her  .  .  .  and  finally,  carried  away 
for  a  moment  from  his  set  purpose,  caught  her  up  ardently  in  both 
his  arms,  kissed  her  face  half  a  dozen  times  over,  and  pressed  her 
tight  against  his  heaving  bosom. 

He  had  never  kissed  her  so  before,  but  Iris  somehow  felt  to 
herself  that  the  action  just  then  really  required  no  apology. 

Next  minute,  Harry  Burbury  stepped  back  again  a  few  paces 
and  surveyed  her  sadly,  with  his  face  burning  a  fiery  crimson. 
'  Oh,  Iris,'  he  cried,  '  I  mean  Miss  Brandreth — no,  Iris.  I  made 
up  my  mind  as  I  came  along  in  the  train  from  Aldershot  that  I 
should  never,  never  again  call  you  Iris.' 

*  But,  Harry,  you  made  up  your  mind,  too,  you  would  never 
see  me ! ' 

*  I  did,  Iris,  but  I  thought — I  thought,  when  I  came  to  think 
it  over,  that  perhaps  I  had  better  come  and  tell  you,  before  I  left 
England,  why  I  felt  it  must  be  all  closed  for  ever  between  us.' 

'  Left  England,  Harry !     All  closed  between  us ! ' 

(  Yes,  Iris  ;  yes,  darling ! '  And  here  Harry  so  far  forgot  his 
resolution  once  more  that  he  again  kissed  her.  *  I  shall  resign 
my  commission  and  go  away  somewhere  to  the  Colonies.' 

'Harry!' 

It  was  a  cry  of  distress,  and  it  rang  terribly  in  the  young  man's 
ears ;  but  with  an  effort  he  steeled  himself.  He  didn't  even  kiss 
her.  '  Iris,'  he  began  once  more,  '  it  isn't  any  use  my  trying  to 
call  you  Miss  Brandreth,  and  I  won't  do  it.  Iris,  I  feel  that,  after 
this,  I  have  no  right  to  come  near  you  in  future.  I  have  no  right 
to  blight  your  life  with  that  horrid,  terrible,  undeserved  suspicion.' 

1  But,  Harry,  you  are  innocent !  You  didn't  take  it !  And 
the  court-martial  acquitted  you.' 

'  Yes,  darling,  they  acquitted  me  of  the  charge,  but  not  of  the 
suspicion.  If  I  had  taken  it,  Iris — if  a  man  had  taken  it,  I  mean, 
he  might  perhaps  have  kept  his  place,  on  the  strength  of  the 
acquittal,  and  tried  to  live  it  down  and  brazen  it  out  in  spite  of 
everything.  But,  as  I  didn't  take  it,  and  as  I  can't  bear  the  shadow 
of  that  horrible  suspicion,  I  won't  live  on  any  longer  in  England, 
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and  I  certainly  won't  burden  you,  dearest,  with  such  a  terrible, 
unspeakable  shame.' 

4  Harry,'  Iris  cried,  looking  up  at  him  suddenly,  *  I  know  you 
didn't  do  it.  I  love  you.  I  trust  you.  Why  should  we  ever  mind 
the  other  people  ? ' 

Harry  faltered.  *  But  the  Bishop  ?  '  he  asked.  '  How  about 
your  father,  Iris  ?  No,  no,  darling,  I  can  never  marry  you  while 
the  shadow  of  this  hideous,  unworthy  doubt  rests  over  me  still.' 

Iris  took  his  hand  in  hers  with  a  gesture  of  tenderness  which 
robbed  the  act  of  all  suspicion  of  unwomanly  forwardness.  Then 
she  began  to  speak  to  him  in  a  low  soft  voice,  to  comfort  him,  to 
soothe  him,  to  tell  him  that  nobody  would  ever  believe  it  about 
him,  till  Harry  Burbury  himself  began  half  to  fancy  that  his  sensi- 
tive nature  had  exaggerated  the  evil.  How  long  they  sat  there 
whispering  together  it  would  be  hard  to  say :  when  lovers  once 
take  to  whispering,  the  conversation  may  readily  prolong  itself 
for  an  indefinite  period.  So  at  least  Mrs.  Brandreth  appeared 
to  think,  for  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  hour  or  so  her  sense  of 
propriety  overcame  her  sympathy  with  Iris,  and  she  went  down 
to  join  the  young  couple  in  the  front  drawing-room.  It  gives  me 
great  pain  to  add,  however,  that  she  stood  for  a  moment  and  rustled 
about  a  few  magazines  and  papers  on  the  landing-table,  very  pru- 
dently, before  actually  turning  the  handle  of  the  drawing-room 
door.  This  is  a  precaution  too  frequently  neglected  in  such  cases 
by  the  matter-of-fact  and  the  unwary,  but  one  whose  breach  I 
have  often  known  to  produce  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
persons  concerned. 

When  Mrs.  Brandreth  at  last  entered,  she  found  Iris,  as  girls 
are  usually  found  on  similar  occasions,  seated  by  herself  bolt 
upright  on  a  very  stiff-backed  chair  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
while  Harry  Burbury  was  playing  nervously  with  the  end  of  his 
moustache  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  centre  ottoman.  Such 
phenomenal  distance  spoke  more  eloquently  to  Mrs.  Brandreth's 
psychological  acumen  than  any  degree  of  propinquity  could  pos- 
sibly have  done.  '  They  must  have  been  very  confidential  with 
one  another,'  Mrs.  Brandreth  thought  to  herself  wisely.  l  I've  no 
doubt  they've  settled  the  matter  by  themselves  offhand,  without 
even  thinking  the  least  in  the  world  about  dear  Arthur.' 

*  Mamma,'  Iris  said  timidly  but  quite  simply,  as  her  mother 
stood  half  hesitating  beside  her,  *  Harry  and  I  have  been  talking 
this  matter  over,  and  at  first  Harry  wanted  to  leave  England ; 
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but  I've  been  saying  to  him  that  somebody  must  have  taken  the 
money,  and  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  stop  here  and  try  to 
find  out  who  really  took  it.  And  he's  going  to  do  so.  And,  for 
the  present,'  Iris  emphasized  the  words  very  markedly,  *  we're 
not  to  be  engaged  at  all  to  one  another ;  but,  by-and-by,  when 

Harry  has  cleared  his  reputation '  and  here  Iris  broke  off 

suddenly,  a  becoming  blush  doing  duty  admirably  for  the  prin- 
cipal verb  in  the  unfinished  sentence.  (This  figure  of  speech  is 
known  to  grammarians  as  an  aposiopesis.  The  name  is  for  the 
most  part  unknown  to  young  ladies,  but  the  figure  itself  is  largely 
employed  by  them  with  great  effect  in  ordinary  conversation.) 

Mrs.  Brandreth  smiled  a  faint  and  placid  smile.  *  My  dear 
Iris,'  she  said,  *  what  would  your  papa  say  if  he  only  heard  you 
talk  like  that  ?  '  And  feeling  now  quite  compromised  as  one  of 
the  wicked  conspirators,  the  good  lady  sat  down  and  heard  it  all 
out,  the  house  thereupon  immediately  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

It  was  very  late,  indeed,  when  Mrs.  Brandreth,  looking  at 
her  watch,  exclaimed  in  some  surprise  that  she  really  wondered 
dear  Arthur  hadn't  come  home  ages  ago. 

At  this  unexpected  mention  of  the  Bishop,  Harry  Burbury, 
who  had  run  up  to  town  honestly  intending  to  see  him  and 
renounce  his  daughter,  but  had  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  by 
circumstances  into  another  channel,  rose  abruptly  to  take  his 
departure.  It  occurred  to  him  at  once  that  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  is  not  perhaps  the  best  possible  time  at  which  to  face  a 
very  irate  and  right  reverend  father.  Besides,  how  on  earth 
could  he  satisfactorily  explain  his  presence  in  the  Bishop's  own 
hired  house  at  that  peculiarly  unseasonable  hour  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  Bracdreth,  now  fairly  embarked  on  that  terrible 
downward  path  of  the  committed  conspirator,  she  whispered  to 
Iris,  as  William  fastened  the  big  front  door  behind  Captain  Bur- 
bury,  *  Perhaps,  dear,  it  might  be  quite  as  well  not  to  mention 
just  at  present  to  your  papa  that  Harry  ' — yes,  she  actually  called 
him  Harry ! — *  has  been  to  see  you  here  this  evening.  And  if 
we  were  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  you  know,  and  get  our  lights  out 
quickly,  before  your  papa  comes  home  from  the  House,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  all  the  better  ! ' 

To  such  depths  of  frightful  duplicity  does  the  downward  path, 
once  embarked  in,  rapidly  conduct  even  an  originally  right- 
minded  clerical  lady ! 
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Meanwhile  the  Bishop,  sitting  with  several  of  his  episcopal 
brethren  in  the  Peers'  gallery  at  the  House  of  Commons,  forgot 
all  about  the  lapse  of  time  in  his  burning  indignation  at  the 
nefarious  proposals  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  from  that  revolu- 
tionary Glamorganshire.  It  was  a  field-night  for  the  dises- 
tablishers  and  disendowers,  and  there  seemed  no  chance,  humanly 
speaking,  that  the  debate  would  be  terminated  within  any  reason- 
able or  moderate  period.  At  last,  about  a  quarter  to  two,  the 
Bishop  took  his  watch  casually  from  his  pocket.  *  Bless  my  soul ! ' 
he  cried  in  surprise  to  his  right  reverend  companion,  '  I  must 
really  be  going.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  the  time  had  gone  so 
fast.  Mrs.  Brandreth  will  positively  be  wondering  what  has 
become  of  me.' 

There  were  several  cabs  outside  the  House,  but  it  was  a  fair, 
clear,  star-lit  night,  and  the  Bishop  on  the  whole,  being  chilly 
with  horror,  preferred  walking.  It  would  stretch  his  episcopal 
legs  a  little,  after  such  a  long  spell  of  sitting,  to  walk  from 
Whitehall  down  to  Eaton  Place.  So  he  walked  on  along  the 
silent  streets  till  he  came  to  the  corner  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

Then  an  awful  thought  suddenly  flashed  across  his  bewildered 
mind.  Which  house  did  he  actually  live  in  ? 

Yes,  yes.  It  was  too  true.  He  had  forgotten  to  notice  or 
to  ask  the  number ! 

If  the  Bishop  had  been  a  little  more  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  walked  off  to  the  nearest  hotel,  or  returned 
to  the  House  and  thrown  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  first 
met  among  his  spiritual  compeers.  But  he  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  quite  professional  to  knock  up  the  night-porter  of  the 
Grosvenor  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  demand  a  bed  without 
luggage  or  introduction ;  while,  as  to  his  episcopal  brethren,  he 
would  hardly  like  to  ask  them  for  shelter  under  such  unpleasant 
and  humiliating  circumstances.  The  Bishop  hesitated ;  and  the 
bishop  who  hesitates  is  lost.  Nothing  but  an  unfaltering  confid- 
ence in  all  his  own  opinions  and  actions  can  ever  carry  a  bishop 
through  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  modern  life.  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  the  unused  latch-key.  Yes,  there  it  was,  safe  enough  ; 
but  what  door  was  it  meant  to  open  ?  The  Bishop  remembered 
nothing  on  earth  about  it.  Mrs.  Brandreth  had  met  him  at 
Paddington  that  morning  with  his  own  carriage,  and  he  recol- 
lected distinctly  that  she  had  given  John  merely  the  usual  laconic 
direction,  *  Home  ! '  When  he  came  out  that  afternoon,  absorbed 
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as  he  was  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Glamorganshire  Dissenters, 
and  distracted  somewhat  by  side  reflections  about  Iris's  love 
affairs,  he  hadn't  even  had  time  to  notice  at  which  end  of  the 
street  his  own  hired  house  happened  to  be  situated.  There  was 
clearly  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty :  he  must  try  all  the 
doors,  one  after  another,  and  see  which  one  that  particular  latch- 
key was  intended  to  open. 

Walking  up  cautiously  to  the  corner  house,  the  Bishop  tried 
to  stick  that  unfortunate  key  boldly  into  the  keyhole.  It  was  too 
large.  '  Non  possumusj  the  Bishop  murmured  with  a  placid 
smile — it  is  professional  to  smile  under  trying  circumstances — 
and  with  his  slow  and  stately  tread  descended  the  steps  to  try  the 
next  one. 

The  next  one  succeeded  a  trifle  better,  it  is  true,  but  not 
completely.  The  keyhole  was  quite  big  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  wards  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to  the  gentle  and  dexterous 
episcopal  pressure.  In  vain  did  the  Bishop  deftly  return  to  the 
charge  (just  as  if  it  were  a  visitation) ;  in  vain  did  he  coax  and 
twist  and  turn  and  wheedle  ;  those  stiff-necked  wards  obstructed 
his  passage  as  rudely  and  stoutly  as  though  they  had  been  un- 
compromising Glamorganshire  Dissenters.  Baffled,  but  not  dis- 
heartened, the  Bishop  turned  tentatively  to  the  third  door.  Oh, 
joy !  The  key  fits !  it  moves  !  it  withdraws  the  bolt  readily  from 
the  clencher  !  The  Bishop  pushed  the  door  gently.  Disappoint- 
ment once  more !  The  door  was  evidently  locked  and  fastened. 
1  This  situation  begins  to  grow  ridiculous,'  thought  the  Bishop. 
'  One  can  almost  enter  faintly,  by  proxy,  into  the  personal  feelings 
of  our  misguided  brother,  the  enterprising  burglar  ! ' 

On  the  Bishop  went,  trying  door  after  door  down  the  whole 
south  side  of  Eaton  Place,  till  he  had  almost  reached  the  very 
end.  It  was  certainly  absurd,  and,  what  was  more,  it  was  pain- 
fully monotonous.  It  made  a  man  feel  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
The  Bishop  couldn't  help  glancing  furtively  around  him,  and 
wondering  what  any  of  his  diocesans  would  say  if  only  they  could 
see  their  right  reverend  superior  in  this  humiliating  and  un- 
dignified position.  His  hand  positively  trembled  as  he  tried  the 
last  door  but  five ;  and  when  it  proved  but  one  more  failure  to 
add  to  the  long  list  of  his  misfortunes,  he  took  a  sidelong  look  to 
right  and  left,  and  seeing  a  light  still  burning  feebly  within  the 
hall,  he  applied  for  a  second  his  own  keen  episcopal  eye  with 
great  reluctance  to  the  big  keyhole. 
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Next  moment  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  clapped  forcibly  upon  his 
right  shoulder,  and  turning  round  he  saw  the  burly  figure  of  an 
elderly  policeman,  with  inquisitive  bull's-eye  turned  full  upon  him 
in  the  most  orthodox  fashion. 

'  Now  then,  my  man,'  the  policeman  said,  glancing  with  scant 
regard  at  his  hat  and  gaiters,  '  you've  got  to  come  along  with  me, 
I  take  it.  I've  been  watchin'  you  all  the  way  down  the  street, 
and  I  know  what  you're  up  to.  You're  loiterin'  about  with  intent 
to  commit  a  felony,  that's  just  about  the  size  of  what  you're 
doinV 

Dr.  Brandreth  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  answered 
in  his  severest  tone,  '  My  good  fellow,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I 
am  the  Bishop  of  Whitchester.  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
number  of  my  own  door,  and  I've  been  trying  the  latch-key,  on 
my  return  from  the  House  of  Lords,  to  see  which  keyhole  it 
happened  to  open.' 

The  policeman  smiled  a  professional  smile  of  waggish  in- 
credulity. '  Bishop,  indeed ! '  he  echoed  contemptuously.  *  House 
of  Lords  !  Exact  number  !  Gammon  and  spinach !  Very  well 
got  up,  indeed,  'specially  the  leggin's.  But  it  won't  go  down.  It's 
been  tried  on  afore.  Bishops  is  played  out,  my  man,  I  tell  you. 
I  'spose,  now,  you've  just  been  dinin'  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  havin'  a  little  private  conversation  at  Lambeth  Palace  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ! '  And  the  policeman  winked  the 
wink  of  a  knowing  one  at  his  own  pleasantries  with  immense 
satisfaction. 

'  Constable,'  the  Bishop  said  sternly,  '  this  levity  is  out  of 
place.  If  you  do  not  believe  me  to  be  what  my  dress  proclaims 
me,  then  you  should  at  least  take  me  into  custody  as  a  suspicious 
person  without  insulting  my  character  and  dignity.  Go  down 
with  me  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  cab,  and  I  will  soon 
prove  to  you  that  you  are  quite  mistaken.' 

The  policeman  put  his  finger  rudely  to  the  side  of  his  nose. 

*  Character  and  dignity,'  he  replied  with  unbecoming  amusement — 

*  character  and  dignity,  indeed  !     Why,  my  good  man,  I  know 
you  well  enough,  don't  you  trouble  yourself.     My  mates  and  me, 
we've  been  lookin'  for  you  here  this  three  months.     Think  I  don't 
remember  you  ?     Oh,  but  I  do,  though.     Why,  you're  the  party 
as  got  into  a  private  house  in  Pimlico  last  year,  a-representing 
yourself  to  be  a  doctor,  an'  cribbed  a  gold  watch  and  a  'ole  lot  of 
real  silver  from  the  unsuspectin'  family.     Come  along  with  me, 
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Bishop,  I'm  a-goin'  to  take  your  reverence  right  off  down  to  the 
station.' 

The  poor  Bishop  temporised  and  expostulated,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  He  even  ventured,  sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  silver  key  in  unlocking  the  hard  heart  of  the 
mistaken  constable ;  but  that  virtuous  officer  with  much  spirit 
indignantly  repudiated  any  such  insidious  assaults  upon  his 
professional  incorruptibility.  The  Bishop  inwardly  groaned  and 
followed  him.  '  How  easily,'  he  thought  to  himself  with  a  sigh, 
4  even  the  most  innocent  and  respectable  of  men  may  fall  unawares 
under  a  disgraceful  suspicion.'  For  it  is  only  in  a  limited  and 
technical  sense  that  Bishops  regard  themselves  as  miserable  sinners. 

Even  as  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  he  saw  standing 
under  a  neighbouring  doorway  a  person  who  was  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  escape  notice,  and  in  whom  his  quick  eye  imme- 
diately detected  the  bodily  presence  of  Captain  Burbury. 

The  Bishop  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  This  was  clearly  quite 
providential.  Under  any  other  circumstance  he  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  curious  to  know  how  Captain  Burbury  came  to  be 
lingering  so  close  beside  his  own  hired  house  at  that  unseemly 
hour.  He  would  have  suspected  an  audacious  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  Iris,  contrary  to  the  presumed  wishes  and  desires 
of  her  affectionate  parents.  But,  just  as  things  then  stood,  the 
Bishop  was  inclined  to  hail  with  delight  the  presence  of  any- 
body whatsoever  who  could  personally  identify  him.  He  was 
in  a  lenient  mood  as  to  unproved  suspicions.  To  his  horror, 
however,  Captain  Burbury,  casting  a  rapid  glance  sideways  at 
his  episcopal  costume,  silhouetted  out  strikingly  against  the  light 
from  the  policeman's  bull's-eye,  turned  his  back  upon  the  pair 
with  evident  disinclination  then  and  there  to  meet  him,  and 
began  to  walk  rapidly  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  a  moment  for  action. 
Captain  Burbury  must  be  made  to  recognise  him.  Half-breaking 
away  from  the  burly  policeman,  who  still,  however,  kept  his  solid 
hand  firmly  gripped  around  the  episcopal  forearm,  the  Bishop 
positively  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  towards  the  somewhat 
slinking  and  retreating  captain,  closely  followed  by  the  angry 
constable,  who  dragged  him  back  with  all  his  force,  at  the  same 
time  springing  his  rattle  violently. 

*  Captain  Burbury,  Captain  Burbury ! '  gasped  the  breathless 
Bishop,  as  he  managed  at  last  to  come  within  earshot  of  the 
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retiring  figure.  '  Stop  a  minute,  I  beg  of  you.  Please  come  here 
and  explain  to  the  constable.' 

Captain  Burbury  turned  slowly  round  and  faced  his  two  pur- 
suers with  obvious  reluctance.  For  a  second  he  seemed  hardly  to 
recognise  the  Bishop :  then  he  bowed  a  little  stiffly,  and  observed 
in  a  somewhat  constrained  voice,  '  The  Bishop.  How  singular ! 
Good  evening.  I  suppose  ....  this  officer  ....  is  showing 
you  the  way  home  to  your  new  quarters.' 

The  policeman's  sharp  eye  lost  none  of  these  small  touches. 
'  Doesn't  want  to  get  lagged  hisself,'  he  thought  silently.  *  Didn't 
half  like  the  other  fellow  letting  me  see  he  was  a  pal  of  his  after 
I'd  copped  him  ! ' 

'  Captain  Burbury,'  the  Bishop  said,  panting,  '  I  have  most 
unfortunately  forgotten  the  number  of  my  new  house.  I  was 
rather  imprudently  trying  to  open  the  doors  all  along  the  street 
with  the  latch-key  which  Mrs.  Brandreth  gave  me  on  my  leaving 
home  for  the  House  of  Lords  this  morning,  in  order  to  see  which 
lock  it  fitted,  when  this  constable  quite  properly  observed,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  misinterpreted  my  action.  He  believes  I  am 
loitering  about  to  commit  a  felony.  Have  the  goodness,  please, 
to  tell  him  who  I  am.' 

*  This  is  the  Bishop  of  Whitchester,'  Harry  Burbury  answered, 
very  red,  and  with  a  growing  sense  of  painful  discomfort,  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  the  Bishop  would  turn  round  upon  him 
and  ask  how  he  came  to  be  there. 

*  Ho,   ho,   ho ! '   the   constable   thought   to   himself  merrily. 
*  Bishop  and  Captain  !     Captain  and  Bishop  !     That's  a  good  one, 
that  is !     They're  a  gang,  they  are.     Very  well  got  up,  too,  the 
blooming  pair  of  'em.     But  they're  a  couple  of  strong  'uns,  that's 
what  I  call  'em.     I  won't  let  on  that  I  twig  'em  for  the  present. 
Two  able-bodied  burglars  at  once  on  one's  hands  is  no  joke,  even 
for  the  youngest  and  activest  members  of  the  force.     I'll  just  wait 
till  Q  94  answers  my  rattle.     Meanwhile,  as  they  says  at  the 
theayter,  I  will  dissemble.' 

And  he  dissembled  for  the  moment  with  such  admirable  effect 
that  the  Bishop  fairly  thought  the  incident  settled,  and  began  to 
congratulate  himself  in  his  own  mind  on  this  truly  providential 
nocturnal  meeting  with  Captain  Burbury. 

1  An'  what's  his  Lordship's  exact  number  ?  '  the  constable 
asked  with  a  scarcely  suppressed  ironical  emphasis  on  the  title  of 
honour. 
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'Two  hundred  and  seventy,'  Harry  Burbury  answered,  trembling. 

*  Two  hundred  and  seventy ! '  the  guardian  of  the  peace  re- 
peated slowly.     *  Two  hundred  and  seventy !     So  that's  it,  is  it  ? 
Why,  bless  my  soul,  that's  the  very  door  that  the  military  gent 
was  a-lurkin'  and  a-skulkin'  on  !     Perhaps  you've  got  a  latch-key 
about  you  somewhere  for  that  one  too,  eh,  Captain  ? ' 

Before  the  Bishop  could  indignantly  repel  this  last  shameful 
insinuation,  Q  94,  summoned  hastily  by  his  neighbour's  rattle  from 
the  next  beat,  came  running  up  in  eager  expectation. 

*  All  right,  Simson,'  the  Bishop's  original  captor  exclaimed  joy- 
fully, now  throwing  off  the  mask  and  ceasing  to  dissemble.  '  This 
is  a  good  job,  this  lot.     This  here  reverend  gentleman's  the  Bishop 
of  Whitchester,  an'  his  Lordship's  been  a-loiterin'  round  in  Eaton 
Place  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony.     I  ketched  him  at  it  a-tryin' 
the  latch-keys.     This  other  military  gent's  his  friend  the  Captain, 
as  can  answer  confidential  for  his  perfect  respectability.     Ho,  ho, 
ho !     Security  ain't  good  enough.     The  Captain  was  a-skulkin'  and 
a-loungin'  round  the  aireys  hisself,  an'  didn't  want  at  first  to  re- 
cognise his  Lordship.     But  the  Bishop,  he  very  properly  insisted 
on  it.     It's  a  gang  this  is ;  that's  what  it  is ;  the  Bishop's  been 
wanted  this  three  months  to  my  certain  knowledge  as  the  medical 
gent  what  cribbed  the  silver.     I'll  take  along  his  Lordship,  Simson ; 
you  just  ketch  a  hold  of  the  Captain,  will  you  ?  ' 

Harry  Burbury  saw  at  once  that  remonstrance  and  explanation 
would  be  quite  ineffectual.  He  gave  himself  up  quietly  to  go  to 
the  station ;  and  the  Bishop,  fretting  and  fuming  with  speechless 
indignation,  followed  behind  as  fast  as  his  gaitered  legs  would 
carry  him. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  the  Bishop,  to  his  great  surprise,  found 
his  protestations  of  innocence  and  references  to  character  dis- 
regarded with  a  lordly  indifference  which  quite  astounded  him. 
He  was  treated  with  more  obvious  disrespect,  in  fact,  than  the 
merest  curate  in  a  country  parish.  He  turned  to  Harry  Burbury 
for  sympathy.  But  Harry  only  smiled  a  soured  smile,  and  ob- 
served bitterly,  '  It  is  so  easy  to  condemn  anybody,  you  know,  upon 
mere  suspicion.' 

The  Bishop  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience.  It  was  somewhat  in- 
creased when  the  inspector  in  charge  quietly  remarked,  '  I  feel 
a  moral  certainty  that  my  officers  are  right ;  but  still,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  dress  you  wear — a  very  clever  disguise,  certainly 
—  I'll  send  one  of  them  to  make  inquiries  at  the  address  you  men- 
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tion.  Meanwhile,  Thompson,  lock  'em  up  separately  in  the  general 
lock-up.  We're  very  full  to-night,  Bishop.  I'm  sorry  we  can't 
accommodate  you  with  a  private  cell.  It's  irregular,  I  know,  but 
we're  terribly  overcrowded.  You'll  have  to  go  in  along  with  a 
couple  of  other  prisoners.' 

Moral  certainty !  The  Bishop  started  visibly  at  the  phrase. 
It'3  hard  to  condemn  a  man  unheard  upon  a  moral  certainty ! 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  the  Bishop  allowed  himself  to 
be  quietly  thrust  into  a  large  cell  already  occupied  by  two  other 
amiable-looking  prisoners.  One  of  them,  to  judge  by  the  fashion 
in  which  he  wore  his  hair,  had  very  lately  completed  his  term  of 
residence  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  houses  of  detention  ;  the  other 
looked  rather  as  though  he  were  at  present  merely  a  candidate  for 
the  same  distinction  in  the  near  future. 

Both  the  men  looked  at  the  new-comer  with  deep  interest ;  but 
as  he  withdrew  at  once  into  the  far  corner,  and  seated  himself 
suspiciously  upon  the  bed,  without  displaying  any  desire  to  engage 
in  conversation,  common  politeness  prevented  them  from  remark- 
ing upon  the  singularity  of  his  costume  in  such  a  position.  So 
they  went  on  with  their  own  confabulation  quite  unconcernedly 
after  a  moment,  taking  no  further  notice  in  any  way  of  their 
distinguished  clerical  companion. 

*  Then  that's  not  the  business  you're  lagged  upon  ?  '  one  of 
them  said  coolly  to  the  other.     'It  isn't  the  adjutant's  accounts, 
you  think  ?     It's  the  other  matter,  is  it  ?  ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  the  second  man  answered  quietly.     '  If  it  had  been 
the  adjutant's  accounts,  you  see,  I'd  have  rounded,  of  course,  on 
Billy  the  Growler.     I  never  did  like  that  fellow,  the  Growler,  you 
know  ;  an'  I  don't  see  why  I  should  have  my  five  years  for  it,  when 
he's  had  the  best  part  of  the  swag,  look  'ee.     I  had  no  hand  in  it, 
confound  it.     It  was  all  the  Growler.     I  didn't  even  get  nothink 
out  of  it.     That  ain't  fair  now,  is  it,  I  put  it  to  you  ? ' 

'  No,  it  ain't,'  the  first  man  answered,  the  close-cropped  one. 
*  But  there'll  be  some  sort  of  inquiry  about  it  now,  in  course,  for 
—worse  luck  for  the  Growler — I  heard  this  evenin'  the  court- 
martial's  acquitted  that  there  Captain  Somebody.  They'll  look 
about  soon  for  some  one  else,  I  take  it,  to  put  the  blame 
upon.' 

The  other  man  laughed.  'Not  that,'  he  put  in  carelessly. 
'  The  court-martial's  acquitted  him,  but  nobody  don't  believe  he 
didn't  take  it.  Nobody  ain't  going  to  suspect  the  Growler. 
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Every  one  says  it's  a  moral  certainty  that  that  Captain  Thingummy 
there  he  took  the  money.' 

The  Bishop  drew  a  long  breath.  After  all,  this  whole  incident 
had  been  truly  providential.  No  names  were  mentioned,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  Bishop  felt  con- 
vinced the  person  referred  to  was  Harry  Burbury.  Could  he  have 
been  placed  in  this  truly  ludicrous  position  for  a  wise  reason — on 
purpose  to  help  in  extricating  an  innocent  person  from  an  unde- 
served calumny  ?  The  Bishop,  with  all  his  little  failings,  was  at 
bottom  a  right-minded  and  tender-hearted  man.  He  would  not 
have  grudged  even  that  awkward  hour  of  disagreeable  detention  in 
a  common  lock-up  if  he  could  be  of  any  service,  through  his  unjust 
incarceration,  to  one  of  his  dear  but  wrongfully  suspected  brethren. 

The  men  soon  relapsed  into  silence,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  bed  and  the  bunk,  which  they  assumed  as  by  right, 
being  the  first  comers.  The  Bishop,  never  speaking  a  word  to 
either,  but  ruminating  strangely  in  his  own  mind,  took  his  own 
seat  in  silence  on  the  solitary  chair  over  in  the  corner. 

The  minutes  wore  away  slowly,  and  the  Bishop  nodded  now 
and  then  in  a  quiet  doze,  till  the  clock  of  the  nearest  church  had 
struck  four.  Then,  the  door  of  the  big  cell  was  opened  suddenly, 
and  the  inspector,  with  consternation  and  horror  depicted  legibly 
upon  every  fibre  of  his  speaking  countenance,  entered  the  cell 
with  a  deferential  bow. 

4  My  Lord,'  he  cried  in  his  politest  tone  to  the  delighted 
Bishop,  '  your  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  door,  and  your  coachman 
and  footman  have  come  here  to  identify  you — a  formality  which  I 
am  sure  will  hardly  be  needful.  I  must  apologise  most  sincerely 
for  the  very  unfortunate ' 

The  Bishop  held  up  his  finger  warningly.  Both  the  other 
occupants  of  the  cell  were  fast  asleep,  '  Don't  wake  them,'  the 
Bishop  whispered  in  an  anxious  tone.  *  I  naturally  don't  wish 
this  story  to  get  about.' 

The  inspector  bowed  again.  Nothing  could  better  have 
suited  his  wishes.  His  constables  had  made  a  foolish  mistake, 
and  the  laugh  would  have  been  against  them  in  the  force  itself, 
far  more  than  against  the  right  reverend  gentleman.  'Who 
arrested  the  Bishop  ?  '  would  soon  have  become  the  joke  of  the 
day  among  the  street  Arabs.  Besides,  had  he  not,  under  stress 
of  circumstances,  been  committing  the  irregularity  of  putting  as 
many  as  three  prisoners  in  a  single  cell? 
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'  As  you  wish,  my  Lord,'  he  answered  submissively,  and  bowed 
the  Bishop  with  profound  respect  into  the  outer  room. 

There  John  and  the  footman  were  waiting  formally  to  recog- 
nise him,  and  the  carriage  stood  ostentatiously  at  the  door  to 
carry  him  home  again. 

'  Inspector,'  the  Bishop  said  quietly,  *  you  need  not  apologise 
further.  But  I  don't  want  this  most  unfortunate  affair  to  get 
publicly  spoken  about.  You  will  easily  perceive  that  it  might 
be  regarded  by — ahem  ! — some  irreverent  persons  in  a  ludicrous 
light.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  request  your  constables  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  one  another  or  to  anybody  else.' 

'My  Lord,'  the  inspector  said,  with  a  feeling  of  the  most 
profound  relief,  'you  may  rely  upon  it  that  not  a  single  soul 
except  the  parties  concerned  shall  ever  hear  a  word  of  the 
matter.' 

'And  my  companion  in  misfortune?'  the  Bishop  asked, 
smiling. 

The  inspector,  in  his  fluster  of  anxiety  about  the  great 
prelate,  had  clean  forgotten  poor  Harry  Burbury.  He  went  off  at 
once  to  release  the  young  man  and  make  him  a  further  nicely 
graduated  apology. 

'  Captain  Burbury,'  the  Bishop  said,  '  can  I  drive  you  anywhere  ? 
Where  are  you  stopping  ?  ' 

Harry's  face  reddened  a  little.  'Nowhere,  in  fact, 'he answered 
awkwardly.  '  The  truth  is,  I  have  only  just  run  up  from  Alder- 
shot,  and  had  meant  to  put  up  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.' 

Companionship  in  misfortune  emollit  mores.  The  Bishop 
relaxed  his  features  and  smiled  graciously.  'It's  too  late  to  go 
there  now,'  he  said  with  unwonted  kindliness.  '  You  had  better 
come  round  to  Eaton  Place  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Brandreth  will  try 
to  find  a  comfortable  bed  for  you.' 

Harry,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  followed  the  Bishop 
timidly  out  to  the  carriage. 

As  soon  as  they  had  seated  themselves  on  the  well-padded 
cushions  of  the  comfortable  episcopal  brougham,  the  Bishop  sud- 
denly turned  round  and  asked  his  companion,  '  Captain  Burbury, 
do  you  happen  to  know  anybody  anywhere  who  is  called — excuse 
the  nickname — the  Growler  ?  ' 

Captain  Burbury  started  in  surprise.  '  The  Growler ! '  he 
cried.  '  Why,  yes,  certainly.  He's  the  adjutant's  orderly  in  my 
own  regiment.' 
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The  Bishop  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the  young  man's  arm. 
'  My  dear  Captain  Burbury,'  he  said  softly,  *  I  believe  I  can  do 
you  a  slight  service.  I  have  found  a  clue  to  the  man  who  really 
embezzled  the  regimental  money.' 

The  carriage  swam  around  before  Harry  Burbury  1s  eyes,  and 
he  clutched  the  arm-rest  by  the  window  tightly  with  his  hand. 
After  all,  then,  the  Bishop  at  any  rate  did  not  wholly  suspect  and 
mistrust  him  !  Perhaps  in  the  end  he  might  marry  Iris  ! 

'  My  dear,'  the  Bishop  said  to  his  wife,  on  the  morning  when 
the  adjutant's  orderly  was  first  examined  at  Aldershot  on  the 
charge  of  embezzlement,  '  this  strongly  enforces  the  casual  remark 
I  happened  to  make  to  you  the  other  day  about  the  difference 
between  moral  and  legal  certainty.' 

'  And  as  soon  as  this  wretched  man  is  really  convicted,'  Mrs. 
Brandreth  observed  timidly,  '  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  announce  that  Iris  is  engaged  to  Captain  Burbury.' 

When  you  have  once  rendered  a  man  a  signal  service,  you 
always  retain  a  friendly  feeling  for  him.  The  Bishop  looked  up 
benevolently  from  his  paper.  '  Well,  Charlotte,'  he  said,  '  he  seems 
a  very  proper,  well-conducted  young  man,  and  though  I  should 
certainly  myself  have  preferred  Canon  Robinson,  I  don't  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  and  Iris,  if  they  like  one  another,  shouldn't 
be  married  as  soon  as  convenient  to  you.' 
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WHEN  the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  parson  in  Yorkshire,  he  had 
in  his  parish  a  blacksmith  blessed  or  afflicted — which  shall  we 
say  ? — with  seven  daughters  and  not  a  son.  Now  the  parish 
was  a  newly  constituted  one,  and  it  had  a  temporary  licensed 
service  room ;  but  in  the  week  before  the  newly  erected  church 
was  to  be  consecrated,  the  blacksmith's  wife  presented  her  hus- 
band with  a  boy — his  first  boy.  Then  the  blacksmith  came  to 
the  parson,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued  : — 

Blacksmith :  '  Please,  sir,  I've  got  a  little  lad  at  last,  praised 
be,  and  I  want  to  have  him  baptized  on  Sunday.' 

Parson :  «  Why,  Joseph,  put  it  off  to  Thursday,  when  the  new 
church  will  be  consecrated ;  then  your  little  man  will  be  the  first 
child  christened  in  the  new  font  in  the  new  church.' 

Blacksmith  (shuffling  with  his  feet,  hitching  his  shoulders, 
looking  down) :  *  Please,  sir,  folks  say  that  t'  fust  child  as  is 
baptized  i'  a  new  church  is  bound  to  dee  (die).  The  old  un  (the 
devil)  claims  it.  Naw,  sir,  I've  seven  little  lasses,  and  but  one 
lad.  If  this  were  a  lass  again,  'twouldn't  'a  mattered  ;  but  as  it's 
a  lad — well,  sir,  I  won't  risk  it.' 

A  curious  instance  this  of  a  very  widespread  and  very  ancient 
superstition,  the  origin  of  which  we  shall  arrive  at  presently. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  the  several  forms  it  takes.  All 
over  the  North  of  Europe  the  greatest  aversion  is  felt  to  be  the 
first  to  enter  a  new  building,  or  go  over  a  newly  built  bridge.  If 
to  do  this  is  not  thought  everywhere  and  in  all  cases  to  entail 
death,  it  is  considered  supremely  unlucky.  Several  German 
legends  are  connected  with  this  superstition.  The  reader,  if  he 
has  been  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  has  doubtless  had  the  rift  in  the  great 
door  pointed  out  to  him,  and  has  been  told  how  it  came  there. 
The  devil  and  the  architect  made  a  compact  that  the  first  should 
supply  the  plans  and  the  second  gain  the  kudos  ;  and  the  devil's 
pay  was  to  be  the  first  who  crossed  the  threshold  when  the  church 
was  built.  When  the  building  was  nearly  complete,  the  archi- 
tect's conscience  smote  him,  and  he  confessed  the  compact  to  the 
bishop.  *  We'll  do  him,'  said  the  prelate  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  said 
something  to  this  effect  in  terms  more  appropriate  to  the  century 
in  which  he  lived,  and  to  his  high  ecclesiastical  office. 
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When  the  procession  formed  to  enter  the  minster  for  the 
consecration,  the  devil  lurked  in  ambush  behind  a  pillar,  and 
fixed  his  wicked  eye  on  a  fine  fat  and  succulent  little  chorister  as 
his  destined  prey.  But  alas  for  his  hopes  !  this  fat  little  boy  had 
been  given  his  instructions,  and,  as  he  neared  the  great  door, 
loosed  the  chain  of  a  wolf  and  sent  it  through.  The  evil  one 
uttered  a  howl  of  rage,  snatched  up  the  wolf  and  rushed  away, 
giving  the  door  a  kick,  as  he  passed  it,  that  split  the  solid  oak. 

The  castle  of  Gleichberg,  near  Bonskild,  was  erected  by  the 
devil  in  one  night.  The  Baron  of  Gleichberg  was  threatened  by 
his  foes,  and  he  promised  to  give  the  devil  his  daughter  if  he 
erected  the  castle  before  cockcrow.  The  nurse  overheard  the 
compact,  and,  just  as  the  castle  was  finished,  set  fire  to  a  stack 
of  corn.  The  cock,  seeing  the  light,  thought  morning  had  come, 
and  crowed  before  the  last  stone  was  added  to  the  walls.  The 
devil  in  a  rage  carried  off  the  old  baron — and  served  him  right 
— instead  of  the  maiden.  We  shall  see  presently  how  this  story 
works  into  our  subject. 

At  Frankfort  may  be  seen,  on  the  Sachsenhauser  Bridge,  an 
iron  rod  with  a  gilt  cock  on  the  top.  This  is  the  reason:  An 
architect  undertook  to  build  the  bridge  within  a  fixed  time,  but 
three  days  before  that  on  which  he  had  contracted  to  complete  it 
the  bridge  was  only  half  finished.  In  his  distress  he  invoked  the 
devil,  who  undertook  to  complete  it  if  he  might  receive  the  first 
who  crossed  the  bridge.  The  work  was  done  by  the  appointed 
day,  and  then  the  architect  drove  a  cock  over  the  bridge.  The 
devil,  who  had  reckoned  on  getting  a  human  being,  was  furious  ; 
he  tore  the  poor  cock  in  two,  and  flung  it  with  such  violence  at 
the  bridge  that  he  knocked  two  holes  it,  which  to  the  present  day 
cannot  be  closed,  for  if  stones  are  put  in  by  day  they  are  torn  out 
by  night.  In  memorial  of  the  event,  the  image  of  the  cock  was 
set  up  on  the  bridge. 

Sometimes  the  owner  of  a  house  or  barn  calls  in  the  devil, 
and  forfeits  his  life  or  his  soul  by  so  doing,  which  falls  to  the 
devil  when  the  building  is  complete. 

And  now,  without  further  quotation  of  examples,  what  do  they 
mean  ?  They  mean  this — that  in  remote  times  a  sacrifice  of  some 
sort  was  offered  at  the  completion  of  a  building ;  but  not  only  at 
the  completion — the  foundations  of  a  house,  a  castle,  a  bridge,  a 
town,  even  a  church,  were  laid  in  blood.  In  heathen  times  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  god  under  whose  protection  the  build- 
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ing  was  placed  ;  in  Christian  times  the  sacrifice  continued,  but 
was  given  another  signification.  It  was  said  that  no  edifice 
would  stand  firmly  unless  the  foundations  were  laid  in  blood. 
Usually  some  animal  was  placed  under  the  corner-stone — a  dog,  a 
sow,  a  wolf,  a  black  cock,  a  goat,  sometimes  the  body  of  a  male- 
factor who  had  been  executed  for  his  crimes. 

Here  is  a  ghastly  story,  given  by  Thiele  in  his  '  Danish  Folk- 
tales.' Many  years  ago,  when  the  ramparts  were  being  raised  round 
Copenhagen,  the  wall  always  sank,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  it  to  stand  firm.  They  therefore  took  a  little  innocent  girl, 
placed  her  in  a  chair  by  a  table,  and  gave  her  playthings  and 
sweetmeats.  While  she  thus  sat  enjoying  herself,  twelve  masons 
built  an  arch  over  her,  which,  when  completed,  they  covered  with 
earth  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets.  By  this  process  the 
walls  were  made  solid. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Bridge  Gate  of  the  Bremen  city 
walls  was  demolished,  the  skeleton  of  a  child  was  found  em- 
bedded in  the  foundations. 

Heinrich  Heine  says  on  this  subject :  '  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  opinion  prevailed  that  when  any  building  was  to  be  erected 
something  living  must  be  killed,  in  the  blood  of  which  the  foun- 
dation had  to  be  laid,  by  which  process  the  building  would  be 
secured  from  falling  ;  and  in  ballads  and  traditions  the  re- 
membrance is  still  preserved  how  children  and  animals  were 
slaughtered  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  large  buildings  with 
their  blood.' 

The  story  of  the  walls  of  Copenhagen  comes  to  us  only  as  a 
tradition,  but  the  horrible  truth  must  be  told  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  is  no  invention  of  the  fancy,  but  a  fact.  We  have  an 
allusion  to  this  custom  in  the  '  British  History  '  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  who  relates  how  Vortigern  was  building  a  castle, 
when  the  foundations  sank.  Then  he  consulted  wise  men,  and 
they  told  him  that  he  must  lay  a  fatherless  boy  under  them,  and 
so  only  could  they  be  made  to  stand. 

Throughout  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  North  Germany 
tradition  associates  some  animal  with  every  church,  and  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Kirk-Grim.  These  are  the  goblin  apparitions  of 
the  beasts  that  were  buried  under  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
churches.  It  is  the  same  in  Devonshire — the  writer  will  not  say 
at  the  present  day,  but  certainly  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Indeed, 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  drew  up  a  list  of  the  Kirk-Grims  that 
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haunted  all  the  neighbouring  parishes.  To  the  church  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  lived  belonged  two  white  sows  yoked  together 
with  a  silver  chain ;  to  another  a  black  dog ;  to  a  third  a  ghostly 
calf;  to  a  fourth  a  white  lamb. 

Afzelius,  in  his  collection  of  Swedish  folk-tales,  says :  '  Heathen 
superstition  did  not  fail  to  show  itself  in  the  construction  of 
Christian  churches.  In  laying  the  foundation,  the  people  re- 
tained something  of  their  former  religion,  and  sacrificed  to  their 
old  deities,  whom  they  could  not  forget,  some  animal,  which  they 
buried  alive,  either  under  the  foundation  or  without  the  wall. 
The  spectre  of  this  animal  is  said  to  wander  about  the  churchyard 
by  night,  and  is  called  the  Kirk-Grim.  '  A  tradition  has  also  been 
preserved  that  under  the  altar  in  the  first  Christian  churches  a 
lamb  was  usually  buried,  which  imparted  security  and  duration 
to  the  edifice.  This  is  an  emblem  of  the  true  Church  Lamb — the 
Saviour,  Who  is  the  Corner  stone  of  His  Church.  When  any  one 
enters  a  church  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  service,  he  may  chance 
to  see  a  little  lamb  spring  across  the  quire  and  vanish.  This  is 
the  church  lamb.  When  it  appears  to  a  person  in  the  church- 
yard, particularly  to  the  grave-diggers,  it  is  said  to  forebode  the 
death  of  a  child.' 

Thiele,  in  his  Danish  folk-tales,  says  much  the  same  of  the 
churches  in  Denmark.  He  assures  us  that  every  church  has  a 
Kirk-Grim,  who  dwells  either  in  the  tower  or  in  some  other  place 
of  concealment ;  and  he  tells  a  queer  story  of  a  strand-spectre, 
or  the  ghost  of  a  man  drowned  and  washed  ashore,  wrestling 
with  the  church-grim.  A  peasant  was  walking  by  the  sea-shore 
when  one  of  these  strand-spectres  leaped  on  his  back  and  screamed 
in  his  ear,  *  Carry  me  to  the  church ! '  The  man  did  so ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  graveyard,  the  strand-ghost  left  him  and 
leaped  over  the  cemetery  wall,  whereupon  the  Kirk-Grim  flew  at 
him,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued  between  them.  After  having 
fought  for  awhile,  they  both  desisted,  and  the  strand-ghost  said 
to  the  peasant,  '  Did  I  stand  up  well  ?  '  The  man  replied,  '  No.' 
The  battle  recommenced,  ;°nd  when  the  round  was  out  the  spectre 
of  the  shore  asked,  *  Did  I  stand  up  well  this  time  ?  '  '  Middling,' 
answered  the  peasant.  The  fight  then  recommenced,  and  the 
strand-ghost  for  the  third  time  said,  l  Now  have  I  stood  up  well  ?  ' 
The  peasant  answered,  '  Yes.'  '  Ah  !  '  said  the  spectre,  *  it  is  well 
for  thee  that  thou  hast  thus  answered,  for  otherwise  I  would  have 
broken  thy  neck.' 
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At  Niverod,  as  a  woman  was  going  to  milk  her  cows,  she  saw  a 
corpse  that  had  been  washed  up  on  the  sand,  and  noticed  that  a 
large  money-bag  was  about  its  waist.  This  she  appropriated. 
Next  night  the  strand-spectre  came  to  her  window  and  bade  her 
follow.  She  obeyed,  and,  when  she  was  outside  her  house,  the 
ghost  said,  '  Take  me  by  the  leg,  and  draw  me  to  the  church.' 
But  the  nearest  church  lay  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
When  the  church  appeared  in  sight,  the  dead  man  said,  '  Let  go 
now  ;  run  lest  the  Kirk-Grim  lay  hold  of  thee.'  She  did  accord- 
ingly ;  and  scarcely  had  the  corpse  got  over  the  wall,  when  the 
Kirk-Grim  sallied  forth  after  the  woman  and  seized  her  by  the 
petticoat,  which,  being  old,  gave  way,  and  she  slipped  home  in 
safety. 

When  Floris  III.,  Count  of  Holland,  returned  from  having 
homage  done  him  at  Walcheren,  he  sent  the  best  workmen  to 
Flanders  to  restore  the  dams  or  dykes  which  were  in  bad  condition. 
One  dam  could  not  be  stopped,  as  it  crossed  a  quicksand,  and  the 
men  were  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  do.  Then  a-  Dutchman 
seized  a  dog  by  its  tail  and  flung  it  into  the  quicksand,  and 
hastily  the  workmen  threw  fagots  over  it  and  constructed  their 
dam,  which  is  called  to  this  day  after  it  Hontsdamm. 

An  inspector  of  dams  on  the  Elbe,  in  1813,  in  his  'Praxis,' 
relates  that,  as  he  was  engaged  on  a  peculiarly  difficult  dyke,  an 
old  peasant  assured  him  it  never  would  be  made  solid  without  he 
first  sank  a  living  child  under  its  foundations. 

In  some  cases  the  origin  of  the  animal  connection  with  the 
building  is  completely  forgotten,  and  a  new  fable  has  been 
invented  to  explain  it.  For  instance,  over  the  church  door  at 
Georgenzell,  in  Franconia,  is  a  great  carved  wolfs  head ;  and  the 
story  goes  that  when  the  builders  were  engaged  on  the  church  a 
wolf  defended  them  against  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  In 
gratitude  for  this  service  they  sculptured  his  head  over  the  portal. 
But  what  is  most  probable  is  that  they  buried  a  live  wolf  under 
the  foundation,  and  he,  as  Kirk-Grim,  was  their  spectral  defence. 
The  Castle  of  Henneberg  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  a  hen 
having  laid  an  egg  on  one  of  the  towers  when  it  was  completed, 
and  before  any  one  had  taken  up  his  habitation  in  it.  Far  more 
probably  a  hen  had  been  laid  alive  under  the  foundation-stone  to 
become  the  haunting  tutelary  spectre  of  the  castle.  The  black  dog 
of  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  well  known,  but  not  its  origin. 
Almost  certainly  its  bones  lie  beneath  the  foundations.  Popular 
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superstition  acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  spectre  dog,  but 
forgets  how  he  came  there. 

We  still  make  much  ado  about  laying  foundation-stones,  and 
bury  beneath  them  bottles  containing  coins.  This  ceremony  is 
the  lingering  on  in  a  feeble,  eviscerated  form  of  the  old  sacrifice. 
Money  is  now  substituted  for  a  living  animal,  and  the  living 
animal  was  a  substitute  for  a  human  victim. 

Quite  recently,  the  church  of  Holsworthy,  in  North  Devon,  has 
been  restored  and  in  part  rebuilt.  When  the  old  south  wall  of 
the  church  was  being  pulled  down,  a  cavity  was  discovered  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  wall,  in  which  were  human  remains  which 
crumbled  to  dust  on  exposure.  There  was  no  sign  of  its  having 
been  fashioned  as  a  tomb,  nor  any  external  mark  on  the  walls  to 
indicate  that  a  body  was  laid  there.  In  fact,  the  body  had  dis- 
tinctly been  laid  in  the  wall,  embedded  in  the  stones  and  mortar, 
and  the  wall  built  about  and  over  it.  Probably  it  was  the  body  of 
some  malefactor,  who  was  hanged,  and  then  deliberately  enclosed 
in  the  wall  to  secure  its  stability  for  one  thing,  and  likewise  that 
its  ghost  might  haunt  the  church  and  churchyard,  as  a  spiritual 
policeman,  warning  off  robbers  and  witches — to  be,  in  a  word, 
the  Holsworthy  church-grim.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
pre-Keformation  times  many  valuables  were  kept  in  the  church,  a 
great  deal  of  altar  plate,  and  the  money  collections  in  boxes  at 
shrines.  In  such  churches  as  St.  Albans,  and  Stone,  in  Kent,  there 
remain  to  this  day  traces  of  the  watch-lofts,  where  a  guardian 
was  always  watching  against  sacrilege,  against  the  plunder  of  the 
pilgrims'  offerings.  But  a  ghostly  watcher  was  more  economical 
than  one  who  ate  and  drank,  and  he  needed  no  relief ;  consequently 
most  churches  were  thus  furnished. 

Probably  fifty  years  ago  the  old  people  in  Holsworthy  knew 
and  talked  about  the  goblin  that  haunted  the  churchyard  and 
church  lane,  but  it  might  be  hard  to  recover  any  such  tradition 
in  these  days  of  board  schools  and  general  enlightenment. 

Many  a  church  has  a  story  of  a  murder  attached  to  it — the 
murder  of  an  apprentice,  may  be,  by  his  master,  through  jealousy 
because  the  apprentice  carved  a  pillar,  or  wrought  a  corbel,  or 
designed  a  window  better  than  his  master. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a  church  in  England,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  writer  of  this  article  cannot  name  it,  as  he  did 
not  preserve  the  name  when  he  cut  the  story  out  of  a  local  weekly 
paper.  Three  masons,  who  were  engaged  in  building  this  church, 
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found  on  returning  to  their  work  each  morning  that  the  portion 
of  the  wall  which  they  had  completed  the  previous  day  had  fallen 
during  the  night.  The  head  mason  informed  his  comrades  one 
morning  that  he  had  dreamt  that  their  labours  would  continue  to 
come  to  naught  unless  they  vowed  that  day  to  immure  in  the 
structure  the  first  woman — wife  or  sister — who  should  arrive  with 
the  morning  meal  for  one  or  other  of  them.  They  all  took  the 
oath  ;  and  the  last  mason  had  hardly  been  sworn  before  the  head 
mason's  own  wife  made  her  appearance,  bringing  her  husband's 
breakfast.  He  kept  the  oath,  and  the  woman's  body  disappeared 
in  the  mass  of  rapidly  rising  masonry.  After  that  the  wall 
remained  solid  as  a  rock. 

Let  the  reader  recall  the  tower  built  by  Vortigern,  and  the 
advice  given  him  to  rear  the  wall  over  a  fatherless  boy.  We  have 
the  same  idea  in  both  stories. 

The  white  ladies  who  haunt  so  many  old  castles,  and  the 
*  radiant  boys '  who  are  the  goblins  attached  to  some  of  our  old 
manor-houses,  are  almost  certainly  reminiscences  of  the  victims 
buried  under  the  foundations  of  these  buildings. 

Grimm,  in  his  '  German  Mythology,'  says :  '  It  was  often 
thought  necessary  to  build  living  animals,  even  men,  into  the 
foundations  on  which  an  edifice  was  raised,  to  induce  the  earth  to 
bear  the  burden  laid  on  it.  By  this  horrible  custom  men  sup- 
posed that  they  ensured  the  stability  of  the  structure  and  gained 
other  advantages.  According  to  Danish  accounts,  a  lamb  was 
buried  under  every  altar,  and  a  living  horse  was  laid  in  every 
churchyard  before  a  human  corpse  was  placed  in  it.  Both  lamb 
and  horse  are  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  church  or  graveyard, 
and  betoken  death.  Under  other  houses  pigs  and  hens  were 
buried  alive.  A  continuance  of  fine  weather  was  secured  by 
building  a  living  cock  into  a  wall,  and  cattle  were  prevented  from 
straying  by  a  living  blind  dog  being  walled  in  under  the  threshold 
of  the  stable.  In  times  of  cattle  disease  the  Esthonians  buried 
one  of  their  cattle  under  the  doorstep.  In  1843,  when  a  new 
bridge  was  built  at  Halle,  the  people  insisted  that  it  was  necessary 
to  wall  in  a  living  child  into  the  pier  to  make  the  bridge  secure. 
When  the  Castle  of  Liebenstein  was  erected,  to  ensure  its  solidity 
and  safety  from  destruction  a  child  was  bought  of  its  mother  and 
built  into  the  wall.  The  story  goes  that  it  was  given  a  cake,  and 
it  cried  out,  "  Mother,  I  see  you."  Later,  as  the  wall  rose, 
"  Mother,  I  still  see  you ; "  and  when  the  last  stone  was  set, 
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"  Mother,  I  see  you  no  more."  In  the  surrounding  wall  of  the 
Castle  of  Eeichenfels  a  living  child  was  immured,  and  a  stone 
standing  a  little  forward  indicates  the  spot.  Spiel,  in  his  "  Archiv," 
relates  a  similar  story.  In  later  days  an  empty  coffin  was  built 
into  a  wall  as  a  symbol.'  At  Henneberg,  in  Saxony,  one  of  the 
masons  engaged  on  the  walls  sold  his  little  son  for  the  purpose. 
As  the  last  stone  shut  the  child  in,  it  cried,  '  Father,  I  am  in  the 
dark  ! '  and  then  the  mason  fell  off  the  ladder  on  which  he  stood 
and  broke  his  neck.  In  Greece  it  is  still  believed  that  whoever 
first  crosses  a  newly  laid  foundation  will  die  within  a  twelve- 
month, to  prevent  which  masons  still  kill  a  black  cock  or  a  lamb 
on  the  foundation-stone. 

At  Arta,  or  Narda,  the  ancient  Ambracia,  in  the  Turkish  vilajet 
of  Jannina,  masons  were  erecting  a  bridge,  which,  however,  they 
were  unable  to  complete,  as  it  continued  to  give  way.  Then,  says 
the  story,  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  Michael  was  heard  from 
heaven,  saying,  l  Build  in  a  human  being,  but  not  an  orphan  or  a 
stranger ;  only  the  head  mason's  wife  will  do.'  When  the  woman 
came  to  the  works  the  mason  pretended  that  he  had  dropped  his 
ring,  and  asked  his  wife  to  find  it.  As  she  was  stooping  in  the  trench 
for  the  foundation,  the  masons  fell  on  her  and  built  her  in.  As 
she  died  she  cursed  the  bridge,  that  it  should  shake  under  the 
feet  of  the  passer  over  it. 

An  equally  tragic  story  is  that  of  the  building  of  Scutari.  The 
workmen  were  engaged  on  its  fortifications  for  three  years,  but 
the  walls  would  not  stand.  Then  they  protested  that  the  only 
possible  way  to  succeed  was  to  lay  under  or  in  them  a  living 
human  being.  They  accordingly  laid  hold  of  a  young  woman  who 
brought  them  dinner,  and  immured  her. 

When  Detinetz,  on  the  Danube,  was  built  by  the  Sclaves,  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  sent  men  out  early  in  the  morning  to  lay 
hold  of  the  first  boy  they  met.  He  was  taken,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  laid  on  him.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  him — Dijete 
being,  in  Sclavonic,  a  boy. 

An  old  German  preacher,  Berthold,  certainly  alludes  to  this 
prevailing  superstition  and  long-continued  custom  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  when  he  says :  *  Know,  then,  that  when  you  have 
gotten  children  the  devil  sets  to  work  to  build  a  tower  over  you 
with  these  children.' 

In  all  probability  the  story  of  Eomulus  slaying  Eemus  when 
he  leaped  over  the  foundations  of  Rome  has  real  reference  to  a 
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sacrifice  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  city.  Pomponius  Mela 
speaks  of  the  brothers' of  Philasnus  being  buried  alive  in  the 
trench  of  circumvallation  of  a  new  town. 

In  many  cases  the  recollection  that  a  death  occurred  when  the 
church  or  castle  was  built  lingers  on ;  but  its  cause  is  forgotten, 
and  a  new  legend  has  been  invented  to  account  for  it.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  the  stories  of  the  murder  of  an  apprentice  by 
his  master.  An  apprentice  was  killed  and  buried  in  the  wall,  not 
out  of  jealousy,  but  out  of  a  notion  of  giving  stability  to  the  wall. 
Perhaps  the  Mohammedans  have  a  similar  notion,  for  when  the 
walls  of  Algiers  were  built  of  blocks  of  concrete,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  Christian  captive  named  Geronimo  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  blocks  and  the  rampart  built  over  and  about  him.  Since 
the  French  occupation  of  Algiers  a  subsidence  in  the  wall  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  blocks,  and  one  was  found  to  have  given  way. 
It  was  removed,  and  the  cast  of  Geronimo  was  discovered  in  the 
block.  The  body  had  gone  to  dust,  and  the  superincumbent 
weight  had  crushed  in  the  stone  sarcophagus.  The  block  is  now, 
we  believe,  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Algiers. 

In  1514  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Copenhagen  was 
erected.  A  carpenter's  assistant  had  an  altercation  with  his 
master,  as  to  which  had  the  steadiest  brain.  Then  the  master 
ran  a  beam  out  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  took  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
walked  out  on  the  beam,  and  struck  the  axe  into  the  end  of  it. 
4  There,'  said  he  to  his  man,  on  his  return,  '  go  out  and  recover 
the  axe.' 

The  assistant  instantly  obeyed.  He  walked  out ;  but  when  he 
was  stooping  to  take  hold  of  the  axe  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
double.  Then  he  asked,  '  Master,  which  of  them  ?  ' 

The  master  saw  that  he  had  lost  his  head,  and  it  was  all  up 
with  the  man,  so  b.B  said,  '  God  be  with  your  soul ! '  At  the  same 
moment  the  man  fell,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  market- 
place at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  true  version  of  the  story ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  man  was  flung  down  by  his  master, 
with  deliberate  purpose,  to  secure  by  his  death  the  stability  of 
the  spire  he  had  erected. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  architect  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
according  to  the  legend,  sold  himself  to  the  devil  for  the  plan, 
and  forfeited  his  life  when  the  building  was  in  progress.  This 
really  means  that  the  man  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  death, 
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probably  to  be  laid  under  the  tower  or  at  the  foundation  of  the 
choir,  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  enormous  superstructure, 
which  he  supposed  could  not  be  held  up  in  any  other  way. 

Much  of  the  same  class  are  the  stories  told  of  certain  rivers — 
that  they  demand  a  life  every  year.  Of  the  river  Dart  it  is 
said : — 

'  The  river  Dart,  the  river  Dart, 
Every  year  demands  a  heart ' 

— meaning  that  some  one  is  annually  drowned  in  it.  But  this  idea 
dates  back  from  heathen  times,  when  an  annual  sacrifice  was  made 
to  the  river.  In  Norway,  every  torrent  has  got  its  '  Strom-Grim,' 
and  every  waterfall  its  *  Fosse-Grim,'  which  demand  an  annual 
victim.  Grimm,  in  his  '  German  Mythology,'  says :  '  Although 
Christianity  forbade  these  sacrifices,  and  represented  the  old  water- 
spirits  as  demons,  yet  the  people  retain  a  certain  respect  and 
regard  for  them,  and  have  not  by  any  means  yet  given  up  their 
old  faith  in  them  and  their  power.'  And  he  goes  on  to  show  how 
that  the  idea  of  their  demanding  human  sacrifices  is  by  no  means 
a  thing  of  the  past.  He  says:  'To  this  day,  the  people  say 
when  any  one  is  drowned,  "  Ah,  well !  The  river-spirit  expects  his 
annual  victim,  but  prefers  an  innocent  child." ' 

Near  Leipzig,  the  young  people  bathe,  in  summer,  where  the 
Elster  falls  into  the  Pleisse.  The  place  is  dangerous,  because 
of  the  currents  and  deep  pools  among  the  sandbanks ;  and  the 
saying  goes  that  every  year  a  human  life  is  exacted  by  the  united 
streams.  Goethe  alludes  to  the  superstition  in  his  'Wilhelm 
Meister.'  He  says  that  it  is  commonly  reported  of  the  rivers,  and 
lakes,  and  the  sea,  that  they  require  the  life  of  an  innocent  child 
every  year;  but,  he  adds,  they  do  not  retain  the  corpses —  they  throw 
them  up  after  having  sucked  the  lives  out  of  them.  Once  a 
mother  had  her  child  drowned,  and  she  prayed  to  God  to  give  her 
back  at  least  the  body,  that  it  might  receive  Christian  burial.  She 
went  to  the  water's  edge,  when  a  storm  arose  and  washed  the  skull 
up  at  her  feet.  Next  came  the  trunk ;  and  she  collected  all  the 
bones  except  that  of  one  little  finger.  She  folded  them  in  her 
apron  and  carried  them  to  the  church.  On  reaching  her  destina- 
tion, she  was  surprised  to  find  her  burden  become  heavy,  when, 
on  opening  her  apron,  out  scrambled  the  child  alive,  but  wanting 
one  little  finger  bone. 

But  we  are  making  the  acquaintance  of  water-grims  and 
leaving  church-grims,  to  whom,  with  an  apology,  we  return. 
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In  Yorkshire,  the  Kirk-Grim  is  usually  a  huge  black  dog  with 
eyes  like  saucers,  and  is  called  a  pad-foot.  It  generally  frequents 
the  church  lanes ;  and  he  who  sees  it  knows  that  he  must  die 
within  the  year.  And  now — to  somewhat  relieve  this  ghastly 
subject — we  may  tell  an  odd  incident  connected  with  it,  to  which 
the  writer  contributed  something. 

On  a  stormy  night  in  November,  he  was  out  with  a  big  umbrella 
over  his  head,  that  had  a  handle  of  white  bone.  A  sudden  gust — 
and  the  umbrella  was  whisked  out  of  his  hand,  and  carried  away 
into  the  infinite  darkness  and  mist  of  rain. 

That  same  night  a  friend  of  his  was  walking  down  a  very 
lonely  church  lane,  between  hedges  and  fields,  without  a  house 
near.  In  the  loneliest,  most  haunted  portion  of  this  lane,  his 
feet  and  his  pulsation  and  breath  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  a  great  black  creature,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  way, 
shaking  itself  impatiently,  moving  forward,  then  bounding  on  one 
side,  then  running  to  the  other.  No  saucer  eyes,  it  is  true,  were 
visible,  but  it  had  a  white  nose  that,  to  the  horrified  traveller, 
seemed  lit  with  a  supernatural  phosphoric  radiance.  He  would 
not,  however,  being  a  man  of  education  and  intelligence,  admit  to 
himself  that  he  was  confronted  by  the  pad-foot ;  he  argued  with 
himself  that  what  he  saw  was  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog.  So  he 
addressed  it  in  broad  Yorkshire  :  '  Sith'ere  lass,  don't  be  trouble- 
some. There's  a  bonny  dog,  let  me  pass.  I've  no  stick.  I  wi'nt 
hurt  thee.  Come,  lass,  come,  let  me  by.' 

At  that  moment  a  blast  rushed  along  the  lane.  The  black 
dog,  monster,  pad-foot  made  a  leap  upon  the  terrified  man,  who 
screamed  with  fear.  He  felt  claws  in  him,  and  he  grasped — an 
umbrella.  Mine ! 
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IN  prison  pent  of  Personality, 

Full  of  the  petty  joys,  the  puny  pains, 
The  trivial  measure  of  life's  meaner  gains, 

How  then  the  outer  radiance  should  I  see 

But  through  high  slits  that  in  my  dungeon  be  ? 
For  ever  captive  to  these  galling  chains, 
What  can  it  profit  that  the  young  spring  reigns, 

Above,  beyond,  to  one  who  is  not  free  ? 

And  by  my  side  a  sly,  unsleeping  elf 

My  gaoler  is  through  long  hours  that  we  share, 
Shifting  upon  my  shoulders  all  his  care, 

Halving  with  me  his  little  hoard  of  pelf— 
Vainly  I  struggle  to  be  unaware 

Of  this  dull,  daily  torment  of  Myself! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SILAS   IS   CONVINCED. 

AT  first  Bessie  was  utterly  prostrated  by  the  blow  that  had  fallen 
on  her,  but  as  time  went  on  she  revived  a  little,  for  hers  was  a 
sanguine  nature  with  a  great  deal  of  elasticity  about  it.  Troubles 
sink  into  the  souls  of  some  like  water  into  a  sponge,  and  weigh 
them  down  almost  to  the  grave.  From  others  they  run  off  as  the 
water  would  if  poured  upon  marble,  merely  wetting  the  surface. 
She  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these,  but  rather  of  a 
substance  between  the  two — a  healthy,  happy-hearted  woman,  full 
of  beauty  and  vigour,  made  to  bloom  in  the  sunshine,  not  to 
languish  in  the  shadow  of  some  old  grief.  Women  of  her  stamp 
do  not  die  of  broken  hearts  or  condemn  themselves  to  lifelong 
celibacy  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  the  departed.  If  No.  1  is 
unfortunately  removed  they,  as  a  general  rule,  shed  many  a  tear 
and  suffer  many  a  pang,  and  after  a  decent  interval  very  sensibly 
turn  their  attention  to  No.  2. 

Still  it  was  a  very  pale-faced,  quiet  Bessie  who  went  to  and 
fro  about  the  place  after  the  visit  of  the  one-eyed  Kafir.  All  her 
irritability  had  left  her  now ;  she  no  longer  jumped  down  her 
uncle's  throat  about  his  having  despatched  John  to  Pretoria. 
Indeed,  on  that  very  evening  after  the  evil  tidings  came,  he  began 
to  reproach  himself  bitterly  in  her  presence  for  having  sent  her 
lover  away,  when  she  stopped  him. 

'  It  is  God's  will,  uncle,'  she  said  quietly.  *  You  only  did 
what  it  was  ordained  that  you  should  do.'  And  then  she  came 
and  laid  her  sunny  head  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder  and  cried  a 
little,  and  said  that  they  two  were  all  alone  in  the  world  now;  and 
he  comforted  her  in  the  best  fashion  that  he  could.  It  was  a 
curious  thing  that  they  neither  of  them  thought  much  of  Jess 
when  they  talked  thus  about  being  alone.  Jess  was  an  enigma,  a 
thing  apart  even  from  them.  When  she  was  there  she  was  loved 
and  allowed  to  go  her  own  way,  when  she  was  not  there  she  seemed 
to  fade  into  outer  darkness.  A  wall  came  down  between  her  and 
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her  belongings.  Of  course  they  were  both  very  fond  of  her, 
but  simple-natured  people  are  apt  to  shrink  involuntarily  from 
what  they  cannot  understand,  and  these  two  were  no  exception. 
For  instance,  Bessie's  affection  for  her  sister  was  a  poor  thing 
compared  to  the  deep  and  self-sacrificing,  though  often  secret, 
love  that  her  sister  showered  upon  her.  She  loved  her  old  uncle 
far  more  dearly  than  she  did  Jess,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest,  and  in  those  days  of  heavy 
trouble  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other  even  than  before. 

But  as  time  went  on  they  both  began  to  hope  again.  No 
further  news  of  John's  death  reached  them.  Was  it  not  possible, 
after  all,  that  the  whole  story  was  an  invention  ?  They  knew  that 
Frank  Muller  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate  at  a  lie  if  he  had  a  pur- 
pose to  gain,  and  they  could  guess  in  this  case  what  the  purpose 
was.  His  furious  passion  for  Bessie  was  no  secret  from  either  of 
them,  and  it  struck  them  as  at  least  possible  that  the  tale  of 
John's  death  might  have  been  invented  to  forward  it.  It  was  not 
probable,  more  especially  as  he  was  not  present  to  urge  his  suit, 
but  it  was  possible,  and,  however  cruel  suspense  may  be,  it  is  at 
least  less  absolutely  crushing  than  the  dead  weight  of  certainty. 

One  Sunday — it  was  just  a  week  after  the  letter  came — Bessie 
was  sitting  after  dinner  on  the  verandah,  when  her  quick  ears 
caught  what  she  took  to  be  the  booming  of  heavy  guns  far  away 
on  the  Drakensberg.  She  rose,  and  leaving  the  house  climbed 
the  hill  behind  it.  On  reaching  the  top  she  stood  and  looked  at  the 
great  solemn  stretch  of  mountains.  Away,  a  little  to  her  right,  was 
a  square  precipitous  peak  called  Majuba,  whicls  was  generally 
clothed  in  clouds.  To-day,  however,  there  was  no  mist,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  was  from  the  direction  of  this  peak  that  the 
faint  rolling  sounds  came  floating  on  the  breeze.  But  she  could 
see  nothing ;  the  mountain  seemed  as  tenantless  and  devoid  of  life 
as  the  day  when  it  first  towered  up  upon  the  face  of  things  created. 
Presently  the  sound  died  away,  and  she  returned,  thinking  that 
she  must  have  been  deceived  by  the  echoes  of  some  distant 
thunderstorm. 

Next  day  they  learnt  from  the  natives  that  what  she  had  heard 
was  the  sound  of  the  big  guns  covering  the  flight  of  the  British 
troops  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  Majuba  Mountain.  After 
this  old  Silas  Croft  began  to  lose  heart  a  little.  The  run  of 
disaster  was  so  unrelieved  that  even  his  robust  faith  in  the  invin- 
cibility of  the  English  arms  was  shaken. 

'  It  is  very  strange,  Bessie,'  he  said,  '  very  strange ;  but,  never 
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mind,  it  is  bound  to  come  right  at  last.  Our  Government  is  not 
going  to  knock  under  because  they  have  suffered  a  few  reverses.' 

Then  came  a  long  four  weeks  of  uncertainty.  The  air  was 
thick  with  rumours,  most  of  them  brought  by  natives,  one  or  two 
by  passing  Boers,  to  which,  however,  Silas  Croft  declined  to  pay 
any  attention.  Soon  it  became  abundantly  clear,  however,  that 
an  armistice  was  concluded  between  the  English  and  the  Boers, 
but  what  were  its  terms  or  its  object  they  were  quite  unable  to 
decide.  Silas  Croft  thought  that  the  Boers,  overawed  by  the 
advance  of  an  overwhelming  force,  meant  to  give  in  without 
further  fighting ;  but  Bessie  shook  her  head. 

One  day — it  was  the  same  on  which  John  and  Jess  had  left 
Pretoria — a  Kafir  brought  news  that  the  armistice  was  at  an 
end,  that  the  English  were  advancing  up  to  the  Nek  in  thousands, 
and  were  going  to  force  it  on  the  morrow  and  relieve  the  garri- 
sons— a  piece  of  intelligence  that  brought  some  of  the  old  light 
back  to  Bessie's  eyes.  As  for  her  uncle,  he  was  jubilant. 

'  The  tide  is  going  to  turn  at  last,  my  love,'  he  said,  '  and  we 
shall  have  our  innings.  Well,  it  is  time  we  should,  after  all 
the  shame  and  loss  and  agony  of  mind  we  have  gone  through. 
Upon  my  word,  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  ashamed  to 
call  myself  an  Englishman.  However,  there  is  an  end  of  it  now. 
I  knew  that  they  would  never  give  in  and  desert  us,'  and  the  old 
man  straightened  his  crooked  back  and  slapped  his  chest,  and 
looked  as  proud  and  gallant  as  though  he  were  five-and-twenty 
instead  of  seventy. 

The  rest  of  that  day  passed  without  any  further  news,  and  so 
did  the  following  two,  but  on  the  next,  which  was  March  23,  the 
storm  broke.  * 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  Bessie  was  employed  upon 
her  household  duties  as  usual,  or  rather  she  had  just  finished 
them.  Her  uncle  had  returned  from  making  his  after-breakfast 
round  upon  the  farm,  and  was  standing  in  the  sitting-room,  his 
broad  felt  hat  in  one  hand  and  a  red  pocket-handkerchief  in  the 
other,  with  which  he  was  polishing  his  bald  head,  while  he  chatted 
to  Bessie  through  the  open  door. 

'  No  news  of  the  advance,  Bessie  dear  ?  ' 

'  No,  uncle,'  she  replied  with  a  sigh,  and  her  blue  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  for  she  was  thinking  of  one  of  whom  there  was  also  no 
news. 

*  Well,  never  mind.    These  things  take  a  little  time,  especially 
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with  our  soldiers,  who  move  so  slowly.  I  dare  say  that  there  was 
some  delay  waiting  for  guns  or  ammunition  or  something.  I 
expect  that  we  shall  hear  something  by  to-night ' 

He  had  got  as  far  as  this,  when  suddenly  the  figure  of  Jantje 
appeared,  flying  up  the  passage  in  the  extremity  of  terror  and 
haste. 

*  De  Booren,  Baas,  de  Booren  ! '  [The  Boers,  master,  the  Boers] 
he  sjiouted.  '  The  Boers  are  coming  with  a  waggon,  twenty  of 
them  or  more,  with  Frank  Muller  at  their  head  on  his  black 
horse,  and  Hans  Coetzee,  and  the  wizard  with  one  eye  with  him. 
I  was  hiding  behind  a  tree  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  I  saw 
them  coming  over  the  rise.  They  are  going  to  take  the  place,' 
and,  without  waiting  to  give  any  further  explanations,  he  slipped 
through  the  house  and  hid  himself  up  somewhere  at  the  back  out 
of  the  way,  for  Jantje,  like  most  Hottentots,  was  a  sad  coward. 

The  old  man  stopped  rubbing  his  head  and  stared  at  Bessie, 
who  was  standing  pale  and  trembling  in  the  doorway.  Just  then 
he  heard  the  patter  of  running  feet  on  the  drive  outside,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was  caused  by  the  passing  of  some 
half-dozen  Kafirs  who  were  working  on  the  place,  and  who,  on 
catching  sight  of  the  Boers,  had  promptly  thrown  down  their  tools 
and  were  flying  to  the  hills.  Even  as  they  passed  a  shot  was 
fired  somewhere  from  the  direction  of  the  avenue,  and  the  last  of 
the  Kafirs,  a  lad  of  about  twelve,  suddenly  threw  up  his  hands 
and  pitched  forward  on  to  his  face,  with  a  bullet  between  his 
shoulder-blades. 

Bessie  heard  the  shout  of  *  Good  shot,  good  shot ! '  and  the 
brutal  laughter  that  greeted  his  fall,  and  the  tramping  of  the 
horses  as  they  came  up  the  drive. 

'  Oh,  uncle  ! '  she  said,  '  what  shall  we  do  ? ' 

The  old  man  made  no  answer  at  the  moment,  but  going  to  a 
rack  upon  the  wall  reached  down  a  Westley-Richards  falling-block 
rifle  that  hung  there.  Then  he  sat  down  in  a  wooden  armchair 
that  faced  the  French  window  opening  on  to  the  verandah,  and 
beckoned  to  her  to  come  to  him. 

'  We  will  meet  them  so,'  he  said.  '  They  shall  see  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  them.  Don't  be  frightened,  dear,  they  will  not  dare 
to  harm  us ;  they  will  be  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  harming 
English  people.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  cavalcade 
began  to  appear  in  front  of  the  window,  led,  as  Jantje  had  said, 
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by  Frank  Muller  on  his  black  horse,  accompanied  by  Hans  Coetzee 
on  the  fat  pony  and  the  villanous-looking  Hendrik,  mounted  on 
a  nondescript  sort  of  animal,  and  carrying  a  gun  and  an  assegai 
in  his  hand.  Behind  these  were  a  body  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
armed  men,  among  whom  Silas  Croft  recognised  most  of  his  neigh- 
bours, by  whose  side  he  had  lived  for  years  in  peace  and  amity. 

Opposite  the  house  they  stopped  and  began  looking  about. 
They  could  not  see  into  the  room  at  once,  on  account  of  the  bright 
ligrht  outside  and  the  shadow  within. 

O 

1 1  fancy  you  will  find  the  birds  flown,  nephew,'  said  the  fat 
voice  of  Hans  Coetzee.  '  They  have  got  warning  of  your  little 
visit.' 

'  They  cannot  be  far,'  answered  Muller.  '  I  have  had  them 
watched,  and  know  that  they  have  not  left  the  place.  Get  down, 
Uncle,  and  look  in  the  house,  and  you  too,  Hendrik.' 

Tne  Kafir  obeyed  with  alacrity,  tumbling  out  of  his  saddle 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  sack  of  coals,  but  the  Boer  hesitated. 

4  Uncle  Silas  is  an  angry  man,'  he  ventured  ;  '  he  might  shoot 
if  he  found  me  poking  about  his  house.' 

'  Don't  answer  me ! '  thundered  Muller  ;  *  get  down  and  do  as  I 
bid  you ! ' 

'  Ah,  what  a  devil  of  a  man ! '  murmured  the  unfortunate  Hans 
as  he  hurried  to  obey. 

Meanwhile,  Hendrik  the  one-eyed  had  jumped  upon  the 
verandah  and  was  peering  through  the  windows. 

'  Here  they  are,  Baas  ;  here  they  are  ! '  he  sang  out ;  *  the  old 
cock  and  the  pullet,  too ! '  and  he  gave  a  kick  to  the  window, 
which,  being  unlatched,  swung  wide  open,  revealing  the  old  man 
sitting  there  in  his  wooden  armchair  with  Bessie  standing  at  his 
side,  his  rifle  on  his  knees,  and  holding  his  fair-haired  niece  by 
the  hand.  Frank  Muller  dismounted  and  came  on  to  the  verandah, 
and  behind  him  crowded  up  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  followers. 

*  What  is  it  that  you  want,  Frank  Muller,  that  you  come  to 
my  house  with  all  these  armed  men  ? '  asked  Silas  Croft  from  his 
chair. 

'  I  call  upon  you,  Silas  Croft,  to  surrender  to  take  your  trial  as 
a  land  betrayer  and  a  rebel  against  the  Eepublic,'  was  the  answer. 
*  I  am  sorry,'  he  added,  with  a  bow  towards  Bessie,  on  whom 
his  eyes  had  been  fixed  all  the  time,  '  to  be  obliged  to  take  you 
prisoner  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  but  my  duty  gives  me  no 
choice.' 
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'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,'  said  the  old  man.  *  I  am  a 
subject  of  Queen  Victoria  and  an  Englishman.  How,  then,  can  I 
be  a  rebel  against  any  republic  ?  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  say,'  he 
went  on  with  rising  anger,  speaking  so  high  that  his  powerful 
voice  rang  till  every  Boer  there  could  hear  it,  *  and  I  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  no  republics.  This  is  my  house,  and  I 
order  you  to  leave  it.  I  claim  my  rights  as  an  Englishman ' 

1  Here,'  interrupted  Muller  coldly,  '  Englishmen  have  no  rights, 
except  such  as  we  choose  to  allow  to  them.' 

*  Shoot  him  ! '  cried  a  voice. 

4  Treat  him  as  Buskes  treated  Van  der  Linden  at  Potchef- 
stroom  ! '  cried  another. 

'  Yes,  make  him  swallow  the  same  pill  that  we  gave  to 
Dr.  Barber,'  put  in  a  third. 

*  Silas  Croft,  are  you  going  to  surrender  ? '  asked  Muller  in 
the  same  cold  voice. 

'  No  ! '  thundered  the  old  man  in  his  English  pride.  '  I  sur- 
render to  no  rebels  in  arms  against  the  Queen.  I  will  shoot  the 
first  man  who  tries  to  lay  a  finger  on  me  ! '  and  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  lifted  his  rifle. 

'  Shall  I  shoot  him,  Baas  ? — shall  I  shoot  him  ?  '  asked  the  one- 
eyed  Hendrik,  smacking  his  lips  at  the  thought,  and  fiddling  with 
the  rusty  lock  of  the  old  fowling-piece  he  carried. 

Muller,  by  way  of  answer,  struck  him  across  the  face  with  the 
back  of  his  hand.  *  Hans  Coetzee,'  he  said,  '  go  and  arrest  that 
man.' 

Poor  Hans  hesitated,  as  well  he  might.  Nature  had  not 
endowed  him  with  any  great  amount  of  natural  courage,  and  the 
sight  of  his  old  neighbour's  rifle-barrel  made  him  feel  positively 
sick.  He  hesitated,  and  began  to  stammer  excuses. 

*  Are  you  going,  Uncle,  or  rnu(|  I  denounce  you  to  the  General 
as  a  sympathiser  with  Englishmen  ?  '  asked  Muller  in  malice,  for 
he  knew  the  old  fellow's  weaknesses  and  cowardice,  and  was  playing 
on  them. 

'  I  am  going.  Of  course  I  am  going,  nephew.  Excuse  me,  a 
little  faintness  took  me — the  heat  of  the  sun,'  he  babbled.  '  Oh 
yes,  I  am  going  to  seize  the  rebel.  Perhaps  one  of  those  young 
men  would  not  mind  engaging  his  attention  on  the  other  side. 
He  is  an  angry  man — I  know  him  of  old — and  an  angry  man 
with  a  gun,  you  know,  dear  cousin — 

'  Are  you  going  ? '  said  his  terrible  master  once  more. 
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*  Oh  yes !  yes,  certainly  yes.  Dear  Uncle  Silas,  pray  put 
down  that  gun,  it  is  so  dangerous.  Don't  stand  there  looking 
like  a  wild  ox,  but  come  up  to  the  yoke.  You  are  old,  Uncle 
Silas,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  to  hurt  you.  Come  now,  come, 
come,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand  towards  him  as  though  he  were  a 
shy  horse  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  beguile. 

'Hans  Coetzee, traitor  and  liar  that  you  are,'  said  the  old  man, 
*  if  you  come  a  single  step  nearer,  by  God !  I  will  put  a  bullet 
through  you ! ' 

'  Gro  on,  Hans  ;  chuck  a  rim  over  his  head  ;  get  him  by  the  tail ; 
knock  him  down  with  a  yokeskei ;  turn  the  old  bull  on  his  back  ! ' 
shouted  the  crowd  of  scoffers  from  the  window,  taking  very  good 
care,  however,  to  clear  off  to  the  right  and  left  in  order  to  leave 
room  for  the  expected  bullet. 

Hans  positively  burst  into  tears,  and  Muller,  who  was  the  only 
one  who  held  his  ground,  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and,  putting  out 
all  his  strength,  swung  him  towards  Silas  Croft. 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  he  was  anxious  that  the  latter  should 
shoot  one  of  them,  and  he  chose  Hans  Coetzee,  whom  he  disliked 
and  despised,  for  the  sacrifice. 

Up  went  the  rifle,  and  at  that  moment  Bessie,  who  had  been 
standing  bewildered,  made  a  dash  at  it,  knowing  that  bloodshed 
could  only  make  matters  worse.  As  she  did  so  it  exploded,  but 
not  before  she  had  shaken  her  uncle's  arm,  for,  instead  of  killing 
Hans,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  otherwise  have  done,  the  bullet  only 
cut  his  ear  and  then  passed  out  through  the  open  window-place.  In 
an  instant  the  room  was  filled  with  smoke.  Hans  Coetzee  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  head,  and  commenced  to  yell  with  pain  and  terror, 
and  in  the  confusion  that  ensued  three  or  four  men,  headed  by 
the  Kafir  Hendrik,  rushed  into  the  room  and  sprang  upon  Silas 
Croft,  who  had  retreated  to  the  <W&  and  was  standing  with  his 
back  against  it,  his  rifle,  which  he  had  clubbed  in  both  his  hands, 
raised  above  his  head. 

When  his  assailants  got  close  to  him  they  hesitated,  for,  aged 
and  bent  as  he  was,  the  old  man  looked  like  mischief.  He  stood 
there  like  a  lion,  and  swung  the  rifle-stock  about.  Presently  one 
of  the  men  struck  at  him  and  missed  him,  but  before  he  could 
retreat  Silas  brought  down  the  stock  of  the  rifle  on  his  head,  and 
down  he  went  like  an  ox  beneath  a  poleaxe.  Then  they  closed  on 
him,  but  for  a  while  he  kept  them  off,  knocking  down  another  man 
in  his  efforts.  As  he  did  so  the  witch  doctor  Hendrik,  who  had 
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been  watching  for  his  opportunity,  brought  down  the  barrel  of  his 
old  fowling-piece  upon  Silas's  bald  head  and  felled  him.  For- 
tunately the  blow  was  not  a  very  heavy  one,  or  it  would  have  caved 
his  skull  in.  As  it  was,  it  only  cut  his  head  open  and  knocked 
him  down.  Thereon  the  whole  mass  of  Boers,  with  the  exception 
of  Muller,  who  was  standing  watching,  seeing  that  he  was  now 
defenceless,  fell  upon  him,  and  would  have  kicked  him  to  death 
had  not  Bessie  precipitated  herself  upon  him  with  a  cry,  and 
thrown  her  arms  about  him  to  protect  him. 

Then  Frank  Muller  interfered,  fearing  lest  she  should  be  hurt. 
Plunging  into  the  fray  with  a  curse,  he  exercised  his  great 
strength,  throwing  the  men  this  way  and  that  like  ninepins,  and 
finally  dragging  Silas  to  his  feet  again. 

*  Come  ! '  he  shouted,  '  take  him  out  of  this ; '  and  accordingly, 
with  taunts  and  curses  and  obloquy,  the  poor  old  man,  whose 
fringe  of  white  locks  was  red  with  blood,  was  kicked  and  dragged 
and  pushed  on  to  the  verandah,  then  off  it  on  to  the  drive,  where  he 
fell  over  the  body  of  the  murdered  Kafir  boy,  and  finally  hauled  up 
to  the  open  space  by  the  flagstaff,  on  which  the  Union  Jack,  that  he 
had  planted  there  some  two  months  before,  still  waved  bravely  in 
the  breeze.  Here  he-  sank  down  upon  the  grass,  his  back  against 
the  flagstaff,  and  asked  faintly  for  some  water.  Bessie,  who  was 
weeping  bitterly,  and  whose  heart  felt  as  though  it  were  bursting 
with  anguish  and  indignation,  pushed  her  way  through  the  men, 
and,  running  to  the  house,  got  some  in  a  glass  and  brought  it  to 
him.  One  of  the  brutes  tried  to  knock  it  out  of  her  hand,  but 
she  avoided  him  and  gave  it  to  her  uncle,  who  drank  it  greedily. 

'  Thank  you,  love,  thank  you,'  he  said ;  '  don't  be  frightened, 
I  ain't  much  hurt.  Ah  !  if  only  John  had  been  here,  and  we  had 
had  an  hour's  notice,  we  would  have  held  the  place  against  them 
all.' 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  Boers,  getting  on  the  shoulders  of 
another,  had  succeeded  in  untying  the  cord  on  which  the  Union 
Jack  was  bent  and  hauling  it  down.  Then  they  reversed  it  and 
hoisted  it  half-mast  high,  and  began  to  cheer  for  the  Republic. 

'  Perhaps  Uncle  Silas  does  not  know  that  we  are  a  republic 
again  now,'  said  one  of  the  men,  a  near  neighbour  of  his  own,  in 
mockery. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  republic  ? '  asked  the  old  man.  '  The 
Transvaal  is  a  British  colony.' 

There  was  a  hoot  of  derision  at  this.     <  The  English  Govern- 
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ment  has  surrendered,'  said  the  same  man.  *  The  country  is  given 
up,  and  the  British  are  to  evacuate  it  in  six  months.' 

'  It  is  a  lie  ! '  said  Silas,  springing  to  his  feet,  '  a  cowardly  lie  ! 
Whoever  says  that  the  English  have  given  up  the  country  to  a 
few  thousand  blackguards  like  you,  and  deserted  its  subjects  and 
the  loyals  and  the  natives,  is  a  liar — a  liar  from  hell ! '  . 

There  was  another  howl  of  mockery  at  this  outburst,  and 
when  it  had  subsided  Frank  Muller  stepped  forward. 

'  It  is  no  lie,  Silas  Croft,'  he  said,  '  and  the  cowards  are  not  we 
Boers,  who  have  beaten  you  again  and  again,  but  your  soldiers, 
who  have  done  nothing  but  run  away,  and  your  Government,  that 
follows  the  example  of  your  soldiers.  Look  here  ' — and  he  took  a 
paper  out  of  his  pocket — *  you  know  that  signature,  I  suppose :  it 
is  that  of  one  of  the  Triumvirate.  Listen  to  what  he  says,'  and 

•/        * 

he  read  aloud  : — 

«  "WELL-BELOVED  KEEK  MULLER, — This  is  to  inform  you  that, 
by  the  strength  of  our  arms  fighting  for  the  right  and  freedom,  and 
also  by  the  cowardice  of  the  British  Grovernment,  generals,  and 
soldiers,  we  have  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  concluded  this  day 
a  glorious  peace  with  the  enemy.  The  British  Government  sur- 
renders nearly  everything  except  in  the  name.  The  Eepublic  is 
to  be  re-established,  and  the  soldiers  who  are  left  will  leave  the 
land  within  six  months.  Make  this  known  to  every  one,  and  forget 
not  to  thank  God  for  our  glorious  victories." ' 

The  Boers  shouted  aloud,  as  well  they  might,  and  Bessie 
wrung  her  hands.  As  for  the  old  man,  he  leant  against  the  flagstaff, 
and  his  gory  head  sank  upon  his  breast  as  though  he  were  about  to 
faint.  Then  suddenly  he  lifted  it,  and,  with  clenched  and  quivering 
fists  held  high  in  the  air,  broke  out  into  such  a  torrent  of  blas- 
phemy and  cursing  that  even  the  Boers  fell  back  for  a  moment, 
dismayed  into  silence  by  the  force  of  the  fury  wrung  from  his 
utter  humiliation. 

It  was  an  appalling  sight  to  see  this  good  and  godfearing  old 
man,  his  face  bruised,  his  grey  hairs  dabbled  with  blood,  and  his 
clothes  nearly  rent  from  his  body,  stamp  and  reel  to  and  fro,  blas- 
pheming his  Maker,  and  the  day  that  he  was  born  ;  hurling  execra- 
tions at  his  beloved  country  and  the  name  of  Englishman,  and  the 
Government  that  had  deserted  him,  till  at  last  nature  gave  out, 
and  he  fell  in  a  fit,  there,  in  the  very  shadow  of  his  dishonoured 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BESSIE   IS   PUT   TO   THE    QUESTION. 

MEANWHILE  another  little  tragedy  was  being  enacted  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  After  the  one-eyed  witch-doctor  Hendrik  had  knocked 
Silas  Croft  down  and  assisted  in  the  pleasing  operation  of  dragging 
him  to  the  flagstaff,  it  had  occurred  to  his  villanous  heart  that 
the  present  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  profit  personally  by 
the  confusion,  and  possibly  to  add  to  the  Englishman's  misfortunes 
by  doing  him  some  injury  on  his  own  account.  Accordingly,  just 
before  Frank  Muller  began  to  read  the  despatch  announcing  the 
English  surrender,  he  slipped  away  into  the  house,  which  was  now 
totally  deserted,  to  see  what  he  could  steal.  Passing  into  the 
sitting-room,  he  annexed  Bessie's  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  was 
lying  on  the  mantelpiece,  a  present  that  her  uncle  had  made  her  on 
the  Christmas  Day  before  the  last.  Having  pocketed  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kitchen,  where  there  was  a  goodly  store  of  silver 
forks  and  spoons  that  Bessie  had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  that 
morning,  lying  on  the  dresser  ready  to  be  put  away.  These  he 
also  transferred,  to  the  extent  of  several  dozen,  to  the  capacious 
pockets  of  the  tattered  military  greatcoat  that  he  wore.  Whilst 
doing  so  he  was  much  disturbed  by  the  barking  of  the  dog  Stomp, 
the  same  animal  that  had  mauled  him  so  severely  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  who  was  now,  as  it  happened,  tied  up  to  his  kennel — 
an  old  wine-barrel — just  outside  the  kitchen  door.  Hendrik 
peeped  out  of  the  window,  and,  having  ascertained  that  the  dog 
was  secured,  proceeded,  with  a  diabolical  chuckle,  to  settle  his 
account  with  the  poor  animal.  He  had  left  his  gun  behind  on 
the  grass,  but  he  still  held  his  assegai  in  his  hand,  and,  going  out 
of  the  kitchen  door  with  it,  he  showed  himself  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  kennel.  The  dog  recognised  him  instantly,  and  went  nearly 
mad  with  fury,  making  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  break  its 
chain  and  get  at  him.  For  some  moments  he  stood  exciting  the 
animal  by  derisive  gestures  and  pelting  it  with  stones,  till  at  last, 
fearing  that  the  clamour  would  attract  attention,  he  suddenly 
transfixed  it  with  his  spear,  and  then,  thinking  that  he  was  quite 
unobserved,  sat  down  and  snuffed  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
watching  the  poor  beast's  last  agonies. 

But,  as  it  happened,  he  was  not  quite  alone,  for,  creeping  along 
in  the  grass  and  rubbish  that  grew  on  the  farther  side  of  the  wall, 
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his  brown  body  squeezed  tightly  against  the  brown  stones — so 
tightly  that  an  unpractised  eye  would  certainly  have  failed  to 
observe  it  at  a  distance  of  a  dozen  paces — was  the  Hottentot 
Jantje.  Occasionally,  too,  he  would  lift  his  head  above  the  level 
of  the  wall  and  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  one-eyed  man. 
Apparently  he  was  undecided  what  to  do,  for  he  hesitated  a  little, 
and  whilst  he  did  so  Hendrik  killed  the  dog. 

Now  Jantje  had  all  a  Hottentot's  natural  love  for  animals, 
which  is,  generally  speaking,  as  marked  as  is  the  Kafir's  callous- 
ness towards  them,  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  the  dog 
Stomp,  which  always  went  out  walking  with  him  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  he  thought  it  safe  or  desirable  to  walk  like  an 
ordinary  man  instead  of  creeping  from  bush  to  bush  like  a  panther, 
or  wriggling  through  the  grass  like  a  snake.  The  sight  of  the 
animal's  death,  therefore,  raised  in  his  black  breast  a  very  keen 
desire  for  vengeance  on  the  murderer,  if  vengeance  could  be  safely 
accomplished ;  and  he  paused  to  reflect  if  this  could  be  done.  As 
he  did  so  Hendrik  got  up,  gave  the  dead  dog  a  kick,  withdrew  his 
assegai  from  the  carcass,  and  then,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden 
desire  to  conceal  the  murder,  undid  the  collar  and,  lifting  the  dog 
in  his  arms,  carried  him  with  difficulty  into  the  house  and  laid 
him  under  the  kitchen-table.  This  done,  he  came  out  again  to 
the  wall,  which  was  built  of  loose  unmortared  stones,  pulled  one 
out  without  trouble,  deposited  the  watch  and  the  silver  he  had 
stolen  in  the  cavity,  and  replaced  the  stone.  Next,  before  Jantje 
could  guess  what  he  meant  to  do,  he  proceeded  to  make  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  his  robbery  to  be  discovered,  or  at  any  rate 
very  improbable,  by  lighting  a  match,  and,  having  first  glanced 
round  to  see  that  nobody  was  looking,  reaching  up  and.  applying  it 
to  the  thick  thatch  with  which  the  house  itself  was  roofed,  and  of 
which  the  fringe  just  here  was  not  more  than  nine  feet  from  the 
ground.  No  rain  had  fallen  at  Mooifontein  for  several  days, 
and  there  had  been  a  hot  sun  and  dry  wind,  and  as  a  result  the 
thatch  was  as  dry  as  tinder.  The  light  caught  in  a  second,  and 
in  two  more  a  thin  line  of  fire  was  running  up  the  roof. 

Hendrik  paused,  stepped  a  few  paces  back,  resting  his  shoulders 
against  the  wall,  immediately  the  other  side  of  which  was  Jantje, 
and  proceeded  to  chuckle  aloud  and  rub  his  hands  as  he  admired 
the  results  of  his  handiwork.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Hottentot 
on  the  farther  side.  The  provocation  was  too  great,  and  so  was 
the  opportunity.  In  his  hand  was  the  thick  stick  on  which  he 
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was  so  fond  of  cutting  notches.  Kaising  it  in  both  hands,  he 
brought  the  heavy  knob  down  with  all  his  strength  upon  the  one- 
eyed  villain's  unprotected  skull.  It  was  a  thick  skull,  but  the 
knob  prevailed  against  it  and  fractured  it,  and  down  went  the 
estimable  witch-doctor  as  though  he  were  dead. 

Next,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  his  fallen  enemy's  book,  Jantje 
slipped  over  the  wall,  and,  seizing  the  senseless  man,  dragged  him 
by  one  arm  into  the  kitchen  and  rolled  him  under  the  table  to 
keep  company  with  the  dead  dog.  Then,  filled  with  a  fearful  joy, 
he  slipped  out,  shutting  and  locking  the  door  behind  him,  and 
crept  round  to  a  point  of  vantage  in  a  little  plantation  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  house,  whence  he  could  watch  the 
conflagration  that  he  knew  must  ensue,  for  the  fire  had  taken 
instant  and  irremediable  hold,  and  also  see  what  the  Boers  were 
doing. 

Ten  minutes  or  so  afterwards  that  amiable  character  Hendrik 
partially  regained  his  senses,  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  fire,  in  which  he  perished  miserably,  not  having  power  to  move, 
and  his  feeble  cries  being  totally  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
fierce  roaring  of  the  flames,  even  had  there  been  anybody  there  to 
hear  them.  And  that  was  the  very  appropriate  end  of  Hendrik 
and  the  magic  of  Hendrik. 

Down  by  the  flagstaff  the  old  man  lay  in  his  fit,  with  Bessie 
tending  him  and  a  posse  of  Boers  standing  round,  smoking  and 
laughing  or  lounging  about  with  an  air  of  lordly  superiority,  well 
worthy  of  victors  in  possession. 

'  Will  none  of  you  help  me  to  take  him  to  the  house  ? '  she 
cried.  '  Surely  you  have  ill-treated  an  old  man  enough.' 

Nobody  stirred,  not  even  Frank  Muller,  who  was  gazing  at 
her  tear-stained  face  with  a  fierce  smile  playing  round  the  corners 
of  his  clean-cut  mouth,  which  his  beard  was  trimmed  to  leave  clear. 

( It  will  pass,  Miss  Bessie,'  he  said ;  '  it  will  pass.  I  have  often 
seen  such  fits.  They  come  from  too  much  excitement,  or  too 
much  drink ' 

Suddenly  he  broke  off  with  an  exclamation,  and  pointed  to 
the  house,  from  the  roof  of  which  pale  curls  of  blue  smoke  were 
rising. 

4  Who  has  fired  the  house  ? '  he  shouted.  *  By  Heaven  !  I  will 
shoot  the  man.' 

The  Boers  started  round  and  stared  in  astonishment,  and 
as  they  did  so  the  tinderlike  roof  burst  into  a  broad  sheet  of  flame, 
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that  grew  and  gathered  breadth  and  height  with  an  almost  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  Just  then,  too,  a  light  breeze  sprang  up  from 
over  the  hill  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  as  it  sometimes  did  at  this 
time  of  the  day,  and  bent  the  flames  over  towards  them  in  an 
immense  arch  of  fire,  so  that  the  fumes  and  heat  and  smoke  began 
to  beat  upon  their  faces. 

*  Oh,  the  house  is  burning  down ! '  cried  Bessie,  utterly  bewild- 
ered by  this  new  misfortune. 

'  Here,  you! '  shouted  Muller  to  the  gaping  Boers,  '  go  and  see 
if  anything  can  be  saved.  Phew !  we  must  get  out  of  this,'  and 
stooping  down  he  picked  up  Silas  Croft  in  his  arms  and  walked 
off  with  him,  followed  by  Bessie,  towards  the  plantation  on  their 
left,  which  was  the  same  where  Jantje  had  taken  refuge.  In  the 
centre  of  this  plantation  was  a  little  glade  surrounded  by  young 
orange  and  blue-gum  trees.  Here  he  put  the  old  man  down  upon 
a  bed  of  dead  leaves  and  soft  springing  grass,  and  then  hurried 
away,  without  a  word,  to  the  fire,  only  to  find  that  the  house  was 
already  utterly  unapproachable.  In  fifteen  minutes,  such  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  flames  did  their  work  upon  the  mass  of 
dry  straw  and  the  wooden  roof  and  floorings  beneath,  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  house  was  a  glowing  incandescent  pile,  and  in 
half  an  hour  it  was  completely  gutted,  nothing  being  left  standing 
but  the  massive  outer  walls  of  stone,  over  which  a  dense  column 
of  smoke  hung  like  a  pall.  Mooifontein  was  a  blackened  ruin  ; 
only  the  stables  and  outhouses,  which  were  roofed  with  galvanised 
iron,  being  left  uninjured. 

Frank  Muller  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  when,  to  Bessie's 
joy,  her  uncle  opened  his  eyes  and  sat  up. 

<  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it?  '  he  said.  « Ah  !  I  recollect.  What 
is  all  this  smell  of  fire  ?  Surely  they  have  not  burnt  the  place  ? ' 

'  Yes,  uncle,'  sobbed  Bessie,  '  they  have.' 

The  old  man  groaned.  *  It  took  me  ten  years  to  build,  bit  by 
bit,  almost  stone  by  stone,  and  now  they  have  destroyed  it.  Well, 
why  not  ?  God's  will  be  done  !  Give  me  your  arm,  love,  I  want 
to  get  to  the  water.  I  feel  faint  and  sick.' 

She  did  as  he  bade  her,  sobbing  bitterly,  Within  fifteen 
yards,  on  the  edge  of  the  plantation,  was  a  little  spruit  or  runnel  of 
water,  and  of  this  he  drank  copiously  and  bathed  his  wounded 
head  and  face. 

*  There,  love,'  he  said,  *  don't  fret,  I  feel  quite  myself  again. 
I  fear  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.    I  haven't  learnt  to  bear  misfortune 
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and  dishonour  as  I  should  yet,  and,  like  Job,  I  felt  as  though  God 
had  forsaken  us.  But,  as  I  said,  His  will  be  done.  What  is  the 
next  move,  I  wonder  ?  Ah  !  we  shall  soon  know,  for  here  comes 
our  friend  Frank  Muller.' 

4 1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  recovered,  Uncle,'  said  Muller 
politely,  *  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the  house  is 
beyond  help.  Believe  me,  if  I  knew  who  fired  it  I  would  shoot 
him.  It  was  not  my  wish  or  intention  that  the  property  should 
be  destroyed.' 

The  old  man  merely  bowed  his  head  and  made  no  answer. 
His  fiery  spirit  seemed  to  be  crushed  out  of  him. 

*  What  is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  should  do,  sir  ? '  said  Bessie 
at  last.    *  Perhaps,  now  that  we  are  ruined,  you  will  allow  us  to  go 
to  Natal,  which,  I  suppose,  is  still  an  English  country  ? ' 

1  Yes,  Miss  Bessie,  Natal  is  still  English — for  the  present;  soon 
it  will  be  Dutch ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  let  you  go  there 
now.  My  orders  are  to  keep  you  both  prisoners  and  to  try 
your  uncle  by  court-martial.  The  waggon-house,'  he  went  on 
quickly,  '  with  the  two  little  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  has  not 
been  touched  by  the  fire.  I  will  have  them  made  ready  for  you, 
and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  less  you  can  go  there  ; '  and  turning  to 
the  men  who  had  followed  him  he  gave  some  rapid  orders,  which 
two  of  them  departed  to  carry  out. 

Still  the  old  man  made  no  comment,  he  did  not  even  seem  in- 
dignant or  surprised,  but  poor  Bessie  was  utterly  prostrated  and 
stood  helpless,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  this  terrible,  remorseless 
man,  who  stood  so  calm  and  unmoved  there  before  them. 

Frank  Muller  paused  awhile  to  think,  stroking  his  beard  as  he 
did  so,  then  turned  again  and  addressed  the  two  remaining  men 
behind  him. 

*  You  will  keep  guard  over  the  prisoner,'  indicating  Silas  Croft, 
'  and  suffer  none  to  communicate  with  him  by  word  or  sign.     As 
soon  as  it  is  ready  you  will  place  him  in  the  little  room  to  the  left 
of  the  waggon-house ;  and  see  that  he  is  supplied   with  all  he 
wants.    If  he  escapes  or  converses,  or  is  ill-treated,  I  will  hold  you 
responsible.     Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

'  Yah,  Meinheer,'  was  the  answer. 

'  Very  good ;  be  careful  you  do  not  forget.     And  now,  Miss 

Bessie,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  give  me  a  word  alone ' 

'  No,'  said  Bessie  ;  *  no,  I  will  not  leave  my  uncle.' 

4 1  fear  you  will  have  to  do  that,'  he  said,  with  his  cold  smile. 
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*  I  beg  you  to  think  again.  It  will  be  very  much  to  your  advan- 
tage to  speak  to  me,  and  to  your  uncle's  advantage  also.  I  should 
advise  you  to  come.' 

Bessie  hesitated.  She  hated  and  mistrusted  the  man,  as  she 
had  good  reason  to  do,  and  feared  to  trust  herself  alone  with  him. 

Whilst  she  still  hesitated,  the  two  Boers,  under  whose  watch 
and  ward  Muller  had  placed  her  uncle,  came  and  stood  between 
him  and  her,  cutting  her  off  from  him.  Muller  turned  and  walked 
a  few  paces — ten  or  so — to  the  right,  and  in  desperation  she 
followed  him.  He  halted  behind  a  bushy  orange-tree  of  some  eight 
years'  growth.  Overtaking  him,  she  stood  silent,  waiting  for  him 
to  begin.  They  were  quite  close  to  the  others,  but  the  roaring 
of  the  flames  of  the  burning  house  was  still  sufficiently  loud  to 
have  drowned  a  much  more  audible  conversation  than  theirs. 

'  What  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ? '  she  said  at  length, 
pressing  her  hand  against  her  heart  to  still  its  beating.  Her 
woman's  instinct  told  her  what  was  coming,  and  she  was  trying  to 
nerve  herself  to  meet  it. 

'  Miss  Bessie,'  he  said  slowly,  '  it  is  this.  For  years  I  have 
loved  you  and  wanted  to  marry  you.  I  again  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.' 

4  Mr.  Frank  Muller,'  she  answered,  her  spirit  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion, *  I  thank  you  for  your  offer,  and  the  only  answer  that  I  can 
give  you  is  that  I  once  and  for  all  decline  it.' 

4  Think,'  he  said ;  *  I  love  you  as  women  are  not  often  loved. 
You  are  always  in  my  mind,  by  day  and  by  night  too.  Every- 
thing I  do,  every  step  I  go  up  the  ladder,  I  have  said  and  say  to 
myself,  "  I  am  doing  it  for  Bessie  Croft,  whom  I  mean  to  marry." 
Things  have  changed  in  this  country.  The  rebellion  has  been 
successful.  It  was  I  who  gave  the  casting  vote  for  it  that  I  might 
win  you.  I  am  now  a  great  man,  and  shall  one  day  be  a  greater. 
You  will  be  great  with  me.  Think  what  you  say.' 

1 1  have  thought,  and  I  will  not  marry  you.  You  dare  to 
come  and  ask  me  to  marry  you  over  the  ashes  of  my  home,  out  of 
which  you  have  dragged  me  and  my  poor  old  uncle  !  I  hate  you, 
I  tell  you,  and  I  will  not  marry  you  !  I  had  rather  marry  a  Kafir 
than  marry  you,  Frank  Muller,  however  great  you  may  be.' 

He  smiled.  *  Is  it  because  of  the  Englishman  Niel  that  you 
will  not  marry  me  ?  He  is  dead.  It  is  useless  to  cling  to  a  dead 
man.' 

*  Dead  or  alive,  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  if  he  is  dead 
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it  is  at  the  hands  of  your  people,  and  his  blood  rises  up  between 
us.' 

*  His  blood  has  sunk  down  into  the  sand.     He  is  dead,  and  I 
am  glad  that  he  is  dead.     Once  more,  is  that  your  last  word  ? ' 

« It  is.' 

*  Very  good.     Then  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  marry  me  or 

« Or  what?' 

1  Or  your  uncle,  the  old  man  you  love  so  much,  shall  die ! ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  said  in  a  choked  voice. 

*  What  I  say ;  no  more  and  no  less.     Do  you  think  that  I  will 
let  one  old  man's  life  stand  between  me  and  my  desire  ?     Never. 
If  you  will  not  marry  me,  Silas  Croft  shall  be  put  upon  his  trial 
for  attempted  murder  and  for  treason  within  an  hour  from  this. 
Within  an  hour  and  a  half  he  shall  be  condemned  to  die,  and  to- 
morrow at  dawn  he  shall  die,  by  warrant  under  my  hand.     I  am 
commandant  here,  with  power  of  life  and  death,  and  I  tell  you 
that  he  shall  certainly  die — and  his  blood  will  be  on  your  head.' 

Bessie  grasped  at  the  tree  for  support.  *  You  dare  not,'  she 
said ;  *  you  dare  not  murder  an  innocent  old  man.' 

*  Dare  not ! '  he  answered  ;  '  you  must  understand  me  very  ill, 
Bessie  Croft,  when  you  talk  of  what  I  dare  not  do  for  you.     There 
is  nothing,'  he  added,  with  a  thrill  of  his  rich  voice,  '  that  I  dare 
not  do  to  gain  you.     Listen ;  promise  to  marry  me  to-morrow 
morning.     I  will  get  a  clergyman  here  from  Wakkerstroom,  and 
your  uncle  shall  go  free  as  air,  though  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  land, 
and  though  he  has  tried  to  shoot  a  burgher  after  the  declaration 
of  peace.     Eefuse,  and  he  dies.     Choose  now.' 

'  I  have  chosen,'  she  answered  with  passion.  l  Frank  Muller, 
perjured  traitor — yes,  murderer  that  you  are,  I  will  not  marry  you  ! ' 

'  Very  good,  very  good,  Bessie ;  as  you  will.  But  now  one  more 
thing.  You  shall  not  say  that  I  have  not  warned  you.  If  you 
persist  in  this  your  uncle  shall  die,  but  you  shall  not  escape  me. 
You  will  not  marry  me  ?  Well,  even  in  this  country,  where  I  can 
do  most  things,  I  cannot  force  you  to  do  that.  But  I  can  force 
you  to  be  my  wife  in  all  but  the  name,  without  marriage ;  and 
this,  when  your  uncle  is  stiff  in  his  bloody  grave,  I  will  do.  You 
shall  have  one  more  chance  after  the  trial,  and  one  only.  If  you 
refuse  he  shall  die,  and  then,  after  his  death,  I  shall  take  you 
away  by  force,  and  in  a  week's  time  you  will  be  glad  enough  to 
marry  me  to  cover  up  your  shame,  my  pretty  ! ' 

'  You  are  a  devil,  Frank  Muller,  a  wicked  devil,  but  I  will  not 
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be  frightened  into  dishonour  by  you.  I  had  rather  kill  myself. 
I  trust  to  (rod  to  help  me.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  ; ' 
and  she  put  her  hands  before  her  face  and  burst  into  tears, 

'  You  look  lovely  when  you  weep,'  he  said  with  a  laugh  ;  '  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  able  to  kiss  away  your  tears.  As  you  will. 
Here,  you ! '  he  shouted  to  some  men,  who  could  be  seen  watching 
the  progress  of  the  dying  fire,  '  come  here.' 

Some  of  the  men  obeyed,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  instructions 
in  the  same  terms  that  he  had  given  to  the  other  two  men  who 
were  watching  old  Silas,  ordering  Bessie  to  be  instantly  incarcer- 
ated in  the  corresponding  little  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waggon-house,  and  kept  strictly  from  all  communication  from  the 
outside  world,  adding,  however,  these  words : — 

*  Bid  the  burghers  assemble  in  the  waggon-house  for  the  trial 
of  the  Englishman,  Silas  Croft,  for  treason  against  the  State  and 
attempted  murder  of  one  of  the  burghers  of  the  State  in  the 
execution  of  the  commands  of  the  Triumvirate.' 

The  two  men  advanced  and  seized  Bessie  by  both  arms. 
Then,  faint  and  overpowered,  she  was  led  through  the  little  plan- 
tation, over  a  gap  in  the  garden  wall,  down  past  the  scorched 
syringa-trees  that  lined  the  roadway  that  ran  along  the  hillside 
at  the  back  of  the  still  burning  house,  till  they  reached  the  waggon- 
house  with  the  two  little  rooms  which  served  respectively  as  a 
store  and  harness  room.  She  was  then  thrust  into  the  store-room, 
which  was  half  full  of  loose  potatoes  and  mealies  in  sacks,  and  the 
door  locked  upon  her. 

There  was  no  window  to  this  room,  and  the  only  light  in  it 
was  such  as  found  its  way  through  the  chinks  of  the  door  and  an 
air-hole  in  the  masonry  of  the  back  wall.  She  sank  on  a  half- 
emptied  sack  of  mealies  and  tried  to  reflect.  Her  first  idea  was 
of  escape,  but  she  soon  realised  that  that  was  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. The  stout  yellow  wood  door  was  locked  upon  her,  and  a 
sentry  stood  before  it.  She  rose  and  looked  through  the  air-hole 
in  the  rear  wall,  but  there  another  sentry  was  posted.  Then  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  side  wall  that  divided  the  room  from 
the  waggon-house.  It  was  built  of  fourteen-inch  green  brickwork, 
and  had  cracked  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  bricks,  so  that  she  could 
hear  anything  that  went  on  in  the  waggon-house,  and  even  see  any- 
body who  might  be  moving  about  in  it.  But  it  was  far  too  strong 
for  her  to  hope  to  be  able  to  break  through,  and  even  if  she  did 
it  would  be  useless,  for  there  were  armed  men  there  also.  Besides, 
how  could  she  run  away  and  leave  her  old  uncle  to  his  fate  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CONDEMNED   TO    DEATH. 

HALF  an  hour  passed  in  silence,  which  was  only  broken  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  sentries  as  they  tramped,  or  rather  loitered,  up 
and  down,  or  by  the  occasional  fall  of  some  calcined  masonry  from 
the  walls  of  the  burnt-out  house.  What  between  the  smell  of 
smoke  and  dust,  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  tin  roof  above,  and  of 
the  red-hot  embers  of  the  house  in  front,  the  little  room,  where 
Bessie  was  shut  up  was  almost  unbearable,  and  she  felt  as  though 
she  should  faint  there  upon  the  sacks.  Through  one  of  the  cracks 
in  the  waggon-house  wall  there  blew  a  little  draught,  and  by  this 
crack  Bessie  placed  herself,  leaning  her  head  against  the  wall  so 
as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  and  command  a  view  of  the 
place.  Presently  several  of  the  Boers  came  into  the  waggon- 
house  and  proceeded  to  pull  some  of  the  carts  and  timber  out  of 
it,  leaving  one  buck-waggon,  however,  placed  along  the  wall  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  crack  through  which  she  was  looking.  Then 
they  pulled  the  Scotch  cart  over  to  her  side,  laughing  about  some- 
thing among  themselves  as  they  did  so,  and  arranged  it  with  its 
back  turned  towards  the  waggon,  supporting  the  shafts  upon  a 
waggon-jack.  Next,  out  of  the  farther  corner  of  the  place,  they 
extracted  an  old  saw-bench  and  set  it  at  the  top  of  the  open  space. 
Then  Bessie  understood  what  they  were  doing :  they  were  arrang- 
ing a  court,  and  the  saw-bench  was  the  judge's  chair.  So  Frank 
Muller  meant  to  carry  out  his  threat ! 

Shortly  after  this  all  the  Boers,  except  those  who  were  keeping 
guard,  filed  into  the  place  and  began  to  clamber  on  to  the  buck- 
waggon,  seating  themselves  with  much  rough  joking  in  a  double 
row  upon  the  broad  side  rails.  Next  appeared  Hans  Coetzee, 
his  head  bound  up  in  a  bloody  handkerchief.  He  was  pale  and 
shaky,  but  Bessie  could  see  that  he  was  but  little  the  worse  for 
his  wound.  Then  came  Frank  Muller  himself,  looking  white  and 
very  terrible,  and  as  he  came  the  men  stopped  their  joking 
and  talking.  Indeed  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  strong  was 
his  ascendency  over  them.  As  a  rule,  the  weak  part  of  Boer 
organisation  is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  one  Boer 
to  pay  deference  to  or  obey  another ;  but  this  was  certainly  not 
the  case  where  Frank  Muller  was  concerned. 
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Muller  advanced  without  hesitation  to  the  saw-bench  at  the 
top  of  the  open  space,  and  sat  down  on  it,  placing  his  rifle  between 
his  knees.  After  this  there  was  a  pause,  and  next  minute  Bessie 
saw  her  old  uncle  conducted  in  by  two  armed  Boers,  who  halted 
in  the  middle  of  the  space,  about  three  paces  from  the  saw-bench, 
and  stood  one  on  either  side  of  their  prisoner.  At  the  same  time 
Hans  Coetzee  climbed  up  into  the  Scotch  cart,  and  Muller  drew  a 
notebook  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket. 

1  Silence ! '  he  said.  *  We  are  assembled  here  to  try  the  English- 
man, Silas  Croft,  by  court-martial.  The  charges  against  him  are 
that  by  word  and  deed,  notably  by  continuing  to  fly  the  English 
flag  after  the  country  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Eepublic,  he 
has  traitorously  rebelled  against  the  government  of  the  country. 
Further,  that  he  has  attempted  to  murder  a  burgher  of  the  Re- 
public by  shooting  at  him  with  a  loaded  rifle.  If  these  charges 
are  proved  against  him  he  will  be  liable  to  death,  by  martial 
law.  Prisoner  Croft,  what  do  you  answer  to  the  charges  against 

you?' 

The  old  man,  who  seemed  very  quiet  and  composed,  looked 
up  at  his  judge  and  then  replied : — 

*  I  am  an  English  subject.  I  only  defended  my  house  after 
you  had  murdered  one  of  my  servants.  I  deny  your  jurisdiction 
over  me,  and  I  refuse  to  plead.' 

Frank  Muller  made  some  notes  in  his  pocket-book,  and  then 
said,  '  I  overrule  the  prisoner's  objection  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  As  to  the  charges,  we  will  now  take  evidence.  Of  the 
first  charge  no  evidence  is  needed,  for  we  all  saw  the  flag  flying. 
As  to  the  second,  Hans  Coetzee,  the  assaulted  burgher,  will  now 
give  evidence.  Hans  Coetzee,  do  you  swear  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  Republic  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ? ' 

'  Almighty,  yes,'  answered  Hans  from  the  cart  on  which  he 
had  enthroned  himself,  '  so  help  me,  the  dear  Lord.' 

'  Proceed  then.' 

'  I  was  entering  the  house  of  the  prisoner  to  arrest  him,  in 
obedience  to  your  worshipful  commands,  when  the  prisoner  lifted 
a  gun  and  fired  at  me.  The  bullet  from  the  gun  struck  me  upon 
the  ear,  cutting  it  and  putting  me  to  much  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 
That  is  the  evidence  I  have  to  give.' 

'  That's  right ;  that  is  not  a  lie,'  said  some  of  the  men  on  the 
waggon. 
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'  Prisoner,  have  you  any  question  to  ask  the  witness  ? '  said 
Muller. 

'  I  have  no  question  to  ask ;  I  deny  your  jurisdiction,'  said  the 
old  man  with  spirit. 

'  The  prisoner  declines  to  question  the  witness,  and  again 
pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  a  plea  which  I  have  overruled.  Gentle- 
men, do  you  desire  to  hear  any  further  evidence  ? ' 

'  No,  no.' 

'  Do  you  then  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charges  laid 
against  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  from  the  waggon. 

Muller  made  a  further  note  in  his  book,  and  then  went  on : — 
'  Then  the  prisoner,  having  been  found  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  attempted  murder,  the  only  matter  that/  remains  is  the 
question  of  the  punishment  required  to  be  meted  out  by  the  law 
to  such  wicked  and  horrible  offences.  Every  man  will  give  his 
verdict,  having  duly  considered  if  there  is  any  way  by  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  holy  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  with  the 
natural  promptings  to  pity  in  his  heart,  he  can  extend  mercy  to 
the  prisoner.  As  commandant  and  president  of  the  court,  the  first 
vote  lies  with  me ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  feel  the 
responsibility  a  very  heavy  one  in  the  sight  of  God  and  my  country ; 
and  I  must  also  warn  you  not  to  be  influenced  or  overruled  by  my 
decision,  who  am,  like  you,  only  a  man,  liable  to  err  and  be  led 
away.' 

*  Hear,  hear,'  said  the  voices  on  the  waggon,  as  he  paused  to 
note  the  effect  of  his  address. 

'  Gentlemen  and  burghers  of  the  State,  my  natural  promptings 
in  this  case  are  towards  pity.  The  prisoner  is  an  old  man,  who 
has  lived  many  years  amongst  us  like  a  brother.  Indeed  he  is  a 
"  voortrekker,"  and,  though  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  land.  Can  we  condemn  such  a  one  to  a  bloody  grave,  more 
especially  as  he  has  a  niece  dependent  upon  him  ? ' 

*  No,  no  ! '  they  cried,  in  answer  to  this  skilful  touch  upon  the 
better  strings  in  their  nature. 

*  Gentlemen,  those  sentiments  do  you  honour.     My  own  heart 
cried  but  now  "  No,  no.     Whatever  his  sins  have  been,  let  the  old 
man  go  free."     But  then  came  reflection.     True,  the  prisoner  is 
old ;  but  should  not  age  have  taught  him  wisdom  ?     Is  that  which 
is  not  to  be  forgiven  to  youth  to  be  forgiven  to  the  ripe  experience 
of  many  years  ?     May  a  man  murder  and  be  a  traitor  because  he 
is  old  ? ' 
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1  No,  certainly  not ! '  cried  the  chorus  on  the  waggon. 

'  Then  there  is  the  second  point.  He  was  a  "  voortrekker  " 
and  a  father  of  the  land.  Should  he  not  therefore  have  known 
better  than  to  betray  it  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel,  godless 
English  ?  For,  gentlemen,  though  that  charge  is  not  laid  against 
him,  we  must  remember,  as  throwing  a  light  upon  his  general 
character,  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  those  vile  men  who  betrayed 
the  land  to  Shepstone.  Is  it  not  a  most  cruel  and  unnatural 
thing  that  a  father  should  sell  his  own  child  into  slavery  ? — that  a 
father  of  the  land  should  barter  away  its  freedom  ?  Therefore  on 
this  point,  too,  does  justice  temper  mercy.' 

'  That  is  so,'  said  the  chorus  with  particular  enthusiasm,  most 
of  them  having  themselves  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
annexation  about. 

'  Then  one  more  thing :  this  man  has  a  niece,  and  it  is  the  care 
of  all  good  men  to  see  that  the  young  should  not  be  left  destitute 
and  friendless,  lest  they  should  grow  up  bad  and  become  enemies 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  State.  But  in  this  case  that  will  not  be 
so,  for  the  farm  will  go  to  the  girl  by  law ;  and,  indeed,  she  will  be 
well  rid  of  so  desperate  and  godless  an  old  man. 

*  And  now,  having  set  my  reasons  towards  one  side  and  the 
other  before  you,  and  having  warned  you  fully  to  act  each  man 
according  to  his  conscience,  I  give  my  vote.  It  is  ' — and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  intense  silence  he  paused  and  looked  at  old 
Silas,  who  never  even  quailed — ' it  is  death* 

There  was  a  little  hum  of  conversation,  and  poor  Bessie,  sur- 
veying the  scene  through  the  crack  in  the  store-room  wall,  groaned 
in  bitterness  and  despair  of  heart. 

Then  Hans  Coetzee  spoke.  *  It  cut  his  bosom  in  two,'  he  said, 
1  to  have  to  say  a  word  against  one  to  whom  he  had  for  many 
years  been  as  a  brother.  But,  then,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  The 
man  had  plotted  evil  against  their  land,  the  dear  land  that  the 
dear  Lord  had  given  them,  and  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
on  various  occasions  watered,  and  were  still  continuing  to  water, 
with  their  blood.  What  could  be  a  fitting  punishment  for  so  black- 
hearted a  traitor,  and  how  would  it  be  possible  to  ensure  the  better 
behaviour  of  other  damned  Englishmen,  unless  they  inflicted  that 
punishment  ?  There  could,  alas !  be  but  one  answer — though,  per- 
sonally speaking,  he  uttered  it  with  many  tears — and  that  answer 
was  death? 

After  this  there  were  no  more  speeches,  but  each  man  voted 
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according  to  his  age,  upon  his  name  being  called  by  the  president. 
At  first  there  was  a  little  hesitation,  for  some  among  them  were 
fond  of  old  Silas,  and  loth  to  destroy  him.  But  Frank  Muller  had 
played  his  game  very  well,  and,  notwithstanding  his  appeals  to 
their  independence  of  judgment,  they  knew  full  surely  what  would 
happen  to  him  who  gave  his  vote  against  the  president.  So  they 
swallowed  their  better  feelings  with  all  the  ease  for  which  such 
swallowing  is  noted,  and  one  by  one  uttered  the  fatal  word. 

When  they  had  all  done  Frank  Muller  addressed  Silas  : — 

<  Prisoner,  you  have  heard  the  judgment  against  you.  I  need 
not  now  recapitulate  your  crimes.  You  have  had  a  fair  and  open 
trial  by  court-martial,  such  as  our  law  directs.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  you  in 
accordance  with  the  judgment  ? ' 

Old  Silas  looked  up  with  flashing  eyes,  and  shook  back  his 
fringe  of  white  hair  like  a  lion  at  bay. 

4 1  have  nothing  to  say.  If  you  will  do  murder,  do  it,  black- 
hearted villain  that  you  are  !  I  might  point  to  my  grey  hairs,  to 
my  murdered  servant,  to  my  home  that  took  me  ten  years  to 
build,  destroyed  by  you !  I  might  tell  you  how  I  have  been 
a  good  citizen  and  lived  peaceably  and  neighbourly  in  the  land 
for  more  than  twenty  years — ay,  and  done  kindness  after  kindness 
to  many  of  you  who  are  going  to  murder  me  in  cold  blood !  But 
I  will  not.  Shoot  me  if  you  will,  and  may  my  death  lie  heavy  on 
your  heads.  This  morning  I  would  have  said  that  my  country 
would  avenge  me ;  I  cannot  say  that  now,  for  England  has  deserted 
us  and  I  have  no  country.  Therefore  I  leave  the  vengeance  in 
the  hands  of  God,  who  never  fails  to  avenge,  though  sometimes 
he  waits  for  long  to  do  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Shoot  me 
now  if  you  like.  I  have  lost  my  honour,  my  home,  and  my 
country ;  why  should  I  not  lose  my  life  also  ? ' 

Frank  Muller  fixed  his  cold  eyes  upon  the  old  man's  quivering 
face,  and  smiled  a  dreadful  smile  of  triumph. 

*  Prisoner,  it  is  now  my  duty,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Re- 
public, to  sentence  you  to  be  shot  to-morrow  at  dawn,  and  may 
the  Almighty  forgive  you  your  wickedness  and  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul. 

1  Let  the  prisoner  be  removed,  and  let  a  man  ride  full  speed 
to  the  empty  house  on  the  hillside,  where  the  Englishman 
with  the  red  beard  used  to  live,  one  hour  this  side  of  Wakker- 
stroom,  and  bring  back  with  him  the  clergyman  he  will  find 
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waiting  there,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  offered  his  ministrations. 
Also  let  two  men  be  set  to  dig  the  prisoner's  grave  in  the  burial- 
,  place  at  the  back  of  the  house.' 

The  guards  laid  their  hands  upon  the  old  man's  shoulders, 
and  he  turned  and  went  with  them  without  a  word.  Bessie 
watched  him  go  through  her  crack  in  the  wall,  till  the  dear  old 
head  with  its  fringe  of  white  hairs  and  the  bent  frame  were  no 
more  visible,  and  then  at  last,  her  faculties  benumbed  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  horrors  she  was  passing  through,  gave  out,  and  she 
fell  forward  in  a  faint  there  upon  the  sacks. 

Meanwhile  Muller  was  writing  the  death-warrant  on  a  sheet  of 
his  pocket-book.  At  the  foot  he  left  a  space  for  his  own  signa- 
ture, but  he  did  not  sign  it,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  What  he  did 
do  was  to  pass  it  round  to  be  countersigned  by  all  who  had  formed 
the  court  in  this  mock  trial,  his  object  being  to  implicate  every 
man  there  present  in  the  judicial  murder  by  the  direct  and  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  his  sign-manual.  Now,  Boers  are  simple 
pastoral  folk,  but  they  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  not  to  see  through 
a  move  like  this,  and  thereon  followed  a  very  instructive  little 
scene.  They  had,  to  a  man,  been  willing  enough  to  give  their 
verdict  for  the  old  man's  execution,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
ready  to  record  it  in  black  and  white.  As  soon  as  ever  they  un- 
derstood the  object  of  their  feared  and  respected  commandant,  a 
general  desire  manifested  itself  to  make  themselves  respectively 
and  collectively  scarce.  Suddenly  they  found  that  they  had 
business  outside,  and  something  like  a  general  attempt  at  a  bolt 
ensued.  Several  of  them  had  already  tumbled  off  their  extem- 
porised jury  box,  and,  headed  by  the  redoubtable  Hans,  were  ap- 
proaching the  entrance  to  the  waggon-house,  when  Frank  Muller 
perceived  their  design,  and  roared  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder : — 

'  Stop  !    Not  a  man  leaves  this  place  till  the  warrant  is  signed.' 

Instantly  the  men  halted,  and  began  to  look  innocent  and 
converse. 

'Hans  Coetzee,  come  here  and  sign,'  said  Muller  again, 
whereon  that  unfortunate  advanced  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he 
could  muster,  murmuring  to  himself  curses,  not  loud  but  deep, 
upon  the  head  of  ( that  devil  of  a  man,  Frank  Muller.' 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so,  with  a  sickly  smile,  he 
put  his  name  to  the  fatal  document  in  big  shaky  letters.  Then 
Muller  called  another  man,  who  instantly  tried  to  get  out  of  it  on 
the  ground  that  his  education  had  been  neglected  and  that  he 
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could  not  write,  an  excuse  that  availed  him  little,  for  Frank  Muller 
quietly  wrote  his  name  for  him,  leaving  a  space  for  his  mark. 
After  that  there  was  no  more  trouble,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
entire  back  of  the  warrant  was  covered  with  the  scrawling  signa- 
tures of  the  various  members  of  the  court. 

One  by  one  the  men  went,  till  at  last  Muller  was  left  alone, 
seated  there  on  the  saw-bench,  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast, 
holding  the  warrant  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  stroked 
his  golden  beard.  Presently  he  stopped  stroking  his  beard  and 
sat  for  some  minutes  perfectly  still,  so  still  that  he  might  have 
been  carved  in  stone.  By  this  time  the  afternoon  sun  had  got 
behind  the  hill  and  the  deep  waggon-house  was  full  of  shadow 
that  seemed  to  gather  round  him  and  invest  him  with  a  sombre, 
mysterious  grandeur.  He  looked  like  a  King  of  Evil,  for  Evil 
has  her  princes  as  well  as  Good,  and  stamps  them  with  her 
imperial  seal  of  power  and  crowns  them  with  a  diadem  of  her 
own,  and  among  these  Frank  Muller  was  surely  great.  A  little 
smile  of  triumph  played  upon  his  beautiful  cruel  face,  a  little 
light  danced  within  his  cold  eyes  and  ran  down  the  yellow  beard. 
At  that  moment  he  might  have  sat  for  a  portrait  of  his  master,  the 
devil. 

Presently  he  awoke  from  his  reverie.  *  I  have  her ! '  he  said  to 
himself;  '  I  have  her  in  a  vice !  She  cannot  escape  me  ;  she  cannot 
let  the  old  man  die  !  Those  curs  have  served  my  purpose  well ; 
they  are  as  easy  to  play  on  as  a  fiddle,  and  I  am  a  good  player. 
Yes,  and  now  we  are  getting  to  the  end  of  the  tune.' 


(To  l>e  continued?) 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  WOMAN'S  SOUL. 

{  G-ERANS/  said  the  Squire,  '  I'm  sorry  your  mother  takes  on  so 
about  Con.  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  it.  When  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened, and  can't  be  undone,  accept  it.  Why,  the  Camelford  and 
Padstow  Bank  failed  two  years  ago,  and  I  had  a  score  of  their 
notes  in  my  pocket-book.  I  did  not  spread  the  notes  out  before 
me,  and  weep  over  them  till  I  had  sopped  them  to  pulp.  No,  I 
burnt  them  all  and  said  no  more  on  the  matter.  We  can't  fish 
Con  up,  and,  if  we  did,  what  comfort  would  that  be  to  a  natural 
man  ?  If  your  mother  sticks  in  bed  we  shall  have  to  get  a  house- 
keeper, or  the  maids  will  be  up  to  jinks.  That  doctor  comes  here 
every  day  to  see  her,  but  I  know  better  than  he  how  to  cure  her. 
A  stiff  glass  of  rum  and  hot  water,  with  a  lemon  slice  floating  on 
top  and  a  dust  of  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Lord  !  Gerans 
there's  nothing  like  it,  whether  you  get  the  shivers,  or  a  nip  of 
rheumatism,  or  have  a  domestic  affliction,  or  get  bad  notes,  or 
begin  to  think  about  your  soul.  I  was  cut  up,  I  can  tell  you, 
when  I  was  at  the  Falcon  Inn  at  Bude.  I  was  very  sorry  for  Con, 
but  I  took  the  stiffest  glass  I  could  brew,  and  I  put  a  bit  of  cucum- 
ber in  it,  and  that  relieved  me  wonderfully.  I  tumbled  into  bed  — 
no  sheets — between  blanket?,  and  slept  like  a  cat  in  the  ashes. 
Your  mother  wants  rousing.  I  believe  it's  nothing  but  bile.  I'd 
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like  to  put  her  on  horseback  and  send  her  after  the  hounds  ;  get 
her  liver  well  shaken,  and,  bless  my  heart,  she'd  be  as  right  as 
Greenwich  time  next  day,  and  mope  no  more  over  Con.  I  don't 
suppose  Rose's  habit  would  fit  her,  and  she  couldn't  go  without 
one.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  gun  went  to  the  bottom  with 
Con  !  Capital  gun  that  was  ;  I'm  only  thankful  that  I  didn't  lend 
Con  mine,  but  made  him  take  yours.  Lord  !  if  it  had  been  mine 
was  drowned,  I  should  have  been  angry.  I  know  that  gun,  and  it 
knows  my  hand  on  it,  as  well  as  Phoebus  knows  my  touch  on  the 
reins.  Gerans,  what  do  you  think  of  Rose,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Rose  ! '  echoed  the  young  man,  startled  by  the  abrupt  ques- 
tion. *  She  is  very  nice.' 

'  Nice — that  is  cool  praise.     Say  something  warm.' 

'  Well,  father,  I  think  her  very  bright,  cheerful,  and  pleasant 
in  the  house.' 

'  To  be  sure  she  is — full  of  fun,  and  no  nonsense  about  her. 
Can't  do  without  her  now,  can  we  ? ' 

1  We  shall  have  to  some  day,  when  she  marries.' 

'  What !  take  four  hundred  a  year  away  ?  Not  so,  my  good 
boy.  I  had  intended  her  for  Con,  as  you  get  Towan,  and  there 
was  no  salt  in  the  box  for  him,  but,  as  Con  has  departed,  she  is  at 
your  disposal.  Four  hundred  a  year  in  house  property  at  Truro. 
I'll  tell  you  my  plan,  Gerans.  We'll  sell  this  property  and  buy 
Trevithick.  That  will  be  for  sale  before  long,  and  it  will  fit  on 
to  this  estate  as  one  nutshell  on  to  another,  and  as  cream  fits 
junket.' 

'  But,  my  dear  father ' 

'  There  are  no  buts  in  the  case.  Stay,  I'll  have  in  some 
brandy  at  once.  Upon  my  word,  I'm  low  this  evening  with  the 
smell  of  medicine  and  the  popping  in  and  out  of  that  doctor. 
We'll  have  a  bowl  of  punch  and  discuss  it  and  your  marriage 
together.  If  you've  objections  we'll  drown  them ;  scruples,  grate 
them  up  into  the  nutmeg  and  give  zest  to  the  bowl.  It  is  not 
against  the  law,  she  is  not  your  brother's  widow.' 

'  Con  knew  nothing  of  this,  did  he  ? ' 

*  No,  how  could  he  ?     I  had  no  time  to  arrange  it  with  him.' 
<  Or  Rose  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  had  not  broached  it  to  her.' 

*  But  you  are  premature,  father ' 

'Premature!  What  a  word  to  stop  my  mouth  with.  Twilled 
it,  that  is  enough.  If  Con  had  lived,  he  should  have  had  Rose 
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and  her  house  property  at  Truro  ;  as  he  is  dead,  you  shall  have  her 
and  buy  Trevithick.     That  is  settled.' 

*  But  Kose  may  object.' 

*  Golly !  I'd  like  to  see  her.     She  object  to  a  strapping  boy 
like  you  ?     If  I  choose  it — full  stop — the  thing  is  done.' 

Gerans  was  so  astonished  that  he  could  not  speak.  He  sipped 
his  glass  and  stared  at  his  father. 

'  Now  you  know  what  suit  to  lead,'  said  old  Hender  Gaverock. 
*  Lead  hearts  and  I'll  trump.  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  little 
sentiment  and  moonshine  and  treacle  and  nightingale's  songs. 
Girls  like  that,  but  it  is  not  business.  It  is  like  the  borage 
floating  on  top  of  cyder  cup  ;  it  gives  a  sort  of  a  poetical  flavour, 
and  it  is  an  ornament,  but  in  itself  it  is  nothing,  drive  her  the 
blossom,  but  you  drink  the  cup.' 

'  I  do  not  suppose  Rose  cares  for  me,  and,  as  for  myself ' 

*  You  can't  help  liking  her.   Besides,  what  is  the  odds  ?  Women 
are  women  and  gulls  are  gulls,  they  are  all  alike — one  a  little 
whiter  and  one  a  little  noisier  than  another ;  but  if  you  must  have 
a  wife,  I  don't  see — and  I've  lived  long  enough  to  know — that  it 
matters  very  much  whom  you  take.     They  are  as  much  alike  as 
herrings.     Some  have  soft  rows  and  some  have  hard,  and  some 
begin  with  very  soft  rows,  which  become  gritty  as  gravel  in  old 
age.    You  might  go  to  Land's  End  and  Lizard  and  not  fare  better. 
That  is  settled.     As  soon  as  decency  permits,  after  the  loss  of 
Con,  you  take  Rose  and   her  four  hundred,  and  we'll  manage 
Trevithick.' 

Then  Loveday  Penhalligan  came  in.  She  had  been  with  Mrs. 
Gaverock,  but  was  relieved  for  the  night  by  Rose  Trewhella.  The 
Squire  and  his  son  stood  up  on  her  entry. 

'  Come  here,  Miss  Loveday,'  said  Hender  Gaverock,  '  we  are 
discussing  a  bowl  of  rum-punch,  and  all  it  lacks  to  make  it  perfect 
is  that  you  should  put  your  lips  to  it.  Come  here  ! '  he  repeated  in 
his  dictatorial,  domineering  manner,  '  I  remember  when  in  this 
very  hall  we  drank  the  ladies'  healths  out  of  vessels  five  inches 
long  by  one  inch  deep,  and  they  were  made  of  satin — the  ladies' 
own  shoes.' 

'My  pattens  are  in  the  hall,  Squire,  you  may  try  to  drink  my 
health  out  of  them.' 

*  Bring  them  in,  Gerans,  and  we'll  fit  finger  glasses  to  the 
rings  and  play  forfeits  who  spills  a  drop  in  draining  the  glass  or 
breaks  it.' 

11—2 
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'  No,  Squire  Gaverock,  I  will  not  lend  my  pattens  for  that ; 
Mrs.  Gaverock  will  hold  me  guilty  of  her  broken  bowls.' 

'  Take  my  chair,  Miss  Loveday,'  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
a  leather-covered  armchair,  high-backed,  by  the  fire. 

*  For  a  moment  only,'  answered  the  girl.     She  took  the  chair 
he  had  vacated  for  her,  and  laid  her  hands  on  the  arms ;  the  back 
of  the  chair  and  the  protruding  carved  sides  were  above  her  head. 
She  was  framed  in  old  stamped  gilt  leather,  while  the  red  firelight 
flickered  over  her  pale  face,  dark  hair,  and  large  soft  eyes. 

'  Now,  Miss  Penhalligan,'  said  the  Squire,  '  I  am  glad  I  have 
cornered  you,  for  I  want  a  word.  You  are  spoiling  Mrs.  Gaverock. 
It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come,  but  don't  condole  with  her — it 
makes  her  worse.  She  wants  stirring  up.  I  know  women.' 

'Pardon  me,  you  do  not.' 

'  I — I  not  know  them  ! '  laughed  the  old  man.  '  Golly  !  I  have 
had  sixty-five  years'  experience  of  them,  and  I  ought  to  understand 
them.' 

(  No,  you  have  spent  sixty-five  years  in  their  society,  and  you 
understand  them  less  now  than  you  did  sixty-five  years  ago.  Then 
you  might  have  learned,  now  you  are  past  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge.' 

The  old  man  stared  at  Loveday,  amazed  at  her  audacity. 

*  You  think,'  pursued  the  girl,  '  that  a  woman's  soul  is  to  be 
tinkered  with  a  slater's  sax.1     It  is  of  too  fine  a  nature  to  be 
touched  even  with  the  thumb.     When  a  particle  of  dust  enters 
your  watch  and  stops  the  hands  you  hold  your  breath  as  you 
examine  the  works  lest  a  breath  should  rust  them.     A  woman's 
heart  is  more  delicate  in  its  mechanism  than  that,  and  a  rough 
touch  and  a  rude  blast  will  spoil  it  for  ever.     You  know   our 
Cornish  proverb,  "  the  earth  is  strewn  with  potsherds."     It  means 
that  everywhere,   in  every  village,  almost  in  every  house,   are 
broken  lives,  lives  broken  by  rough  usage  and  careless  handling. 
You  would  have  used  the  finger-glasses  for  a  jest  and  a  forfeit, 
and  heeded  nothing  if  they  fell  and  were  shattered.     We  poor 
women  are  like  these  same  finger-glasses,  full  of  fresh  and  pure 
water  for  you  men  to  dip  your  soiled  fingers  into  and  cleanse 
them,  not  for  you  to  convert  into  bumpers  to  break  for  a  wager.' 

*  Golly  ! '    exclaimed   old    Gaverock.     '  I  called  you  in  here, 

1  The  sax  is  the  short  chopper  with  a  spike  at  the  back  for  knocking  the  pin- 
holes  in  the  slate.  The  word  is  the  Saxon  scax.  It  is  in  use  in  the  West  of 
England. 
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Miss,  that  I  might  have  a  word  with  you,  and  you  are  reading  me 
a  lecture.  It  will  do  you  good,  Gerans,  I  hope.  I  am  past 
learning,  as  Miss  Loveday  has  informed  us.' 

There  was  nothing  offensive  in  her  manner;  she  spoke  gently, 
almost  pleadingly,  and  she  looked  delicate  and  pretty  in  the  high- 
backed  chair  with  her  elbows  on  the  arms,  and  the  white  frills 
trembling  as  she  moved  her  long  fingers  as  though  playing  on  a 
harpsichord,  but  really  in  nervous  fear,  on  the  rounded  end  of  the 
chair-arm.  As  she  spoke  a  light  dew  came  out  on  her  pure  brow, 
and  her  long  dark  lashes  were  hung  with  molten  frost  drops. 

'  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Squire,'  she  said,  looking 
timidly  at  him  ;  '  if  I  am  very  bold  with  you  it  is  my  love  for  Mrs. 
Gaverock  which  makes  me  speak.  Leave  the  dear  old  lady  to 
Dennis  and  me,  we  will  do  our  utmost  for  her,  but  you  must  not 
interfere  and  throw  down  the  stones  we  set  up.' 

'  And  Rose — does  she  count  for  nothing  ? ' 

'  No,  I  do  not  say  that.  Eose's  part  will  come  later.  The 
sunshine  will  cherish  and  brighten  when  the  broken  flower  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  heat  and  light.' 

'  Very  well.  Have  things  purely  your  own  way.  It  is  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  go  into  a  sick  room.  I'll  keep  away  altogether.' 

*  Not  that  either,'  said  Loveday.  *  Mrs.  Gaverock  will  like  to 
see  you.  She  will  expect  you,  and  be  pained  if  you  do  not  visit 
her.  When  you  go,  be  gentle,  not  boisterous,  and  not  say  much 
about  Constantine.  If  you  speak  of  him,  speak  tenderly.' 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  chin,  then  turned  thoughtfully  to 
Gerans. 

'  I  understand  her,'  he  said.  '  Last  time  I  went  up  clattering 
in  my  water  boots ;  I'm  to  go  in  pumps,  that  is  what  she  means.' 
He  rubbed  his  chin  again.  'I'll  shave  before  I  kiss  her.  I  dare 
say  I  scratched  her  last  time.  But  what  a  roundabout  way  of 
saying  it !  ' 

'  Comfort  must  be  applied  to  a  dulled  soul,'  said  Loveday, 
'  like  gold  leaf,  that  is  so  thin  and  tender  that  it  may  not  be 
touched.  I  have  seen  a  gilder  blow  the  flickering  sheet  into  the 
air  and  let  it  lightly,  softly  fall  where  it  is  to  rest,  and  it  has  fallen 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  hidden  every  blemish.  But  if  you 
apply  it  with  a  finger  you  tear  it,  with  a  brush  you  crease  it,  and 
leave  a  crinkled,  ragged  surface  full  of  rents  and  oozing  size. 
Long  experience  is  needed  to  lay  the  golden  leaf;  afterwards, 
another  hand,  less  experienced,  may  burnish  it.' 
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Then  Loveday  stood  up. 

'  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  at  home,'  she  said.  '  Dennis  will  be 
expecting  his  supper  on  his  return  from  his  round.' 

*  I  will  accompany  you  ! '  exclaimed  Gerans,  starting  to  his  feet. 
'  I  can  return  well  by  myself.     There  is  no  one  and  nothing  I 

need  fear.' 

*  Certainly  not  alone,'  said  Gerans,  *  now  that  the  night  has 
fallen.     You  are  so  surpassing  kind  in  coming  here  daily  to  see 
my  dear  mother,  and  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  return  unaccompanied.' 
He  took  his  hat,  helped  her  into  her  shawl,  and  gave  her  his  arm. 

When  she  was  gone  old  Gaverock  emptied  his  glass,  kicked 
the  logs  together  on  the  hearth,  and  growled  :  '  She  is  right  so  far, 
that  I  don't  know  women  as  they  are  in  these  days.  Lord  !  the 
impudence  to  address  me  as  she  has.  This  is  what  comes  of  the 
French  Kevolution.  We  shall  have  Charlotte  Cordays  here  next.' 

The  night  was  not  dark,  the  plovers  were  still  about,  scream- 
ing, and  from  the  cliffs  could  be  heard  the  noise  of  the  gulls. 
High  overhead  a  flight  of  brent-geese  went  by,  barking  like  aerial 
dogs. 

'  Loveday,'  said  Gerans,  *  I  have  not  seen  you  since  I  heard  of 
the  relationship  in  which  we  stand — that  is,  I  have  not  seen  you 
so  as  to  speak  to  you  in  private.  As  you  heard  my  father  address 
you  as  Miss  Penhalligan  and  Miss  Loveday,  you  understand  that 
he  has  not  been  made  aware  of  that  as  yet.  I  have  promised 
Dennis  to  tell  my  father,  but  I  have  not  had  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so.' 

*  I  do  not  see  occasion  for  it,'  said  Loveday.   '  Let  it  be  buried 
in  the  past.' 

'  Poor  dear  Con  acted  very  wrongly  by  you.  He  ought  to  have 
been  more  considerate  of ' 

*  Not  a  word  against  him  ! '  interrupted  the  girl.     l  As  you  have 
not  told  Mr.  Gaverock,  let  the  story  remain  untold.   I  ask  nothing 
from  him ;  I  acted  wrongly  and  I  must  bear  the  consequence.     I 
shall  always  have  your  regard,  I  trust  ? ' 

'  Always,  always,  dear  Loveday  ! ' 

*  That  suffices.     Mrs.  Gaverock  knows,  and  is  happy  in  the 
knowledge.     There  is  really  no  occasion  why  your  father  should 
be  troubled  by  being  told  what  has  taken  place.    It  is  in  the  past. 
It  can  do  no  good  to  repeat  it,  and  I  know  he  would  be  very 
indignant  if  he  heard  it.' 

*  Well,  sister,  his  anger  would  blow  away  in  a  week  or  two.' 
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*  In  that  week  he  would  say  words  which  would  hurt  your 
mother  and  me  where  our  hearts  are  most  tender,  and  the  wounds 
would  not  heal  for  years.' 

'  It  is  but  right,  Loveday,  that  your  connection  with  the 
family  should  be  known  and  acknowledged.' 

1  If  it  were,  reflections  would  be  made  on  poor  Constantine  for 
not  having  himself  made  it  known  and  having  exacted  acknow- 
ledgment months  ago.' 

'  That  is  true,  but  your  honour  is  more  to  be  considered  than 
my  brother's  memory.  I  cannot  in  conscience  submit.' 

'  You  do  not  understand  a  woman's  soul,'  answered  Loveday 
quietly.  '  It  is  of  that  nature  that  it  will  endure  anything  rather 
than  that  the  slightest  injury  should  be  done,  even  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  she  loves.  But  do  not  be  troubled  on  that  score.  My 
secret  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  yourself  and  your  dear  mother.  In 
such  good  kind  hands  let  it  lie.  Good-night,  brother  Gerans,  I 
am  at  my  gate.  Think  better  of  women  and  deal  more  tenderly 
with  their  fluttering  hearts  than  does  your  father  with  his  ex- 
perience of  sixty-five  years.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   STUDY   IN   DRAWING. 

PKAXITELES  is  said  to  have  sculptured  an  Eros  which  seemed  to 
laugh,  but  which,  when  the  eyes  of  the  figure  were  bandaged, 
seemed  to  be  grave,  even  stern.  Eose  Trewhella's  eyes  danced  with 
the  dinfpiQftov  ^s\aafj.a  of  the  sparkling  summer  sea,  but  there  was 
sufficient  decision  in  the  lines  of  her  mouth  and  in  the  moulding 
of  her  nostrils  to  show  that  there  were  the  elements  of  a  firm 
character  in  her,  undeveloped — a  potentiality  and  a  promise.  At 
present  she  was  frivolous,  careles?,  pleasure-loving,  without  a  per- 
ception of  the  seriousness  of  life,  without  a  thought  of  dangers 
that  might  menace  her  unless  watched  against,  of  pitfalls  among 
which  she  might  be  drawn  by  her  own  thoughtlessness. 

She  had  been  spoiled  as  a  young  girl,  and  had  grown  to  be 
wayward  and  exacting.  Her  father  had  been  careless  and  good- 
natured.  She  had  been  petted  by  him,  and  flattered  by  his  fox- 
hunting friends.  She  had  associated  very  little  with  girls  of  her 
own  age.  Her  governess  had  been  ruled  by  her,  she  had  fixed 
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her  own  hours  of  work  and  studies.  Her  education  had,  therefore, 
been  desultory. 

But  there  was  good,  sterling  good,  in  the  mine  of  her  heart, 
overlaid  with  much  worthless  stuff.  She  had  obtained  whatsoever 
she  wanted  from  her  father  by  coaxing  or  by  sulking ;  and  she 
supposed  that  these  two  recipes  were  infallible,  and  would  suffice 
her  to  get  all  she  wanted  out  of  other  men. 

When  Gerans  returned  from  Nantsillan,  he  found  Rose  in  the 
hall  with  his  father.  She  had  left  Mrs.  Gaverock  when  the  old 
lady  went  to  sleep.  The  Squire  liked  Eose  ;  she  joked  with  him, 
teased  him,  showed  him  a  certain  amount  of  deference,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority.  Rose  sat  in  the  chair  recently  vacated 
by  Loveday,  and  presented  the  most  marked  contrast  to  her.  Her 
hair  was  tossed  into  a  tangle  about  her  head,  like  floss  silk  ;  it  was 
fair  and  golden,  in  it  was  a  fine  strip  of  white  cambric,  but 
whether  tying  the  hair,  or  entangled  in  it,  inextricably,  could 
hardly  be  told.  It  was  like  a  ribbon  we  sometimes  see  woven 
into  a  bird's  nest  among  the  twigs.  Her  cheeks  were  bright  with 
colour,  and  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  mischief. 

Directly  Gerans  entered  she  attacked  him. 

*  You  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  in  the  twilight,  Cousin,  I 
am  sure.' 

*  I  have  seen  Miss  Loveday  home.' 

'  You  need  not  tell  me  that.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  you  starting 
arm  in  arm,  and  thought  you  made  a  pretty  pair.' 

Gerans  coloured. 

'  It  would  have  been  unmannerly  to  have  let  her  return  to 
Nantsillan  unescorted.' 

'  Gerans  the  gallant!  Gerans  the  courtly!  What  it  must  be 
for  a  young  damsel  to  have  such  a  knight  to  attend  her !  You 
seemed  to  be  in  close  conference.  I  suppose  the  subject  was  most 
interesting — to  yourselves.' 

Rose  saw  that  Gerans  was  uncomfortable,  and  so  she  went  on 
mischievously.  She  was  not  jealous  of  Loveday,  but  she  liked 
tormenting  Gerans,  who  was  not  agile  of  mind  to  evade  or  parry 
her  thrusts. 

*  Now,'  said  she,  going  up  to  him,  and  looking  slyly  into  his 
eyes,  *  what  was  it  all  about  ?     Tell  me,  if  you  can,  the  topic  of 
your  talk.' 

Gerans  was  confused,  and  stammered  an  incoherent  reply. 
Afterwards,  when  he  was  in  bed,  he  thought,  'How  stupid  of  me  ! 
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I  should  have  answered  that  we  were  speaking  of  poor  Con.  But 
that  is  the  way  with  me,  I  never  hit  on  the  right  thing  to  say 
till  it  is  too  late  to  say  it.' 

The  old  father's  suspicions  were  roused,  and  he  looked  at  his 
son  with  mistrust.  When  Rose  had  left  the  room,  he  said 
roughly,  *  Gerans,  I  will  have  no  foolery  with  Miss  Loveday.  I 
have  told  you  my  mind.  You  know  what  is  expected  of  you.  As 
for  Mistress  Malapert,  she  is  an  impudent  hussy,  and  I  dislike  her. 
Prodigiously  daring  to  tell  me  that  I  know  nothing  of  women ! 
What  is  her  age  ?  Twenty-one,  I  suppose.  Been  a  woman  three 
years,  only  a  girl  before,  and  I  have  had  sixty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience of  the  sex.  What  was  that  she  said  of  a  woman's  soul  ? 
A  fine  piece  of  mechanism  not  to  be  breathed  on.  That  is  flam  ! 
It  is  like  a  peacock's  tail.  Whirr  !  spread  to  blaze  and  dazzle  you 
with  its  glitter  and  colour  and  eyes,  then  draggled  in  the  wet  and 
mud,  and  dropping  a  dowdy  feather  in  the  dank  grass.  Pshaw  ! 
It  is  a  thing  of  show.  I  not  know  women  ! 

A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree, 

The  more  you  whip  'em,  the  better  they  be. 

Mind  you  this,  Gerans,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  think  of  Loveday. 
As  poor  Con  has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  you  must  take 
Rose.  That  is  a  settled  matter.  As  for  Mistress  Loveday,  God 
bless  my  soul !  we  should  fight  if  she  and  I  were  in  the  house 
together  a  week.  I  cannot  stand  opposition,  leastways  from  a 
woman.' 

Next  day  Rose's  mood  was  changed.  She  would  not  speak  at 
early  dinner,  and  went  into  the  parlour  to  sit  by  herself,  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  looking  out  of  the  window.  Gerans  followed 
her. 

She  did  not  turn  her  head  when  he  opened  the  door,  nor  when 
he  came  across  the  floor  to  her.  He  placed  himself  in  the  window 
with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  looked  at  her.  Her  lips  were 
pouting,  and  her  brows  contracted. 

'  Are  you  unwell,  Rose  ?  ' 

*  Oh  dear,  no,  Mr.  Gerans  Gaverock.  But  it  does  not  matter, 
no  one  here  cares  how  I  am.' 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  You  surely  know  how  highly  we  all 
regard  you.' 

'  You  regard  me  so  highly  as  the  lark,  that  is  so  high  that  it 
is  altogether  lost  to  sight,  Mister  Gaverock.' 

11—5 
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'  You  used  to  call  me  Cousin  Gerans.' 

1  It  was  a  mistake.  You  came  to  consider  me  as  a  cousin,  one 
on  whom  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  when  expended,  were 
wasted.  Look  on  me  rather  as  an  acquaintance,  and  then  I  shall 
receive  proper  treatment.' 

*  But  what  have  we  done  to  offend  you  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  nothing,'  said  Kose,  rising  and  settling  her  skirts  and 
sitting  down  again.     *  That  creeper  should  be  cut,  it  is  trailing 
over  the  window.' 

'  I  will  see  to  the  creeper  another  time.  Why  are  you  cross 
with  me  ? ' 

4  Cross  !  You  are  rude ;  a  lady  is  never  cross.  But  this  is  the 
way  with  you  men,  you  charge  us  with  having  the  vapours,  and 
do  not  consider  the  occasion,  which  is  to  be  found  in  yourselves.' 

'  But  what  have  I  done  to  offend  you  ?  ' 

*  Nothing,'  answered  Rose,  looking  him  coldly  in  the  face. 
'  Then  why  are  you  so  dissatisfied  ?  ' 

*  I  am  not  dissatisfied,  because  I  have  expected  nothing.      I 
am  dissatisfied  when  taken  to  a  wax-work,  and  see  what  poor 
figures  are  within  the  booth,  different  from  the  painted  promise 
without,  but  I  am  not  dissatisfied  where  nothing  has  been  pro- 
mised and  nothing  performed.' 

Gerans  was  perplexed.  He  looked  at  her  with  puzzledom  in 
his  brain,  and  said,  humbly,  '  I  don't  know  what  you  want ;  but  T 
do  know  that  we  are  all  your  dutiful  servants  waiting  on  your 
wishes.' 

'  I  have  been  wanting  to  wind  a  skein  of  wool  for  a  week,  and 
no  one  has  offered  me  his  hands  on  which  to  spread  it.' 

'But,  surely,  Miss  Rose,  you  had  only  to  express  the  desire, 
and  my  father  or  I  would  have  flown  to  offer  you  help.' 

*  With  the  eagerness  you  flew  yesterday  to  offer  it  to  Loveday. 
I  warrant  me  she  had  not  to  ask  for  your  arm.      You  forestalled 
her  wish,  you  pressed  your  arm  on  her.     Was  it  not  so  ? '     Gerans 
was  confused.  '  Whereas  poor  I — I  must  wait  a  week,  and  ask  out- 
right for  help,  or  a  hand  is  not  held  out  to  me.' 

'  Surely,  Miss  Rose,  this  is  unreasonable ' 

She  interrupted  him  with  an  assumption  of  anger,  and  started 
back  in  her  chair.  '  Unreasonable,  am  I,  and  cross-grained,  crabbed, 
spiteful ;  what  next  ?  Really,  Mr.  Gerans  Gaverock,  the  Master  of 
Manners  does  not  come  round  these  parts,  or  I  would  pay  to  send 
you  to  be  schooled  by  him.' 
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*  I  did  not  know  you  wanted  any  wool  winding,  or  I  would  have 
been  proud  and  happy ' 

*  You  did  not  see  that  I  was  working  a  border  of  a  running 
scroll  for  the  drawing-room  fire-mat.     You  did  not  give  sufficient 
thought  to  consider  that  my  little  ball  of  red  wool  was  drawing  to 
an  end.     You  have  no  eyes  for  my  necessities.     They  are  en- 
grossed by  Miss  Penhalligan,  I  take  it.' 

Gerans  coloured. 

'  You  deal  very  hardly  with  me,'  he  said  penitently.  *  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  thinking  of  Miss  Loveday  in  the  way  you  suppose.' 

Eose  laughed  merrily  and  mockingly.  '  Mr.  Gerans,  I  do  not 
want  your  assurances.  I  am  too  supremely  indifferent  to  you  to 
be  made  a  confidant  of  your  partialities.' 

'  Where  is  the  wool  ?  '  asked  Gerans  desperately. 

'  Here.     Are  you  going  to  be  polite  ? ' 

Gerans  held  out  his  hands. 

When  a  young  and  pretty  girl  has  got  a  man  fast  with  a  skein 
about  his  fingers,  which  she  is  winding  in  a  ball,  she  has  him 
completely  in  her  power.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  a  position 
somewhat  ludicrous  and  not  manly.  He  has  to  raise  one  hand 
and  depress  the  other  in  obedience  to  the  beck  of  her  finger. 
Whatever  she  may  say  he  cannot  escape.  He  is  her  captive  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  man  may  have  splendid  abilities,  but  he 
is  unable  to  exercise  them ;  his  mind  must  follow  the  run  of  the 
thread  forwards  and  backwards,  and  he  cannot  think  of  anything 
else.  At  the  same  time  the  girl  is  winding  mechanically,  and 
exercising  all  her  wits  to  torment,  or  coquette  with,  the  victim. 

Gerans,  honest-hearted,  slow  of  thought,  spent  a  very  uncom- 
fortable twenty  minutes  thus  tied  ;  he  was  in  continual  fear  of  en- 
tangling the  threads.  They  did  catch  occasionally,  and,  when  they 
caught,  Kose  was  obliged  to  come  close  to  him,  make  him  hold  up 
his  hands,  whilst  her  golden  head  turned  and  dipped  about,  very 
close  to  his,  and  her  delicate  fragrant  hands  passed  in  and  out 
between  his  palms,  turning  the  ball  this  way,  then  that — he  could 
almost  have  thought  she  was  purposely  entangling  the  wool,  had 
he  possessed  sufficient  guile  to  suppose  it. 

When  a  young  girl  holds  the  ball,  and  a  man  has  the  skein, 
there  is  a  link  of  connection  established  between  them,  a  wire 
of  communication  is  drawn  from  one  battery  to  another.  The 
days  of  which  we  write  were  not  those  of  the  electric  telegraph ; 
but  a  telegraph  of  some  sort,  conveying  a  series  of  message?,  was 
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set  up  whenever  a  young  lady  asked  a  young  gentleman  to  hold 
the  wool  for  her  while  she  unwound.  A  heart  was  at  each  end,  a 
battery  and  a  registering  table  together.  What  touches,  what 
tremulous  quivers,  what  strange  little  tweaks  the  ball-spinner  is 
able  to  send  along  the  thread  to  the  hands  of  the  skein-holder ! 
It  happens  that  the  threads  of  the  skein  pass  over  the  most  sensi- 
tive portion  of  the  hand,  between  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb, 
and  this  registers  all  the  little  defiances,  and  trembling  entreaties, 
and  quivering  appeals,  and  bold  assaults  of  the  ball-winder,  and 
delivers  them  all,  sealed  from  every  eye,  direct  to  the  heart  of 
the  skein-holder,  who  cannot  refuse  them,  so  engrossed  is  his  mind 
on  the  vibration  of  the  thread  over  his  hands. 

When  at  length  the  end  of  the  wool  was  drawn  slowly,  almost 
reluctantly,  off  his  left  hand,  and  he  recovered  the  possession  first 
of  the  right,  then  of  the  left,  Gerans  was  in  a  bewildered  condi- 
tion, not  very  sure  that  he  retained  possession  of  his  heart — 
whether  that  had  not  also  been  wound  away  at  the  tail  of  the 
worsted  and  secured  by  Miss  Rose. 

'  Thank  you  so  very  much,  Cousin  Gerans,'  said  she,  raising  her 
blue  eyes  and  looking  at  him  with  an  appeal  for  mercy  in  them. 
'  I  am  sure  I  have  been  most  exacting.' 

« Not  at  all.     I  like  it.' 

'  Do  you  now  ?  '  A  roguish  twinkle  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
dimples  formed  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  '  You  like  being 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  backs  of  chairs.  How  good  of  you 
to  say  so,  but  you  do  not  mean  it  ? ' 

'  I  am  always  ready  to  do  anything  for  you,  Rose.' 

'  Then  you  will  not  be  cross  with  me  any  more  ? ' 

'  I  cross  ! '     He  was  justly  astonished. 

'I  suppose  that  no  one  knows  his  own  faults;  certainly  no 
man  will  confess  his — leastways  to  a  woman.  Yet,  you  have  been 
very  cross  and  peevish  with  me.  I  could  scarcely  bear  it.'  Her 
voice  shook,  as  the  thread  had  shaken  in  her  fingers  lately. 

*  You  have  been  very  much  mistaken,  Rose.' 

'  No,  I  have  not.  Trust  a  girl  to  read  the  moods  of  those  she 
is  with.  She  opens  in  the  sun,  and  shivers  and  droops  when  there 
are  clouds  in  the  sky.' 

'  I  was  unaware  of  it.  I  am  sure  you  misunderstood  ;  I  could 
not  be  cross  with  you.' 

'  You  want  some  one  always  at  your  side  to  tell  you  of  your 
faults,  and  bid  you  correct  your  blunders,' 
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'  Oh,  Eose  !  if  you  will  execute  that  office  for  me,  it  will  be  a 
delight  to  me  to  mend  my  ways.' 

*  You  would  not  believe  me  when  I  told  you  you  were  erring.' 
'  I  would  believe  anything  from  those  lips.' 

'  Then  you  would  have  your  faith  sorely  tried,'  said  Rose  with 
a  laugh,  '  for  I  say  one  thing  this  moment  and  another  thing  that. 
Hark !  Mr.  Gerans  Gaverock,  there  comes  Dennis  down  from  your 
mother's  room.' 

'  Dennis  ! ' 

4  You  did  not  hear  him  go  up,  you  were  so  engrossed  in  the 
skein.  I  did ;  and  now  he  returns.  I  must  positively  see  him  ! ' 
Then  she  ran  into  the  hall,  and  was  followed  by  Gerans  with 
heightened  colour. 

*  How  do  you  do  ? '  said  the  girl,  stepping  up  to  the  doctor. 
'  How  is  Mrs.  Gaverock  ?     Why  has  not  Loveday  been  up  to-day  ? 
Is   it   the  drizzle  that  detains  her  ?     What  a  day  it  is ! — rain 
squeezed   through   a   hair-sieve,  neither   falling   nor   rising  nor 
driving,  but  floating  in  the  air.' 

*  I  have  found  my  patient  slowly  mending,'  said  Penhalligan. 
*  She  must  have  the  same  treatment — must  be  kept  very  quiet.' 

'  And  Loveday  ?     Is  she  coming  here  ? ' 

4  Not  to-day.     She  is  not  very  well,  and  there  is  no  necessity.' 

'  Then  I  will  go  to  her.  Mr.  Penhalligan,  will  you  hold  an 
umbrella  over  me  ?  I  have  found  this  day  more  dull  in  the  house 
than  it  can  possibly  be  outside,  and  so  I  will  venture  forth.  Mr. 
Gerans  has  informed  me  that  I  have  the  vapours.  I  will  take  my 
vapours  out  into  the  general  fog.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Penhalligan, 
to  wraj|  that  cloak  round  me  ?  I  am  clumsy  with  my  overshoes  : 
is  it  asking  too  much  of  you  to  desire  that  you  would  put  your 
hand  to  help  to  slip  them  over  my  shoes  ?  Thank  you ;  you  are 
very  kind.  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  find  it  quite  as  dismal  when 
I  am  out  of  Towan  as  the  day  has  seemed  to  me  looking  forth 
from  the  windows.  You  will  lend  me  your  arm,  and  be  careful 
that  the  drip  of  the  umbrella  does  not  go  down  my  back — will  you 
not,  Mr.  Penhalligan  ?  ' 

When  they  were  gone,  Gerans  took  up  the  bellows  and  began 
to  blow  the  log  that  was  smouldering  on  the  'dogs  in  the  fire- 
place. 

'  Well,  Gerans,'  said  his  father,  '  how  are  you  getting  on?' 

*  Middling,'  answered  the  young  man.    '  The  log  is  green,  and 
will  not  blaze.' 
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Old  Gaverock  snatched  the  bellows  from  his  hand,  and  sent 
puffs  from  the  nozzle  on  his  son. 

'  0h,  you  green  stock ! '  he  shouted.  '  It  is  you  that  do  not 
kindle.  When  I  was  a  young  man  it  was  quite  other.  You  are 
slow  and  sleepy,  without  spark  and  crackle.  What  do  you  mean 
by  allowing  Penhalligan  to  carry  your  mistress  off  to  Nantsillan  ? 
You  be  on  the  alert,  or  he'll  take  her  away  altogether — and  then 
we  shall  lose  Trevithick.  Gerans,  I  went  all  over  Trevithick 
yesterday,  and  I'll  take  you  there  to-morrow.  We  must  have  it. 
It  comes  alongside  of  Dinnabol  Farm,  as  if  made  to  run  with  it. 
At  Dinnabol  the  sheep  get  the  rot  because  of  the  wet  clay ;  let 
them  have  the  healthy  moor  of  Trevithick  to  run  on,  and  you  can 
fatten  at  Dinnabol.  In  the  autumn  the  mischief  is  down  in  the 
clay-lands,  and  at  Dinnabol  we  have  no  sound  runs  for  the  sheep. 
Gerans,  we  must  and  we  shall  have  Trevithick.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  Eose  cares  for  me,'  said  Gerans  in  a  depressed 
mood,  which  showed  itself  by  his  tone  of  voice.  '  If  she  had  any 
regard  for  me,  she  would  not  tease  me  so  cruelly.' 

'  You  are  a  fool,  Gerans.     I  know  she  likes  you.' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  ;  he  was  very  red  in  the  face, 
annoyed  with  Kose,  angry  with  Penhalligan. 

*  I  tell  you  she  does,'  pursued  his  father.      '  That  Mistress 
Malapert  dared  to  say  I  knew  nothing  of  women — I  with   my 
sixty-five  years'  experience.     I  can  see  through  Rose  as  if  she 
were  a  tumbler  of  water  dipped  out   of  the  Atlantic.     She   is 
drawing  you,  Gerans.     I  know  it  because  she  teases  you.'     The 
old  man  began  to  sing — 

Phyllis  is  my  only  joy, 

Sometimes  forward,  sometimes  coy. 

*  She  was  kind  to  Dennis  Penhalligan  and  cruel  to  me,'  said 
Gerans. 

*  My  good  fool ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  '  that  is  all  part  of 
her  play.     Run  after  her.     You  are  not  going  to  let  that  Doctor 
Sawbones  walk  with  her  to  Nantsillan  and  walk  back  with  her  as 
well?' 

*  She  might  not  like  my  pursuing  her.' 

'  Nonsense  !  she  wants  you  to  run  after  her.     Go.' 

He  forced  his  son  out  of  the  house,  then  he  reseated  himself 

nf  his  armchair,  and  burst   out  laughing.     '  And    so   Mistress 

Malapert  said  I  did  not  know  women  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NANTSILLAX. 

EOSE  TKEWHELLA  had  hardly  got  out  of  sight  of  Towan  before 
she  let  go  her  hold  of  Dennis's  arm,  and  said,  *  Mr.  Penhalligan, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  umbrella  is  of  the  slightest  use  against 
the  mist.  Moreover,  there  are  so  many  puddles  which  I  must  skip 
over  or  circumvent  that  I  can  do  better  for  myself  if  I  walk  un- 
assisted. How  long  have  you  known  my  cousin  Gerans  ?  Have 
you  been  friends  from  boyhood  ?  You  know  he  is  not  really  my 
cousin  ;  indeed,  we  are  no  relation  whatever,  but  it  would  sound 
too  unfriendly  to  call  him  Mr.  Gerans,  and  too  familiar  to  call 
him  Gerans,  so  I  split  the  difference  and  designate  him  Cousin.  I 
think  him  very  nice,  do  not  you  ? ' 

'  Whoever  commends  himself  to  you  needs  no  praise  from  me,' 
answered  Dennis. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  this  is  one  of  your  stiff,  set  phrases, 
fine-sounding  and  evasive.     I  want  your  real  opinion  of  him.' 

'  I  think  that  he  is  truthful,  sincere,  and  kind-hearted.' 
'  I  am  glad  you  think  that.     But  he  is  stupid  and  slow  ;  you 
will  allow  that?' 

'  He  will  mend  in  time.' 

'When?' 

i  When  weaned.' 

Rose  looked  round  and  laughed.     '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

*  At  present  he  thinks,  sees,  hears,  smells  through  his  father's 
organs,  and  acts  as  his  members.  -  When  the  old  Squire  dies — or 
when  Gerans  marries,  he  will  cut  his  teeth.     He  has  not  his 
brother's  quickness,  but  such  docility  and  honouring  of  a  father 
must  deserve  him  length  of  days  in  the  land — denied  to  the  less 
submissive  younger  brother.' 

Eose  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes  at 
Penhalligan.  He  was  walking  with  his  head  down  ;  his  dark  face 
was  wet  with  the  fog,  his  lips  were  set,  and  his  brow  was  gloomy. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  Loveday,'  said  Rose.  *  What  is  the  matter 
with  her?' 

He  moved  his  shoulders  uneasily.  *  Nothing  to  signify.  She 
cannot  go  every  day  to  Towan.  There  are  home  duties.  We  do 
not  keep  a  servant.  This  is  our  washing  day.'  He  coloured  as 
he  spoke. 
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'  Why  did  you  not  say  so,  instead  of  pretending  she  was  ill  ? 
I  shall  be  in  the  way.  I  shall  go  back.'  She  stood  still. 

'  No,  no,  Miss  Trewhella,'  he  begged  ;  '  do  not  return.  Pray 
come  on.  Loveday  will  be  so  delighted  to  see  you — so  honoured 
by  your  crossing  our  mean  threshold.' 

'  Why  did  you  say  she  was  ill  when  she  was  not  ?  ' 

'Because,'  he  answered,  'I  am  a  moral  coward,  and  I  was 
ashamed  to  admit  that  she  had  the  scrubbing  and  the  ironing  to 
do.  Poverty  is  dishonour.' 

'  Not  at  all ;  poverty  is  honourable.' 

1  Then  why  are  we  ashamed  to  confess  it  ? ' 

'  We  are  ashamed  to  be  thought  religious  and  temperate  and 
thrifty ;  and  out  of  the  same  perversity  we  are  ashamed  to  be 
thought  poor.  How  long  have  you  known  Gerans  ?  ' 

'  For  five  or  six  years — ever  since  I  have  been  here.' 

'  Which  did  you  like  best — Gerans  or  his  brother  who  is  dead, 
Constantine  ? ' 

'  I  preferred  the  society  of  the  younger.  He  often  came  to 
us.  He  was  musical,  so  am  I,  and  I  have  a  pianoforte  that 
belonged  to  my  mother.' 

'  You  play  !•  How  clever  you  are  ! ' 

' A  surgeon  need  be  nimble  of  fingers;  and  practice  on  the 
keys  is  good  schooling  for  delicacy  of  touch  on  the  human  nerves. 
Here  we  are  at  my  cottage/ 

'You  are  sure  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way  ?  I  will  just  speak 
to  Loveday  and  run  away.' 

*  I  will  accompany  you  home  if  you  must  return.' 

'  Not  so.  I  can  go  back  to  Towan  by  myself.  But  perhaps 
Gerans  will  come  to  fetch  me.  I  am  teaching  him  to  be  polite  to 
ladies.' 

So  she  went  in. 

The  cottage  was  small;  it  consisted  of  a  reception  room  or 
hall,  small,  floored  with  slate,  and  low.  Also  of  a  tiny  parlour  at 
the  side,  and  a  surgery.  The  parlour  was  unfurnished,  and  was 
used  as  a  work-room.  The  brother  and  sister  sat  in  the  hall. 
This  room  had  whitewashed  walls ;  against  them  were  hung  the 
surgeon's  diploma,  a  sampler  worked  by  Loveday's  mother  when  a 
girl,  giving  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  numerals,  a  tree,  a 
flower,  and  a  bird  all  of  the  same  size. 

On  the  chimney-piece  were  two  good  old  china  vases,  relics  of 
better  days,  and  against  the  wall  away  from  the  door  was  a  piano, 
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another  relic  of  a  time  when  the  Penhalligans  were  better  off. 
Before  the  hearth  was  a  rug  made  of  scraps  of  cloth  woven  into  a 
piece  of  canvas,  warm,  but  plain.  Muslin  curtains  hung  over  the 
window.  Everything  in  the  room  and  about  the  house  was  very 
plain,  but  clean  and  in  excellent  order.  The  garden  beds  within 
the  wicket  gate  were  carefully  attended  to  and  free  from  weeds. 
The  flowers  in  them  were  common,  but  bloomed  freely,  in  gratitude 
for  the  care  shown  them.  Against  the  walls  of  the  house  were  a 
jessamine  and  a  monthly  rose  that  was  a  free  bloomer.  In  the  hall, 
although  everything  was  plain,  yet  an  air  of  snugness  and  of  beauty 
was  afforded  by  the  abundance  of  flowers  and  leaves  wherewith  it 
was  adorned.  In  saucers  were  blackberry  leaves  of  every  shade  be- 
tween lemon  yellow  and  carmine,  beech  leaves  of  warm  copper  hue, 
pink  dog-weed  leaves,  and  the  transparent  crimson  berries  of  the 
wild  guelder  rose,  pale  blue  Michaelmas  daisies,  clusters  of  rose- 
hips, feathery  traveller's  joy,  sprigs  of  crane's-bill  still  flowering, 
blue  borage,  graceful  rainbow-coloured  carrot  leaves,  delicate  white- 
veined  arrow-headed  blades  of  ivy,  beautiful  grasses — the  table,  the 
chimney-piece,  the  window,  the  whatnot,  were  adorned  with  posies, 
each  of  which  was  a  study  in  colours,  all  picked,  sorted,  settled  in 
their  glasses  by  the  skilful  fingers  of  Loveday.  Bare  of  furniture, 
lacking  in  ornament  the  room  might  be,  but  it  was  scrupulously 
clean,  and  brightened  by  these  charming  clusters  of  autumn 
leaves  and  flowers. 

Hose  had  no  time  to  look  round  before  Loveday  herself  came 
to  her  from  the  parlour,  with  colour  glowing  through  the  olive 
skin  of  her  cheeks,  and  her  dark  eyes  shining  with  love  and 
pleasure.  She  held  out  both  her  hands  to  Eose,  and  Kose  saw 
that  they  were  crinkled  with  immersion  in  hot  water.  Loveday 
wore  a  thin  cotton  gown,  and  had  arms  bare  from  the  elbow,  very 
white,  streaked  with  pretty  blue  veins. 

Eose  caught  Loveday  almost  boisterously  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  and  on  her  lips. 

'  That  designing  brother  of  yours  pretended  you  were  seriously 
ill,  and  brought  me  here  to  nurse  you.  In  reality  he  desired  the 
pleasure  of  my  society ;  he  was  tired  of  the  dull  walk  alone  in  the 
mist.  Now  you  are  busy,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  be  in  the  way. 
Yet  I  must  detain  you  from  your  work  for  three  minutes.  Oh  ! 
it  is  insufferable  in  Towan.  Gruardie  says  to  his  son,  "  Grerans, 
good  boy,  trot  into  the  parlour  and  talk  to  Eose,"  and  in  the 
tame  fellow  trots.  Presently  the  old  gentleman  puts  in  his  head 
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at  the  door  and  says,  "  Gerans,  good  boy,  that  will  do,  come  here! " 
Then  the  tame  fellow  goes  pit-a-pat  back  to  his  place  at  the  old 
man's  heel.  Next  the  Squire  says,  "  Curl  yourself  up  in  a  corner 
by  the  fire,  and  I  give  you  leave  to  snore."  Then  the  docile 
creature  curls  up  and  snores.  Presently  the  father  takes  the 
bread  and  cuts  it  up,  and  says,  "  Gerans,  sit  up  pretty  and  beg," 
so  up  he  sits  on  his  hind  feet  and  holds  his  front  pats  before  him 
— so  ! '  She  imitated  a  dog  begging.  *  "  Snap  !  "  says  Mr. 
Gaverock,  and  snap  goes  Gerans.  Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Penhalligan  ?  ' 
asked  Eose,  turning  sharply  round  and  confronting  Dennis. 

Loveday  took  Rose  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  into  the  parlour 
and  shut  the  door. 

1  Do  not  say  these  sharp  things,  dear,'  she  said  in  a  gentle 
tone.  '  Gerans  is  very  good.  Look  for  the  excellencies  in 
people,  not  for  their  weaknesses,  and  you  will  be  the  happier.' 

'  I  have  not  spoken  half  as  sharply  as  your  brother,'  said  Eose, 
in  self-defence.  '  I  give  Gerans  credit  for  being  a  well-trained 
poodle ;  Mr.  Penhalligan  said  he  was  an  unweaned  baby.' 

'  I  am  sorry  Dennis  said  that ;  it  is  not  true.' 

*  Of  course  you  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Gerans  Gaverock.' 
Rose  pouted  as  she  spoke.  '  He  is  so  civil  to  you,  and  forestalls 
all  your  wishes.' 

Loveday's  clear  frank  eyes  rested  on  the  twinkling  blue  eyes 
of  Eose,  and  the  latter  fell  before  the  steady  gaze.  'Dear 
Eose,'  said  Loveday,  '  Gerans  is  nothing  more  to  me,  can  be 
nothing  more  to  me,  than  a  kind  and  trusted — almost  brother. 
I  shall,  I  can,  think  of  him  in  no  other  light,  so  give  way  to  no 
romantic  fancies.  Gerans  is  honourable,  straightforward,  and 
simple-hearted.  We  have  all  our  weaknesses,  you  as  well  as  he — 
I  most  of  all.  Two  men  look  on  the  same  face  and  draw  it ;  the 
one  makes  a  beautiful  portrait,  the  other  a  caricature.  The  one 
leaves  out  of  sight  all  that  is  gross,  and  sordid,  and  common  in 
the  face,  he  paints  the  soul — as  it  might  and  may  be — shining 
through  the  features  as  through  a  figured  globe.  The  other 
knows  nothing  of  soul,  sees  no  ideal,  believes  in  none.  He  grasps 
everything  that  is  ridiculous,  mean,  and  transitory  in  the  face,  and 
delineates  that.  You  must  look  at  mankind  either  as  the  painter 
or  the  caricaturist.  It  is  best  for  us  to  take  the  higher  platform.' 
After  a  short  pause  :  *  Will  you  help  me,  dear  Eose  ?  ' 

Eose  looked  round  the  parlour ;  it  was  wholly  unfurnished.  The 
Penhalligans  used  only  the  hall.  One  room  sufficed  them,  and 
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Loveday  did  her  ironing  in  the  parlour.  The  long  deal  table  was 
covered  with  linen,  a  fire  was  in  the  grate,  and  irons  stood  around 
it  becoming  heated. 

'Eose,  I  am  ironing  my  brother's  collars  and  shirt-fronts. 
Will  you  goffer  these  frills  for  me  ? ' 

*  My  dear  Loveday ! '  exclaimed  Eose,    '  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  I  could ;  but  I  never  did  anything  useful  in  all  my  life, 
except  wool-work.' 

*  And  that  is  very  useful.     I  wish  I  had  time  to  do  some.' 
Eose's  heart  fluttered  and  her  eyes  danced.     '  Loveday,  you 

darling  !     Will  you?     Oh,  don't  say  me  nay! ' 

'  How  can  I  till  I  know  what  you  want  ? '  said  the  other, 
laughing. 

*  I  have  begun  a  mat — that  is,  the  border  for  a  mat  to  go  before 
the  fire.     It  is  very  pretty ;  the  ground  olive  green  with  a  broad 
scroll  over  it  of  folded  ribbon,  shaded  from  red  to  white.     I  began 
it  three  years  ago,  and  I  do  a  little  from  time  to  time.     Now  I 
will  attack  it  like  a  dragon  if  you  will  accept  it  from  me  and  use 
it  for  your  parlour  mat  when  you  fit  up  this  room.     Why  have 
you  not  furnished  it  ?  ' 

'  We  are  waiting  for  our  ship  to  come  in,'  answered  Loveday, 
'  and  Nantsillan  Cove  is  so  dangerous  with  reefs  that  our  ship  has 
not  yet  ventured  in.' 

'  But,'  began  Eose,  looking  round  her  with  wonder,  '  why  does 
not  your  servant  do  this  ?' 

'  Because  our  servant  is  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  and  she  would 
probably  spoil  the  things.' 

'  Does  she  cook  your  dinners  and  make  the  bread  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  am  cook  and  baker.' 

1  She  cleans  the  rooms  and  makes  the  beds  ?  ' 

'  No ;  I  am  housemaid.' 

*  And  the  garden  ?     Who  attends  to  that  ?  ' 
'  I  am  gardener.' 

'  But  Mr.  Penhalligan's  horse  ?  Surely  you  are  not  groom 
also  ? ' 

'  No,  that  I  am  not ;  my  brother  is  his  own  groom.' 

'This  is  very  strange  to  me.  And  your  dresses?  And  the 
linen  ?  Are  you  also  dressmaker  and  scouring  maid  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  am.' 

'  Then,'  said  Eose,  '  I  am  a  very  useless  creature  in  the  world. 
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I  cannot  understand  you.  You  work  like  a  common  woman,  and 
yet  you  look  always  like  a  lady.' 

1  Am  I  not  a  lady  ? '  asked  Loveday,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

Eose  in  reply  threw  her  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her  again. 

'  How  good  ! — how  very  good  you  are  ! '  she  said  with  a  gush 
of  love  and  enthusiasm.  *  I  wish — Oh  !  I  wish  I  were  like  you ! ' 

Loveday  shook  her  head  and  went  on  with  the  ironing  whilst 
she  talked,  glad,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to  hide  her  face  by  bending 
over  her  work. 

1  No,  dear,  I  am  not  good.  I  have  committed  grave  faults  ; 
I  have  done  things  both  foolish  and  wrong,  for  which  I  shall 
grieve  all  my  days,  the  shadow  of  which  will  always  hang  over  me. 
I  have  had  more  experience  of  life  than  you,  that  is  all,  and  I  am 
oldened  by  it  beyond  my  years.' 

'  There  is  Gerans ! '  interrupted  Eose,  starting,  as  she  saw  his 
head  pass  the  window.  '  I  thought  he  would  come.  I  suppose 
his  father  has  sent  him.  I  will  charge  him  with  it.' 

'  Prithee  do  not,'  entreated  Loveday,  laying  aside  her  work 
and  going  up  to  her.  '  You  will  wound  him — that  will  be  the 
result ;  and  is  that  a  result  to  be  desired  ?  ' 

'  He  should  come  unprompted.' 

'  Perhaps  he  has  ;  possibly  not.  Does  it  matter  ?  He  wanted 
to  leave,  and  Mr.  Gaverock  suggested  that  he  should.  Two  hearts 
felt  kindly  towards  you  instead  of  one.  You  should  be  pleased  to 
have  it  so.  Now,  one  word  with  you  before  we  go  into  the  next 
room  to  them.'  Loveday's  face  became  distressed,  and  her  hand 
clasped  Eose's  arm  nervously.  *  Do  not  play  tricks  with  my 
brother.  I  know  you  mean  no  harm,  but  Dennis  is  unable  to  bear 
trifling.  He  takes  everything  seriously,  too  seriously.  You 
remember  the  fable  of  the  frogs  and  the  boys  who  threw  stones  at 
them.  "  What  is  fun  to  you,"  said  the  frogs,  "  is  death  to  us."  ' 

Eose's  tell-tale  mouth  twitched,  the  lips  pouted,  but  the  corners 
went  down  ;  she  was  half  disposed  to  defiance,  half  to  cry. 

'  We  will  detain  both  you  and  Mr.  Gerans,'  said  Loveday,  '  and 
have  tea ;  then  Dennis  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  amuse  you  with 
music.' 

'  Oh,  that  will  be  prime  ! '  exclaimed  Eose,  laughing.  '  But 
how  about  the  ironing  ?  Is  Mr.  Penhalligan  to  go  limp-collared 
to-morrow  because  we  are  here  ?  ' 

*  Leave  that  to  me.     We  shall  have  a  pleasant  evening.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   QUIET   EVENING. 

LOVEDAY  went  out  of  the  parlour  at  once  to  meet  and  welcome 
Gerans,  and  invite  him  in  to  a  dish  of  tea.  '  You  will  excuse  me,' 
she  said  smiling,  '  if  I  run  away  for  a  few  minutes  and  put  off 
my  work-a-day  for  my  holiday  gown.  It  is  a  holiday  indeed  for 
us  to  entertain  friends.  Dennis,  make  up  the  fire  and  draw  the 
curtains.  Mr.  Gerans,  there  is  one  corner  of  the  hearth  for  you, 
and  there  is  a  corner  also  for  Rose,  and  to  her  I  entrust  the 
bellows.' 

Gerans  winced  at  the  reference  to  the  bellows,  and  looked  at 
Loveday.  But  he  remembered  that  she  could  not  have  heard  his 
father's  remark,  and  his  colour,  which  had  flashed  to  his  temples, 
disappeared  again. 

The  little  maid  of  twelve  appeared,  and  laid  the  cloth,  standing 
on  tiptoe  and  stretching  over  the  table  to  smooth  out  the  creases. 
By  the  time  it  was  laid  evenly,  Loveday  reappeared  in  a  cloth  gown, 
and  helped  the  child  to  arrange  the  table.  A  pretty  Derby  tea 
service  appeared,  inherited  by  Loveday  from  her  mother,  a  rabbit 
pie,  cold,  and  preserves  of  whortleberry,  and  blackberry,  and  straw- 
berry, of  her  own  making.  Then  ensued  a  pause  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  which  the  little  maid  ran  to  the  nearest  farm  for 
cream  and  butter. 

Presently  the  tea-kettle  came  in,  and  was  given  a  final  heating 
on  the  hall  fire,  to  ensure  that  the  water  was  really  on  the  boil 
when  poured  upon  the  Chinese  leaves.  The  curtains  were  drawn, 
the  candles  lighted,  a  faggot  of  dry  wood  thrown  on  the  fire,  and 
the  little  party  drew  to  the  table. 

Then  Rose  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight.  On  her  plate 
lay  a  little  bunch  of  purple  violets.  '  Oh,  Loveday !  how  sweet  the 
flowers  are  !  and  how  sweet  of  you  to  give  me  them  ! ' 

4  Our  violets  bloom  here  all  the  year  round,  -the  glen  is  so 
warm  and  looe  (sheltered). 

'  Like  the  pretty  thoughts  and  fragrant  virtues  of  your  dear 
heart,'  said  Rose  eagerly. 

'  The  violets  of  Nantsillan  will  riot  compare  with  the  rose  of 
Towan,'  said  Dennis  Penhalligan. 

Rose  tossed  her  head  impatiently,     *  Spare  me  your  formal 
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compliments,'  she  said ;  '  mine  was  a  pretty  speech  that  sprang 
spontaneous  from  my  heart,  and  yours  is  laboured  and  artificial.' 

Kose  was,  at  first,  less  exuberant  in  her  spirits  than  usual. 
What  Loveday  had  said  to  her  in  the  parlour  affected  her,  but 
only  for  a  while.  She  was  too  buoyant  to  be  long  depressed,  and 
by  the  time  tea  was  over  she  had  regained  complete  elasticity. 

Dennis  shook  off  some  of  his  gloom,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
cheerful.  He  was  very  pleased  to  have  Eose  at  his  table,  yet  at 
the  same  time  he  was  ashamed  of  the  bareness  of  his  room,  its 
white  walls,  its  common  furniture.  He  could  never  dispel  the  sense 
of  his  poverty.  He  was  proud,  perhaps  vain,  not  of  his  appear- 
ance, but  of  his  abilities,  and  the  sense  of  his  being  unworthily 
placed  and  hardly  treated  never  left  him.  He  was  ashamed  of 
his  table,  because  the  cloth  was  coarse,  of  the  forks  because  they 
were  of  steel  with  black  handles,  of  the  preserves  because  they 
were  of  ordinary  wild  fruit.  His  heart  was  so  cankered  with  dis- 
content, that  he  could  not  see  and  rejoice  over  the  comforts  and 
cleanliness  that  were  his,  provided  by  the  care  of  his  sister.  He 
never  saw  what  advantages  he  had,  but  he  was  keen-sighted  over 
the  deficiencies.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  mood  than  one  that 
is  dissatisfied,  none  more  tormenting  than  that  which  is  unthankful. 
Loveday  had  a  daily  struggle  with  him  to  bring  him  to  a  better 
mind,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

'  Dennis,'  she  said  to  him,  '  the  world  is  a  mirror  which  reflects 
our  humours — laugh  to  it,  and  it  laughs  back  to  you  ;  scowl  at  it, 
and  it  returns  your  defiance.  It  will  answer  you  as  you  address 
it,  like  an  echo,  just  a  note  lower.' 

Dennis  asked  Eose  during  tea  if  she  were  fond  of  music. 

'  Music ! '  she  answered,  clapping  her  hands.  'Oh,  I  love  it ! 
I  love  nothing  better.' 

His  dark  face  lightened  as  she  said  this.  They  had  a  passion 
in  common. 

'  Then,'  said  he,  '  I  will  play  you  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's ; 
that  in  C  flat,  Opus  3.  It  is  my  favourite ;  of  others,  I  have  to 
ask  what  they  mean,  but  this  one  tells  its  own  tale.  I  can  play 
this  better  than  another,  not  because  I  have  practised  it  oftener, 
but  because  I  can  speak  it  through  my  fingers.  Every  note  ex- 
presses a  thought  of  my  heart.  As  I  interpret  this  sonata,  it  is 
the  utterance  of  titanic  defiance  by  one  wounded  in  spirit ;  like  a 
tamed  eagle  that  longs  to  soar,  but  cannot,  it  beats  its  wings  in 
frenzy  and  scorn,  and  gnaws  its  own  heart  out,  because  condemned 
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to  lie  on  earth  when  its  proper  sphere  is  above  the  clouds.  It 
feels  itself  cast  down  and  banned  by  a  dark  and  inexorable  power 
above  which  denies  it  light  and  air.  In  the  maestoso  you  hear 
the  agony  of  the  soul ;  in  the  allegro,  its  defiance.  There  is  a  battle 
in  which  the  restive  spirit  submits,  and  then  revolts,  cries  out  in 
fury  against  the  iron  fate  which  holds  it  down,  and  then  throws 
itself  sullenly  with  face  to  earth,  in  sob  and  moan.  Here  and 
there  bright  and  melodious  passages  flash,  like  summer  lightning, 
or  pass  as  fragrant  airs,  but  they  do  not  lessen  the  darkness  nor 
alleviate  the  pain.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  that  all  this  is 
contained  in  a  few  pages  of  music  ?  ' 

'  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  You  have  heard  my  "  Argu- 
ment," now  listen  to  the  canto.' 

He  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  began  to  play.  In  a 
moment  his  soul  was  caught  by  the  music,  and  he  was  carried  away 
from  his  surroundings,  as  Elijah  was  caught  and  borne  upwards  in 
the  chariot  of  fire.  After  a  while,  as  he  was  playing,  as  perhaps 
he  had  never  played  before,  his  nerves  excited  by  the  presence 
of  Eose,  he  became  dimly  conscious  of  something  indistinct  and 
irritating,  a  something  that  drew  him  down  from  his  heights,  and 
brought  him  into  the  vulgar  presence  of  unworthy  surroundings. 
By  degrees  he  became  aware  what  it  was  that  marred  his  pleasure — 
it  was  a  conversation  carried  on  in  a  low  tone  in  the  room.  He 
thought  at  first  that  the  tiresome  little  maid  was  clearing  away 
the  tea  things,  and  asking  her  mistress  instructions  ;  but  when  he 
paused  to  turn  a  leaf  he  heard  Rose  asking  Gerans,  *  But,  really, 
cousin,  what  is  a  Goose  Fair  ? ' 

He  tried  to  play  on,  but  his  interest  in  the  music  was  gone. 
Loveday  had  watched  his  face,  had  seen  his  emotions  throughout 
the  performance  quiver  in  his  face,  and  now  she  read  in  it  dis- 
appointment and  anger.  She  went  close  to  his  side  and  said, 
*  Dennis,  this  is  caviar  to  her ;  play  something  lighter,  the  dance 
music  in  Lord  Westmoreland's  "  Bajazet."  ' 

Without  answering,  he  allowed  his  fingers  rapidly  to  glide 
into  the  frivolous,  worthless  music  of  the  noble  dilettante. 

The  talking  ceased  at  once,  and  Rose's  little  feet  beat  the 
dance  time  on  the  slate  floor. 

Presently  Dennis  ceased.  Then  Rose  clapped  her  hands. 
'  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Penhalligan.  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
greatly.  But  really,  I  did  not  think  Beethoven  could  have  written 
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anything  as  fine.     All  the  first  part  struck  me  as  poor  stuff,  but 
the  scherzo  at  the  end  was  delicious.' 

*  Come  round  the  fire,'  said  Loveday  quickly,  stepping  between 
her  brother  and  Rose,  to  hide  from  her  the  expression  of  distress 
and  disgust  that  passed  over  his  face.     I  have  got  a  lap-full  of 
chestnuts  from  our  own  tree.   We  must  toast  them  in  the  embers  ; 
and   little  Ruth  will   bring   in   glasses.      You   must   taste   my 
metheglin  brewed  from  our  own  hives,  and  spicy  with  thyme  from 
Towan  Down.' 

'  Penhalligan,'  said  Gerans,  '  are  you  going  to  the  Goose  Fair 
at  Camelford  ?  ' 

Dennis  shook  his  head.     '  Why  should  I  go  ?  ' 
'  Loveday  might  like  to  be  there,  and  eat  Michaelmas  goose.' 
'  Loveday  is  quite  content  to  be  at  home,'  said  Miss  Pen- 
halligan. 

*  You  must  come,  Dennis,  and  you  also,  Miss  Penhalligan.   The 
Goose  Fair  is  an  institution.    My  father  goes,  of  course.     We  pick 
up  my  aunt  and  uncle  Loveys  on  the  way.   It  is  settled  that  Rose  is 
to  go.     I  insist  on  your  being  my  guests.     Do  not  refuse  me. 
Let  me  count — that  makes  seven.     It  takes  four  to  a  goose.    We 
will  have  two.  I  dare  say  Anthony  Loveys  will  come  with  his  father 
and  mother  to  make  the  eighth.' 

Penhalligan  looked  at  his  sister  doubtfully.  Gerans  'went  on  : 
'  A  moonlight  night  to  drive  home  in  over  the  moors.  The  Squire 
and  the  Loveyses  can  go  in  the  chaise,  and  you  and  I,  Dennis,  and 
the  young  ladies  in  the  gigs.  There  are  our  trap  and  yours  avail- 
able. If  you  will  drive  Loveday,  I  will  drive  Rose.' 

'  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go,  I  fear,'  said  Penhalligan,  with 
darkening  brow  and  quivering  lip. 

'  Cousin  Gerans,'  exclaimed  Rose,  '  I  should  have  supposed 
that  it  lay  with  the  ladies  to  choose  their  partners.' 

*  By  all  means,'  answered  Gerans  ;  '  express  your  wishes,  and 
they  shall  be  obeyed.' 

'  Then  I  think  you  shall  drive  Loveday  one  way,  and  me  the 
other  way.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Pen- 
halligan's  compliments  on  one  of  the  journeys,  and  to  endure  your 
uncouthness  on  the  other.  Which  it  is  to  be  must  be  decided  by 
lot.  Here,  Mr.  Gerans,  are  my  hands.  One  contains  a  violet, 
and  the  other  nothing.  Choose  which  you  will  have  for  the  drive 
to  Wadebridge.  If  you  pick  the  violet  you  have  Loveday,  if  you 
choose  the  other  hand  you  elect  simply  me.' 
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'I  take  your  left,' said  Gerans.  She  opened  the  hand  and 
showed  the  rosy  palm. 

f  There,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  yours  is  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
driving  me  home  by  moonlight  over  the  downs  to  Towan,  after 
the  Goose  Fair.  Will  not  that  induce  you  to  sacrifice  your  patients 
for  a  day  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     GOOSE     FAIR. 

THE  Goose  Fair  in  the  West  of  England  is  not  a  fair  at  which 
geese  are  sold,  but  is  one  at  which  geese* are  eaten.  It  takes  place 
about  Michaelmas — Old  Michaelmas — and  then  all  the  country 
round  the  town  at  which  it  is  held  makes  holiday.  The  labourers 
cast  aside  their  flails  and  picks,  and  put  on  their  best  clothes ; 
the  serving-maids  beg  a  holiday  with  glowing  cheeks  and  tears  of 
entreaty ;  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  and  sons  and  daughters, 
and,  till  not  many  years  ago,  the  gentry  and  the  parsons,  rode  or 
drove  to  the  market  town  with  eagerness  to  eat  goose.  Geese 
ran  over  their  commons  in  every  village,  and  drank  out  of  their 
ponds  in  every  farm,  and  everywhere  were  eaten  at  home ;  never- 
theless, a  home-fed,  home-roasted,  home  served-up  goose  was  by 
universal  consent  a  base  and  insipid  dish  when  compared  with  Old 
Michaelmas  goose  ate  in  common  in  the  market-town  on  Goose 
Fair  Day.  Better  eat  no  mince  pies  at  Christmas  than  omit  to 
eat  roast  goose  at  Old  Michaelmas  Fair.  •  Goose  then  meant 
plenty  throughout  the  ensuing  twelvemonth.  The  way  in 
which  this  is  expressed  in  the  West  Country  vernacular  is  more 
precise  than  elegant.  To  write  it  would  make  the  page  blush  the 
colour  of  the  '  Globe.'  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  who  eats  roast 
goose  on  Goose  Fair  is  sure  not  to  have  an  empty  stomach  till 
next  Michaelmas. 

The  Squire  was  a  great  sticjsler  for  old  customs.  Every  year 
he  drove  to  Wadebridge  and  picked  up  his  married  sister  Barbara, 
and  her  husband  Anthony  Loveys,  on  the  way,  and  carried  them 
with  him  to  the  '  Lion's  Head  '  at  Wadebridge,  where  they  dined 
together — of  course — on  goose !  When  his  own  sons  were  old 
enough,  and  when  young  Anthony  Loveys,  his  nephew,  was  of 
sufficient  age  to  dine  abroad,  they  were  included  in  the  party. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaverock  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loveys  sat  down  to 
one  goose  at  a  table  by  themselves;  and  Gerans,  Constantine, 
and  Anthony,  junior,  sat  down  to  a  second  goose  at  another  table 
by  themselves ;  and  being  young,  hearty,  and  hungry,  the  three 
managed  to  demolish  a  goose  between  them,  though,  according  to 
orthodox  custom,  it  takes  four  to  eat  a  goose. 

On  the  fair  day  a  smoke  redolent  of  goose  hung  over  the  little 
town  of  Wadebridge.  The  atmosphere  in  every  house  was  im- 
pregnated with  it  from  cellar  to  attic.  The  inn  kitchens  were 
unable  to  cook  all  the  birds  required,  and  all  the  house  kitchens 
in  proximity  to  each  inn  lent  themselves  to  be  utilised  for  the 
occasion.  The  inns  had  not  sitting-rooms  to  contain  the  guests, 
and  beds  were  pulled  to  pieces  and  stacked  in  the  garrets,  and 
washstands  piled  one  on  another,  that  sleeping  apartments  might 
for  the  nonce  be  converted  into  eating-rooms.  The  gardens  around 
Wadebridge  had  their  sage  reaped  down,  and  their  onions  torn  up 
and  wheelbarrowed  into  the  town  days  before,  to  stuff  the  geese 
that  were  to  stuff  the  eaters  at  the  fair.  Feathers  which  had  been 
a  shilling  a  pound  all  the  rest  of  the  year  dropped,  as  suddenly  as 
the  mercury  before  a  cyclone,  to  ninepence.  Children  turned  up 
their  noses  at  butter,  and  enriched  their  bread  with  yellow  goose 
fat.  Dogs,  cats,  despised  mutton  and  beef  bones  through  the 
whole  month  of  October,  they  were  given  such  a  surfeit  of  goose 
skeletons. 

To  ensure  that  every  goose  was  well  done,  it  was  boiled  the 
day  before,  and  then  roasted  on  the  day  of  the  fair;  and 
goose  broth — the  water  in  which  the  geese  had  been  boiled — was 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  by  all  the  beggars,  and  poor,  and  sick  in 
and  round  Wadebridge,  but  was  despised  and  scouted  by  them ; 
and  so  poured  away  on  the  pigs  by  those  who  kept  pigs,  and  down 
the  gutters  by  those  who  had  none. 

When  the  fair  was  over,  and  the  town  relapsed  into  its  normal 
stillness,  and  the  smoke  of  the  fires  and  the  fumes  of  the  roast 
birds  lifted  and  were  wafted  away,  then  the  Wadebridgians  settled 
down  to  pies  of  gizzard  and  feet,  and  hashes  of  neck  and  '  doctor's 
nose '  which  lasted  a  week,  and  soup  of  giblet  and  relics  of  stuffing 
becoming  weaker  and  less  savoury  day  after  day. 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  we  are  about  to  describe  to  him 
the  dinners  themselves  on  Old  Michaelmas  Day  to  revive  in  him 
the  savoury  recollections  of  many  a  sage-and-oniony  and  unctuous 
moment  in  his  past :  spots  in  life's  pilgrimage  on  which  it  is  a 
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pleasure  to  look  back,  moments  which  were  greasy  but  guileless. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  so. 

At  one  table  sat  Squire  Gaverock  with  his  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  and  young  Anthony ;  at  the  other  the  two  young  ladies 
with  Gerans  and  Dennis.  Old  Gaverock  carved  his  goose  with 
experience,  and  helped  himself  to  the  flap  of  fat  skin  that  covered 
the  stuffing.  Gerans  squirted  the  gravy  over  the  table,  and  in  the 
faces  of  his  companions,  in  his  clumsy  attempts  to  find  the  joints 
of  the  wings  and  legs.  The  old  people  had  done  their  first  helping 
before  the  young  had  begun  their  hacked  and  shapeless  morsels. 
But  time  was  made,  like  geese,  to  be  killed.  The  afternoon  was 
before  them  in  which,  after  a  protracted,  merry  meal,  to  stroll 
about  the  town  and  look  at  the  shows  and  shops. 

Young  Anthony  Loveys  was  a  tall,  heavy  young  man,  into 
whose  constitution  goose  seemed  to  have  largely  entered.  He 
spoke  very  little,  ate  hungrily,  was  blank  in  face,  red  com- 
plexioned  and  puffy,  with  a  shining  skin.  He  could  ride,  and  liked 
dogs ;  he  drank  readily  with  his  father  and  uncle,  but  never 
became  uproarious.  By  age  he  belonged  to  the  younger  party, 
but  that  party  was  not  sorry  to  be  without  him  at  their  table, 
where  he  would  have  contributed  nothing  to  their  entertainment. 

To  the  goose  succeeded  apple  tart  with  clotted  cream ;  then 
cheese  and  celery,  and  a  bottle  of  port.  After  that,  the  young 
people  were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  table ;  but  their  elders,  and  the 
heavy  Anthony  junior,  remained  at  theirs  talking,  arguing,  eating 
apples,  and  drinking  more  wine.  Mrs.  Loveys,  indeed,  protested 
that  she  had  shopping  to  do  in  the  town,  and  during  her  absence 
a  neighbour,  also  dining  that  day  on  goose  at  the  *  Lion's  Head,' 
took  her  place. 

The  morning  had  been  bright  and  sunny,  with  a  pleasant  air 
from  the  sea.  When  the  diners  turned  out  into  the  street  and 
square,  they  saw  that  a  change  in  the  weather  had  taken  place. 
The  wind  had  veered  round  to  the  north-east,  had  risen,  and  was 
bitterly  cold.  Heavy  clouds  were  massed  on  the  horizon  and  were 
rolling  over  and  obscuring  the  sky.  Some  persons  in  the  market- 
place said  they  had  heard  thunder ;  others  said  they  had  seen 
lightning,  but  had  heard  no  thunder. 

The  delay  in  getting  dinner,  the  insufficiency  of  waiters,  and 
the  general  reluctance  to  break  up  from  table,  had  brought  the 
afternoon  to  half-past  three  before  the  inn  was  left  for  the  sight- 
seeing and  shopping.  The  fairing  was  done  with  shivers.  The  owners 
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of  stalls  were  withdrawing  their  wares  under  cover  ;  darkness  was 
settling  prematurely  over  the  town.  Hark  !  A  distant  moan  and 
then  roar.  In  another  minute  down  came  snow  in  a  blinding 
shower,  whirled  over  Wadebridge  and  the  valley  of  the  Camel  by 
a  furious  icy  gale. 

*  Come  here  !    Come  in  here  ! '  exclaimed  Dennis  Penhalligan, 
drawing  the  ladies  into  a  booth  out  of  the  snow  and  wind.     The 
booth  was  a  hut  of  rough  boards. 

'  Please  to  enter  and  take  shelter,'  said  a  voice  from  within : 
and  a  pedlar  stood  forward  bowing  and  inviting.  '  I  have  wares — 
pretty  wares,'  he  said.  *  Wares  for  the  ladies,  and  wares  for  the 
gentlemen ;  and  spirits— best  spirits  from  over  the  sea.' 

He  raised  a  heavy  curtain  that  covered  the  door  and  dropped 
it  behind  the  party.  They  found  themselves  in  a  sort  of  store, 
where  all  kinds  of  goods  were  exposed  for  sale.  A  few  tallow 
candles  were  alight,  burning  dimly,  as  the  wicks  were  long.  No 
daylight  entered  this  strange  booth  except  through  the  doorway, 
and  through  that  only  when  the  curtain  was  drawn.  The  smell 
within  was  close,  faint,  and  musty. 

*  What  have  you  got  here  for  sale  ?  '  asked  Gerans,  carelessly 
looking  about  him. 

'  Everything,  everything,  very  good,  very  strong,  very  pretty,' 
answered  the  pedlar.  The  ladies  examined  the  wares.  Everything 
was  stained  with  sea  water,  rusty,  dropping  to  pieces. 

*  Why,'  said  Gerans,  *  this  is  like  the  hold  of  a  wrecked  vessel. 
Nothing  in  it  is  sound.' 

*  Therefore  all  bargains,  everything  cheap,'  said  the  pedlar. 

'  The  cheapest  goods  are  dear  that  are  worthless,'  mocked 
Dennis  Penhalligan.  4  This  is  all  rubbish  scraped  together  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  washed  up  from  wrecks.' 

Loveday  looked  at  her  brother  reproachfully  ;  she  felt  for  the 
pedlar  whose  wares  were  thus  disparaged. 

*  At  all  events  we  are  given  shelter  from  the  storm,'  she  said 
gently. 

Dennis  was  excited  and  irritable.  The  wine  he  had  drunk 
had  heated  his  brain  without  warming  his  heart.  He  was  jealous 
of  Gerans's  attentions  to  Rose,  which  were  marked,  and  he  resented 
being  behoven  to  his  rival  for  the  feast.  He  was  angry  with  him- 
self for  having  accepted  the  invitation,  and  he  was  angry  with 
Gerans  for  having  invited  him.  When  he  detected  Gerans  saying 
something  to  Rose  which  made  her  laugh,  he  suspected  that  the 
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joke  was  about  himself,  his  poverty,  his  want  of  professional  success, 
his  ill-humour.  The  dark  veins  in  his  brow  swelled,  and  his  lips 
quivered  so  that  he  was  forced  to  bite  them  to  disguise  his  agita- 
tion. He  could  not  quarrel  with  Grerans  over  the  cups  for  which 
the  latter  had  paid,  but  he  would  be  glad  of  an  occasion  for  a 
quarrel  elsewhere  than  at  the  table  where  Gerans  was  host.  The 
observant  eye  of  Loveday  was  on  him.  He  felt  it,  and  resented 
that  also.  He  knew  that  she  read  his  heart,  and  he  was  angry 
with  her — his  best  friend — for  doing  so.  He  would  have  hidden 
his  ill-humour,  his  envy,  his  hate,  but  he  could  not  do  so. 

4  If  the  ladies  like,'  said  the  pedlar,  *  I  have  coffee.' 

'  Mouldy  ?  '  asked  Dennis  contemptuously. 

'The  young  ladies  can  taste,' answered  the  pedlar  obsequiously. 
*  If  they  will  condescend  to  sit,  I  will  prepare  them  some  cups.' 

'  No  coffee  for  me,'  said  Dennis,  roughly ;  '  if  you  have  anything 
in  that  way,  give  me  brandy.' 

Loveday  put  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm,  but  he  shook  it 
impatiently  off.  She  tried  to  catch  his  eye,  but  he  averted  his 
persistently,  and  frowned,  that  she  might  see  he  was  offended. 

Then  the  man  came  forward.  The  light  from  the  tallow 
candles  was  dull,  but  by  it  they  saw  that  he  was  deformed.  He 
had  not  an  ordinary  hunch,  but  a  something  that  protruded  from 
the  middle  of  his  back  in  a  strange  peak.  He  was  a  singular- 
looking  man,  with  long,  ragged  black  hair.  A  band  was  tied  round 
his  head,  holding  his  hair  in  place,  and  in  this  band  were  stuck 
a  peacock's  feather  and  a  Cornish  crystal.  His  features  were  bold, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  arched,  thick  black  brows.  His  complexion 
was  coppery,  his  eyes  were  deep-sunken,  and  from  the  hollow 
sockets  they  gleamed  with  a  mixture  of  appeal,  provocation,  inso- 
lence, and  deference.  He  wore  a  glazed  oilskin  suit,  very  long, 
which  he  kept  wrapping  and  flapping  about  him  with  his  arms ; 
beneath  it  the  colour  of  a  red  waistcoat  or  jacket,  they  could  not 
distinguish  which,  was  visible  when  the  waterproof  fell  apart.  He 
wore  long  wading  boots. 

'  Perhaps,  if  the  ladies  will  take  no  coffee,  I  can  amuse  them,' 
he  said.  *  The  storm  is  raging,  and  the  snow  falling.  They  cannot 
go  forth  yet.' 

He  took  down  a  fiddle  from  a  hook,  put  it  under  his  chin,  and 
then,  with  a  bow,  drew  a  note  from  it  so  shrill  as  to  send  a  shiver 
through  the  little  party  assembled  in  his  booth. 

Instantly  a  white  and  liver-coloured  dog  dashed  into  the  midst 
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from  behind  some  bales  and  casks  in  a  corner,  and  sat  up  on  its 
hind  legs  before  the  pedlar.  The  man  touched  another  string, 
and  the  dog  hobbled  around  him  limping,  with  one  foqt  lame.  He 
touched  another,  and  the  mongrel  dog  threw  itself  down  and 
feigned  death. 

At  a  twang  from  the  fiddle  it  sprang  to  life,  and  began  to  bark 
furiously. 

'  Stop  that  cursed  din  ! '  shouted  Dennis. 

At  a  touch  of  the  catgut  the  dog  ceased  barking.  Then  the 
pedlar  stooped,  and  began  to  fiddle  a  tune.  The  mongrel  dog 
whined  and  capered  about  him,  leaped  and  lodged  on  his  shoulders. 
Then  the  man  stood  up,  still  fiddling,  and  began  to  dance,  un- 
couthly,  for  he  was  lame,  whilst  the  dog  balanced  itself  on  his 
shoulders,  and  jumped  over  his  head  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other. 

The  gentlemen  laughed,  and  applauded,  some  hammered  the 
table,  others  rapped  on  the  floor  with  their  heels. 

Then  the  man  bent  his  head,  and  played,  dancing  bowed  double, 
and  the  dog  capered  on  his  back.  Thereupon  everyone  was  able 
to  see  the  malformation  of  the  pedlar's  back.  The  oilskin,  much 
cracked,  was  strained  over  it.  As  the  dog  danced,  or  rather 
struggled  to  maintain  its  place,  it  set  its  hind  feet  on  the  hump. 

The  grating  music  was  intolerable  to  Dennis's  highly  wrought 
nerves.  He  called  to  the  man  to  desist,  but  Gerans  protested, 
and  urged  the  man  to  go  on. 

Loveday  looked  about  her.  The  scene  was  strange.  The  dark 
interior  of  the  booth  was  faintly  illumined  by  the  candles,  which 
were  few,  and  burning  with  long  red  wicks.  The  wares  of  the 
man  exhaled  an  unpleasant,  mildewy  odour ;  old  bales  were 
visible  in  corners  done  up  in  tarpaulin  that  was  bursting,  and 
through  the  rents  appeared  dank,  half-decayed  shreds  of  cloth 
issuing,  it  seemed  to  her,  dripping,  as  if  they  were  soaked  with 
water.  Old  iron  chains,  anchors,  locks,  keys,  scales,  all  corroded 
with  rust,  were  lying  about  or  heaped  on  casks,  the  bands  of  which 
were  burst,  and  the  staves  falling  asunder. 

The  gale  without  growled  and  shook  the  booth,  and  the  curtain 
bulged  in. 

Near  the  entrance  was  a  long  basket,  covered  with  oilcloth, 
black,  with  a  leather  thong  attached  to  it  at  each  end  for  slinging 
over  the  neck.  The  pedlar  went  to  this  now,  seated  himself  on 
it,  and  made  the  dog  go  through  several  not  very  extraordinary 
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tricks,  as  jumping  through  a  hoop,  dancing  among  plates,  standing 
on  his  head,  begging  for  food,  and  snapping  only  when  told  so 
to  do. 

At  this,  Dennis  burst  into  a  loud  derisive  laugh.  *  Have  done 
with  this  folly,'  he  said  ;  *  it  is  offensive  to  me  to  see  a  cur  brought 
to  this  docility.  There  is  only  one  sight  more  offensive,  and  that 
is  to  see  such  docility  in  a  man.'  He  looked  at  Kose,  and  laughed 
loudly.  Rose  coloured,  and  lowered  her  eyes.  She  remembered 
what  she  had  said  of  Gerans. 

Again  there  broke  forth  from  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  present 
an  unanimous  remonstrance  against  this  interruption,  with  shouts 
of,  '  Go  on,  Hunchback  !  Don't  mind  him.  Show  us  what  the  dog 
can  do.' 

4  Had  we  not  better  start  on  our  return,  Dennis  ? '  asked  Love- 
day,  '  it  will  be  so  late  when  we  arrive  at  Nantsillan.' 

*  No,  no,  Miss  Penhalligan,'  said  Gerans  ;  *  remember  I  have 
to  drive  you  home,  not  he.  Moreover,  we  cannot  leave  in  this 
storm,  or  till  the  moon  rises,  which  will  be  in  half  an  hour.' 

Then  the  pedlar  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  hush 
which  supervened,  the  thud  of  the  wind  on  the  wooden  walls,  the 
roar  as  it  swept  round  the  corner,  the  clash  of  the  hail  on  the 
roof  were  heard  by  all,  and  a  shiver  went  through  them. 

The  pedlar  struck  up  a  merry  tune  and  began  to  dance,  and 
the  dog  to  stand  on  its  hind  legs  and  dance  with  him  ;  at  first 
he  played  very  slowly,  as  though  performing  a  funeral  march,  but 
he  gradually  quickened  his  pace,  swaying  himself  as  he  did  so, 
and  tossing  his  head  and  feathers,  and  as  the  music  quickened  so 
did  his  movements,  his  ungainly  twists,  and  leaps,  and  lurches. 
He  span  about  on  his  heels  and  the  dog  revolved  round  him,  then 
they  danced  a  figure  8  chain,  then  the  dog  revolved  on  his  hind 
feet,  and  the  pedlar  capered,  still  fiddling,  round  him.  He  threw 
up  his  booted  legs  and  the  dog  bounded  over  them,  he  went 
suddenly  down  on  the  ground  and  the  dog  leaped  over  him,  then 
he  went  up  to  his  full  height  again  and  danced  heel  and  toe 
furiously.  The  horrible  instrument,  out  of  tune,  badly  played, 
the  discords,  the  piercing  squeaks,  the  barks  and  yelps  of  the  dog, 
were  more  than  Dennis  Penhalligan  could  endure.  He  called 
again  and  again  to  the  man  to  desist.  He  stamped  and  put  his 
hands  to  his  ears. 

The  sight  was  so  painful,  so  unpleasant  to  a  delicate  taste,  that 
both  Loveday  and  Rose  turned  away  their  heads.  The  movements 
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of  the  poor  deformed  man  were  hideous  and  grotesque,  exciting 
the  laughter  and  applause  of  the  men,  flushed  with  wine  and 
spirits,  but  repulsive  to  the  two  girls.  Rose,  indeed,  after  turning 
away,  looked  again  ;  but  Loveday  was  unable  to  endure  the  sight, 
which  was  to  her  refined  taste  as  distressing  as  the  harsh,  discord- 
ant music  was  to  her  brother's  sensitive  ear. 

'  Let  us  go,  Dennis,'  she  whispered,  *  do  let  us  go  !  '  At  that 
moment  the  pedlar  drew  from  his  instrument  a  high-pitched,  pro- 
longed, quivering  scream,  so  ear-piercing  and  torturing  that  Pen- 
halligan,  inflamed  with  drink  and  irritation,  caught  up  something 
on  a  cask  close  at  hand  and  dashed  it  at  the  head  of  the  per- 
former. 

At  the  same  moment  the  curtain  at  the  door  was  flung  aside, 
the  wind  roared  in,  and  extinguished  every  light. 


(To  le  continued.) 
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By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd. — GOLDSMITH. 

THE  Canadians,  loving  their  fine,  bracing  winter  time,  have  made 
it  the  season  for  mirth  and  jollity,  laying  upon  its  icy  lap  the 
pick  and  choice  of  their  national  sports,  and  leaving  the  other 
divisions  of  the  year  more  or  less  unprovided  for.  Still,  in  the 
very  midst  of,  and  yet  apart  from  the  host  of  exotic  recreations  that 
find  a  summer  home  in  the  Dominion,  there  is  one  that  stands 
forth  prominently,  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  native  indi- 
viduality. This  is  Lacrosse,  the  national  game,  par  excellence,  of 
Canada,  the  oldest  of  all  North  American  pastimes,  a  reminiscence 
of  the  bygone  days  of  savagery,  when  the  smoke  from  the 
stockaded  wigwam  village  curled  up  among  the  branches  of  trees 
that  have  long  since  given  place  to  the  populous  cities  and  thriving 
farms  of  the  grasping  '  pale-face.'  The  wigwams  have  vanished, 
their  ancient  owners  have  returned  to  the  dust  from  which  they 
came,  and  their  remote  descendants,  a  weak  and  indolent  race,  live 
to-day  on.ly  to  see  themselves  vanquished  at  every  turn  in  their 
own  great  game  by  the  usurpers  of  the  soil. 

The  antiquity  of  Lacrosse  is  beyond  question.  It  must  have 
been  known  to  the  American  aborigines  long  anterior  to  that 
momentous  Friday  morning  upon  which  Columbus  first  feasted 
his  weary  eyes  on  the  green  foliage  of  San  Salvador.  The  earliest 
absolute  record  we  have  of  the  game  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Pontiac,  the  powerful  and  jealous  chief 
of  the  Hurons,  planned  a  massacre  of  the  whites  in  his  territory 
on  a  truly  Indian  scale  of  craftiness,  and  sought  cunningly,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  conceal  his  treachery  under  the  guise  of  a  grand 
Lacrosse  match.  The  game  as  played  in  those  days  must,  however, 
have  differed  materially  from  its  present  form.  Among  the 
Choctaws,  Pawnees,  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  far  west,  scores  of 
players  participate  on  both  sides,  and  unutterable  confusion  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  result.  This,  we  take  it,  must  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  sport  in  Pontiac's  time,  for  it  is  not  in  the  Indian 
character  to  be  a  passive  onlooker  on  the  occasion  of  any  excite- 
ment. But  the  Lacrosse  of  to-day  is  a  science,  and  *  twelve  good 
men  and  true '  is  the  limit  for  either  side. 
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The  accessories  of  the  game  are  few  and  simple.  The  '  stick,' 
or  *  hurdle,'  as  it  is  technically  termed,  consists  of  a  piece  of  white 
ash,  perfect  in  grain,  bent  at  the  upper  end  into  the  form  of  a 
large  crook,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  gigantic  walking 
sticks  of  our  grandfathers.  From  the  curve  thus  formed  to  the 
straight  part  of  the  stick  run  diagonal  strands  of  strongest  catgut, 
these  being  crossed  again  at  right  angles  by  transverse  cords,  and 
the  whole  woven  into  a  coarse  but  firm  network,  the  ends  of  which 
are  passed  through  the  wood  and  secured  therein.  Upon  this 
network  must  the  ball  be  carried,  or  through  its  agency  must  it  be 
thrown,  and  by  no  other  means  is  it  lawful  to  touch,  handle,  or 
project  the  missile.  The  ball  is  composed  of  solid  rubber,  has  a 
diameter  of  slightly  more  than  two  inches,  and  generally  weighs 
about  four  ounces. 

Canada  swarms  with  Lacrosse  clubs  of  various  degrees  of 
efficiency  and  importance,  but  all  acknowledge  unhesitatingly  the 
superior  prowess  of  the  two  '  great  originals,'  the  '  Torontos '  of 
Toronto,  and  the  '  Shamrocks  '  of  Montreal.  For  years  these  two 
have  done  battle  fierce  and  valiant  for  the  ascendency  with 
fluctuating  success,  and  for  many  seasons  the  championship 
banners  have  alternated  with  monotonous  regularity  between  the 
Commercial  Metropolis  and  the  '  Queen  City  of  the  West.'  It  was 
a  part  of  the  '  Toronto '  club  that  visited  England  two  or  three 
years  ago  with  a  picked  '  team '  of  Indians,  and  played  a  series  of 
games  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  last  summer  a  reci- 
procal journey  was  undertaken  by  a  '  twelve '  of  Irish  players  who 
went  over  to  test  the  skill  of  the  principal  Canadian  clubs.  As  to 
the  Indian  players,  whatever  they  may  have  been  under  Pontiac's 
regime,  they  certainly  are  no  match  to-day  for  their  white  brethren. 
In  fleetness  of  foot,  endurance,  native  sagacity  and  cunning,  they 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  but  in  collective  or  '  team '  play,  the 
feature  that  invariably  tells  for  evil  or  good  in  a  well-contested 
game,  they  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  '  pale-faces.' 

Lacrosse,  with  every  right  to  the  distinction,  has  been  termed 
the  *  spectator's  game,'  and  in  this  respect  can  claim  superiority 
over  even  the  ever-popular  football,  inasmuch  as  no  technical 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  Canadian  sport  is  requisite  to  the 
onlooker's  full  appreciation  of  the  '  play.'  Once  the  ball  is  passed 
between  the  flags  at  either  end  of  the  ground,  a  goal  is  scored ; 
there  are  no  *  minor  points  '  to  distract  the  attention ;  three  goals 
out  of  five  give  the  victory,  and  the  game  is  at  an  end.  But 
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between  two  evenly  balanced  'twelves,'  whose  members  are 
masters  of  the  science  of  the  game,  and  have  at  their  fingers'  ends 
all  the  quips  and  quibbles  of  'rubber'  and  'hurdle,'  no  more 
intensely  interesting  and  exciting  contest  can  be  imagined. 

Of  the  Dominion's  winter  sports,  Skating,  though  it  cannot  be 
termed  distinctly  national,  is  far  and  away  the  amusement  most 
widely  indulged  in  by  all  classes  of  the  pleasure-loving  Canadians. 
*  Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,'  are  all  enthu- 
siastic devotees  at  the  shrine  of  the  bright  steel  blade.  The 
ambition  of  the  Canadian  skater  is  insatiable ;  his  motto  is  '  Ex- 
celsior ' ;  his  aim  is  always  at  some  point  far  above  his  present 
attainments. 

Much,  however,  as  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  the  Canadian 
skater's  work  is  due  to  his  unflagging  zeal  and  energy,  if  com- 
parisons are  to  be  drawn  between  him  and  his  European  brother 
in  the  art,  allowances  must  be  made  for  climatic  conditions  and 
facilities  which  operate  strongly  to  the  advantage  of  the  '  Canuck.' 

In  many  Canadian  towns  the  skating  rink  very  successfully 
fills  the  place  of,  and  always  paves  the  way  for,  the  theatre.  No 
village,  however  unimportant  politically,  or  insignificant  physi- 
cally, can  presume  to  lift  up  its  head  and  say  *  Behold  me  ! '  until 
the  rink  is  an  established  institution.  These  rinks  are  quite  as 
much  a  necessity  as  a  luxury  ;  for  the  heavy  snowfalls,  setting 
in  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  first  hard  frost,  render  a  season 
of  skating  on  the  natural  ice  of  rivers  and  lakes  both  troublesome 
and  inconvenient,  and  at  most  times  impossible.  So  the  rink  owes 
its  existence  to  the  suggestions  of  necessary  comfort,  and  in  its 
construction  little  is  left  undone  that  may  tend  to  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  its  patrons.  The  winter  skating  rinks  are  of  two 
classes — the  covered,  or  partially  covered,  and  the  open — and  the 
latter  is  always  popular  on  a  bright  sharp  night,  when  the  star- 
studded  expanse  of  the  heavens  will  ever  find  more  favour  as  a 
canopy  in  the  eyes  of  man  than  can  be  made  of  planks,  beams, 
and  rafters.  Accommodation  is  always  provided  for  non-skating 
spectators,  and  there  is  truly  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure — rather 
chilly  pleasure,  be  it  confessed — to  be  derived  from  watching 
the  constantly  advancing  and  receding  stream  of  light-hearted 
humanity  entering  into  or  emerging  from  the  cosy  dressing-rooms, 
the  whirling  crowds  upon  the  ice  itself,  the  merry  laughter  rippling 
upwards  through  the  clear,  frosty  air,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
characteristic  features  of  a  '  night  on  the  ice,' 
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During  the  long  winter  season  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Canadian  rinks  is  the  carnival.  In  the  large  cities  hardly  a 
week  passes  that  is  not  signalised  by  one  of  these  popular  mas- 
querades at  some  favourite  rink,  and  a  more  brilliant  and  showy 
spectacle  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  than  that  presented  by 
the  interior  of  the  rink  on  the  night  of  the  fancy  fete.  The 
smooth,  carefully  scraped  ice,  glittering  in  the  pale  white  radiance 
of  the  electric  light,  is  gradually  covered  from  end  to  end  with 
fantastically  garbed  figures,  gliding  about  mysteriously  with 
masked  faces,  now  waltzing  to  the  strains  of  the  band,  now  flying 
swiftly  around  in  the  mazy  intricacies  of  a  reel  or  country  dance, 
now  forming  a  group  in  some  less  crowded  corner  and  executing 
with  marked  precision  and  delicacy  the  mystic  outlines  of  some 
complicated  '  trick '  evolution.  There  are  Norman  knights, 
Knights  Templars,  and  Crusaders  skimming  along  side  by  side 
with  Jews,  Turks,  and  Early  Saxons.  Cavaliers  and  Eoundheads 
are  on  terms  of  the  utmost  amity,  and  flirt  indiscriminately  with 
Norwegian  peasant  girls  and  Swiss  shepherdesses.  Coachmen  and 
grooms,  pages  and  footmen,  clown,  harlequin,  and  pantaloon,  Red 
Indians  from  the  Assiniboine,  and  Cossacks  from  the  Steppes  of 
the  Don,  mingle  in  chaotic  confusion  with  laced  and  ruffed  court- 
iers of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period  and  <  bloods '  and  gallants  of 
the  Georgian  era.  The  evening  passes  gaily  amid  the  music,  the 
brilliant  lights,  and  the  ring  and  clink  of  the  shining  steels,  and, 
when  nine  o'clock  strikes  and  masks  disappear  as  if  by  magic, 
there  is  not  a  dull  face  in  the  whole  of  the  vast  gathering  of 
merrymakers.  Prizes  are  generally  given  at  the  principal  carni- 
vals, usually  for  the  most  fanciful  or  the  most  correct  male  and 
female  costumes  of  the  evening. 

Nothing  short  of  the  sudden  and  complete  cessation  of  these 
masquerades  could  serve  to  fully  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  boon  that  is  conferred  by  their  continuance.  How 
pleasantly  and  with  what  wholesome  cheerfulness  they  while  away 
the  hours  of  the  long  winter  nights,  when  other  amusements  are 
not  available  or  have  palled  upon  the  taste !  A  fancy-dress 
skating  carnival  is  never  slow  or  tedious.  It  is  an  epitome  of  all 
that  is  mentally  and  physically  invigorating  and  refreshing. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention 
that  the  largest  winter  skating  rink  under  complete  cover  in 
Canada  (and  possibly  in  all  America)  is  the  Victoria  Rink  at  Mon- 
treal, a  brick  edifice  of  unusual  proportions,  affording  extraordinary 
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facilities  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  devotees  of  the  graceful 
art.  The  most  extensive  uncovered  or  open  rink  is  that  of  Moss 
Park  at  Toronto,  probably  the  largest  ice  surface  in  the  world  pre- 
pared for,  and  exclusively  devoted  to,  the  use  of  skaters.  It  has 
an  area  of  many  acres,  lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  and  is 
thronged  daily  and  nightly  by  enthusiastic  crowds  of  gay  revellers. 
In  nearly  all  the  covered  rinks  a  portion  of  the  ice  surface  is 
reserved  for  the  delectation  of  the  sons  of  Scotia,  where  the 
*  roaring  game  '  of  the  broom  and  the  '  stane  '  may  be  indulged  in 
to  heart's  content.  The  skates  standing  highest  in  popular  favour 
in  Canada  are  the  Acme  Club  skates,  composed  entirely  of  nickel- 
plated  steel,  and  clasped  to  the  foot  by  a  single  spring.  The  old- 
fashioned  article  of  wood,  steel,  and  straps  has  fallen  into  such 
disuse  as  to  be  almost  a  curiosity.  Gold-plated  skates  exist,  and 
have  of  late  years  become  very  popular,  but  they  are,  as  yet,  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pockets  of  the  *  masses.' 

Sleighing  as  an  amusement  in  Canada  has  one  great  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature — it  is  an  example  of  the  actual  conversion  of 
an  indispensable  constituent  of  man's  convenience  into  a  form  of 
recreation,  and  by  virtue  of  this  singularity,  apart  even  from  other 
special  characteristics,  it  is  worthy  of  a  certain  meed  of  attention. 
There  is  a  something  so  exhilarating  in  the  passive  action  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  term  so  anomalous)  of  a  sleigh  in 
motion,  that  goes  far  to  explain  the  readiness  with  which  pleasure- 
loving  man  should  have  sought  to  deprive  stern  necessity  of  some 
of  its  despotic  triumph,  and  devise  a  means  of  occasionally  wearing 
its  yoke  for  the  mere  '  fun  of  the  thing.' 

The  Eussians  are,  par  excellence,  the  sleigh  drivers  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  Eussian  sledge  with  its  three  horses  and  its  arch 
of  jangling  bells  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  and  a  sound  worth  hear- 
ing ;  but  the  sledge  peculiar  to  the  great  Northern  Empire  retains, 
with  all  its  comfort  and  braverie  of  appearance,  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  cumbrousness  that  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from 
the  construction  of  the  dainty  Canadian '  cutter,'  with  its  gracefully 
curved,  spider-legged  runners,  and  light,  delicately  modelled,  but 
withal  commodious  body.  The  Eussians  are  the  only  rivals  of  the 
Canadians  of  to-day  in  sleighing  as  a  pleasure,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world,  outside  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  the  true  magnificence  of  the 
sunny  side  of  winter  life  to  be  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in  Great 
St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  on  a  bright  January  afternoon,  when 
the  wealth,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  Canadian  metropolis  enliven 
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the  scene  with  their  presence,  and  the  long  broad  street  becomes 
a  brilliant  panorama  of  prancing  horses,  silvery,  jingling  bells,  gay 
liveries,  rich  furs,  and  costly  equipages. 

The  Tandem  Sleighing  Club  of  Montreal  is  an  institution  that 
has  risen  of  late  years  very  high  in  popular  favour,  and  one  of 
their  l  meets '  in  the  height  of  the  winter  season  constitutes  a 
combination  of  splendour  and  taste  that  is  not  seen  to  be  readily 
forgotten.  And  certainly  the  jeunesse  doree  of  both  sexes  in  the 
cities  and  towns  make  wondrous  practical  show  of  their  know- 
ledge of  how  the  good  things  of  Canadian  winter  life  should  be 
enjoyed,  in  their  long  breezy  drives  with  'cutter'  and  mettle- 
some steed  over  the  well-kept  suburban  roads,  with  supper  at 
some  neat  little  wayside  hostelry,  and  the  bracing  return  homeward 
through  the  keen,  biting  air,  under  the  clear,  brilliant  moonlight 
of  the  northern  skies.  There  is  an  indifference  to  all  outward  and 
foreign  influences,  an  appreciation  only  of  the  deeds  of  the  moment, 
connected  with  such  pleasuring  as  this,  that,  once  experienced,  is 
ever  afterward  a  joyous  memory.  And  what  in  all  this  weary 
world  can  more  completely  withdraw  one  from  the  cares  and 
worries  of  life,  than  the  making  ready  of  the  rough  old  countrified 
sleigh  (with  its  rude  rack  upon  which,  perhaps,  has  reposed  many 
a  marketable  load  of  scented  hay,  many  a  cord  of  dry  maple  or 
birch,  rich  in  combustible  qualities  of  special  value),  the  piling 
on  of  a  dozen  heavy  buffalo  robes,  the  harnessing  of  the  impatient, 
pawing  steeds,  sniffing  the  air  with  keen  expectation  of  the  wild 
sport  to  come  ?  Then  the  scramble  for  places  among  the  laughing 
crowd  of  merrymakers,  the  start,  the  long  hard  gallop  through  the 
frosty  air,  the  reckless  dash  into  a  yawning  '  pitch-hole,'  and  the 
shout  of  triumph  that  hails  the  emerging  therefrom  with  '  all 
hands  safe.'  And  then  the  return  beneath  the  waning  light  of 
the  crescent  moon,  the  rhythmic  clatter  of  the  horses'  iron  hoofs 
upon  the  crisp  roadway,  the  whistling  of  the  smooth  steel '  runners  ' 
over  the  beaten  snow,  the  wild  jingling  of  the  bells,  and  the 
snatches  of  song  caught  up  by  the  night  wind  and  whirled  among 
the  branches  of  the  wayside  trees !  The  night  flies  like  a  dream, 
the  memory  of  the  dream  remains  with  us  always. 

There  is  in  Canada  only  one  species  of  the  sledge  proper 
extant,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Esquimaux  sled  ;  this  is  the 
Victoria,  a  conveyance  peculiar  to  Quebec  and  largely  used  by 
the  hack-drivers  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  Province.  The 
Victoria  consists  of  a  plain  box-like  body,  quite  destitute  of  orna- 
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mentation,  mounted  upon  two  low  runners  of  solid  wood,  with  a 
little  perch-like  seat  in  front  for  the  driver.  This  little  sleigh  is 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  will  accommodate  one  or  two  persons 
conveniently.  It  is  very  small  and  light,  and  for  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  a  long  journey  no  better  vehicle  can  be  selected. 

We  come  now  to  three  sports,  all  of  which  may  be  set  down  as 
possessing  a  pure  Canadian,  or  at  least  American,  individuality. 
These  are  Snowshoeing,  Tobogganing,  and  Ice-boating. 

How  or  by  whom  the  use  of  snowshoes  was  originally  intro- 
duced must  remain  a  more  or  less  insoluble  mystery.  We  can 
trace  a  faint  similarity  in  the  species  of  long  wooden  skate  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  mountaineers  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to 
expedite  the  descent  of  the  hills  of  those  countries ;  but,  beyond 
the  fact  of  the  very  slight  resemblance  of  the  one  to  the  other,  no 
real  connection  can  be  said  to  exist.  Indeed  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  plausible  for  the  Norwegian  mountain  skate  to  join  issue  and 
claim  kindred  with  the  steel  blade  of  our  modern,  every-day  rink. 
There  have  been  vague  statements  put  forward  to  the  effect  that 
the  snowshoe  in  a  modified  form  is  in  use  among  the  denizens  of 
Asia's  Arctic  territories;  but,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  these 
assertions  lack  authoritative  confirmation.  It  is  only  in  isolated 
cases,  even,  among  the  northernmost  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes  of 
North  America,  that  these  aids  to  winter  locomotion  are  to  be 
found ;  truth  to  tell,  apart  from  the  physical  disadvantages  of  dimi- 
nutive stature  which  would  militate  strongly  against  the  success 
of  the  average  Esquimo  as  a  snowshoer,  he  generally  manages 
matters  to  his  complete  satisfaction  with  dog-train  and  sled,  and 
has  little  or  no  need  for  means  of  support,  other  than  his  own 
broad  and  thickly  muffled  feet,  upon  the  frozen,  crusted  snow  of 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Circle.  We  must  therefore 
accept  that  solution  of  the  problem  which  suggests  that  the  snow- 
shoe  proper  is  one  of  the  numerous  offspring  of  the  prolific  and 
inventive  brains  of  the  Aborigines  resident  within  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  North  American  Continent.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that 
the  heavy  winter  snowfalls  of  these  districts  develop  any  forma- 
tion of  crusted  surface  sufficiently  firm  to  support  the  weight  of 
a  man,  and  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  snowshoe,  like  most  modern 
institutions  of  importance,  owes  its  creation  to  the  commands  of 
that  powerful  incentive  to  human  ingenuity — necessity.  Many 
a  lordly  moose  and  elk,  run  down  to  his  death  in  the  deep,  yield- 
ing snow-banks,  could  his  brutish  thoughts  have  been  expressed 
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in  words,  would  surely  with  his  last  breath  have  uttered  a  regretful 
plaint  against  the  fatal  expertness  of  the  Canadian  Indian  in  the 
management  of  this  invention. 

The  snowshoe  exists  to-day  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  broad,  squat,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  ugly,  yet  useful  and 
even  indispensable  factor  of  the  hunter's  life,  to  the  long,  slim, 
lightly  and  delicately  constructed  '  racing  shoe,'  used  by  competi- 
tors in  the  club  steeplechases  and  '  cross  country '  contests.  A 
general  description  will,  however,  be  sufficiently  satisfying  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  First,  then,  a  long  strip  of  green  ash,  carefully 
selected  with  a  view  to  its  perfect  grain  and  freedom  from  knots,  is 
trimmed  to  a  thickness  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 
This  strip  is  then  bent  into  a  pear-shaped  oval,  and  the  two  ends 
are  firmly  fastened  together.  These  ends,  corresponding  to  the 
stem  of  the  pear,  form  the  '  heel '  of  the  snowshoe.  Two  transverse 
bars  are  next  inserted  at  distances  of  about  eight  and  ten  inches 
from  the  '  toe  '  and  *  heel '  respectively ;  these  serve  to  strengthen 
and  retain  the  shape  of  the  oval,  and  are  also  valuable  aids  to  the 
attaching  of  the  superficial  or  supporting  area  of  the  shoe,  which 
follows.  In  the  two  small  spaces  between  the  '  heel '  and  '  toe  ' 
of  the  shoe  and  the  crossbars  already  mentioned  is  woven  a  deli- 
cate network  of ^ thin,  wet  catgut,  made  from  the  intestines  of  the 
deer.  This  network  is  something  similar  in  pattern  and  textuve 
to  the  meshes  of  a  coarse  lace  curtain,  and  the  ends  of  the  catgut 
used  in  its  formation  are  passed  through  the  frame  of  wood  and 
firmly  and  neatly  secured  therein.  Next,  the  large  central  space 
of  the  shoe  is  covered  in  the  same  manner,  with  these  exceptions, 
that  the  catgut  used  is  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  that 
employed  for  'heel'  and  'toe,'  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
weight  it  must  of  necessity  sustain,  and  that,  at  the  outer  edges 
of  the  network  the  gut,  instead  of  being  passed  through  the  frame, 
is  wrapped  round  it  for  greater  strength  and  security.  In  cover- 
ing this  part  of  the  shoe,  a  small  space,  some  three  or  four  inches 
square,  is  left  vacant  immediately  '  abaft '  the  toe  crossbar,  and 
behind  this  hole  again  a  thong  of  deerskin  is  affixed,  through 
which  the  foot  of  the  wearer  is  passed  when  the  snowshoe  is 
fastened  on.  This  little  opening  admits  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
wearer's  toes,  and  consequently  of  the  natural  movement  of  the 
foot. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  at  this  juncture  that  many  a  beginner  is  brought  to 
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untimely  grief,  and  covered  "with  needless  humiliation,  simply 
through  acting  upon  the  misguided  belief  that  walking  in  snow- 
shoes  and  walking  in  boots  must  be  conducted  upon  widely 
different  principles.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  erroneous. 
A  perfectly  natural  movement  of  the  foot,  as  in  ordinary  walking, 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  snowshoeing,  and  everything  in 
the  construction  of  the  shoe  itself  goes  to  confirm  this  statement. 
The  feet  should  be  carefully  kept  at  their  usual  distance  apart, 
and  the  snowshoes  raised  easily  and  without  straining — uncon- 
sciously, if  possible — and  passed  over  each  other  at  every  step.  A 
moment's  consideration  of  the  shape  of  the  snowshoe  will  reveal 
the  readiness  with  which  this  may  be  accomplished.  Lesjoyeuses 
raquettes  are  neither  unmanageable  nor  cumbersome  to  anyone 
who  will  devote  the  first  hour  of  his  acquaintance  with  them  to 
studying  their  peculiar  form,  construction,  and  capabilities ;  and 
when  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  quickly  perceived  that  the  more 
natural  the  gait  of  the  would-be  snowshoer,  the  more  speedy  his 
attainment  of  a  facile  and  graceful  progression. 

The  shoe  being  completed  as  to  its  actual  manufacture  is  now 
laid  aside,  and  the  catgut,  in  the  process  of  drying,  contracts  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  whole  fabric  a  marvel  of  solidity 
and  strength.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  addition  of  such  embel- 
lishment or  ornamentation  as  the  fancy  of  the  maker  may  suggest. 
This  usually  takes  the  form  of  the  insertion,  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  outer  frame,  of  divers  small  tufts  of  red,  blue,  and  green 
wool,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  method  of  adornment 
produces  anything  but  a  happy  effect. 

All  other  snowshoes,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  minor 
details,  are  constructed  upon  the  general  principles  mentioned 
in  the  above  description.  The  racing  shoe  is  the  only  one 
possessing  any  distinct  peculiarities.  It  is  made  very  long, 
averaging  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length  '  over  all,'  and  combines 
a  great  preponderance  of  '  heel '  with  exceeding  shortness  of  '  toe,' 
the  latter  having  a  marked  upward  curve,  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  all  chances  of  tripping,  which  it  is  not  easy  sometimes  to 
avoid,  in  the  excitement  of  a  prolonged  run  over  a  rough  piece  of 
country.  The  best  shoes  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  are  made  by  the 
Indians  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Snowshoeing,  as  a  Canadian  sport,  enjoys  widespread  and 
well-merited  popularity,  principally  in  Quebec  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Ontario.  The  snowfalls  of  Western  Ontario  are  neither  of 
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sufficient  depth  nor  duration,  as  a  rule,  to  allow  of  any  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  pastime  in  that  portion  of  the  Dominion, 
•while  the  hardy  settlers  in  Manitoba  and  the  great  North-West 
Territories  do  not,  as  a  rule,  devote  much  of  their  time  to  sport 
of  any  other  than  a  strictly  indispensable  nature. 

One  characteristic  of  this  amusement,  to  which  may  be  traced 
a  large  measure  of  its  popularity,  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
recreative  exercises  that  may  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  par- 
ticipator solus.  True,  the  trite  convivial  adage  'The  more  the 
merrier  '  applies  with  undiminished  fitness  to  this  diversion  as  to 
all  others ;  still,  the  fact  remains  that  solitude  holds  little  or  no 
mournful  sway  over  the  ardent  snowshoer,  who  is  gifted  with  a 
moderate  share  of  spirits,  and  who  loves  the  pastime  for  itself 
alone.  The  writer  speaks  from  experience,  and  can  recall  at  this 
moment  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  many  an  hour  of  vigorous 
*  tramping '  over  miles  of  the  white,  crumbling  surface,  its  par- 
ticles glistening  like  myriad  diamonds  in  the  winter  sunshine, 
and  all  this  with  no  other  companion  than  his  pipe,  his  own 
reflections,  and  perhaps  a  dog — with  no  sounds  to  break  the  per- 
fect stillness  of  a  semi-wilderness  save  the  regular  crush,  vrush, 
of  the  shoes  in  the  yielding  powdery  snow,  and  the  monotonous 
yet  musical  creak  of  the  frozen  catgut.  And  now,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  memory  lingers  lovingly  over  every  footfall  of  those 
long,  solitary  '  tramps.'  But  man  is  a  gregarious  animal  after  all ; 
he  delights  in  collective  rather  than  in  individual  action,  and 
perhaps  the  fulness  of  the  enjoyment  of  snowshoeing  can  be  par- 
taken of  through  no  better  medium  than  that  of  the  clubs.  Mon- 
treal, which  may  worthily  be  ranked  as  the  great  head  and  centre 
of  the  Canadian  winter  sports,  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  these 
organisations,  and  they  certainly  constitute  a  feature  of  winter 
life  in  the  Dominion  deserving  of  special  mention. 

The  most  unique  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  snowshoe 
club  is  the  costume,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  more 
effective  combination  of  the  picturesque  and  the  comfortable. 
The  dress  in  its  entirety  consists  of  a  white  blanket  coat  of  the 
1  frock '  cut,  reaching  halfway  to  the  knees,  and  ornamented  as  to 
its  skirts  with  the  multi-coloured  stripes  common  to  the  modern 
blanket,  of  questionable  taste,  but  possessing  a  certain  attractive- 
ness. Attached  to  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  hanging  midway 
down  the  back,  is  the  uncouth  capuchin,  of  a  shape  borrowed  from 
the  cowl  of  the  monks  of  the  order  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
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This  is,  however,  more  for  ornament  than  use,  the  real  head- 
dress of  the  snowshoer  being  the  knitted  woollen  tuque,  a  bag- 
shaped  cap,  pulled  partially  over  the  ears,  the  top,  to  which  is 
affixed  a  large  tassel,  allowed  to  droop  and  fall  over  on  one  side, 
thus  suggesting  to  some  extent  the  headgear  of  the  Eoyal 
Artillery.  A  woven  sash,  wound  many  times  about  the  waist  and 
knotted  over  the  hip,  blanket  knickerbockers,  long  woollen  stock- 
ings, and  moccasins,  complete  the  uniform.  The  coat  is  almost 
invariably  of  white  blanket  cloth,  but  the  other  constituent  parts 
of  the  costume,  tuque,  sash,  and  stockings,  are  chosen  of  those 
colours  which  are  proper  to  the  *  livery '  of  the  club  to  which  the 
wearer  belongs,  and  the  blankets  for  the  coats,  even,  are  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  embellishing  stripes  being  in  conformity  with 
this  requirement.  Of  all  the  costume  '  liveries  '  affected  by  the 
numerous  clubs  in  Montreal,  assuredly  the  prettiest  is  that  of  the 
St.  George  Snowshoe  Club,  an  organisation  largely  composed  of 
adherents  of  the  merry  knight  of  the  dragon  and  lance.  The 
colours  of  this  uniform  are  exclusively  purple  and  white,  and  a 
richer  or  more  tasteful  combination  could  hardly  have  been 
chosen.  White  blanket  coat  with  purple  edgings,  white  blanket 
knickerbockers,  purple  stockings,  and  purple  sash ;  the  tuque, 
surmounting  all,  being  composed  of  alternate  broad  horizontal 
bars  of  purple  and  white,  with  tassel  of  the  former  colour.  This 
club,  the  Alpha,  and  several  others  admit  lady  members,  and  Quel 
tnal  y  a-t-il  a  cela  ?  Surely  pretty  faces  and  bright  eyes  must 
be  an  acquisition  anywhere.  They  supply  the  crowning  charm  of 
the  noble  sport,  and  there  are  no  more  indefatigable  and  enthu- 
siastic snowshoers  than  the  daughters  of  Canada.  Their  costume 
differs  from  that  of  the  men  only  insomuch  as  the  blanket  coat, 
in  their  case,  becomes  an  ulster,  constructed  upon  the  most 
approved  principles  of  the  tailoring  art,  and  extending  to  the 
ankles.  They  wear  the  tuque  and  the  sash  in  common  with  the 
members  of  the  sterner  sex.  There  are  in  Montreal  upwards  of  a 
dozen  snowshoe  clubs,  all  of  perfect  organisation  and  in  flourishing 
circumstances.  The  prince  of  them  all,  the  pioneer  of  Canada,  is 
the  great  '  Montreal '  Club,  whose  members  are  wearers  of  the 
famed  tuque  bleue.  This  institution  has  a  following  of  many 
hundreds,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  accompany 
them  upon  one  of  their  periodical  tramps  by  night,  which  outings 
are  the  snowshoeing  events  of  the  season. 

First,  then,  to  the  rendezvous.     Moving  briskly  about  beneath 
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the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  in  McGill  College  grounds,  and 
standing  in  small  groups  in  the  broad  thoroughfare  of  Sherbrooke 
Street,  are  to  be  seen  scores  of  blanket-coated  raquetteurs,  their 
snowshoes  slung  over  their  shoulders,  chatting  gaily,  smoking 
silently,  or  casting  weatherwise  glances  skywards  and  discussing 
the  prospects  for  a  fine  night  or  the  reverse.  Every  minute 
augments  the  crowd,  as  fresh  contingents  from  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  city  put  in  an  appearance.  The  bustle  increases  now  ; 
the  groups  in  the  road  grow  larger  and  talk  more  animatedly. 
The  order  of  march  is  being  arranged  by  the  officers,  the 
paraffine  torches  are  distributed,  and  a  final  scrutiny  of  snowshoe- 
strings  takes  place.  Then,  sharp  upon  the  hour,  the  start  is  made. 
They  march,  rank  by  rank,  through  the  streets  thronged  with 
interested  spectators,  and  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  road, 
where  the  necessary  depth  of  snow  is  to  be  found.  Here  the 
snowshoes  are  donned,  and  the  night's  work  begins.  Up  they  go, 
along  the  lower  ridges  and  terraced  roads  of  the  mountain,  up, 
up,  till  they  pass  the  circling  belt  of  hillside  villas,  and  the 
torches,  free  at  last  from  competitive  gas-lamps,  flash  out  merrily 
among  the  dark  Mount  Koyal  pines,  and  the  raquelteurs,  in  long, 
attenuated  procession,  file  slowly  up  the  breathless  slopes  till  a 
summit  is  gained.  Here  there  is  a  respite,  a  short  pause ;  the 
torches  waver  fitfully  for  an  instant  against  the  dull  indistinguish- 
able background  of  trees ;  then  a  quick  movement,  and  sudden 
darkness.  Torches,  snowshoes,  trees,  white  coats,  all  have 
vanished.  Nothing  but  the  huge  rugged  bulk  of  the  mountain, 
standing  in  dim  relief  against  the  purple  sky,  remains ;  and  we 
in  the  streets  down  below  wait  patiently  and  expectantly.  Anon 
a  faint,  spark-like  flash  is  seen  far  up  in  the  gloom ;  then  another 
and  another  quickly  follow,  succeeded  by  a  dull,  confused  glimmer 
of  many  lights.  After  a  momentary  exertion  our  eyes  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  focus,  and  again  we  watch  the  long  thin 
line  toil  slowly  up  the  steep  like  a  string  of  tiny  struggling 
stars.  Now  the  last  belt  of  firs  has  been  traversed,  the  last 
summit  is  reached,  and  the  torches  flash  out  upon  the  mountain 
top.  There  is  another  short  pause,  another  hurried  movement, 
then  the  distant  lights  nod  us  a  wavering  farewell,  and  are 
gone. 

"We  might  follow  them  still  further — down  the  bosky  slopes 
and  dark  ravines  of  the  other  side.  We  might  hear  the  sharp 
quick  word  of  command,  and  the  merry  shout,  signals  for  a  wild 
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dash  at  break-neck  speed  over  some  deep-drifted  plateau  ;  we 
might  listen  to  the  gay  mocking  laughter  that  greets  the  down- 
fall of  the  luckless  novice,  and  even  join  in  the  yell  that  hails 
his  extrication,  heels  foremost,  from  the  treacherous  snow-bank ; 
we  might  trace  them  on  to  their  ultramontane  destination  at 
*  Lumpkin's '  or  '  Prendergast's,'  and  perhaps  play  our  part  at  the 
supper,  and  the  dance  that  follows,  where  rigid  etiquette  gives 
place  to  jollity  ;  and  we  might  return  with  them  in  the  *  wee  sma' 
hours,'  when  grey  clouds  perchance  will  hide  the  stars,  and  the 
torches  flicker  fitfully  through  the  feathery  flakes  of  a  snowfall. 
We  might  do  this ;  but,  after  all,  the  pen  is  weak,  and  is  powerless 
to  portray  a  picture  over  the  mere  outline  of  which  the  artist's 
brush  itself  would  falter. 

In  point  of  absurdity  there  could  hardly  be  any  means  of 
transit  from  the  top  of  a  hill  to  the  bottom  thereof  (since  the 
days  of  the  Greenwich  diversion,  now  fallen,  we  believe,  into 
disuse)  more  perfect  than  that  which  is  so  fully  exemplified  by 
tobogganing,  the  sport  now  demanding  our  attention.  It  has 
been  styled  the  *  nervous  sport,'  and  the  term  fits  closely,  for 
surely  no  other  form  of  adventurous  recreation  could  be  so  re- 
plete with  excitement  or  so  plentifully  besprinkled  with  that 
seeming  danger  which  is  the  true  spice  of  existence,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  shooting  of  Niagara  Falls  on  a  tea-tray,  or  a  deli- 
berate and  premeditated  descent,  per  tricycle,  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's!  And  yet,  who  shall  depict  the  strange  fascination 
that  encircles  tobogganing  as  if  with  a  mystic  halo  ?  Who  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  unconquerable  yearnings  of  the  tyro  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  the  very  moment  he  is  conscious  of 
having  safely  accomplished  the  first  wild  and  tremulous  plunge  ? 
Looked  at  from  a  matter-of-fact  standpoint,  the  sport  is,  as  we 
have  said,  absurd ;  viewed  by  the  eye  of  Prudence,  it  is  fraught 
with  many  a  peril ;  and  yet  we  shall  here  set  down  no  words  but 
those  of  praise  for  the  art  of  the  venturesome  tobogganeer. 

In  construction  the  toboggan  is  simplicity  itself.  Two  or  three 
long  broad  strips  of  hard  smooth-grained  wood  are  planed  down 
to  a  thickness  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  after  they 
have  been  carefully  steamed  to  superinduce  the  necessary  flexibi- 
lity, are  placed  side  by  side  and  securely  fastened  together  by  four 
or  five  thin  transverse  bars  of  wood.  Then  the  ends  which  have 
been  steamed  are  bent  upwards  and  backwards,  and  securely 
fastened  in  a  semicircular  position  by  means  of  wires.  This 
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upturned  end  constitutes  the  *  bow '  of  the  toboggan.  Two  other 
thin  strip?,  about  an  inch  square,  are  then  fastened  along  the 
sides,  and  thus,  with  the  addition  of  a  narrow  cushion,  the  simple 
contrivance  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities  at 
sleigh,  carriage,  and  wooden-ware  factories,  and  is  exceedingly 
cheap. 

The  toboggan  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  which  governs  many 
another  instrument  of  recreation,  inasmuch  as  it  owes  its  existence 
primarily  to  the  promptings  of  importunate  necessity.  It  is 
merely  an  uncomplicated  modification  of  the  Esquimaux  sled,  and 
was  originally  used  by  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  con- 
veyance of  burdens  through,  or  rather  over,  the  deep,  powdery 
snow  of  the  forests,  in  which  the  ordinary  sleigh  would,  from  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  be  virtually  useless.  Then,  of  course, 
as  time  passed  on,  the  merrymaking  *  pale-face '  became  sensible 
of  its  other  good  qualities,  and  forthwith  exalted  it  from  the 
depths  of  drudgery  to  the  heights  of  popularity. 

The  home  of  tobogganing  as  an  amusement  may  be  in  any 
land  blessed  with  hills  and  an  abundance  of  snow  to  cover  them  ; 
but,  in  reality,  the  sport  is  indigenous  to  Canada.  A  favourite 
pastime  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  termed  '  coasting,'  is 
largely  indulged  in  by  '  our  American  cousins,'  but  there  the 
small,  runnered  sleigh  is  used  instead  of  the  toboggan.  This 
form  of  the  sport  is  also  popular  among  the  youth  of  Canada, 
but  it  is  never  likely  to  vie  with  the  true  native  version  from  the 
fact  that  it  adds  to  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  latter  several 
extraordinary  perils  peculiarly  its  own,  which  find  their  chief  ex- 
ponents in  the  long,  sharp-pointed  runners  of  the  '  coasting ' 
sleigh.  Added  to  this  disadvantage,  a  smooth,  hard  surface 
is  an  almost  indispensable  condition  of  good  'coasting,'  while 
tobogganing  is  not  by  any  means  so  exacting  in  its  require- 
ments. 

The  earthly  paradise  of  the  tobogganed',  like  that  of  the  snow- 
shoer,  is  the  hilly  regions  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
northern  part  of  Ontario,  Western  Canada  falling  short  of  the 
necessary  attributes,  principally  from  the  flat  nature  of  its  surface. 
At  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  the  sport  is  to  be  seen 
in  an  advanced  state  of  perfection,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
during  the  term  of  his  Governor  Generalship,  gave  a  powerful 
impetus  to  its  progress  towards  popularity  in  that  city.  In  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  residence  of  Kideau  Hall,  magnificent 
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natural  and  artificial  toboggan  slides  were  developed  and  con- 
structed, and  the  spirited  pastime  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  many 
a  merry  party  from  among  the  guests  of  the  vice-regal  establish- 
ment. Montreal  also  with  its  fine  physical  facilities  has  taken  a 
high  position  in  the  development  of  this  favourite  sport.  Here 
are  many  established  clubs,  and  on  the  small  mountain  of  Cote 
St.  Antoine  is  one  of  the  best  toboggan  slides  in  the  Dominion. 
This  spot  is  the  sliding  ground  of  the  Montreal  Club,  and  is 
patronised  night  and  day  by  thousands  of  the  members  and  their 
friends.  The  descent  comprises  nearly  two  thousand  feet  of  an 
incline  down  the  face  of  the  mountain,  finishing  with  a  supple- 
mentary *  spin '  of  several  hundred  yards  out  over  the  crusted 
surface  of  the  '  flats '  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  Montreal  there 
have,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  several  innovations  in  the 
tobogganing  art,  none  of  which  can  fairly  be  deemed  improve- 
ments upon  the  established  form.  Perhaps  the  novelty  most 
worthy  of  note  is  that  which  has,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
received  the  appellation  of  '  the  Russian  toboggan  slide.'  This 
consists  of  two  inclined  planes  (artificial,  of  necessity),  placed 
vis-a-vis,  the  foot  of  the  one  almost  joining  that  of  the  other. 
The  momentum  acquired  in  the  slide  down  the  one  plane  carries 
the  toboggan  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  incline.  The  advantage 
claimed  for  this  contrivance  is  that  the  climbing,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  and  consequence  of  the  old-fashioned  slide,  is  in  this 
manner  obviated.  All  very  nice  this,  for  the  lazy  tobogganeer 
who  seeks  for  a  life  *  all  beer  and  skittles,'  but  give  us,  and  indeed 
give  all  those  who  love  the  daring  sport  faithfully  and  disinterest- 
edly, the  long  *  whistling '  dash  down  the  pine-clad  slopes  of  Cote 
St.  Antoine,  and  we  can  well  afford  that  those  who  grumble  to 
climb  the  hill  as  a  slight  recompense  to  nature  for  the  pleasure 
she  has  provided  in  the  descent,  should  seek  solace  in  '  modern 
improvements.' 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  '  ancient  capital '  of  the  Dominion, 
grey,  drowsy,  quaint  Quebec,  to  place  the  proud  crown  of  perfec- 
tion upon  tobogganing  as  a  sport.  There,  a  few  short  miles  out 
of  the  picturesque  old  fortress,  the  famous  Falls  of  Montmorenci 
pour  their  waters  in  a  long  silvery  thread  over  the  cliffs,  and  in 
the  hard  frosty  winters  of  Lower  Canada  the  spray  at  the  foot  of 
these  falls  freezes  upwards  to  a  height  of  over  eighty  feet,  forming 
an  almost  perpendicular  cone  of  ice,  its  base  resting  upon  the 
shores  of  the  broad  St.  Lawrence.  This  icy  hill  constitutes  an 
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opportunity  which  it  would  be  flat  ingratitude  in  the  eyes  of  the 
tobogganeer  to  neglect.  So  thither  troop,  on  the  sunny  winter 
afternoons  and  moonlight  nights  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  brave 
old  city,  to  join  in  the  revelry  so  dear  to  the  Canadian  heart. 

Reader,  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  steep  plunge  in 
imagination,  unless  perchance  you  have  already  tasted  the  sweets 
of  the  reality.  If  prepared  only  for  the  voyage  '  on  paper,'  fancy 
yourself  upon  the  top  of  the  cone ;  it  is  your  turn  to  make  the 
descent ;  the  toboggan,  a  small  one,  lies  before  you  and  your  party 
is  ready.  There  are  only  two  of  them  besides  yourself — perhaps 
a  pair  of  merry,  laughing  girls ;  the  others  stand  back  hesitatingly, 
and  your  powers  of  persuasion  are  exercised  in  vain.  They  are 

Cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears. 

Well,  well,  time  presses  and  you  cannot  wait.  The  venturesome 
two,  who  are  confiding  themselves  to  your  nerve  and  skill,  take 
their  places  on  the  forward  part  of  the  toboggan  and  you  take 
yours  behind.  Firmly  you  grasp  in  your  hands  the  two  little 
metal-shod  '  steering  sticks,'  and  carefully  you  make  sure  that  no 
misfortune  lurks  in  a  straggling  end  of  rope,  or  piece  of  flowing 
drapery;  then  the  word  is  given,  one  short  strong  push  from 
behind,  and,  presto,  you  vanish  from  the  ken  of  mortal  vision. 
Down,  down  you  fly ;  the  toboggan  hardly  seems  to  touch  the  ice, 
and  the  conviction  that  you  are  falling  into  the  unfathomable  is 
almost  overpowering.  But  you  have  no  time  for  convictions,  no 
time  for  thoughts,  above  all  no  time  for  fear ;  there  are  others 
upon  the  frail  planks  besides  yourself;  and  the  slightest  error 
with  the  steering  sticks  might  now  be  fatal.  You  remember 
this,  and  with  that  recollection  begins  the  pleasure  of  the  ride. 
Your  enjoyment  comes  with  the  return  to  a  consciousness  of  your 
own  superiority.  A  second  ago  you  left  the  top,  now  you  are 
almost  at  the  broad  base  of  the  cone.  You  are  sensible  of  a 
string  of  black  objects  flying  past  in  blurred  dimness  to  right 
and  left  of  your  course — they  are  the  climbers  toiling  up  the 
little  steps  cut  in  the  ice  and  dragging  their  toboggans  with 
them.  Now  the  terrific  speed  you  have  attained  makes  your 
breath  come  and  go  in  short,  quick  gasps ;  tiny  particles  of  ice 
and  snow  begin  to  dash  themselves  against  your  face  ;  you  turn 
your  head  away,  and  your  companions  hide  their  faces  behind 
their  knees. 

The  toboggan  is  rushing  now  with  a  whistling  noise  over  the 
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crusted  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  cone ;  there  is  a  sudden  quiver,  a 
dash,  and  a  wild  plunge  ;  you  have  passed  through  a  shadowy 
'  pitch-hole,'  the  toboggan  rises  high  in  the  air,  everybody  holds 
tight,  and  by  a  mere  freak  of  whimsical  good-luck  you  come  down 
with  a  fearful  crash,  but  '  right  side  up.'  Then,  on  again,  another 
pitch-hole,  and  perhaps  another  after  that,  all  successfully  '  taken,' 
and  at  last  comes  the  long  rushing  glide  over  the  frozen  crust  of 
the  river  ice ;  on,  on,  till  the  last  ounce  of  momentum  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  creaking,  quivering  little  conveyance  comes  to  a 
standstill.  You  feel  very  proud  of  your  exploit,  and  your  com- 
panions have  recovered  their  breath  sufficiently  to  pour  forth 
their  raptures  in  a  profusion  of  disjointed  phraseology.  You  look 
backwards  and  upwards,  and  you  see  the  tiny,  dwarf-like  figures 
standing  motionless  at  the  top  of  the  mighty  cone — they  are  the 
friends  you  left  some  fifty  seconds  ago. 

The  costume  of  the  tobogganeer  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  the  snowshoer.  The  fair  sex  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  tobog- 
ganing clubs,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  skating,  sleighing,  and  snow- 
shoeing,  there  are  no  more  ardent  and  reckless  lovers  of  this 
daring  sport  than  the  Canadian  women  and  girls.  The  sport  itself 
is  at  once  unique,  fascinating,  dangerous,  exhilarating,  and  health- 
giving. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  *  fair  play '  that  those  portions  of  a  country 
ill-favoured  by  nature  with  climatic  conditions  of  one  kind  should 
be  recompensed  by  an  extra  supply  of  advantages  of  another. 
This  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Ontario  and  Western 
Canada  generally,  for,  although  there  is  in  these  districts  a  lack, 
for  the  most  part,  of  hills  suitable  for  the  practice  of  tobogganing, 
and  an  insufficient  depth  of  snow  to  admit  of  snowshoeing  being 
fully  enjoyed,  still,  there  is  never  a  dearth  of  ice.  The  winter 
frosts  are  always  sharp,  keen,  and  decisively  productive  of  the  best 
results.  Some  of  the  finest  skating  in  Canada  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Ontario,  and  to  this,  the  *  Garden  Province  ' 
of  the  Dominion,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  watched  over  and 
tended,  with  fostering  care  and  solicitude,  the  early  years  of  the 
last  and  youngest  of  all  the  sports  upon  our  list — ice-boating. 

Of  the  origin  of  that  strange  machine  now  denominated  an 
ice-boat,  we  have  but  little  information  to  advance  that  is  stamped 
with  certainty  of  correctness.  It  would  seem  that  the  boy  upon 
skates,  spreading  his  outstretched  coat  'to  catch  the  fav'ring 
gale,'  might  have  given  the  first  suggestion  for  the  new  departure ; 
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but  whether  the  idea  of  the  ice-boat  was  derived  in  the  first  place 
from  this  simple  source,  or  from  the  instinctive  attempts  of 
northern  savages  to  expedite  the  progress  of  their  dog-sleds  over 
the  wind-swept,  snowy  deserts  by  means  of  rude  sails  of  skin, 
cannot  be  accurately  determined. 

The  *  boat '  itself  is  simple  in  construction.  It  consists  of  a 
triangular  framework  of  wood,  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of 
small  joists  crossing  the  open  space  in  various  directions,  all  being 
securely  *  let  into '  the  outer  timbers.  This  structure  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  box-like  body  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers and  sailors,  and  the  whole  affair  moves  horizontally  upon 
three  steel  runners,  resembling  slightly  the  blades  of  skates,  which 
are  attached  to  the  woodwork  near  the  apices  of  the  triangle.  A 
small  rudder-like  contrivance,  also  of  metal,  constitutes  the  steer- 
ing apparatus,  its  frictional  action  upon  the  ice  being,  of  course, 
the  basis  of  its  effectiveness.  The  one  mast  of  the  ice-boat  is 
stepped  well  '  forward,'  and  is  supported  by  the  usual  *  guys.'  The 
canvas  carried  generally  consists  of  spanker  and  jib,  with  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  sky  and  balloon  sails ;  but  for  obvious  reasons 
no  ice-boat  can  maintain  its  equilibrium  under  the  press  of  can- 
vas which  could  be  sustained  by  an  ordinary  yacht  of  even  much 
smaller  size. 

The  enthusiastic  *  ice-yachtsman '  is  as  prone  to  the  drawing 
of  the  long  bow  as  are,  almost  proverbially,  the  patient  disciples 
of  worthy  Izaak  Walton ;  and  many  and  marvellous  are  the  '  yarns  ' 
delivered  anent  the  fabulous  speed  attained  by  these  '  ships  of 
the  frost  and  the  snow.'  While  it  is  of  course  advisable  to  take 
many  of  these  effusions  cum  grano  salis,  still,  quite  enough  of 
honest  merit  remains  to  justify  the  ice-boat  in  claiming  a  proud 
position  as  a  '  traveller,'  second  only  to  the  locomotive  and  the 
balloon.  Surprising,  indeed,  have  been  the  results  manifested  for 
the  benefit  of  the  doubtful  and  incredulous.  The  writer  can,  from 
personal  experience,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement  that, 
upon  one  occasion,  an  ice-boat  under  jib,  spanker,  and  small  sky- 
sail,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles,  kept  well  up  with,  and 
even  ahead  of,  a  passenger  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  certainly 
not  less  than  thirty  miles  per  hour.  This  exploit  was  accom- 
plished, it  is  true,  under  very  favourable  circumstances — a  fair 
wind,  and  smooth,  crusted  surface  of  snow,  combining  their  good 
qualities  to  the  advantage  of  the  '  boat ; '  still,  there  can  be  no 
exaggeration  in  placing  the  average  speed  of  a  well-built  and 
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well-managed  ice-boat  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour. 

There  can  hardly  be  anything  more  severely  trying  than  the 
degree  of  cold  experienced  upon  a  moderately  fast-sailing  ice-boat 
even  in  mild  weather.  The  heavy  buffalo  robes  piled  about  the 
voyarjeur  in  the  little  box  on  the  breezy  triangle  afford  but 
slight  protection  from  the  keen,  cutting  wind,  that  seems  to 
pierce  through  every  wrap  and  covering  with  knife-like  sharpness. 
But  the  all-absorbing  excitement  of  the  furious  rush  over  alternate 
patches  of  flashing  ice  and  crisp,  white  snow — now  grinding  along 
upon  one  runner,  the  other  two  in  the  air,  now  reversing  the 
position,  but  seldom  moving  with  all  three  upon  the  ice  at  once — 
seems  to  supply  an  antidote  for  any  quantity  of  physical  discom- 
fort. At  the  end  of  your  trip,  be  it  long  or  short,  you  disembark 
with  shivering  frame,  chattering  teeth,  and  face  livid  with  cold, 
yet  you  vow  you  have  enjoyed  yourself,  and  you  mean  what  you 
say ! 

Dangers  in  profusion  lurk  along  the  track  of  the  reckless  ice- 
yachtsman.  A  foot  too  much  of  sail,  the  slightest  error  in  steer- 
ing, the  catching  of  one  of  the  runners  in  the  merest  chip  of  rough 
surface-ice,  may  one  and  all  be  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences.  Accidents  are  therefore  not  by  any  means  infre- 
quent ;  but  it  must  be  said,  in  defence  of  the  sport  in  the  ab- 
stract, that  carelessness  and  ignorance  are  responsible  for  nine 
mishaps  out  of  every  ten. 

Ice-boating  as  a  Canadian  sport  is  most  extensively  practised 
near  the  cities  and  towns  upon  the  great  lakes  of  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Ontario,  where  the  shore  ice,  forming  for  some  miles  outward, 
affords  in  fairly  calm  seasons  excellent  opportunities  for  indulging 
in  the  novel  amusement. 

The  inevitable  *  clubs  '  are  being  inaugurated,  of  course,  and 
will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  advance  the  pastime  in  popular 
favour.  Indeed,  all  present  indications  seem  to  favour  the  belief 
that  at  no  distant  day,  ice-boating  will  take  up  its  position  as 
an  indispensable  concomitant  of  the  other  established  institutions 
of  the  Canadian  winter  season. 

No  account,  however  superficial,  of  Canada's  winter  sports 
could  be  deemed  complete,  even  within  its  own  limits,  without 
some  slight  mention  of  that  grand  symposium  of  brumal  jollities 
and  pleasures — the  Montreal  Winter  Carnival.  Some  years  ago 
the  idea  of  this  colossal  festival  originated  with  one  of  Montreal's 
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best-known  and  most  widely  respected  snowshoers,  a  man  whose 
darling  ambition  was  the  institution  of  a  national  winter  fete 
in  that  city,  but  who  did  not  live  to  see  his  numerous  happy 
suggestions  carried  out.  In  January  1883  the  first  Carnival 
was  inaugurated,  chiefly  through  the  untiring  energy  and  reso- 
lution of  a  number  of  prominent  snowshoers  and  tobogganeers. 
The  quidnuncs  and  Marplots  of  the  community  frowned  upon  the 
daring  scheme,  and  prophesied  the  failure  they  deemed  inevitable. 
But  the  failure  came  not ;  the  venture  prospered  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, and  when,  in  the  following  year  (1884),  the  great 
'  Palace  of  January '  reared  its  flashing  walls  and  shimmering 
turrets  of  purest  crystal  ice  high  in  the  frosty  air,  crowds  poured 
in  from  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  gazed  with  wonder,  surprise,  and  admiration  upon  the  brilliant 
display  prepared  for  their  delectation  by  these  benighted  hyper- 
boreans, whom  many  of  the  visitors  had  hitherto  thought  of  with 
no  other  feelings  than  those  of  idle  curiosity  and,  perhaps,  pity. 

No  description  can  pretend  to  do  justice  to  the  appearance 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  during  Carnival  week,  with  its 
myriad  sights  and  sounds  full  of  a  strange  and  wondrous  in- 
terest to  the  visitor  from  foreign  climes.  The  huge  bulk  of  the 
Norman  Ice-palace  looms  up  in  frigid  grandeur  upon  the  snowy 
surface  of  Dominion  Square  ;  dainty  ice-grottoes  lift  their  glitter- 
ing pinnacles  on  high  at  street  corners  and  in  open  places  ;  the 
city  dons  its  gala  dress,  and  the  flags  of  all  nations  stream  proudly 
from  window,  balcony,  and  house-top ;  the  hotels  are  filling  rapidly ; 
snowshoers,  tobogganeers,  and  skaters  are  one  and  all  in  a  fever  of 
excitement.  At  last  the  great  day  comes;  the  place  swarms  with 
sightseers  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west;  the  inauguration 
takes  place,  the  ice  of  the  programme  is  broken,  and  then  for  six 
brief  but  gladsome  days  do 

Youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet. 

From  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  Montreal  life  in  Carnival 
time  means,  to  seven-eighths  of  the  population,  a  ceaseless  round 
of  Skating,  Snowshoeing,  and  Tobogganing  tournaments,  Curling 
'  bonspiels,'  Hockey  matches,  Pyrotechnic  displays  and  brilliant 
illuminations,  Fancy  fetes,  Promenade  Skating  Concerts,  trotting 
races,  torchlight  processions  of  white-coated  raquetteurs,  sleighing 
parties,  balls,  steeplechases,  and  *  meets '  of  the  Tandem  Club. 
The  toboggan  slides,  with  their  double  rows  of  torches  flickering 
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in  the  wind,  resound  by  night  and  day  with  the  shouts  of  thousands 
of  gay  carousers ;  the  skating  rinks  are  full  to  repletion,  and  there 
beneath  the  soft,  white  lights,  casting  countless  fantastic  shadows 
upon  the  smooth,  shining  surface,  with  the  musical  plish  plash 
of  running  waters  in  the  ice-grottoes  ever  in  their  ears,  quaintly 
draped  figures,  moving  gracefully  to  the  strains  of  a  military  band, 
illustrate  the  great  features  of  Canada's  history,  the  various 
pursuits  of  life,  and  the  great  national  sports  of  the  Dominion. 
For  one  short,  happy  week  the  cares  of  humdrum  life  are  laid 
aside — and  then  comes  the  end.  The  last  of  the  many  coloured 
lights  has  glimmered  away  its  existence  behind  the  transparent 
walls  of  the  Ice-Palace;  the  last  of  the  rushing  rockets  has  lighted 
up  all  the  white  expanse  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  even  to  the  distant 
arches  of  Stevenson's  mighty  bridge,  and  then  lost  its  glory  in  the 
darkness  of  the  winter  sky ;  the  last  of  the  snowshoer's  torches  has 
vanished  like  a  falling  star  upon  the  wooded  slopes  of  Mount 
Eoyal — the  Carnival  is  over. 

Then  the  sports  of  the  season,  that  have  climbed  the  hill  of 
popularity  to  its  topmost  summit,  pass  slowly  and  resignedly  in 
long  procession  down  the  other  side  ;  the  rivers  burst  their  glacial 
chains  ;  the  trees  put  forth  their  buds  for  the  coming  spring  ;  and 
blanket-coat,  tuque,  sash,  and  moccasins,  raquetteur,  tobogganeer, 
and  skater,  fly  to  their  hard-earned  rest. 
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THE  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  Benjamin  Bathurst  on 
November  25,  1809,  is  one  which  can  never  with  certainty  be 
cleared  up.  At  the  time  public  opinion  in  England  was  convinced 
that  he  had  been  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
'Times'  in  a  leader  on  January  23,  1810,  so  decisively  asserted 
this,  that  the  'Moniteur'  of  January  29  ensuing,  in  sharp  and 
indignant  terms  repudiated  the  charge.  Nevertheless,  not  in 
England  only,  but  in  Germany,  was  the  impression  so  strong 
that  Napoleon  had  ordered  the  murder,  if  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, that  the  Emperor  saw  fit,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
solemnly  to  assure  the  wife  of  the  vanished  man,  on  his  word 
of  honour,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  disappearance  of 
her  husband.  Thirty  years  later  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  a  well- 
known  German  author,  reproduced  the  story  and  reiterated  the 
accusation  against  Napoleon,  or  at  all  events  against  the  French. 
Later  still,  the  '  Spectator,'  in  an  article  in  1862,  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  disappearance  of  Bathurst,  and  again  repeated  the 
charge  against  French  police  agents  or  soldiers  of  having  made 
away  with  the  Englishman.  At  that  time  a  skeleton  was  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  citadel  of  Magdeburg  with  the  hands 
bound,  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  sought 
to  identify  this  skeleton  with  the  lost  man.1 

We  shall  see  whether  other  discoveries  do  not  upset  this 
identification,  and  afford  us  another  solution  of  the  problem — 
What  became  of  Benjamin  Bathurst  ? 

Benjamin  Bathurst  was  the  third  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Canon  of  Christchurch,  and  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  by  Grace,  daughter  of  Charles  Coote,  Dean  of  Kilfenora, 
and  sister  of  Lord  Castlecoote.  His  eldest  brother,  Henry,  was 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich  ;  his  next,  Sir  James,  K.C.B,,  was  in  the 
army,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 

Benjamin,  the  third  son  of  the  bishop,  was  born  March  14, 
1784,  and  had  been  secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Leghorn.  In 

1  The  discovery  of  a  skeleton  as  described  was  denied  afterwards  by  the 
Magdeburg  papers.  It  was  a  newspaper  sensational  paragraph,  and  unfounded. 
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May  1805,  lie  married  Phillida,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Call,  Bart., 
of  Whiteford,  in  Cornwall,  and  sister  of  Sir  William  Pratt  Call, 
the  second  baronet.  Benjamin  is  a  Christian  name  that  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Bathurst  family  after  the  founder  of  it,  Sir 
Benjamin,  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Eoyal 
African  Company.  He  died  in  1703.  The  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  a  Benjamin,  brother  of  Allen,  who  was 
created  Baron  in  1711,  and  Earl  in  1772. 

Benjamin  had  three  children  :  a  son  who  died,  some  years  after 
his  father's  disappearance,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  horse  at 
a  race  in  Rome  ;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber ; 
and  another  who  married  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart  in  1830,  and 
after  his  death  married  Signor  Pistocchi. 

In  1809,  early  in  the  year,  Benjamin  was  sent  to  Vienna  by 
his  kinsman,  Earl  Bathurst,  who  was  in  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and,  in  October,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department.  He  was  sent  on  a  secret  embassy  from  the  English 
Government  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  time  was 
one  of  great  and  critical  importance  to  Austria.  Since  the  Peace 
of  Pressburg  she  had  been  quiet;  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had 
adhered  with  cautious  prudence  to  a  system  of  neutrality,  but  she 
only  waited  her  time,  and  in  1808  the  government  issued  a  decree 
by  which  a  militia,  raised  by  a  conscription,  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Landwehr,'  was  instituted,  and  this  speedily  reached  the  number 
of  300,000  men.  Napoleon,  who  was  harassed  by  the  insurrection 
in  the  Peninsula,  demanded  angrily  an  explanation,  which  was 
evaded.  To  overawe  Austria,  he  met  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Eussia  at  Erfurth,  and  the  latter  when  sounded  by  Austria  refused 
to  have  any  part  in  a  confederation  against  Napoleon.  England,  in 
the  meantime,  was  urging  Austria  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet.  In 
pledge  of  amity,  the  port  of  Trieste  was  thrown  open  to  the  English 
and  Spanish  flags.  In  December,  a  declaration  of  the  King  of 
England  openly  alluded  to  the  hostile  preparations  of  Austria,  but 
the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  were  as  yet  undecided  as  to  the  course  they 
would  finally  adopt.  The  extreme  peril  which  the  monarchy  had 
undergone  already  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon  made  them  hesitate. 
England  was  about  to  send  fifty  thousand  men  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  desired  the  diversion  of  a  war  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 
Prussia  resolved  to  remain  neutral.  Napoleon  rapidly  returned 
from  Spain,  and  orders  were  despatche  I  to  Davoust  to  concentrate 
his  immense  corps  at  Bamberg ;  Massena  was  to  repair  to  Strasburg, 
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and  press  on  to  Ulm ;  Oudenot  to  move  on  Augsburg,  and 
Bernadotte,  at  the  head  of  the  Saxons,  was  to  menace  Bohemia. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Benjamin  Bathurst  hurried  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Vienna,  to  assure  the  Cabinet  there 
of  the  intentions  of  England  to  send  a  powerful  contingent  into 
Spain,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  urge  Austria  to  declare  war. 
Encouraged  by  England,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  took  the  initiative, 
and  on  April  8  the  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  frontier  at  once 
on  the  Inn,  in  Bohemia,  in  Tyrol,. -and  in  Italy. 

The  irritation,  the  exasperation  of  Napoleon  were  great ;  and 
Bathurst,  who  remained  with  the  Court,  laboured  under  the 
impression  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  bore  him  especial 
enmity,  on  account  of  his  exertions  to  provoke  the  Austrian 
Ministry  to  declaration  of  war.  Whether  this  opinion  of  his  were 
well  founded,  whether  he  had  been  warned  that  Napoleon  would 
take  his  opportunity,  if  given  him,  of  revenging  himself,  we  do 
not  know  ;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  Bathurst  was  prepossessed 
with  the  conviction  that  Napoleon  regarded  him  with  implacable 
hostility,  and  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  compass  his 
destruction. 

On  July  6  came  the  battle  of  Wagram,  then  the  humiliating 
armistice  of  Znaim,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
at  Komorn  in  spite  of  the  urgency  of  Metternich  and  Lord  Walpole, 
who  sought  to  persuade  him  to  reject  the  proposals.  This 
armistice  was  the  preliminary  to  a  peace  which  was  concluded  at 
Schonbrun  in  October.  With  this,  Bathurst's  office  at  Vienna  came 
to  an  end,  and  he  set  out  on  his  way  home.  Now  it  was  that  he 
repeatedly  spoke  of  the  danger  that  menaced  him,  and  of  his 
fears  lest  Napoleon  should  arrest  him  on  his  journey  to  England. 
He  hesitated  for  some  time  which  road  to  take,  and  concluding 
that  if  he  went  by  Trieste  and  Malta  he  might  run  the  worst 
risks,  he  resolved  to  make  his  way  to  London  by  Berlin  and  the 
North  of  Germany.  He  took  with  him  his  private  secretary 
and  a  valet ;  and,  to  evade  observation,  assumed  the  name  of 
Koch,  and  pretended  that  he  was  a  travelling  merchant.  His 
secretary  was  instructed  to  act  as  courier,  and  he  passed  under  the 
name  of  Fisher.  Benjamin  Bathurst  carried  pistols  about  his 
person,  and  there  were  firearms  in  the  back  of  the  carriage. 

On  November  25,  1809,  about  midday,  he  arrived  at  Perleberg, 
with  post-horses,  on  the  route  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  halted 
at  the  postehouse  for  refreshments,  and  ordered  fresh  horses  to  be 
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harnessed  to  the  carriage  for  the  journey  to  Lenzen,  which  was 
the  next  station. 

Bathurst  had  come  along  the  highway  from  Berlin  to  Schwerin, 
in  Brandenburg,  as  far  as  the  little  town  of  Perleberg,  which  lies 
on  the  Stepnitz,  that  flows  after  a  few  miles  into  the  Elbe  at 
Wittenberge.  He  might  have  gone  on  to  Ludwigslust,  and  thence 
to  Hamburg,  but  this  was  a  considerable  detour,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  be  home.  He  had  now  before  him  a  road  that  led  along 
the  Elbe  close  to  the  frontier  of  Saxony.  The  Elbe  was  about  four 
miles  distant.  At  Magdeburg  were  French  troops.  If  he  were 
in  danger  anywhere,  it  would  be  during  the  next  few  hours — that 
is,  till  he  reached  Domitz.  About  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
post-house  was  an  inn,  the  White  Swan,  the  host  of  which  was 
named  Leger.  By  the  side  of  the  inn  was  the  Parchimer  gate  of 
the  town,  furnished  with  a  tower,  and  the  road  to  Hamburg  led 
through  this  gate,  outside  of  which  was  a  sort  of  suburb  consisting 
of  poor  cottagers'  and  artisans'  houses. 

Benjamin  Bathurst  went  to  the  Swan  and  ordered  an  early 
dinner ;  the  horses  were  not  to  be  put  in  till  he  had  dined.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  grey  trousers,  a  grey  frogged  short  coat,  and  over  it 
a  handsome  sable  greatcoat  lined  with  violet  velvet.  On  his  head 
was  a  fur  cap  to  match.  In  his  scarf  was  a  diamond  pin  of  some 
value. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  meal,  Bathurst  inquired  who 
was  in  command  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town,  and  where 
he  lodged.  He  was  told  that  a  squadron  of  the  Brandenburg 
cuirassiers  was  there  under  Captain  Klitzing,  who  was  residing  in 
a  house  behind  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Bathurst  then  crossed  the 
market  place  and  called  on  the  officer,  who  was  at  the  time  indis- 
posed with  a  swollen  neck.  To  Captain  Klitzing  he  said  that  he 
was  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Hamburg,  that  he  had  strong  and 
well-grounded  suspicions  that  his  person  was  endangered,  and  he 
requested  that  he  might  be  given  a  guard  in  the  inn,  where  he 
was  staying.  A  lady  who  was  present  noticed  that  he  seemed 
profoundly  agitated,  that  he  trembled  as  though  ague-stricken, 
and  was  unable  to  raise  a  cup  of  tea  that  was  offered  him  to  his 
lips  without  spilling  it. 

The  captain  laughed  at  his  fears,  but  consented  to  let  him 
have  a  couple  of  soldiers,  and  gave  the  requisite  orders  for  their 
despatch  ;  then  Mr.  Bathurst  rose,  resumed  his  sable  overcoat, 
and  explained  that  he  was  much  shaken  by  something  that  -had 
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alarmed  him,  to  account  for  his  nervous  difficulty  in  getting  into 
his  furs  again. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bathurst  at  the  Swan,  two 
Jewish  merchants  arrived  from  Lenzen  with  post-horses,  and  left 
before  nightfall. 

On  Mr.  Bathurst's  return  to  the  inn,  he  countermanded  the 
horses  ;  he  said  he  would  not  start  till  night.  He  considered  that  it 
would  be  safer  for  him  to  spin  along  the  dangerous  portion  of  the  route 
by  night  when  Napoleon's  spies  would  be  less  likely  to  be  on  the 
alert.  He  remained  in  the  inn  writing  and  burning  papers.  At  seven 
o'clock  he  dismissed  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  ready  by  nine.  He  stood  outside  the  inn  watching  his  portman- 
teau, which  had  been  taken  within,  being  replaced  on  the  carriage, 
stepped  round  to  the  heads  of  the  horses — and  was  never  seen  again. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  at  the  end  of  November. 
Darkness  had  closed  in  before  5  P.M.,  as  the  sun  set  at  four.  An 
oil  lantern  hung  across  the  street,  emitting  a  feeble  light ;  the  ostler 
had  a  horn  lantern,  wherewith  he  and  the  postillion  adjusted  the 
harness  of  the  horses.  The  landlord  was  in  the  doorway  talking 
to  the  secretary,  who,  as  courier,  was  paying  the  account.  No 
one  particularly  observed  the  movements  of  Mr.  Bathurst  at  the 
moment.  He  had  gone  to  the  horses'  heads,  where  the  ostler's 
lantern  had  fallen  on  him.  The  horses  were  in,  the  postillion 
ready,  the  valet  stood  by  the  carriage  door,  the  landlord  had  his 
cap  in  hand  ready  to  wish  the  gentleman  a  '  lucky  journey,'  the 
secretary  was  impatient,  as  the  wind  was  cold.  They  waited  ;  they 
sent  up  to  the  room  which  Mr.  Bathurst  had  engaged,  they  called. 
All  in  vain.  Suddenly,  inexplicably,  without  a  word,  a  cry,  an 
alarm  of  any  sort,  he  was  gone — spirited  away,  and  what  really 
became  of  him  will  never  be  known  with  certainty. 

Whilst  the  whole  house  was  in  amazement  and  perplexity  the 
Jewish  merchants  ordered  their  carriage  to  be  got  ready  and 
departed. 

Some  little  time  elapsed  before  it  was  realised  that  the  case 
was  serious.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  secretary  that  Mr.  Bathurst 
might  have  gone  again  to  the  captain  in  command  to  solicit 
guards  to  attend  his  carriage.  He  at  once  sent  to  the  captain, 
but  Mr.  Bathurst  was  not  with  him.  The  moment,  however, 
Klitzirig  heard  that  the  traveller  had  disappeared,  he  remembered 
the  alarm  expressed  by  the  gentleman,  and  acted  with  great 
promptitude.  He  sent  soldiers  to  seize  the  carriage  and  all  the 
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effects  of  the  missing  man.  He  went,  in  spite  of  his  swollen  neck, 
immediately  to  the  Swan,  ordered  a  chaise,  and  required  the 
secretary  to  enter  it ;  he  placed  a  cuirassier  and  the  valet  on  the 
box,  and,  stepping  into  the  carriage,  ordered  it  to  be  driven  to  the 
Golden  Crown,  an  inn  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  where  he 
installed  the  companions  of  Bathurst,  and  placed  a  soldier  in  guard 
over  them.  A  guard  was  also  placed  over  the  Swan,  and  next 
morning  every  possible  search  was  made  for  the  lost  man.  The 
river  was  dragged,  outhouses,  woods,  marshes,  ditches  were 
examined,  but  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  That  day  was 
Sunday.  Klitzing  remained  at  Perleberg  only  till  noon,  to  wait 
some  discovery,  and  then,  without  delay,  hurried  to  Kyritz,  where 
was  his  commandant,  Colonel  Bismark,  to  lay  the  case  before  him, 
and  solicit  leave  to  hasten  direct  to  Berlin,  there  to  receive 
instructions  what  was  to  be  done. 

He  was  back  on  Monday  with  full  authority  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

Before  he  left  he  had  gone  over  the  effects  of  Mr.  Bathurst, 
and  had  learned  that  the  fur  coat  belonging  to  him  was  missing ; 
he  communicated  this  fact  to  the  civil  magistrate  of  the  district, 
and  whilst  he  was  away  search  was  instituted  for  this.  It  was  the 
sable  coat  lined  with  violet  velvet  already  mentioned,  and  this, 
along  with  another  belonging  to  the  secretary,  Fisher,  who  was 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  been  left  in  the  post-house.1 

There  they  had  been  found  by  a  woman,  Schmidt,  the  wife 
of  the  owner  of  the  post.  She  coveted  them,  and  resolved 
to  appropriate  them.  The  best,  that  of  Mr.  Bathurst,  she  gave 
to  her  son  Augustus,  who  put  it  in  a  sack  and  concealed  it 
under  a  heap  of  firewood  in  the  cellar.  The  secretary,  however, 
said  he  believed  that  both  furs  had  been  left  at  the  post-house, 
and  the  magistrate  demanded  them.  Frau  Schmidt  then  pro- 
duced Mr.  Fisher's  fur,  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  other. 
This  led  to  a  search  of  her  premises,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the 
coat.  The  family  were  at  once  placed  under  arrest. 

On  December  10,  the  secretary  was  furnished  with  a  pass 
and  departed  for  Berlin,  where  he  went  before  the  head  of  the 
police,  Justus  Gruner,  to  urge  further  investigation  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  family  in  England,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
the  English  Ambassador. 

On  December  16,  two  poor  women  went  out  of  Perleberg  to 
1  The  Secretary's  own  fur  coat  had  been  left  in  the  post-house,  but  there  was 
some  uncertainty  about  that  of  Bathurst,  who  certainly  wore  it  at  Klitzing's. 
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a  little  fir  wood  in  the  direction  of  Quitzow,  to  pick  up  broken 
sticks  for  fuel.  There  they  found,  a  few  paces  from  a  path  leading 
through  the  wood,  spread  out  on  the  grass,  a  pair  of  trousers 
turned  inside  out.  On  turning  them  back  they  observed  that  they 
were  stained  on  the  outside,  as  if  the  man  who  had  worn  them  had 
lain  on  the  earth.  In  the  pocket  was  a  paper  with  writing  on  it ; 
this,  as  well  as  the  trousers,  was  sodden  with  water.  Two  bullet 
holes  were  in  the  trousers,  but  no  traces  of  blood  about  them, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  the  bullets  struck  a 
man  wearing  the  trousers.  The  women  took  what  they  had  found 
to  the  burgomaster.  The  trousers  were  certainly  those  of  the 
missing  man.  The  paper  in  the  pocket  was  a  half-finished  letter 
from  Mr.  Bathurst  to  his  wife,  scratched  in  pencil,  stating  that  he 
was  afraid  he  would  never  reach  England,  and  that  his  ruin  would 
be  the  work  of  Count  d'Entraigues,  and  he  requested  her  not  to 
marry  again  in  the  event  of  his  not  returning. 

The  English  Government  offered  1 ,0001.  reward,  and  his  family 
another  1,OOOL;  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  matter,  offered  in  addition  100  Friedrichs  d'or  for 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  or  for  information  which  might  lead  to 
the  solution  of  the  mystery,  but  no  information  to  be  depended 
upon  ever  transpired.  Various  rumours  circulated ;  and  Mrs. 
Thistlethwaite,  the  sister  of  Benjamin  Bathurst,  in  her  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  by  Bentley 
in  1853,  gives  them.  He  was  said  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 
Another  report  was  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  valet,  who  took 
an  open  boat  on  the  Elbe,  and  escaped.  Another  report  again  was 
that  he  had  been  lost  in  a  vessel  which  was  crossing  to  Sweden 
and  which  foundered  about  this  time.  These  reports  are  all 
totally  void  of  truth.  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite  declares  that  Count 
d'Entraigues,  who  was  afterwards  so  cruelly  murdered  along  with 
his  wife  by  their  Italian  servant,  was  heard  to  say  that  he  could 
prove  that  Mr.  Bathurst  was  murdered  in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg. 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  October  14,  1809,  Benjamin 
Bathurst  paid  that  he  trusted  to  reach  home  by  way  of  Colberg  and 
Sweden.  D'Entraigues  had  been  a  French  spy  in  London ;  and 
Mrs.  Thistlethwaite  says  that  he  himself  told  Mrs.  Bathurst  that 
her  husband  had  been  carried  off  by  douaniers-montes  from 
Perleberg  to  Magdeburg,  and  murdered  there.  This  it  is  hard  to 
believe. 

Thomas     Richard     Underwood,    in     a     letter    from    Paris, 
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November  24, 1816,  says  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Paris  in  1809, 
and  that  both  the  English  and  French  there  believed  that  the 
crime  of  his  abduction  and  murder  had  been  committed  by  the 
French  Government. 

The  'European  Magazine'  for  January  1810  says  that  he  was 
apparently  carried  off  by  a  party  of  French  troops  stationed  at 
Lenzen,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  No  French  troops  were  on 
that  side  of  the  Elbe.  It  further  says,  '  The  French  Executive, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  by  his  papers  the  nature  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  this  country  and  the  Austrian  Government,  has 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  its  crimes  by  the  seizure,  or  probably 
the  murder,  of  this  gentleman.' 

If  there  had  been  French  troops  seen  we  should  have  known 
of  it ;  none  were.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  to  trace  Bathurst.  Bloodhounds  were  employed  to 
track  the  lost  man,  in  vain.  Every  well  was  explored,  the  bed  of 
the  Stepnitz  thoroughly  searched.  Every  suspicious  house  in 
Perleberg  was  examined  from  attic  to  cellar,  the  gardens  were 
turned  up,  the  swamps  sounded,  but  every  effort  to  trace  and  dis- 
cover him  was  in  vain. 

On  January  23,  1810,  in  a  Hamburg  paper  appeared  a 
paragraph,  which  for  the  first  time  informed  the  people  of  Perle- 
berg who  the  merchant  Koch  really  was  who  had  so  mysteriously 
vanished.  The  paragraph  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  dated  from 
London,  January  6,  1810 — that  is,  six  weeks  after  the  disappear- 
ance. It  ran  thus :  '  Sir  Bathurst,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of 
England  to  the  Court  of  Austria,  concerning  whom  a  German 
newspaper,  under  date  of  December  10,  stated  that  he  had 
committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  is  well  in  mind  and  body. 
His  friends  have  received  a  letter  from  him  dated  December  13, 
which,  therefore,  must  have  been  written  after  the  date  of  his 
supposed  death.' 

Who  inserted  this,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  It  was  absolutely 
untrue.  Was  it  designed  to  cause  the  authorities  to  relax  their 
efforts  to  probe  the  mystery,  and  perhaps  to  abandon  them 
altogether  ? 

The  Jewish  merchants  were  examined,  but  were  at  once 
discharged  ;  they  were  persons  well-to-do,  and  generally  respected. 

Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Bathurst  had  committed  suicide  ? 
This  was  the  view  taken  of  his  disappearance  in  France,  where, 
in  the  'Moniteur'  of  December  12,  1809,  a  letter  from  the 
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correspondent  in  Berlin  stated :  '  Sir  Bathurst  on  his  way  from 
Berlin  showed  signs  of  insanity,  and  destroyed  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perleberg.'  On  January  23,  1810,  as  already  said, 
the  '  Times '  took  the  matter  up,  and  not  obscurely  charged  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  with  having  made  away  with  Mr.  Bathurst, 
who  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him. 

The  Schmidt  family  were  now  tried  for  the  theft  of  the  furs,  and 
Frau  Schmidt  and  her  son  were  sentenced  to  eight  weeks'  imprison- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  family  were  acquitted.  At  their  trial 
Augustus  said,  '  The  stranger,  to  whom  the  fur  belonged,  and  who 
has  been  lost,  had  two  pocket-pistols  with  him,  and  my  mother  at 
his  request  went  into  the  town  and  bought  him  more  powder.' 

Unfortunately  we  hear  nothing  more  about  these  pistols.  The 
military  authorities  who  examined  the  goods  of  Mr.  Bathurst 
declared  that  nothing  was  missing  except  the  fur  cloak,  which  was 
afterwards  recovered,  and  we  suppose  these  pistols  were  included. 
If  not,  one  may  be  sure  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  off  with  his  pistols,  and  had  not 
returned.  This  would  have  lent  colour  to  the  opinion  that  he 
destroyed  himself.  Besides  no  shot  was  heard.  A  little  way  out- 
side the  gateway  of  the  town  beyond  the  Swan  inn  is  a  bridge 
over  the  small  and  sluggish  stream  of  the  Stepnitz.  It  was 
possible  he  might  have  shot  himself  there,  and  fallen  into  the 
water ;  but  this  theory  will  not  bear  looking  closely  into.  A  shot 
fired  there  would  certainly  have  been  heard  at  night  in  the 
cottages  beside  the  road,  the  river  was  searched  shortly  after  with- 
out a  trace  of  him  having  been  found,  and  his  trousers  with  bullet 
holes  made  in  them  after  they  had  been  taken  off  him  had  been 
discovered  in  another  direction. 

The  '  Moniteur '  of  January  29  said :  { Among  the  civilised 
races,  England  is  the  only  one  that  sets  an  example  of  having 
bandits1  in  pay,  and  inciting  to  crime.  From  information  we  have 
received  from  Berlin,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Bathurst  had  gone  off 
his  head.  It  is  the  manner  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  commit 
diplomatic  commissions  to  persons  whom  the  whole  nation  knows 
are  half  fools.  It  is  only  the  English  diplomatic  service  which 
contains  crazy  people.' 

1  When,  in  1815,  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena,  on  his  first  introduction  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  he  addressed  the  governor  with  the  insulting  words,  '  Monsieur,  vous 
avez  command^  des  brigands.'  He  alluded  to  the  Corsican  rangers  in  the  British 
service,  which  Lowe  had  commanded. 
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This  violent  language  was  at  the  time  attributed  to  Napoleon's 
dictation,  stung  with  the  charge  made  by  the  *  Times,'  a  charge 
ranking  him  with  *  vulgar  murderers,' and  which  attributed  to  him 
two  other  and  somewhat  similar  cases,  that  of  Wagstaff,  and  that 
of  Sir  George  Eumbold.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  '  Moniteur  ' 
would  not  have  ventured  on  such  insulting  language  without  his 
permission. 

In  April  Mrs.  Bathurst,  along  with  some  relatives,  arrived  in 
Perleberg.  The  poor  lady  was  in  great  distress  and  anxiety  to 
have  the  intolerable  suspense  alleviated  by  a  discovery  of  some 
sort,  and  the  most  liberal  offers  were  made  and  published  to  induce 
a  disclosure  of  the  secret.  At  this  time  a  woman  named  Hacker, 
the  wife  of  a  peasant  who  lived  in  the  shoe-market,  was  lying  in 
the  town  gaol — the  tower  already  mentioned,  adjoining  the  White 
Swan.  She  was  imprisoned  for  various  fraudulent  acts.  She 
now  offered  to  make  a  confession,  and  this  was  her  statement : 

'  A  few  weeks  before  Christmas  I  was  on  my  way  to  Perleberg 
from  a  place  in  Holstein,  where  my  husband  had  found  work.  In 
the  little  town  of  Seeberg,  twelve  miles  from  Hamburg,  I  met  the 
shoemaker's  assistant  Goldberger,  of  Perleberg,  whom  I  knew  from 
having  danced  with  him.  He  was  well-dressed,  and  had  from  his 
fob  hanging  a  hair-chain  with  gold  seals.  His  knitted  silk  purse 
was  stuffed  with  louis  d'ors.  When  I  asked  him  how  he  came  by 
so  much  money,  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  got  500  dollars  and  the  watch 
as  hush-money  when  the  Englishman  was  murdered."  He  told 
me  no  more  particulars,  except  that  one  of  the  seals  was  engraved 
with  a  name,  and  he  had  had  that  altered  in  Hamburg.' 

No  credit  was  given  to  this  story,  and  no  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  whereabouts  of  Goldberger.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
woman  had  concocted  it  in  the  hopes  of  getting  Mrs.  Bathurst 
to  interest  herself  in  obtaining  her  release,  and  of  getting  some 
of  the  money  offered  to  informers. 

Mrs.  Bathurst  did  not  return  immediately  to  England ;  she 
appealed  to  Napoleon  to  grant  her  information,  and  he  assured 
her  through  Cambacieres,  and  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  beyond  what  he  had  seen  in  the  papers. 

So  the  matter  rested,  an  unsolved  mystery. 

In  1852  a  discovery  was  made  at  Perleberg  which  mayor  may 
not  give  the  requisite  solution. 

We  may  state  before  mentioning  it  that  Captain  Klitzing  never 
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believed  that  Bathurst  had  been  spirited  away  by  French  agents. 
He  maintained  that  he  had  been  murdered  for  his  money. 

On  April  15, 1852,  a  house  on  the  Hamburg  road  that  belonged 
to  the  mason  Kiesewetter  was  being  pulled  down,  when  a  human 
skeleton  was  discovered  under  the  stone  threshold  of  the  stable. 
The  skeleton  lay  stretched  out,  face  upwards,  on  the  black  peat 
earth,  covered  with  mortar  and  stone  chips,  the  head  embedded 
in  walling-stones  and  mortar.  In  the  back  of  the  skull  was  a 
fracture,  as  if  a  blow  of  a  heavy  instrument  had  fallen  on  it.  All 
the  upper  teeth  were  perfect,  but  one  of  the  molars  in  the  lower 
jaw  was  absent,  and  there  were  indications  of  its  having  been 
removed  by  a  dentist.  The  house  where  these  human  remains 
were  found  had  been  purchased  in  1834  by  the  mason  Keisewetter 
from  Christian  Mertens,  who  had  inherited  it  from  his  father,  which 
latter  had  bought  it  in  1803  of  a  shoemaker.  Mertens,  the  father, 
had  been  a  serving  man  in  the  White  Sivan  at  the  time  of  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Bathurst. 

Inquiry  was  made  into  what  was  known  of  old  Mertens. 
Everyone  spoke  highly  of  him  as  a  saving,  steady  man,  God-fear- 
ing ;  who  had  scraped  together  during  his  service  in  the  Swan 
sufficient  money  to  dower  his  two  daughters  respectively  1501. 
and  1201.  After  a  long  illness  he  had  died,  generally  respected. 

Information  of  the  discovery  was  forwarded  to  the  Bathurst 
family,  and  on  August  23,  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite,  sister  of  Benjamin, 
came  to  Perleberg,  bringing  with  her  a  portrait  of  her  brother,  but 
she  was  quite  unable  to  say  that  the  skull  that  was  shown  her 
belonged  to  the  missing  man,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  forty- 
three  years.  And — no  wonder  !  When  Goethe  was  shown  the 
skull  of  his  intimate  friend  Schiller  he  could  hardly  trace  any 
likeness  to  the  head  he  remembered  so  well.  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite 
left,  believing  that  the  discovery  had  no  connection  with  the 
mystery  of  her  brother's  disappearance,  so  ineradicably  fixed  in 
the  convictions  of  the  family  was  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
carried  away  by  French  agents. 

However,  let  us  consider  this  discovery  a  little  closer,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  be  led  to  another  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  skeleton  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
been  murdered  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which  had 
fractured  the  skull.  It  had  been  stripped  before  being  buried, 
for  not  a  trace  of  clothing  could  be  found. 

Secondly,  the  house  of  the  Mertens  family  lay  on  the  Hamburg 
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road,  on  the  way  to  Lenzen,  outside  the  Parchimer  Gate,  only 
three  hundred  paces  from  the  White  Swan.  In  fact,  it  was 
separated  from  the  White  Swan  only  by  the  old  town-gate  and 
prison  tower,  and  a  small  patch  of  garden  ground. 

At  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Bathurst  it  was 
inhabited  by  Christian  Mertens,  who  was  servant  at  the  White 
Swan.  No  examination  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  Bathurst 
into  the  whereabouts  of  Mertens,  nor  was  his  cottage  searched.  It 
was  assumed  that  he  was  at  the  inn  waiting  for  his  '  vale,'  like  the 
ostler  and  the  Kellner.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  standing  near  the  horses'  heads,  and  that  he  may  have  gone 
on  with  Mr.  Bathurst  a  few  steps  to  show  him  the  direction  he 
was  to  go ;  or,  with  the  pretence  that  he  had  important  informa- 
tion to  give  him,  he  may  have  allured  him  into  his  cottage,  and 
there  murdered  him,  or  he  may  have  drawn  him  on  to  where  by 
pre-arrangement  Goldberger  was  lying  in  wait  with  a  hammer  or 
hatchet  to  strike  him  down  from  behind.  Considering  how  uneasy 
about  the  road,  and  how  preoccupied  Mr.  Bathurst  was  with  the  idea 
that  French  spies  and  secret  agents  were  on  the  look-out  for  him, 
he  might  easily  have  been  induced  by  a  servant  of  the  inn  where  he 
was  staying  to  go  a  few  steps  through  the  gate,  beyond  earshot  of 
the  post-boy  and  landlord  and  ostler,  to  hear  something  which 
the  boots  pretended  was  of  importance  to  him.  Goldberger  or 
another  may  have  lain  in  wait  in  the  blackness  of  the  shadow  of  the 
gateway  but  a  short  distance  from  the  lights  about  the  carriage,  and 
by  one  stroke  have  silenced  him.  It  is  possible  that  Augustus 
Schmidt  may  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
sable  coat  was  taken  off  Mr.  Bathurst  when  dead. 

Again,  Mertens  was  able  on  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters 
to  give  one  150L  and  the  other  1201.  This  would  mean  that 
Mertens  had  saved  as  boots  of  the  Swan  at  the  least  300Z.,  for  he 
would  not  give  every  penny  to  his  children.  Surely  this  was  a 
considerable  sum  for  a  boots  in  a  little  inn  to  amass  from  his  wage 
and  from  '  vales.' 

Mrs.  Thistlethwaite  asserts  in  her  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Bathurst 
that  shortly  after  the  disappearance  of  her  brother  the  ostler — 
can  she  mean  Mertens  ? — also  disappeared,  ran  away.  But  we  do 
not  know  of  any  corroborating  evidence. 

Lastly,  the  discovery  of  the  trousers  in  the  wood  near  Quitzow 
points  to  the  traveller  having  been  murdered  in  Perleberg ;  the 
murderers,  whoever  they  were,  finding  that  an  investigation  of 
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houses,  barns,  gardens  and  stables  was  being  made,  took  the  gar- 
ments of  the  unfortunate  man,  discharged  a  couple  of  shots 
through  them  to  make  believe  he  had  been  fired  at  by  several 
persons  lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  then  exposed  them  in  a  place 
away  from  the  road  along  which  Mr.  Bathurst  was  going.  The 
man  who  carried  these  garments  was  afraid  of  being  observed,  and 
he  probably  did  not  go  through  the  town  with  them,  but  made  a 
circuit  to  the  wood,  and  for  the  same  reason  did  not  take  them 
very  far.  The  road  to  Lenzen  ran  S.W.  and  that  to  Quitzow 
N.W.  He  placed  the  trousers  near  the  latter,  but  did  not  venture 
to  cross  the  highway.  He  could  get  to  the  wood  over  the  fields 
unperceived. 

Supposing,  as  we  do,  that  this  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery, 
only  one  thing  remains  to  be  accounted  for — the  paragraph  in  the 
Hamburg  paper  dated  from  London,  announcing  that  Mr.  Bathurst 
was  alive  and  had  been  heard  of  since  the  disappearance. 

This,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  have  been  inserted  with  a  design 
to  divert  or  allay  suspicion,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  it  had 
been  sent  from  London  by  a  French  agent,  on  instruction  from 
Paris.  But  this  is  most  improbable.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
London  correspondent  heard  a  coffee-house  rumour  that  Bathurst 
was  still  alive,  and  at  once  reported  it  to  the  paper.  Its  falsehood 
was  palpable,  and  would  be  demonstrated  at  once  by  the  family 
of  the  lost  man  to  the  authorities  at  Perleberg.  It  could  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  arresting  inquiry  and  staying  investigation. 

It  remains  only  to  inquire  whether  it  was  probable  that 
Napoleon  had  any  hand  in  the  matter. 

What  could  induce  him  to  lay  hands  on  an  envoy?  He 
could  not  expect  to  find  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Bathurst  any  im- 
portant despatches,  for  the  war  was  over,  peace  with  Austria  was 
concluded.  He  was  doubtless  angry  at  Austria  having  declared 
war,  and  angry  at  England  having  instigated  her  to  do  so,  but 
Mr.  Bathurst  was  very  small  game  indeed  on  which  to  wreak  his 
anger ;  moreover,  the  peace  that  had  been  concluded  with  Austria 
gave  great  advantages  to  France.  He  can  have  had  no  personal 
dislike  to  Bathurst,  for  he  never  saw  him.  When  Napoleon 
entered  Vienna,  Bathurst  was  with  the  Emperor  Francis  in 
Hungary,  at  Komorn. 

Besides,  how  could  such  a  stroke  have  been  carried  out  ?  It 
was  true  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe  the  French  were  in 
possession,  but  there  was  the  river  to  cross  and  four  miles  of  road 
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from  Wittenberge  to  Perleberg.  Emissaries  of  Napoleon,  strangers, 
would  have  certainly  been  noticed  either  coming  or  returning. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Bathurst  feared  such  an  attempt  induced  the 
captain  in  command  at  Perleberg  to  make  inquiries  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  nothing  transpired.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Bathurst 
passed  under  an  assumed  name,  but  Captain  Klitzing  and  the 
civil  authorities  were  not  deceived;  they  were  convinced  from  the 
first  that  he  was  a  person  of  political  importance,  and  indeed 
thought  him  a  functionary  of  much  more  importance  than  he 
really  was. 

And,  lastly,  Napoleon's  solemn  assurance  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter  is  deserving  of  respect,  though  the  family  never 
seems  to  have  given  it  credence. 

In  1815  Earl  Bathurst  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Colonial  Department.  May  we  not  suspect  that  there  was  some 
mingling  of  personal  exultation  along  with  political  satisfaction, 
in  being  able  to  send  to  St.  Helena  the  man  who  had  not  only 
been  the  scourge  of  Europe,  and  the  terror  of  kings,  but  who,  as 
he  supposed — quite  erroneously  we  believe — had  inflicted  on  his 
own  family  an  agony  of  suspense  and  doubt  that  was  never  to  be 
wholly  removed  ? 
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MICHEL    BARON. 

'DU  TH£ATKE  FKAX9AIS  L'HOXSTEUR  ET  LA  MERVEILLE.' 

IN  the  year  of  grace  1663  a  new  star  flashed  into  the  theatrical 
firmament  of  France.  An  unknown  actor  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  critics  waxed  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise.  'Nature,'  writes  one,  'exhausted  herself  in  producing 
such  a  prodigy,'  and  the  welcome  he  received  from  the  press  was 
echoed  by  the  public  far  and  wide  till  we  find  the  theatre  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  Moliere  himself  carried  thither  from  a  sick- 
bed. 

And  all  for  what  ?  To  do  honour  to  a  finished  artist,  to  a 
great  tragedian  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  simply  to  see  a 
tiny  ten-years  boy  play  the  part  of  the  hero  in  a  children's  com- 
pany which  had  just  arrived  from  the  provinces. 

Many  years  afterwards  that  little  lad,  when  speaking  of  his 
debut,  expressed  pretty  accurately  the  extravagant  delight  with 
which  he  was  welcomed  when  he  boasted  that  '  every  thousand 
years  a  Caesar  was  born,  but  that  it  took  ten  thousand  to  produce 
a  Baron ! '  Great  ladies  swore  by  the  pretty  rosy  lips,  and  vowed 
him  a  Cupid  with  clipped  wings  ;  actresses,  not  so  great,  but  with 
even  more  power,  vied  with  each  other  in  feting  the  young  hero 
of  the  day ;  and  Moliere  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him 
transferred  to  his  own  company.  In  short,  Michel  Baron  became 
the  fashion,  and  so  far  disproved  the  assertion  that  a  series  of  ups 
and  downs  is  inseparable  from  an  actor's  lot,  that  from  that 
memorable  day  when  he  first  took  Paris  by  storm  to  his  final 
farewell  to  the  stage,  sixty-six  years  afterwards,  his  career  was  one 
long  series  of  triumphs. 

Literally  born  in  the  theatre,  Michel  Baron  inherited  to  the 
full  the  beauty  of  feature  and  charm  of  manner  which  even  more 
than  her  talent  had  made  his  mother  so  justly  celebrated  when  on 
the  stage.  At  the  time  when  he  fell  into  Moliere's  hands  he  was 
a  beautiful  fair-haired  boy — '  bel  comme  un  amour ! '  writes  Du 
Pare — with  a  great  capacity  for  study,  and  with  such  a  natural 
aptitude  for  everything  dramatic  that  when,  at  Moliere's  instance, 
the  boy's  indentures  with  the  travelling  company  were  roughly 
cancelled  by  order  of  the  King,  his  absence  was  bemoaned  as  an 
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irreparable  loss.  The  head  of  the  troupe,  a  certain  Madame 
Raisin,  did  more  than  bemoan  it.  She  forced  her  way  into 
Moliere's  room,  and,  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  head,  threatened  to 
shoot  him  if  the  little  actor  were  not  given  back  to  her.  Finally, 
peace  was  restored  by  the  promise  that  he  should  act  with  his  old 
companions  for  one  more  week,  the  ample  receipts  of  which  were 
regarded  as  full  indemnity  for  Moliere's  rather  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  theatrical  matters  Parisians  are  rarely  fickle.  When  an 
actor  has  once  established  his  position  as  favourite,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  himself  well  before  the  public,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  maintain 
his  popularity.  Paris,  having  once  taken  up  the  boy-actor,  was 
determined  that  his  subsequent  success  should  verify  her  sagacity, 
and  Baron  was  never  announced  to  appear  without  obtaining  a 
generous  and  sympathetic  audience,  who  marked  their  appreciation 
of  his  efforts  and  spurred  him  on  by  kindly  criticism.  Moliere 
for  his  part  did  all  that  love  could  suggest  or  care  carry  out  for  the 
advancement  of  his  protege.  He  not  only  took  him  into  his  own 
household,  but  he  insisted  that  the  boy  should  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  his  own  son.  His  education  was  entrusted  to  com- 
petent hands,  and  a  certain  little  court-suit  which  greatly  charmed 
its  young  wearer  has  been  made  by  M.  Grrimarest  into  an  affair  of 
theatrical  history.  The  same  writer  gives  us  many  a  pleasant 
peep  at  this  oddly  assorted  couple ;  the  jaded  man  of  the  world  who 
wearied  of  his  life  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  the  little  blue- 
eyed  child  who  was  confidently  awaiting  the  future.  From  the 
first  moment  of  his  triumphant  debut  at  the  Palais  Royal,  Baron 
always  looked  upon  himself  as  a  made  actor ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  self-confidence  contributed  largely  to  his  success. 
In  October  1655  his  father  had  met  with  his  death  through  a  stage 
accident.  He  had  been  playing  Don  Diego  in  Corneille's  *  Cid,' 
and  in  the  scene  where  he  quarrels  with  the  Count  had  injured 
his  foot  by  kicking  away  a  sword  that  had  dropped  upon  the 
ground.  Gangrene  set  in,  and  amputation  was  considered  neces- 
sary, but  Baron  refused  to  listen  to  his  doctor's  advice.  '  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  King  of  the  Theatre  wearing  a  wooden  leg  ?  '  he 
asked  them ;  and,  as  he  remained  deaf  to  their  prayers,  he  died. 
Baron  fils,  who  was  only  two  years  old  when  this  happened,  was 
afterwards  exceedingly  proud  of  his  father's  decision. 

*  I  have  read  ancient  and  modern  histories,'  he  boldly  asserts, 
'  and  I  find  a  crowd  of  heroes  and  great  men  of  every  sort  and  kind, 
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except  indeed  actors.  But  of  actors,  grand  actors,  there  have  been 
only  two — Koscius  and  myself.'  In  spite  of  all  this  bombast  and 
conceit,  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Moliere,  and  so  far  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  kindness,  invariably  replied  to  his  constant 
inquiry  as  to  what  next  he  could  do  for  his  young  favourite  by  the 
words,  '  Keep  me  always  with  you  that  I  may  prove  my  gratitude.' 
To  do  this  Moliere  would  have  been  only  too  content,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  both  master  and  pupil  there  was  a  Madame  Moliere. 
She  was  a  jealous-natured  woman,  and  perhaps  had  some  grounds 
for  the  fear  that  her  husband  cared  more  for  little  Baron  than  for 
his  own  baby-son.  Ce  que  femme  vent,  Dieu  veut,  and  Master 
Michel  soon  found  himself  de  trap  in  the  house.  Exasperated 
beyond  measure  at  what  he  considered  unjust  treatment,  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  joined  a  travelling  company.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Moliere  implored  him  to  return.  His  thirteen-years-old 
dignity  had  been  wounded  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
a  woman,  and  as,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  entreaties,  the  latter 
naturally  refused  to  apologise,  off  went  Baron  to  the  provinces, 
where  he  was  welcomed  as  a  veritable  '  don  du  ciel/ 

After  four  years  of  erratic  wanderings  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
was  received  by  Moliere  with  open  arms.  The  fame  of  his  tour 
had  preceded  him  to  the  capital,  and  the  theatre-going  portion  of 
the  Paris  world  overwhelmed  him  with  cordial  greetings.  People 
recalled  Du  Parc's  words  of  seven  years  before — *  bel  comme  un 
amour ' — and  besought  the  powers  that  were,  that  this  spoiled  child 
of  fortune  should  make  his  second  debut  in  the  role  of  '  Love ' 
itself  in  the  new  ballet  of  '  Psyche.'  His  reception  was  brilliant, 
and  Eacine  only  echoed  the  feeling  of  the  general  body  of  the 
critics  when  he  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  perhaps  play- 
wright ever  made  to  actor.  His  '  Andromaque,'  which  first  saw 
the  light  in  1667,  was  being  reproduced,  and  Kacine  personally 
superintended  the  rehearsals.  One  actor  was  unintelligible,  another 
not  sufficiently  brisk,  a  third  drawled  his  lines,  and  so  on  until 
each  stood  convicted  of  some  fault.  Then,  having  annihilated  the 
rest  of  the  company  and  thus  pointed  his  words  the  more,  the  great 
author  turned  to  young  Baron  with  a  low  bow.  *  As  for  you,  mon- 
sieur,' said  he,  '  I  have  no  instructions  to  give.  Your  own  heart 
will  teach  you  more  than  my  lessons.' 

One  is  not  seventeen,  a  Parisian,  and  a  handsome  fellow  to 
boot  for  nothing,  and  his  various  love-adventures  at  this  time  are 
more  exciting  and  romantic  than  they  are  reproducible.  A  good 
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deal  toned  down  they  form  the  basis  of  his  best-known  comedy, 
'  L'Homme  a  Bonne  Fortune,'  which  was  brought  out  in  1686, 
and  in  which  Baron  himself  played  the  title-role.  This  play  is  in 
five  acts,  and  #,  brief  summary  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
insomuch  that,  although  Baron  wrote  eight  pieces  in  all,  they  bear 
such  a  strong  family  likeness  one  to  the  other,  that  in  criticising 
one  we  criticise  them  all.  Baron  knew  but  one  side  of  women — 
their  frailties ;  but  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  handsome  face, 
and  his  popularity,  all  combined  to  educate  him  to  such  perfection 
in  his  one-sided  knowledge,  that  the  roues  of  Louis'  Court 
hailed  him  as  complete  a  master  in  the  art  of  play-writing  as  he 
was  of  acting.  Moreover,  the  comedy  is  written  in  so  brilliant 
and  lively  a  vein  that  there  is  little  wonder  than  even  the  more 
soberly  disposed  amongst  his  audience  found  the  draught  so 
intoxicating,  that  they  forgave  the  nasty  taste  it  left  in  the 
mouth.  But  once  having  praised  the  dialogue  all  commendation 
must  end.  *  The  little  great,  the  infinite  small  thing  that  ruled 
the  hour'  finds  no  clearer  embodiment  than  in  this  (to  us) 
most  wearisome  of  fashionable  plays.  Indeed  the  production  of 
'  L'Homme  a  Bonne  Fortune '  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  wordy 
war  anent  naturalness  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Baron  defended 
himself  on  the  score  that  there  was  not  an  incident  in  his  comedy 
that  was  not  an  everyday  affair  in  real  life.  Immorality  might 
be  there,  he  did  not  gainsay  it ;  it  was  his  business  to  amuse  and 
not  to  instruct  his  audience  (and  in  those  days,  be  it  remembered, 
the  audience  was  the  outcome  of  a  Bourbon  Court,  and  the  typical 
young  lady  of  fifteen  was  as  yet  an  unevolved  nightmare),  but, 
immoral  or  not,  his  comedy  was  above  all  natural.  That  was  his 
strong  point,  and  on  it  he  took  his  stand.  And  then  the  pent-up 
fury  of  the  critics  burst.  '  If  the  word  "  naturalness  "  were  to 
become  interchangeable  with  the  word  "  artistic," '  contended 
they,  *  the  theatre  would  not  only  be  made  the  scene  of  every 
disgusting  and  revolting  episode  that  might  catch  the  fancy  of  a 
vicious  public,  but  every  species  of  boredom  would  be  defended 
on  the  self-same  ground.'  The  Sydney  Grundy  of  the  period — a 
certain  Theophraste  Francois,  whose  clever,  biting  pen  cared  little 
for  its  subject  so  long  as  its  end  were  annihilation — rushed  head- 
long into  this  famous  '  Battle  of  the  Pens.'  *  Why  not  stretch 
M.  Baron's  theory  to  its  fullest  extent,'  he  proposes  boldly,  '  and 
have  a  drunken  man  upon  the  stage  ?  His  hiccoughings,  vomit- 
ings, and  noisy  slumber  would  be  exceedingly  natural.  If  they 
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also  prove  artistic,  our  opponents  have  won  the  battle.  If  riotj 
victory  remains  to  us.'  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  his  objections 
to  the  new  plays.  '  Nothing  is  more  natural,'  he  complains,  '  than 
that  a  dandy  should  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  beautifying, 
receive  letters  and  answer  them ;  spend  one  hour  at  his  mirror 
and  the  next  on  a  lounge.  Put  such  a  character  into  a  play  ; 
stretch  the  one  act  into  two,  the  second  to  a  third,  and  the  longer 
it  lasts  the  more  natural  it  will  be.  But  it  is  not  artistic,  and 
neither  are  M.  Baron's  plays.' 

It  was  all  in  vain,  however,  that  the  critics  protested  against 
the  extreme  littleness  of  his  plays.  Besides  the  reasons  already 
assigned  for  the  tide  of  public  opinion  setting  in  their  favour, 
there  is  still  another  that  must  be  considered.  Michel  Baron  was 
a  splendid  mimic,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  formed  those  friendships  with  ladies  of  high  degree 
to  which  in  his  more  humble-minded  moments  he  ascribed  his 
success  as  a  playwright.  His  comedies  are  but  a  string  of  the 
veriest  trivialities,  it  is  true,  but  when,  after  passing  the  day  in 
their  company,  his  late  hosts  saw  themselves — or  what  was  a  good 
deal  more  amusing,  saw  each  other — imitated  to  the  life  while 
Baron  was  on  the  stage,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  enjoyed 
the  entertainment. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Moliere  died  in  '73,  and  then,  being 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  Baron  joined  the  company  at  the 
Hotel  du  Bourgogne,  whither  success  followed  him.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  decidedly  imperious  man,  and  though  he  lawfully 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  his  fellow-actors,  he  ruled  them  all 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  laid  down  a  code  of  laws  as  regards 
gesture  which  still  remains  to  us,  and  very  strange  they  are — 
one  of  them  being  that  the  hand  must  never  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  eye.  In  conclusion,  however,  he  adds  that  feeling 
being  above  all  rules,  when  carried  away  by  passion,  these  last 
must  be  flung  to  the  winds,  by  which  wary  remark  it  would  seem 
that  Baron  had  no  intention  of  being  bound  by  the  same  laws  he 
laid  down  for  other  people.  Another  of  his  favourite  dogmas  was 
that  the  text  of  any  given  sentiment  counted  for  nothing  in 
comparison  with  action  and  gestures.  In  illustration  of  this  he 
once  recited  to  a  crowded  house  the  doggerel  verse  that  Alceste 
speaks  in  the  '  Misanthrope ' : 

Si  le  roi  in'  avait  donn<§ 
Paris,  sa  grand'  villc,  &c. 
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He  spoke  them  in  tones  of  deep  sadnes?,  broken  by  sobs ;  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  his  whole  attitude  was  one  of  dejection,  and  ere 
he  had  completed  the  first  couplet  (so  writes  a  spectator)  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  While  acting  as  Cinna,  in  the 
lines — • 

.  .  .  vous  eussiez  vu  .  .  .  par  un  effet  contraire 
Lcur  front  palir  d'horreur  et  rougir  de  colere — 

he  was  seen  to  turn  white  and  red  in  conformity  with  the  verse. 
This  sort  of  trick — for  it  is  nothing  more — finds  no  favour  on  our 
own  stage.  Cinna  is  simply  relating  a  circumstance  that  took 
place,  and  would  no  more  imitate  the  expression  of  men  who  were 
under  a  violent  emotion  than  he  would  actually  draw  a  picture 
when  a  few  lines  further  on  he  says  :— 

Je  leur  fais  des  tableaux. 

But,  right  or  wrong,  the  power  of  so  thoroughly  identifying 
himself  with  the  character  greatly  enhanced  Baron's  reputation, 
and  apparently  this  literal  suiting  of  the  action  to  the  word  still 
finds  favour  with  French  actors ;  for  but  a  very  few  years  ago  I 
saw  the  Miser,  in  '  L'Avare '  (I  cannot  be  sure,  but  I  fancy  it  was 
M.  Samson),  when  in  the  height  of  passion,  pull  himself  up  short 
at  the  words :  '  Je  suis  mort !  je  suis  enterre ! '  and  cause  a 
titter  to  run  through  the  house  by  lying  down  flat  on  the 
ground. 

This  was  a  busy  time  in  Baron's  life.  He  wrote  plays  and 
verse,  and  acted  incessantly  until  1691,  and  then,  in  the  height 
of  his  power,  he  suddenly  left  the  stage.  He  bade  farewell  in  the 
role  of  Ladislas,  in  Rotrou's  tragedy  of  '  Venceslas,'  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  before  royalty,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
nearly  refused  Louis'  pension  because  he  did  not  quite  fancy  the 
fashion  in  which  the  order  was  made  out. 

As  a  versifier  Michel  Baron  is  truly  admirable.  He  trans- 
lated a  good  deal  of  Horace,  and  wrote  rhymed  letters  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  but  his  chief  charm  lies  in  a  number 
of  short  poems,  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  the  rest,  all  of  which  are 
addressed  to  *  Silvie.'  As  to  whether  this  Silvie  was  one  woman 
or  many  we  have  no  guide.  By  all  that  we  know  of  the  poet,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  his  innamorata  of  the  moment  took 
possession  of  her  predecessor's  title  as  well  as  her  verses ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  lines  in  themselves  are  many  of  them  delicious, 
and  many  a  young  musician  who  complains  of  the  poverty  of  our 
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own  latter-day  Song-writers,  might  do  worse  than  go  to  the  old 
French  poet-actor  for  inspiration.  What,  for  instance,  could  be 
quainter  or  more  delicate  than  his 

KEPOXSE   A   SILVIE, 
QUI  M'ECRIVAIT  QUE  C'ETAIT  AVEC  BOH  CCEUR  QUE  JE  RESPIRAIS 

Si  c'est  votre  coeur  qui  m'anime, 

Donnez-lui  toute  votre  estime  ; 

II  n'est  occupe  que  de  vous, 

Le  mien  ne  me  sert  pas  de  merne  : 
Et  centre  lui  je  suis  tellement  en  courroux, 
D'avoir  si  peu  de  soin  de  celui  qui  vous  aime, 

Que  loin  de  le  redemander, 
Je  jure  qu'u  jamais  vous  pouvez  le  garder  ; 
Que  vous  ne  devez  point  songer  a,  ine  le  rendre, 
Ce  coaur  que  je  ne  puis  et  ne  veux  plus  reprendre. 

One  is  almost  tempted,  indeed,  to  turn  away  from  the  glare 
and  glitter  of  his  stage  triumphs,  and  to  linger  amongst  the  little- 
read  poems  whose  chiefest  charm  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  utter 
simplicity  and  absence  of  all  artifice  or  trick.  One  more  extract, 

and  one  only : — 

A  SILVIE. 

Defiez-vous,  mon  aimable  Silvie, 

D'un  amant  toujours  pret  a  lire  dans  vos  veux, 

A  vous  plaire.     Celui  qui  borne  son  envie 

N'est  pas  toujours  celui  qui  fait  aimer  le  mieux, 

Mais  celui  qui  rempli  de  1'objet  qu'il  adore, 

Ne  pense  qu'a  1'ardeur  dont  il  se  sent  bruler, 

Embrase,  consume  du  feu  qui  le  devore, 

Qui  n'a  presque  jamais  la  force  de  parler, 

Qui  ne  fait  que  languir,  soupirer  ou  se  taire, 

Sur  la  foi  des  sermens  qu'il  n'ose  s'assurer, 

Et  qui  passe  les  jours  que  1'autre  a  pour  lui  plaire 

Le  plus  souvent  a  se  desespSrer  : 

Voila  celui,  mon  aimable  Silvie, 

Que  votre  coeur  cloit  preferer, 

Celui  qui  dans  toute  sa  vie 
Ne  trouve  des  momens  que  pour  vous  adorer. 

Until  1720  he  lived  in  retirement.  He  alleged  certain 
pretexts  of  conscience  as  a  reason  for  quitting  the  boards,  but  as 
at  the  time  he  was  in  treaty  for  a  post  about  the  Court,  his  own 
explanation  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  As  he  did  not  obtain  the 
coveted  berth,  he  very  likely  would  have  returned  to  the  stage  but 
for  the  old  King's  interference.  Louis,  it  appears,  was  rather 
tired  of  granting  useless  pensions,  so  when,  on  Baron's  farewell  in 
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1691,  he  made  over  the  handsome  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds 
to  the  retiring  comedian,  it  was  with  the  special  proviso  that,  as  he 
had  chosen  to  say  farewell  to  the  public,  he  must  abide  by  his  own 
words.  One  wonders  what  the  despotic  old  Bourbon  would  have 
thought  of  the  perpetual  '  last  appearances '  of  our  own  present- 
day  favourites. 

Thirty  years  is  a  good  slice  out  of  a  lifetime,  but  I  cannot 
gain  the  slightest  clue  as  to  what  he  did  with  himself  for  that 
time.  He  neither  acted  nor  wrote,  nor  did  anything  to  keep 
himself  before  the  public,  and  yet  when  his  return  to  the  stage 
(Louis  XIV.  being  dead)  was  promised  at  the  Palais  Eoyal  in 
Corneille's  '  Cinna,'  the  theatre  was  crowded  to  welcome  back  the 
old  actor.  But,  alas  !  Baron  was  now  nearing  seventy,  and  years 
of  dissipation  had  changed  the  handsome  face  into  a  very  carica- 
ture of  its  former  self,  while  his  voice — '  that  voice  to  which  no 
woman  could  listen  unmoved ' — had  become  harsh  and  often 
indistinct.  He  had  also  adopted  a  peculiar  pronunciation  which 
consisted  in  elongating  the  final  syllable  of  certain  words,  which 
was  largely  copied  by  younger  actors.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  of  late  years  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  also  adopted  a  similar 
fashion  of  speech,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  these  '  cooing ' 
tones,  as  they  are  called,  go  far  towards  concealing  any  strain  or 
over-exertion  from  which  the  voice  may  have  suffered. 

He  went  through  a  terrible  experience  at  the  theatre  soon 
after  his  return.  He  was  playing  Koderigo  in  the  '  Cid,'  and 
when  he  came  to  the  lines — 

Je  suis  jeune,  il  est  vrai,  mais  aux  ames  bicn  nees 
La  valeur  n'attend  pas  le  nombre  des  ann6es, 

their  utter  unsuitability  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  audience,  who 
broke  into  a  general  laugh.  Baron  stopped  short.  It  was  the 
first  time  such  a  sound  had  ever  reached  him,  and  after  a  moment 
of  silence  he  began  the  speech  again.  All  to  no  purpose.  At  the 
fatal  words  a  laugh  was  again  audible,  and  Baron  strode  to  the 
footlights,  addressing  the  audience  in  a  strong,  clear  voice,  and 
with  flashing  eyes. 

1  Listen ! '  cried  he,  *  I  will  commence  for  a  third  time,  but  I 
warn  you  that  if  I  hear  another  laugh  I  quit  the  stage  and  I  do 
not  return  to  it.'  Once  more  he  spoke  the  lines,  and  they  were 
received  in  total  silence. 

'  It  was  I  who  taught  Paris  to  appreciate  acting,  and  now  she 
uses  her  knowledge  against  her  teacher ! '  It  was  a  sad  enough 
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cry  which  this  rebuff  wrung  from  the  lips  of  the  old  actor.  He 
who  had  boasted  of  being  more  absolute  king  over  the  theatre 
than  was  Louis  over  France  ;  he  whom  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire  had  overwhelmed  with  their  praise ;  he  to  receive  this 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  pit !  Too  proud  to  follow  his  first 
impulse  and  quit  the  boards  for  ever,  he  vowed  that  Paris  should 
acknowledge  he  retained  all  his  former  greatness,  and  in  answer 
to  his  endeavours  this  verily  came  to  pass.  For  nine  more  years 
he  went  on  acting,  and  in  that  time  achieved  triumphs  which 
rivalled  those  of  his  youth;  and  so  varied  was  his  repertoire  that 
he  even  played  Britannicus,  who  is  drawn  as  a  youth  in  his  teens. 
His  final  farewell  was  in  the  play  of  *  Cinna,'  in  September 
1729,  on  the  identical  stage  of  the  Palais  Royal  where  in  1653  he 
had  made  his  debut.  That,  indeed,  was  a  night  long  to  be 
remembered  in  theatrical  annals.  Gaining  seats  by  love  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  each  was  too  anxious  to  be  present  to  have 
much  care  about  his  neighbour ;  but  bribery  and  corruption  were 
freely  used,  and  not  only  seats  went  up  to  an  exorbitant  amount, 
but  unheard-of  prices  were  paid  for  actual  standing-room.  The 
theatre  must  have  been  a  grand  sight  that  night,  and  for  once  the 
cant  phrase  of  '  representative  audience '  must  have  been  fully 
justified.  Louis  XV.  was  there  in  person  with  his  beautiful 
Polish  queen,  the  all-powerful  Voltaire,  then  in  the  glory  of  early 
manhood,  Racine  the  poet,  and  Fleury  the  statesman,  and  a 
brilliant,  jewel-studded  crowd  of  minor  celebrities,  one  and  all 
eager  to  do  honour  to  their  old  favourite.  To  Baron  himself  the 
event  must  have  been  exquisitely  painful.  Moliere,  of  course,  had 
been  dead  for  many  a  long  day,  but  of  the  troupe  he  had  formed 
(and  many  of  them  had  been  but  struggling  beginners  when  the 
boy-actor  Baron  had  first  come  amongst  them),  not  one  of  them 
was  still  living,  though  then  they  had  numbered  twenty-two  in 
all.  Corneille  and  Racine  both  were  dead ;  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, 
whose  genius  he  had  been  amongst  the  first  to  recognise,  was 
dying.  Small  wonder  that  the  kindly  audience  seemed  to 
him  but  a  crowd  of  idle  spectators,  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
earlier  triumphs,  or  that  his  final  appeal  to  their  sympathies 
should  seem  'but  the  closing  of  his  own  coffin-lid.'  The 
curtain  went  up  and  the  play  began,  and  in  due  time  Baron 
as  Cinna  stepped  upon  the  boards.  Very,  very  few  in  all  that 
crowded  house  could  have  been  present  when  as  a  tiny  child  he 
had  first  crossed  the  stage,  but  the  life  of  Moliere's  protege  was 
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a  matter  of  history,  and  the  thundering  applause  that  greeted  his 
entrance  had  the  effect  of  totally  unnerving  him.  He  strove  to 
speak,  hesitated,  stumbled  through  a  few  lines,  and  then  stopped 
short.  The  actress  who  was  playing  Emilie  struck  in  with  her 
answering  speech  in  hope  of  giving  him  time  to  recover  himself, 
but  before  she  had  spoken  many  lines  he  fell  helpless  at  her  feet. 
Baron  had  always  had  a  strong  desire  that  he  might  actually  die 
upon  the  stage,  and  it  was  at  first  believed  that  he  had  had  his 
wish.  This,  however,  was  denied  him.  His  illness  proved  to  be 
a  kind  of  fit,  and  though  he  was  borne  home  in  a  dying  condition, 
he  lingered  until  the  December  following. 

His  death  was  bewailed  as  a  national  calamity,  and  the 
'  Mercure  de  France '  reiterated  his  boyish  boast  by  telling  its 
readers  that  the  one  actor  who  bore  comparison  with  Baron  was 
the  marvellous  Roscius  of  ancient  Home.  A  week  after  his  death 
this  was  contradicted ;  Baron,  vowed  the  Parisians,  stood  alone 
and  unrivalled.  Unlike  the  ill-starred  Lecouvreur,  Michel  Baron 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  S.  Benoit ;  but  his  own  highest  eulogy  was  spoken  at  his  com- 
patriot's funeral  oration.  M.  de  Voltaire  had  known  and  loved 
both  the  dead  artists,  and  after  a  touching  speech  in  which  he 
testified  to  the  greatness  of  the  actress,  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  '  stage-king,'  who  had  laid  down  his  sovereignty  but  three  short 
months  before.  '  He  not  only  interpreted  Nature,  but  he  ennobled 
and  beautified  Nature  by  his  interpretation.' 

This  was  the  verdict  of  the  soundest  critic  of  the  day  upon 
Michel  Baron. 
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IN  1  751  was  published  at  Frankfort,  '  cum  licentia  superiorum,'  a 
very  curious  book  entitled  '  yEsopus  epulans,'  containing  the  dis- 
cussions of  a  party  of  parsons  about  matters  interesting  to  their 
order,  and  also  some  general  matters.  Quite  naturally,  several 
debates  are  on  the  question  of  tithes,  how  the  various  crops  are  to 
be  estimated;  other  evenings  are  given  up  to- the  discussion  of 
rank  of  precedence ;  others,  again,  to  etiquette  before  persons  of 
title,  foreigners,  and  heretics.  Their  ailments  also,  and  very 
naturally,  interest  these  divines,  and  we  are  given  recipes  for  the 
gout  and  lumbago,  for  fevers  and  chills.  They  also  asked  each 
other  riddles — not  very  brilliant1 — and  sang  songs.  All  these 
went  into  the  book.  Among  the  songs  is  one  on  the  woes  of 
married  men,  another  is  '  Cantilena  Parochi  in  Bavaria,'  the 
troubles  of  a  Bavarian  parish  priest.  Then  they  raked  together  a 
set  of  epigrams,  and  composed  others,  more  or  less  good.  The 
divining  rod  puzzled  them  a  good  bit,  and  opinions  were  divided 
about  it.  Some  of  the  parsons  had  had  poachers  come  to  them 
to  confession,  and  they  were  hard  put  to  say  whether  poaching 
were  a  mortal  or  a  venial  sin,  so  the  point  was  mooted  over  their 
mugs  of  ale.  These  old  fogies  clubbed  together  once  in  the  year 
for  a  thoroughly  good  dinner,  with  good  wine.  This  caused 
scandal  among  the  straitlaced  of  their  congregations,  and  their 
superiors,  archdeacons,  and  the  bishops  cautioned  them  not  even 
harmlessly  to  offend  weak  souls.  They  accordingly  talked  this 
over.  Some  of  them  had  been  lugged  into  political  discus- 
sions with  their  parishioners,  and  the  old  gentlemen  considered 
whether  a  parson  would  not  do  best  to  hold  aloof  from  all  politics. 
Then  the  subject  of  ghosts  was  mooted,  and  we  are  given  many 
pages  of  well-authenticated  ghost  stories.  After  ten  evenings 
devoted  to  spectres,  the  subject  of  discussion  turned  off  to  whether 
women  have  a  rib  more  than  men ;  but  as  none  of  the  venerable 
fathers  were  able  to  settle  the  question  in  the  only  practical  and 
conclusive  manner,  on  their  next  meeting  they  went  back  to 

1  They  arc  on  a  level  with  and  of  much  the  same  kind  as  ;  '  Wliere  did  Xoah 
strike  the  first  nail  in  the  ark  ?    A.  On  the  head.' 
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ghosts,  and  lit  on  the  famous  apparition  of  the  White  Lady  who 
is  said  to  haunt  the  several  branches  of  the  Hohenzollern  family. 
Erasmus  Franciscus,  in  his  '  Proteus,'  is  one  of  the  first  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Hohenzollern  White  Lady,  but  Balbinus,  the 
Bohemian  historian,  tells  the  story  of  the  Rosenberg  White  Lady, 
who  is  allied  to  her,  if  not  the  identical  spectre.  The  story,  as 
given  in  the  '  Proteus,'  is  as  follows  :  *  On  the  genuineness  of  this 
ghost  I  have  no  doubt,  because  it  has  been  seen  repeatedly  in 
several  electoral  and  princely  houses  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both 
Oalvinist  and  Lutheran,  and  also  in  the  Bohemian  family  of  the 
Barons  of  Rosenberg. 

'  In  1 629,  in  the  "  Friihlings-Relation  "  of  Berlin,  is  an  account 
of  the  apparition  of  the  White  Lady  in  the  electoral  residential 
city  of  Berlin,  with  whose  princely  family  that  of  Rosenberg  is 
allied.  It  is  said  that,  whenever  any  of  the  Electoral  House  is 
threatened  with  death,  a  spectre  of  a  woman  in  a  white  mourning 
habit  is  seen,  and  in  December  1628  was  seen  recently.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  silent.  On  this  occasion  she  uttered  the  words, 
"  Veni,  judica  vivos  et  mortuos  !  " 

4  It  is  also  undeniable  that  in  our  times,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
in  a  certain  princely  house  allied  to  that  of  Brandenburg,  a  young 
prince  met  with  a  fatal  accident,  and  that  a  few  days  before  his 
death  the  White  Lady  was  seen.  The  circumstances  are  related 
in  the  "  Brandenburg  Pinegrove  "  of  the  court  preacher,  John 
Wolffgang  Reutsch,  in  these  words : — 

'"On  August  26,  1678,  the  Margrave  Erdmann  Phillip  of 
Bayreuth  was  riding  from  the  racecourse  back  to  the  palace,  when 
his  horse  fell  in  the  court  a  few  paces  from  the  steps,  and  threw 
the  prince,  who  died  a  couple  of  hours  later.  Omens  had  appeared 
shortly  before  his  death.  The  White  Lady  had  been  seen  in  the 
prince's  armchair ;  his  horse  also  had  been  as  though  frantic  the 
whole  week  previous." ' 

Count  Pollnitz  in  his  letters  mentions  her.  In  a  letter  from 
Anspach,  dated  Sept.  29,  1729,  he  says,  '  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
omit  acquainting  you  with  a  thing  fondly  believed  here,  and  which 
my  landlord  of  the  house  where  I'm  quartered  assures  me  to  be 
fact.  It  is  accepted  as  such  by  every  subject  of  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg.  When  any  one  of  this  family  dies, 
whether  prince  or  princess,  a  woman  in  white  always  appears  just 
before  the  palace.  I  know  not  whether  you  ever  heard  anything 
concerning  this  prophetess  of  ill  luck,  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
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story  which  is  told  of  her  is  this :  Joachim  II.,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, having  a  mind  to  enlarge  his  palace  at  Berlin,  wanted  to 
buy  in  several  houses ;  but  an  old  woman,  the  owner  of  one  of 
these,  refused  to  sell  on  any  terms.  The  elector,  finding  her  so 
obstinate,  sent  her  the  purchase-money  and  turned  her  out  of  it, 
upon  which  the  old  woman  swore  in  a  rage  that  she  would  be  an 
eternal  plague  to  Joachim  and  his  posterity.  They  pretend  that 
the  good  lady  keeps  her  word,  and  that  she  haunts  all  the  palaces 
of  the  Brandenburg  family.  My  landlord  added  to  these  stories 
that  the  margravine  would  not  die  yet  awhile  because  the  woman 
in  white  had  not  appeared  to  anybody  at  court.' 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  Pollnitz  has  not  the  story  quite  right. 

The  White  Lady  at  Baireuth  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  the 
French  soldiers  quartered  in  the  palace  in  1806;  she  disturbed 
them  a  good  deal.  In  1809  General  d'Espagne  was  the  principal 
sufferer.  He  arrived  late,  and  was  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early. 
During  the  night  a  fearful  cry  from  the  general's  room  roused  the 
staff;  they  rushed  into  his  apartment,  found  the  bed  moved  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  upset,  and  the  general  lying  on  the  floor 
unconscious.  He  was  drawn  forth,  bled,  and  when  he  came 
round  he  said  that  the  White  Lady  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
approached  his  bed  and  tried  to  strangle  him.  In  his  efforts  to 
escape  the  bed  was  upset.  He  described  minutely  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spectre.  Afterwards,  when  conducted  by  the  Castellan 
Schluter  through  the  portrait  gallery,  he  became  deadly  pale  and 
tottered  as  he  came  to  one  picture,  pointed  to  it  and  said,  '  That 
is  she !  Her  apparition  means  my  death.'  His  staff  officers 
endeavoured  to  rouse  him  from  his  alarm,  but  he  refused  to  sleep 
another  night  in  the  palace,  and  moved  his  quarters  to  the  Villa 
Fantasie,  outside  Baireuth.  Next  morning  the  General  sent  a 
whole  division  of  soldiers  to  the  palace,  and  they  tore  up  the 
floors  and  pulled  down  the  panelling  in  search  of  secret  passages 
and  doors,  but  in  vain.  The  General  d'Espagne  was  not  made 
more  easy  in  mind  by  this.  He  left  Baireuth  soon  after,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern  on  May  21  following.  General  Duroc  told 
the  whole  story  to  Napoleon,  and  when  the  Emperor  passed 
through  Baireuth  in  1812,  on  his  way  to  Eussia,  he  refused  to 
occupy  the  suite  of  apartments  got  ready  for  him  in  the  palace, 
and  lay  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

As  already  said,  the  White  Lady  is  believed  to  haunt  several 
palaces ;  in  addition  to  those  of  Berlin  and  Baireuth  she  haunts 
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those  of  Anspach  and  Cleves,  but  these  are  all  the  residences  of 
families  akin  to  the  Prussian  imperial  family.  The  Margraves  of 
Baireuth  derive  through  Christian,  a  son  of  the  Elector  John 
George  of  Brandenburg ;  the  Margraves  of  Anspach  through 
another  son  of  the  same.  The  heiress  of  Cleves  married  John 
Sigismund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Frederick  William,  the 
Great  Elector,  in  1666  took  possession  of  Cleves  by  virtue  of  this 
inheritance.  She  is  also  said  to  be  seen  at  Stuttgart,  Darmstadt,' 
and  Vienna,  but  the  claims  of  the  Wiirtemberg,  Hessian,  and 
Austrian  families  to  the  attendance  of  the  White  Lady  are  not  so 
thoroughly  substantiated.  Far  better  established  is  her  connection 
with  the  house  of  Eosenberg  in  Bohemia,  and,  curiously  enough, 
this  house  is  also  allied  to  that  of  Hohenzollern.  In  1561  William 
of  Rosenberg  married  the  Margravine  Sophia  of  Brandenburg, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Joachim  II. 

Three  distinct  persons  are  said  to  be  the  originals  of  the 
White  Lady,  in  addition  to  the  old  widow  of  whom  Pollnitz 
speaks.  These  three  are  Agnes  Countess  of  Orlamiinde,  Bertha 
of  Rosenberg,  and  the  Princess  Kunigund,  who  married,  first, 
Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia,  and,  secondly,  a  Baron  of  Rosenberg. 
Agnes  Countess  of  Orlamiinde  was  of  the  ducal  family  of  Meran.1 
She  was  married  first  to  Count  Otto  of  Orlamiinde,  and  bore  him 
two  children.  He  died  in  1293,  when  she  fell  madly  in  love  with 
Albert  Burgrave  of  Niirnberg,  a  Hohenzollern,  who  died  1361. 
Albert,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  *  the  Handsome,'  was  much 
younger  than  herself.  When  she  made  advances  to  him,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied  that  four  eyes  stood  in  the  way.  He  meant 
his  parents.  She  understood  that  he  referred  to  her  children, 
whereupon  she  murdered  them.  Albert  visited  her  in  the  Plessen- 
burg,  near  Kulmbach,  but  when  he  discovered  what  she  had  done 
he  shrank  from  her  in  horror,  and  afterwards  married  (1348) 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Henry  Count  of  Henneberg.  Agnes  of  Orla- 
miinde went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  expiate  her  crime,  and  on 
her  return  founded  the  convent  of  Himmelskron,  near  Berneck, 
in  Upper  Franconia;  there  she  was  buried  beside  the  children 
she  had  murdered,  and  there  also  Albert  the  Handsome  was  laid. 

Unfortunately  for  the  story,  history  does  not  substantiate  it. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  wife  of  Otto  of  Orlamiinde  was  of  Meran, 
but  her  name  was  Beatrix,  not  Agnes.  Moreover,  she  could  not 
be  the  mistress  of  Albert  the  Handsome,  because  she  was  his 

1  That  is  how  she  comes  to  haunt  the  Hapsburgs  as  well. 

14-5 
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great-aunt,  i.e.  the  sister  of  his  grandmother  according  to  one 
account,  according  to  another  the  sister  of  his  grandfather's  first 
wife,  he  being  descended  from  the  second  wife,  Helena,  daughter 
of  Albert  of  Saxony.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  must  have  been  a 
very  old  woman  when  Albert  was  a  handsome  blade.  If  the  White 
Lady  were  Beatrix,  she  may  have  been  Kunigund  Landgravine  of 
Leuchtenberg,  who  married  Otto  V.  of  Orlamiinde,  and  this 
countess  did  give  an  endowment  to  Himmelskron  in  1342,  but 
did  not  found  it.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  founded  half  a  century 
before.  She  died  without  family.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
legend  she  must  be  the  guilty  woman,  but  history  says  nothing 
about  the  murder.  Certainly,  according  to  one  version  of  the 
story,  the  White  Lady  is  called  Kunigund.  There  was  a  third 
Countess  of  Orlamiinde  living  at  the  same  time  as  Albert,  but  she 
was  a  widow  with  children  who  survived. 

Tradition  has  long  pointed  out  at  Himmelskron  the  tombs  of 
the  countess  and  the  children,  with  their  figures  sculptured  on 
them.  These  have,  however,  been  examined  of  late  years.  The 
figure  of  the  countess  turns  out  to  be  that  of  a  youthful  knight  in 
the  mantle  of  some  order;  his  legs  are  encased  in  chain  mail. 
The  two  heads  on  the  second  monument  prove  to  be  those  of 
cherubs  supporting  a  coat  of  arms.  When  this  grave  was  opened 
in  1701,  it  was  found  to  contain,  not  children's  bones,  but  a  gigantic 
jawbone,  a  leather  shoe-sole,  and  the  remains  of  a  brown  habit. 
The  third  tomb,  which  tradition  asserts  contains  the  body  of 
Albert  the  Handsome,  belongs  to  a  much  later  date,  and  the  arms 
on  it  belong  to  another  noble  race. 

Bertha  was  the  daughter  of  Ulrich  von  Eosenberg,  head  of  the 
Catholic  army  levied  against  the  Hussites,  and  Burgrave  of 
Bohemia.  Bertha  was  born  between  1420  and  1430.  She  married 
John  of  Lichtenstein,  a  Styrian  baron,  who  treated  her  with  great 
barbarity.  On  his  death  she  returned  to  Bohemia  to  her  brother 
Henry  of  Rosenberg,  and  devoted  her  days  to  care  for  orphans. 
She  always  wore  the  then  customary  white  mourning  habit  of  a 
widow.  She  superintended  the  building  of  the  castle  of  Neuhaus. 
Great  structural  difficulties  attended  the  erection,  but  Bertha 
encouraged  the  workmen  by  her  kind  words  and  by  the  interest 
she  took  in  the  undertaking.  When  it  was  ended  she  gave  a  great 
feast  to  the  masons,  and  founded  a  charity  for  the  annual  provision 
of  a  similar  banquet. 

In  accordance  with  this  tradition,  the  White  Lady  is  repre- 
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sented  as  loving  children,  and  to  have  been  seen  by  mothers  and 
nurses  who  have  neglected  their  babes  sitting  by  the  cradle  rock- 
ing and  caressing  the  wailing  infants.  On  one  occasion  a  nurse 
came  into  the  children's  room,  and,  seeing  a  woman  soothing  the 
children,  asked  her  sharply  who  she  was  and  what  right  she  had 
there.  The  White  Lady  replied,  '  I  am  not  a  stranger  in  the 
castle  like  you ;  and  these  little  ones  are  not  yours,  but  my 
children's  children.' 

The  third  person  who  is  said  to  walk  as  White  Lady  is  Kuni- 
gund  von  Halicz,  second  wife  of  Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia  ;  his  first 
wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Leopold  VI.  of  Austria.  He  was 
divorced  from  her  in  1261,  and  married  Kunigund  immediately; 
by  the  latter  he  bad  a  son,  Wenceslas  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
two  daughters — Agnes,  who  married  Eudolph  II.  of  Austria,  and 
Kunigund,  who  died  an  abbess  at  Prague.  Ottocar  died  in  1267, 
and  then  she  married  the  Baron  of  Kosenberg.  She  certainly  did 
not  murder  her  children. 

We  are  therefore  driven  back  on  Kunigund  of  Orlamiinde, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  earliest  printed  account  of  the 
White  Lady  calls  her  Kunigund,  and  not  Agnes.  She  is  said  to 
have  killed  her  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — by  running  a  silver 
hairpin  into  their  brains.  The  story  forms  the  subject  of  a  popular 
ballad. 

The  elder  branch  of  the  at  one  time  powerful  Orlamiinde 
family  were  also  Margraves  of  Meissen  and  Landgraves  of  Thu- 
ringia;  it  became  extinct  in  1095,  whereupon  the  Orlamiinde 
estates  passed  to  Count  Siegfried  of  Ballenstedt,  a  descendant  of 
the  Orlamiinde  race  on  the  female  side.  In  1140  they  fell  to 
Albert  the  Bear,  Duke  of  Saxony,  whose  descendants  branched  off. 
His  son  Hermann  became  Count  of  Orlamiinde  ;  the  family  died 
out  in  1476. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  two  stories  are  quite  distinct, 
and  it  is  only  the  accident  of  an  intermarriage  between  the 
Hohenzollern  and  Eosenberg  families  which  brought  the  stories 
together  and  confused  them.  The  real  White  Lady  of  the  latter 
is  most  certainly  the  much-suffering,  pious  Bertha,  and  the  White 
Lady  of  the  former  is  the  murderess  Kunigund  of  Orlamiinde,  and 
not  Agnes  at  all. 

How  the  change  of  name  came  about  is  possibly  due  to  Agnes 
of  Austria,  daughter  of  Albert  L,  who  is  known  through  the 
cruelties  committed  by  or  attributed  to  her  after  the  murder  of 
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her  father.  She  was  married  to  Andrew  III.  of  Hungary,  who 
died  childless.  Embittered  by  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the 
murder  of  her  father,  she  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  butchery 
of  all  the  families  and  connections  of  the  murderers,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand,  and  after  she  had  sat  all  day  watching  their  suffer- 
ings to  have  said,  '  Now  I  bathe  in  May  dew.'  Her  part  in  this 
massacre  has  been  denied,  and  indeed  her  innocence  has  been 
pretty  well  established  by  modern  writers ;  but  it  was  believed  of 
her,  and  her  name  became  notorious.  As  the  Orlamiinde  countess 
was  credited  with  as  great  hardness  of  heart,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  on  the  tongue  of  the  people  the  name  of  the  more  infamous 
queen  may  have  been  transferred  to  her.  Both  were  widows,  and 
both  childless. 

The  name  of  the  Eosenberg  White  Lady  carries  us  at  once  to 
the  real  origin  of  the  legend.  Bertha  is  the  mediaeval  form  of 
Perchta,  and  Perchta  l  is  the  old  Teutonic  Goddess  of  the  Moon, 
called  also  Hulda  the  Gentle,  and  Horsel,  whom  the  Christian 
Kipuarian  Franks,  changed  to  a  virgin  martyr,  Ursula.  •  This 
goddess  was  represented  as  the  guardian  of  souls,  and  travels 
about  with  a  train  of  children's  spirits.  These  spirits  are  the 
stars  over  which  the  moon  reigns. 

Sometimes  she  lives  in  a  mountain,  and  is  represented  as 
calling  children  to  her.  She  has  a  great  love  for  children,  but 
when  they  hear  her  call  and  obey  they  die.  So  she  is  at  once 
the  lover  of  children  and  their  murderess. 

Then,  again,  she  is  the  Goddess  of  Love,  and  she  it  was,  living 
in  the  Venusberg,  or  Horselberg,  who  lured  the  Tannhauser  into 
it,  and  held  him  enthralled  in  unlawful  love  for  many  years. 
Exactly  so  does  the  Countess  of  Orlamiinde  lure  Albert  the  Hand- 
some to  the  Plessenburg,  and  hold  him  there  enthralled  till  he 
discovers  her  crime.  The  Albert  story  and  the  Tannhauser  story 
are  based  on  the  same  myth,  only  in  the  former  we  have  the 
children  killed,  which  fails  in  the  latter.  Perchta  is  not  only  the 
Moon,  but  the  Goddess  of  Nature,  and  she  calls  her  children,  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  to  life  and  destroys  them  with  the  advent  of 
winter.  She  is  represented  as  a  widow,  weeping  the  absence  of 
her  lost  husband,  the  Sun.  Her  silver  hairpin,  wherewith  she 
slays  her  children,  is  the  frost  crystal,  or  icicle.  Her  day, 
Perchtentag,  December  30,  was  kept  as  a  feast,  at  which  a  special 

1  Perchta,  or  Bertha,  signifies  '  the  Bright  One.' 
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dish  was  always  present.  This  feature  of  the  myth  comes  to  the 
surface  in  the  story  of  Bertha  of  Eosenberg.  Perchta  always  goes 
in  white,  wearing  a  long  veil,  and  with  keys  at  her  waist ;  the 
same  is  the  description  given  of  both  the  Lady  of  Eosenberg  and 
her  of  Orlamiinde. 

A  curious  children's  game  is  played  in  various  parts  of  Germany 
that  has  reference  to  Mother  Holda  or  Bertha.  A  big  girl  sits  in 
the  middle  of  a  ring,  with  the  smallest  children  on  her  lap,  who 
pretend  to  be  asleep.  Then  one  girl  hobbles,  as  if  lame,  to  the  first 
child  in  the  ring,  and  asks  her  if  she  be  Mother  Eose,  or  Mother 
Holle,  or  Mother  Mary — the  name  varies.  The  child  turns  first 
one  ear  then  the  other  to  the  questioner,  and  pretends  to  be  deaf, 
but  at  last  replies,  '  Go  a  step  higher.'  So  the  circle  is  gone  round, 
and  the  questioner  finally  comes  to  the  girl  in  the  middle,  who,  on 
being  asked  the  same  question,  replies,  '  I  wake  not,  I  sleep  not, 
I  dream  not.  What  desire  you  ?  '  The  other  asks  to  be  given 
one  of  the  angels  on  her  lap.  Mother  Eose  replies  she  would 
rather  give  all  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Then  up  jumps  one  of  the 
sleeping  babes  and  runs  to  the  lame  girl,  who  leads  her  to  a  thread 
stretched  between  two  girls.  If  she  can  jump  over  this  thrice 
without  laughing  the  little  child  may  join  the  outer  ring  ;  if  not, 
she  must  go  back  to  Eose's  lap  and  be  an  angel  again. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  this.  Eose 
(Hrodsa)  is  another  name  for  Bertha — who  is,  be  it  remembered, 
of  Rosenberg — that  is,  Perchta,  with  whom  are  children's  souls. 
She  sends  the  souls  into  the  outer  world,  and  the  thread  that  has 
to  be  overleaped  is  the  narrow  line  between  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  world  and  the  world  of  matter.  But  I  daresay  our  readers 
will  say  they  have  had  enough  of  comparative  mythology;  let 
us  return — not  to  our  muttons — but  to  our  Dames  Blanches. 

More  or  less  apparently  well  authenticated  cases  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  White  Lady  at  Berlin  have  occurred  in  1840,  before 
the  death  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  again  in  1861,  previous 
to  the  death  of  Frederick  William  IV.  Whenever  there  occurs  a 
death  in  the  royal  and  imperial  family,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  state- 
ment in  some  of  the  German  papers  that  the  sentinels  on  guard 
in  the  palace  at  Berlin  or  at  Potsdam  saw  the  apparition,  and 
were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  but  these  announcements 
are  generally  destitute  of  foundation. 

The  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt,  in  his  curious  'Pelerin,'  says, 
*  The  Prince  of  Montfort  (son  of  Jerome  Napoleon,  former  King  of 
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Westphalia)  conducted  me  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Wtr- 
temberg.  A  broad  and  not  steep  way,  without  steps,  which  can  be 
ascended  on  horseback,  even  in  carriages,  leads  to  the  upper  story, 
consisting  of  galleries  and  halls,  into  which  open  the  state  apart- 
ments. "  Here,"  said  the  young  prince  to  me,  "  this  is  where  the 
White  Lady  appeared." 

<  «  White  Lady  !  "  I  repeated,  "  what  White  Lady  ?— that  of 
Vienna  ?  " 

*  "  No,  she  of  Berlin,  and  she  is  not  at  all  alarming." 

' "  Oh !  there  is  something  of  the  kind,  they  say,  in  all  the 
German  courts." 

1  "  And  the  same  belief  in  her.  The  likeness  of  the  White  Lady 
of  Stuttgart  is  in  one  of  the  so-called  imperial  apartments.  I  do 
not  believe  in  her  a  bit,"  continued  the  Prince  of  Montfort; 
"  nevertheless  there  is  a  circumstance  which  has  made  a  lively 
impression  on  me.  My  mother,  a  sister  of  the  king  (Katharine, 
daughter  of  Frederick  I.  of  Wiirtemberg),  lay  ill  at  Lausanne, 
but,  as  the  doctor  said,  not  in  any  danger ;  consequently  we  were 
not  at  all  anxious  about  her.  One  night — I  was  then  living  in 
this  old  castle  in  which  we  are — I  heard  a  great  sound  as  of  some- 
thing stirring.  What  was  it  ?  The  White  Lady  had  come  along 
this  gallery,  passing  the  sentinels,  who  were  frozen  with  terror, 
and  knocked  at  my  door.  When  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  heard 
my  story  next  morning  he  bade  me  be  off  as  quick  as  I  could  for 
Switzerland.  *  I  fear  for  the  life  of  my  sister,'  said  he.  I  at  once 
started,  reached  Lausanne,  and  received  my  mother's  last  sigh 
(she  died  November  28,  1835J.  Now  I  will  tell  you  something 
more,"  Prince  Jerome  continued,  "  and  you  may  believe  what  you 
like  of  it.  One  very  dark  night,  when  everyone  was  asleep  in 
Stuttgart,  a  carriage  with  six  horses  rattled  over  the  pavement, 
and  drew  up  before  the  palace.  The  steps  were  let  down  in  the 
sight  of  the  sentinels,  who  looked  down  from  the  galleries  ;  the 
White  Lady  stepped  out.  The  gates  did  not  open  before  her,  yet 
she  appeared  within,  passing  through  the  doors  as  though  they 
were  nothing  but  a  veil  of  fog.  She  paced  with  stately  bearing 
along  the  great  gallery.  The  sentinels  did  not  dare  to  lay  hands 
on  her.  What  followed  ?  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Wiirtemberg,  the 
king's  uncle,  died  (January  20,  1834).  At  the  time  when  my 
father  was  King  of  Westphalia,"  pursued  the  Prince  of  Montfort, 
"  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  I 
have  kept  as  a  curiosity.  '  No  news,'  he  said,  *  at  Berlin,  except  that 
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the  palace  is  in  commotion  because  the  White  Lady  has  been 
seen.  However,  I  think  nothing  of  that,  as  every  member  of  the 
royal  family  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  health.'  However, 
not  long  after,  in  came  a  despatch  with  different  tidings.  The 
beautiful  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  was  dead"  (July  19,  1810. 
She  did  not  die  at  Berlin  ;  she  fell  ill  suddenly  on  a  visit  to  her 
father,  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenburg,  at  his  villa  at  Zieritz). 

'  That  was  the  end  of  the  Prince  of  Montfort's  tale ;  later,  I 
heard  the  following.  Katherine,  the  wife  of  King  William  of 
Wiirtemberg,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  was  ill  in  bed.  The 
door  of  her  room  flew  open,  as  if  driven  open  by  a  blast  of  wind. 
"  Shut  my  door !  "  said  the  queen.  Her  companion,  who  was  read- 
ing to  her,  stood  up  to  obey.  When  she  had  shut  the  door  and 
turned  to  go  back  to  her  place,  she  saw  the  White  Lady  in  her 
seat.  Two  days  later  the  queen  was  dead  (January  9,  1819).' 

The  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt  tells  us  further  that  he  visited  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  the  widow  of  Napoleon,  and  from 
her  lips  heard  that  the  White  Lady  never  fails  to  appear  in  the 
imperial  palace  of  Vienna  before  the  death  of  one  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  She  told  him  :  '  My  grandmother  was  Queen  of  the 
Sicilies,  and  after  the  death  of  my  father's  first  wife  (Elizabeth 
Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg, 
died  February  18,  1790),  he  asked  for  the  hand  of  her  daughter 
(Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily).  My  grand- 
mother, anxious  about  her  daughter's  welfare,  consulted  a  pious 
nun,  to  whom  it  was  allowed  at  times  to  see  through  the  veil  of 
the  future.  Her  answer  was  as  follows :  "  Your  daughter  will  be 
happy ;  but  after  she  has  passed  her  thirty-fifth  year  Gcd  will 
call  her  to  Himself."  This  was  clear  enough.  The  new  empress 
ascended  the  throne  (she  was  married  in  1790  at  the  age  of 
eighteen)  in  the  expectation  of  having  a  short  but  happy  life. 
She  often  spoke  to  her  young  children  about  it,  but  never  com- 
plained that  the  term  was  short.  Thirty-five  years  !  She  had  a 
long  time  yet.  Alas  !  time  flies  very  fast.  The  nearer  the  omi- 
nous term  drew,  the  more  did  the  empress  endeavour  to  banish 
the  thought  of  it  from  her  mind.  She  ceased  to  speak  of  it.  In 
the  year  that  preceded  her  death,  a  heavy  sickness  brought  her 
into  great  peril.  "  Be  at  ease,"  said  her  majesty  to  those  who 
surrounded  her,  "  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.  If  heaven  calls  me, 
it  will  be  next  year." 

'  Her  five-and-thirtieth  year  arrived.     One  day  my  sister,  the 
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late  Empress  of  Brazil,  exclaimed  in  terror  to  her  mother,  "  Behind 
your  elbow-chair,  I  see — I  see — 

«  "  What,  child  ?     Speak  !  " 

1 "  The  White  Lady." 

' "  She  has  not  come  for  you,  my  dear,"  answered  the  empress 
calmly,  "  but  for  me.  My  hour  has  now  come." 

« Next  day  she  was  dead  (August  13,  1807).' 

The  story  is  also  told  of  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  Prince  Bishop 
of  Ollmiitz,  who  died  on  July  23,  1831,  that  he  was  dangerously 
ill  in  the  palace  at  Vienna  ;  the  physicians,  however,  had  not  the 
slightest  apprehensions.  An  official  in  the  night  saw  the  White 
Lady ;  he  ran  towards  her,  thinking  to  stay  her,  and  hardly  sus- 
pecting her  to  be  a  ghost,  when  he  fell  as  though  struck  with 
sudden  terror,  and  when  he  was  picked  up  he  was  unconscious. 
Next  morning  the  Archduke  Eudolf  was  dead. 

His  brother,  the  Archduke  Anthony,  who  died  April  2, 
1835,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  had  received  the  last  sacraments. 
Then  he  asked,  '  Who  is  that  white  woman  yonder  on  her  knees  ?  ' 
He  had  seen  the  White  Lady.  He  died  immediately  after. 

These  are  the  only  cases  we  know  of  the  White  Lady  appear- 
ing in  the  Hapsburg  family.  The  appearances  in  that  of  Hohen- 
zollern  that  have  been  recorded  are  more  numerous,  and  ancient 
as  well  as  recent.  She  appeared  before  the  death  of  the  Elector 
John  George,  in  1598;  also  before  that  of  John  Sigismund,  in 
1619  ;  in  1678  she  was  seen,  as  we  have  already  related,  before  the 
fatal  accident  at  Baireuth  to  Erdmann  Phillip  ;  also  in  Berlin  in 
1628,  when  she  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *  Come  and  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead! '  In  1659  she  was  met  in  the  gallery  at  Berlin, 
before  the  death  of  Anna  Sophia  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  sister  of 
George  William  Elector  of  Brandenburg;  again  in  1667,  when 
she  foretold  the  death  of  Louise  Henriette,  wife  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  William.  Again,  she  was  seen  by  the  court  chaplain 
Brunsenius  in  1688,  before  the  decease  of  the  Great  Elector. 
Some  later  appearances  we  have  mentioned.  Whether  she  showed 
the  recent  death  of  the  Red  Prince  we  have  not  heard. 

In  1859  a  certain  D.  Hornung,  in  Berlin,  took  on  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  White  Lady  by  a  medium.  He  published  a 
full  account  of  the  revelations  thus  obtained,  which,  of  course, 
are  disproved  by  history.  He  or  his  medium  asserted  that  the 
spirit  was  that  of  Agnes  of  Orlamiinde,  and  not  Kunigund.  We 
know  better. 
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HAVE  all  the  songs  been  said  ? 
Are  all  the  singers  dead  ? 
Is  all  the  music  fled  ? — 

The  sum  and  aim  of  life 
One  dreary  struggle,  rife 
With  greed  and  sordid  strife  ?— 

Man  but  a  dull  machine, 
Living  a  vast  routine 
Of  narrow  purpose  mean  ? 

Oh  !  while  one  leaf  swings  high 
Against  an  azure  sky 
In  spring-time's  ecstasy, 

There  breathes  yet  the  sublime, 
There  beats  yet  living  rhyme, 
'Tis  still  the  young  world's  prime. 

Nature  has  high  commands, 
Bears  gifts  with  lavish  hands 
To  him  who  understands  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

<WE  MUST   PART,  JOHN.' 

JESS  and  her  companion  stood  in  awed  silence  and  gazed  at  the 
blackening  and  distorted  corpses  of  the  thunder-blasted  Boers. 
Then  they  went  past  them  to  the  tree  which  grew  some  ten  paces  or 
more  on  the  other  side  of  the  place  of  destruction.  There  was 
some  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  horses  past  the  corpses,  but  at 
last  they  came  with  a  wheel  and  a  snort  of  suspicion,  and  were  tied 
up  to  the  tree  by  John.  Meanwhile  Jess  took  some  of  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs  out  of  the  basket  and  vanished,  remarking  that  she 
was  going  to  take  her  clothes  off  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  while 
she  ate  her  breakfast,  and  that  she  advised  him  to  do  the  same. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  she  was  well  out  of  sight  behind  the  shelter 
of  the  rocks,  she  proceeded  to  get  out  of  her  sodden  garments,  in 
itself  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty.  Then  she  wrung  them  out  and 
spread  them  one  by  one  on  the  flat  water-washed  stones  around, 
which  were  by  now  thoroughly  warmed  with  the  sun.  Next  she  went 
down  a  few  paces  to  a  pool  under  the  shadow  of  the  bank,  in  the 
rock-bed  of  the  river,  and  bathed  her  bruises  and  washed  the  sand 
and  mud  from  her  hair  and  feet.  After  this  she  came  and  sat 
herself  on  a  slab  of  flat  stone  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  ate  her 
breakfast  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  reflecting  meanwhile  on  the  position 
in  which  she  found  herself.  For  her  heart  was  very  sore  and  heavy, 
and  she  could  find  it  in  her  to  wish  that  she  was  lying  somewhere 
beneath  those  rushing  waters.  She  had  calculated  on  death  and 
now  she  was  not  dead,  and  she  and  her  shame  and  her  trouble 
might  yet  live  for  many  a  year.  She  was  like  one  who  in  her 
sleep  had  seemed  to  soar  on  angel's  wings  out  into  the  airy  depths, 
and  then  awakened  with  a  start  to  find  that  she  had  tumbled  from 
her  bed.  All  the  heroic  scale,  all  the  more  than  earthly  depth  of 
passion,  all  the  spiritualised  desires  that  had  sprung  into  being 
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beneath  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  end,  had  come  down  to 
the  common  level  of  an  undesirable  attachment,  along  which  she 
must  now  drag  her  weary  feet.  Nor  was  that  all.  She  had  been 
false  to  Bessie,  and  more,  she  had  broken  Bessie's  lover's  troth. 
She  had  tempted  him  and  he  had  fallen,  and  now  he  was  as  bad 
as  she.  Death  would  have  justified  all  this;  she  would  never 
have  done  it  had  she  thought  she  was  going  to  live ;  but  now 
death  had  cheated  her,  as  he  has  a  way  of  doing  with  people  to 
whom  his  presence  is  more  or  less  desirable,  and  left  her  to  cope 
with  the  spirit  she  had  invoked  when  his  sword  was  quivering 
over  her. 

What  would  be  the  end  of  it  supposing  that  they  escaped  ? 
What  could  be  the  end  except  misery  ?  It  should  go  no  further,  far 
as  it  had  gone,  that  she  swore  ;  no,  not  if  it  broke  her  heart  and  his 
too.  The  conditions  were  altered  again,  and  the  memory  of  those 
dreadful  and  wonderful  hours  when  they  two  swung  upon  the 
raging  river  and  exchanged  their  undying  troth  with  the  grave  for 
their  altar,  must  be  a  memory  and  nothing  more.  It  had  risen 
on  their  lives  like  some  beautiful  yet  terrible  dream-image  of 
celestial  joy,  and  now  like  a  dream  it  must  vanish.  And  yet  it 
was  no  dream,  except  in  so  far  as  all  her  life  was  a  dream  and  a 
vision,  a  riddle  of  which  glimpses  of  the  answer  came  as  rarely  as 
gleams  of  sunshine  on  a  rainy  day.  Alas  !  it  was  no  dream  ;  it 
was  a  portion  of  the  living,  breathing  past,  that  having  once  been 
is  immortal  in  its  every  part  and  moment,  incarnating  as  it  does 
the  very  spirit  of  immortality,  an  utter  incapacity  to  change.  As 
the  act  was,  as  the  word  had  been  spoken,  so  would  act  and  word 
be  for  ever  and  for  ever.  And  now  this  undying  thing  must  be 
caged  and  cast  about  with  the  semblance  of  death  and  clouded 
over  with  the  shadow  of  an  unreal  forgetfuluess.  Oh,  it  was 
bitter,  very  bitter !  What  would  it  be  now  to  go  away,  right 
away  from  him  and  know  him  married  to  her  own  sister,  the 
other  woman  with  a  prior  right  ?  What  would  it  be  to  think  of 
Bessie's  sweetness  slowly  creeping  into  her  empty  place  and  filling 
it,  of  Bessie's  gentle  constant  love  covering  up  the  recollection  of 
their  wilder  passion,  pervading  it  and  covering  it  up  as  the  twilight 
slowly  pervades  and  covers  up  the  day,  till  at  last  perhaps  it  was 
all  blotted  out  and  forgotten  in  the  night  of  forgetfulness  ? 

And  yet  it  must  be  so,  she  was  determined  that  it  should  be  so. 
Ah,  that  she  had  died  then  with  his  kiss  upon  her  lips !  Why  had 
he  not  let  her  die  ?  And  the  poor  girl  shook  her  damp  hair  over  her 
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face  and  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  as  Eve  might  have 
sobbed  when  Adam  reproached  her. 

But,  naked  or  dressed,  sobbing  will  not  mend  matters  in  this 
sad  world  of  ours,  a  fact  that  Jess  had  the  sense  to  realise ;  so 
she  presently  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  hair,  having  nothing  else 
handy  to  wipe  them  with,  and  set  to  work  to  get  into  her  partially 
dried  garments  again,  a  process  calculated  to  irritate  the  most 
fortunate  and  happy-minded  woman  in  the  whole  wide  world. 
Certainly  in  her  present  frame  of  mind  th'ose  damp,  bullet-torn 
clothes  drove  Jess  nearly  wild,  so  much  so  that  had  she  been  a 
man  she  would  probably  have  sworn — a  consolation  that  her  sex 
denied  her.  Fortunately  she  had  a  travelling  comb  in  her  pocket, 
with  which  she  made  shift  to  do  her  curling  hair,  if  hair  can  be 
said  to  be  done  when  one  has  not  a  hairpin  or  even  a  bit  of  string 
to  fasten  it  up  with. 

Then,  after  a  last  and  frightful  struggle  with  her  sodden  boots, 
that  seemed  to  take  almost  as  much  out  of  her  as  her  roll  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Vaal,  she  rose  and  walked  back  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  left  John  an  hour  before.  He  was  employed  when  she 
reached  him  in  saddling  up  the  second  of  the  two  greys,  with  the 
saddles  and  bridles  that  he  had  removed  from  the  carcasses  of  the 
horses  which  the  lightning  had  destroyed. 

1  Hulloa,  Jess,  you  look  quite  smart.     Have  you  dried  your 
clothes  ? '  he  said.     '  I  have  after  a  fashion.' 
1  Yes,'  she  answered. 

He  looked  at  her.  'Why,  dearest,  you  have  been  crying. 
Come,  things  are  black  enough,  but  it  is  no  use  crying.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  got  off  with  our  lives  so  far.' 

'John,'  said  Jess  sharply,  'there  must  be  no  more  of  that. 
Things  have  changed.  We  were  dead  last  night.  Now  we  have 
come  to  life  again.  Besides,'  she  added,  with  a  ghost  of  a  laugh, 
'  perhaps  you  will  see  Bessie  to-morrow.  I  should  think  we  ought 
to  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  misfortunes.' 

John's  face  fell,  as  the  recollection  of  the  impossible  and  most 
tragic  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  physically  and  morally, 
swept  into  his  mind. 

'  My  dearest  Jess,'  he  said,  '  what  is  to  be  done  ? ' 

She  stamped  her  foot,  in  the  bitter  anguish  of  her  heart.     '  I 

told  you,'  she  said,  '  that  there  must  be  no  more  of  that.     What 

are  you  thinking  about  ?     From  to-day  we  are  dead  to  each  other. 

I  have  done  with  you  and  you  with  me.     It  is  your  own  fault : 
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you  should  have  let  me  die.  Oh,  John,  John,'  she  wailed  out, 
'  why  did  you  not  let  me  die  ?  Why  did  we  not  both  die  ?  We 
should  have  been  happy  now,  or — asleep.  We  must  part,  John, 
we  must  part ;  and  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

Her  distress  was  very  poignant  and  it  affected  him  so  much 
that  for  a  moment  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  answer  her. 

'  Would  it  not  be  best  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Bessie  ?  ' 
he  said  at  last.  '  I  should  feel  a  blackguard  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  but  upon  my  word  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it.' 

'  No,  no,'  she  cried  passionately,  '  I  will  not  have  you  do  it ! 
You  shall  swear  to  me  that  you  will  never  breathe  a  word  to 
Bessie.  I  will  not  have  her  happiness  destroyed.  We  have 
sinned,  we  must  suffer  ;  not  Bessie,  who  is  innocent  and  only  takes 
her  right.  I  promised  my  dear  mother  to  look  after  Bessie  and 
protect  her,  and  I  will  not  be  the  one  to  betray  her — never,  never ! 
You  must  marry  her  and  I  must  go  away.  There  is  no  other  way 
out  of  it.' 

John  looked  at  her,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or  do.  A  sharp 
pang  of  despair  went  through  him  as  he  watched  the  passionate 
pale  face  and  the  great  eyes  dim  with  tears.  How  was  he  to  part 
from  her  ?  He  put  out  his  arms  to  take  her  in  them,  but  she 
pushed  him  away  almost  fiercely. 

'  Have  you  no  honour  ?  '  she  cried.  '  Is  it  not  all  hard  enough 
to  bear  without  your  tempting  me  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  all  done 
with.  Finish  saddling  that  horse  and  let  us  start.  The  sooner 
we  get  off  the  sooner  it  will  be  over,  unless  the  Boers  catch  us 
again  and  shoot  us,  which  for  my  own  part  I  devoutly  hope  they 
may.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  remember  that  I  am 
nothing  but  your  sister-in-law.  If  you  will  not  remember  it,  then 
I  shall  ride  away  and  leave  you  to  go  your  way  and  I  will  go  mine.' 

John  said  no  more.  Her  determination  was  as  crushing  as  the 
cruel  necessity  that  dictated  it.  What  was  more,  his  own  reason  and 
sense  of  honour  approved  of  it,  whatever  his  passion  might  prompt 
to  the  contrary.  As  he  turned  wearily  to  finish  saddling  the 
horses  he  almost  regretted  with  Jess  that  they  had  not  both  been 
drowned  and  got  it  over. 

Of  course  the  only  saddles  that  they  had  were  those  belonging 
to  the  dead  Boers,  which  was  very  awkward  for  a  lady.  Luckily 
for  herself,  however,  Jess  could,  from  constant  practice,  ride  almost 
as  well  as  though  she  had  been  trained  to  the  ring,  and  was  even 
capable  of  balancing  herself  without  a  pommel  on  a  man's  saddle, 
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having  often  and  often  ridden  round  the  farm  in  that  way.  So 
soon  as  the  horses  were  ready  she  astonished  John  by  clambering 
into  the  saddle  of  the  older  and  steadier  animal,  placing  her  foot 
in  the  stirrup-strap  and  announcing"  that  she  was  ready  to  start. 

'  You  had  better  ride  some  other  way,'  said  John.     '  It  isn't 
usual,  I  know,  but  you  will  tumble  off  so.' 

'  You  shall  see,'  she  said  with  a  little  laugh,  putting  the  horse 
into  a  canter  as  she  spoke.  John  followed  her  on  the  other  horse, 
and  noted  with  amazement  that  she  sat  as  straight  and  steady  on 
her  slippery  seat  as  though  she  were  on  a  hunting-saddle,  keeping 
herself  from  falling  by  an  instinctive  balancing  of  the  body  which 
was  very  curious  to  notice.  When  they  got  well  on  to  the  plain 
they  halted  to  consider  their  route,  and  as  they  did  so  Jess  pointed 
to  the  long  lines  of  vultures  descending  to  feast  on  their  would-be 
murderers.  If  they  went  down  the  river  it  would  lead  them  to 
Standerton,  and  there  they  would  be  safe  if  they  could  get  into 
the  town,  which  was  garrisoned  by  English.  But  then,  as  they 
had  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  their  escort,  Standerton 
was  closely  invested  by  the  Boers,  and  to  try  and  pass  through 
their  lines  was  more  than  they  dared  to  do.  It  was  true  that 
they  still  had  the  pass  signed  by  the  Boer  general,  but  after  what 
had  occurred  they  were  not  unnaturally  somewhat  sceptical  about 
the  value  of  passes,  and  certainly  unwilling  to  put  their  efficacy 
to  the  proof.  So  after  due  consideration  they  determined  to  avoid 
Standerton  and  ride  in  the  opposite  direction  till  they  found  a 
practicable  ford  of  the  Vaal.  Fortunately,  they  both  of  them  had 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  lay  of  the  land ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
John  possessed  a  small  compass  fastened  to  his  watch-chain,  which 
•would  enable  him  to  steer  a  pretty  correct  course  across  the 
veldt — a  fact  that  would  render  them  independent  of  the  roads. 
On  the  roads  they  would  run  a  momentary  risk,  if  not  a  certainty, 
of  detection.  But  on  the  wide  veldt  the  chances  were  they  would 
meet  no  living  creature  except  the  wild  game.  Should  they  come 
across  houses  they  would  be  able  to  avoid  them,  and  their  male 
inhabitants  would  probably  be  far  away  from  home  on  business 
connected  with  the  war. 

Accordingly  they  rode  ten  miles  or  more  along  the  bank  with- 
out seeing  a  soul,  when  they  reached  a  space  of  bubbling,  shallow 
water  that  looked  fordable.  Indeed,  an  investigation  of  the  banks 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  loaded  waggon  had  passed  the  river  at  no 
distant  date,  perhaps  a  week  before. 
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'  That  is  good  enough,'  said  John  ;  *  we  will  try  it.'  And  with- 
out further  ado  they  plunged  in. 

In  the  centre  of  the  stream  the  water  was  strong  and  deep, 
and  for  a  few  yards  took  the  horses  off  their  legs,  but  they  struck 
out  boldly  till  they  got  their  footing  again ;  and  after  that  there 
was  no  more  trouble.  On  the  further  side  of  the  river  John  took 
counsel  with  his  compass,  and  they  steered  a  course  straight  for 
Mooifontein.  At  midday  they  offsaddled  the  horses  for  an  hour 
by  some  water,  and  ate  a  small  portion  of  their  remaining  food. 
Then  they  upsaddled  and  went  on  across  the  lonely,  desolate 
veldt.  No  human  being  did  they  see  all  that  long  day.  The 
wide  country  was  only  tenanted  by  great  herds  of  thundering 
game  that  came  rushing  past  like  squadrons  of  cavalry,  or  here 
and  there  by  coteries  of  vultures,  hissing  and  fighting  furiously 
over  some  dead  buck.  And  so  at  last  twilight  came  on  and  found 
them  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

'  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  now  ? '  said  John,  pulling  up  his 
tired  horse.  '  It  will  be  dark  in  half  an  hour.' 

Jess  slid  from  her  saddle  as  she  answered,  *  Gret  off  and  go  to 
sleep,  I  suppose.' 

She  was  quite  right ;  there  was  absolutely  nothing  else  that 
they  could  do :  so  John  set  to  work  and  hobbled  the  horses,  tying 
them  together  for  further  security,  for  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
thing  if  they  were  to  stray.  By  the  time  that  this  was  done  the 
twilight  was  gathering  into  night,  and  the  two  sat  down  to  con- 
template their  surroundings  with  feelings  akin  to  despair.  So 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  vast 
stretch  of  lonely  plain,  across  which  the  night  wind  blew  in 
dreary  gusts,  making  the  green  grass  ripple  like  the  sea.  There 
was  absolutely  no  shelter  to  be  had,  nor  anything  to  break  the 
monotony,  unless  it  was  a  couple  of  ant-heaps  about  five  paces 
apart.  John  sat  down  on  one  of  the  ant-heaps,  and  Jess  took  up 
her  position  on  the  other,  and  there  they  remained,  like  pelicans 
in  the  wilderness,  watching  the  daylight  fade  out  of  the  day. 

'  Don't  you  think  that  we  had  better  sit  together  ? '  suggested 
John  feebly.  '  It  would  be  warmer,  you  see.' 

'  No,  1  don't,'  answered  Jess  snappishly.  '  I  am  very  comfort- 
able as  I  am.' 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  was  not  the  exact  truth,  for  poor 
Jess's  teeth  were  already  chattering  with  cold.  Soon,  indeed, 
they  found  that  the  only  way  to  keep  their  blood  moving  was, 
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weary  as  they  were,  to  continually  tramp  up  and  down.  After  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  this  or  so,  the  breeze  dropped  and  the  tempera- 
ture got  more  suitable  to  their  lightly  clad,  half-starved,  and 
almost  exhausted  bodies.  Then  the  moon  came  up,  and  the 
hyasnas,  or  wolves,  or  some  such  animals,  came  up  also  and  howled 
round  them — though  they  could  not  see  them.  These  hyoenas 
proved  more  than  Jess's  nerves  could  stand,  and  she  at  last  con- 
descended to  ask  John  to  share  her  ant-heap ;  where  they  sat, 
shivering  in  each  other's  arms,  throughout  the  live-long  night. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  warmth  they  gathered  from  each 
other,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  fared  even  worse  than 
they  did;  for,  though  the  days  were  hot,  the  nights  were  now 
beginning  to  get  cold  on  the  high  veldt,  especially  when,  as  at 
present,  the  air  had  recently  been  chilled  by  the  passage  of  a 
heavy  tempest.  Another  drawback  to  their  romantic  situation 
was  that  they  were  positively  soaked  by  the  falling  dew.  There 
they  sat,  or  rather  cowered,  for  hour  after  hour  without  sleeping, 
for  sleep  was  impossible,  and  almost  without  speaking ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  misery  of  their  circumstances,  not  altogether 
unhappy,  since  they  were  united  in  that  misery.  At  last  the 
eastern  sky  began  to  turn  grey,  and  John  rose  and  shook  the  dew 
from  his  hat  and  clothes,  and  limped  off  as  well  as  his  half- 
frozen  limbs  would  allow  to  catch  the  horses,  which  were  standing 
together  some  yards  away,  looking  huge  and  ghostlike  in  the  mist. 
By  sunrise  he  had  managed  to  saddle  them  up,  and  they  started 
once  more.  This  time,  however,  he  had  to  lift  Jess  on  to  the 
saddle. 

About  eight  o'clock  they  halted  and  ate  their  little  remaining 
food,  and  then  proceeded  slowly  enough,  for  the  horses  were 
almost  as  tired  as  they  were,  and  it  was  necessary  to  husband 
them  if  they  were  to  reach  Mooifontein  by  dark.  At  midday  they 
halted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then,  feeling  almost  worn  out, 
went  on  once  more,  reckoning  that  they  could  not  be  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  from  Mooifontein.  It  was  about  two 
hours  after  this  that  the  catastrophe  happened.  The  course  they 
were  following  ran  down  the  side  of  one  land  wave,  then  across  a 
little  swampy  sluit,  and  up  the  opposite  slope.  They  crossed  the 
swampy  ground,  walked  their  horses  up  to  the  crest  of  the  oppo- 
site rise,  and  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  party  of  armed 
and  mounted  Boers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

JESS   FINDS   A   FRIEND. 

THE  Boers  swooped  down  on  them  with  a  shout,  like  a  hawk  on  a 
sparrow.     John  pulled  up  his  horse  and  drew  his  revolver. 

4  Don't,  don't ! '  cried  Jess  ;  '  our  only  chance  is  to  be  civil ; ' 
whereon,  thinking  better  of  the  matter,  he  replaced  it,  and 
wished  the  leading  Boer  good  day. 

*  What  are  you  doing  here  ? '  asked  the  Dutchman  ;  whereon 
Jess  explained  that  they  had  a  pass — which  John  promptly  pro- 
duced— and  were  proceeding  to  Mooifontein. 

'  Ah,  Om  Crofts  ! '  said  the  Boer  as  he  took  the  pass,  *  you  are 
likely  to  meet  a  burying  party  there,'  and  at  the  time  Jess  did 
not  understand  what  he  meant.  He  eyed  the  pass  suspiciously 
all  over,  and  then  asked  how  it  came  to  be  stained  with  water. 

Jess,  not  daring  to  tell  the  truth,  said  that  it  had  been  dropped 
into  a  puddle.  The  Boer  was  about  to  return  it,  when  suddenly 
his  eye  fell  upon  Jess's  saddle. 

6  How  is  it  that  the  girl  is  riding  on  a  man's  saddle  ? '  he 
asked.  '  Why,  I  know  that  saddle ;  let  me  look  at  the  other 
side.  Yes,  there  is  a  bullet-hole  through  the  flap.  That  is  Swart 
Dirk's  saddle.  How  did  you  get  it  ?  ' 

'  I  bought  it  from  him,'  answered  Jess  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  '  I  could  get  nothing  to  ride  on.' 

The  Boer  shook  his  head.  '  There  are  plenty  of  saddles  in 
Pretoria,'  he  said,  '  and  these  are  not  the  days  when  a  man  sells 
his  saddle  to  an  English  girl.  Ah !  and  that  other  is  a  Boer 
saddle  too.  No  Englishman  has  a  saddle-cloth  like  that.  This 
pass  is  not  sufficient,'  he  went  on  in  a  cold  tone  ;  *  it  should  have 
been  countersigned  by  the  local  commandant.  I  must  arrest 
you.' 

Jess  began  to  make  further  excuses,  but  he  merely  repeated, 
( I  must  arrest  you,'  and  gave  some  orders  to  the  men  with  him. 

*  We  are  in  for  it  again,'  she  said  to  John ;  '  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go.' 

1  I  sha'n't  mind  so  much  if  only  they  will  give  us  some  food/ 
said  John  philosophically.  '  I  am  half-starved.' 

'  And  I  am  half-dead,'  said  Jess  with  a  dreary  little  laugh.  '  I 
wish  they  would  shoot  us  and  have  done  with  it.' 
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'  Come,  cheer  up,  Jess,'  he  answered ;  '  perhaps  the  luck  is 
going  to  change.' 

She  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  one  who  expects  the  worst, 
and  then  some  gay  young  spirits  among  the  Boers  came  up  and 
made  things  pleasant  by  an  exhibition  of  their  polished  wit,  which 
they  chiefly  exercised  at  the  expense  of  poor  Jess,  whose  appear- 
ance was,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  exceedingly  wretched  and 
forlorn ;  so  much  so  that  it  would  have  moved  the  pity  of  most 
people.  But  these  specimens  of  the  golden  youth  of  a  simple 
pastoral  folk  found  in  it  a  rich  mine  of  opportunities.  They  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  like  to  ride  straddle-legged,  and  if  she  had 
bought  her  dress  from  an  old  Hottentot  who  had  done  with  it, 
and  if  she  had  been  rolling  about  tipsy  in  the  veldt  to  get  all  the 
mud  on  it ;  and  generally  availed  themselves  of  this  unparalleled 
occasion  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  an  English  lady  in  sore 
distress.  Indeed,  one  gay  young  dog  called  Jacobus  was 
proceeding  from  jokes  linguistic  to  jokes  practical.  Perceiving 
that  Jess  only  kept  her  seat  on  the  man's  saddle  by  the 
exercise  of  a  curious  faculty  of  balance,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  upset  it  and  make  her  fall  upon 
her  face.  Accordingly,  with  a  sudden  twist  of  the  rein  he 
brought  his  horse  sharply  against  her  wearied  animal,  nearly 
throwing  it  down  ;  but  she  was  too  quick  for  him  and  saved  herself 
by  catching  at  the  mane.  Jess  said  nothing  ;  indeed,  she  made 
no  answer  to  her  tormentors,  and  fortunately  John  understood 
very  little  of  what  they  were  saying.  Presently,  however,  the  young 
Boer  made  another  attempt,  putting  out  his  hand  to  give  her  a 
sly  push,  and  as  it  happened  John  saw  it,  and  the  sight  of  the 
indignity  made  the  blood  boil  in  his  veins.  Before  he  could 
reflect  on  what  he  was  doing  he  was  alongside  of  the  man,  and 
catching  him  by  the  throat,  had  hurled  him  backwards  over  his 
crupper,  with  all  the  force  he  could  command.  The  man  fell 
heavily  upon  his  shoulders,  and  instantly  there  was  a  great 
hubbub.  John  drew  his  revolver,  and  the*  other  Boers  raised 
their  rifles,  and  Jess  thought  that  there  was  an  end  of  it,  and  put 
her  hand  before  her  face,  having  first  thanked  John  for  avenging 
the  insult  with  a  swift  flash  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  And,  indeed, 
in  another  second  it  would  have  been  all  over  had  not  the  elder 
man  who  had  taken  the  pass  interposed ;  the  fact  being  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  proceedings  that  led  to  his  follower's  discomfi- 
ture, and,  being  a  decent  man  at  bottom,  had  disapproved  of  them. 
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'Leave  them  alone  and  put  down  those  guns,'  he  shouted. 
'  It  served  Jacobus  right ;  he  was  trying  to  push  the  girl  from 
her  horse.  Almighty !  it  is  not  wonderful  those  English  call  us 
brute  beasts  when  you  boys  do  such  things.  Put  down  your 
guns,  I  say,  and  one  of  you  help  Jacobus  up.  He  looks  as  sick  as 
a  buck  with  a  bullet  through  it.' 

Accordingly  the  row  'passed  over,  and  the  playful  Jacobus — 
whom  Jess  noted  with  satisfaction  was  exceedingly  sick  and 
trembled  in  every  limb — was  with  difficulty  hoisted  on  to  his 
horse,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  not  a  single  bit  of  fun 
left  in  him. 

A  little  while  after  this  Jess  pointed  out  a  long  low  hill  that 
lay  upon  the  flat  veldt,  a  dozen  miles  or  so  away,  like  a  stone  on 
a  stretch  of  sand. 

'  Look,'  she  said,  '  there  is  Mooifontein,  at  last ! ' 
f  We  are  not  there  yet,'  remarked  John  sadly. 
Another  weary  half-hour  passed,  and  then  they  suddenly  on 
passing  over  a  crest  saw  Hans  Coetzee's  homestead  lying  down  by 
the  water  in  the  hollow.     So  that  was  where  they  were  being 
taken  to. 

Within  an  hundred  yards  of  the  house  the  Boers  halted  and 
consulted,  except  Jacobus,  who  went  on,  still  looking  very  green. 
Finally  the  elder  man  came  to  them  and  addressed  Jess,  at  the 
same  time  handing  her  back  the  pass. 

t  '  You  can  go  on  home,'  he  said.     *  The  Englishman  must  stay 
"with  us  till  we  find  out  more  about  him.' 

'  He  says  that  I  can  go.  What  shall  I  do  ?  '  asked  Jess.  *  I 
•don't  like  leaving  you  with  these  men.' 

'Do?  why  go,  of  course.     I  can  look  after  myself;  and  if  I 
can't,  certainly  you  won't  be  able  to  help  me.     Perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  get  some  help  at  the  farm.     At  any  rate  you  must  go.' 
'  Now,  Englishman,'  said  the  Boer. 
'  Good-bye,  Jess,'  said  John.     '  God  bless  you.' 
'  Good-bye,  John,'  she  answered,  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
•eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning  away  to  hide  the  tears 
which  would  gather  in  her  own. 
And  thus  they  parted. 

She  knew  her  way  now  even  across  the  open  veldt,  for  she 
dared  not  go  by  the  road.  There  was,  however,  a  bridle  path 
that  ran  over  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  for  this  she 
shaped  her  course.  It  was  five  o'clock  by  now,  and  both  she  and 
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her  horse  were  in  a  condition  of  great  exhaustion,  which  was 
enhanced  in  her  case  by  want  of  food  and  trouble  of  mind.  But 
she  was  a  strong  woman  and  had  a  will  like  iron,  and  she  held  on 
where  most  women  would  have  died.  Jess  meant  to  get  to 
Mooifontein  somehow,  and  she  knew  that  she  would  get  there. 
If  she  could  only  reach  the  place  and  get  some  help  sent  to  her 
lover,  she  did  not  greatly  care  what  happened  to  her  afterwards. 
The  pace  of  the  horse  she  was  riding  got  slower  and  slower.  From 
the  ambling  canter  into  which  at  first  she  managed  to  occasionally 
force  it,  and  which  is  the  best  pace  to  travel  at  in  South  Africa, 
it  continually  collapsed  into  a  rough  short  trot,  which  was  agony 
to  her,  riding  as  she  was,  and  from  that  into  a  walk.  Indeed,  just 
before  sunset,  or  a  little  after  six  o'clock,  the  walk  became  final. 
At  last  they  reached  the  rising  ground  that  stretched  up  the  slope 
to  the  Mooifontein  hill,  and  here  the  poor  beast  fell  down  utterly 
worn  out.  Jess  slipped  off  and  tried  to  drag  it  up,  but  failed.  It 
had  not  a  yard  of  go  left  in  it.  So  she  did  what  she  could,  pulling 
off  the  bridle  and  undoing  the  girth,  so  that  the  saddle  would  fall 
off  if  the  horse  ever  managed  to  rise.  Then  she  set  to  work  to 
walk  over  the  hill.  The  poor  horse  watched  her  go  with  melan- 
choly eyes,  knowing  that  it  was  being  deserted.  First  it  neighed, 
then  with  a  desperate  effort  struggled  to  its  feet  and  ran  after 
her  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  only  to  fall  down  again  at  last.  Jess 
turned  and  saw  it,  and,  exhausted  as  she  was,  she  positively  ran  to 
get  away  from  the  look  in  those  big  eyes.  That  night  there  was  a 
cold  rain,  in  which  the  horse  perished,  as  'poor'  horses  are  apt 
to  do. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Jess  at  length  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  looked  down.  She  knew  the  spot  well,  and  from  it  she 
could  always  see  the  light  from  the  kitchen  window  of  the  house. 
To-night  there  was  no  light.  Wondering  what  it  could  mean, 
and  feeling  a  fresh  chill  of  doubt  creep  round  her  heart,  she 
scrambled  on  down  the  hill.  When  she  was  about  half-way  down 
a  shower  of  sparks  suddenly  shot  up  into  the  air  from  the  spot 
where  the  house  should  be,  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wall 
into  the  smouldering  embers  beneath.  Again  Jess  paused, 
wondering  and  aghast.  What  could  have  happened  ?  Deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  discover,  she  crept  on  very  cautiously. 
Before  she  had  gone  another  twenty  yards,  however,  a  hand  was 
suddenly  laid  upon  her  arm.  She  turned  quickly,  too  paralysed 
with  fear  to  cry  out,  and  as  she  did  so  a  voice  that  was  familiar  to- 
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her  whispered,  *  Missie  Jess,  Missie  Jess,  is  it  you  ?  '  into  her  ear. 
*  I  am  Jantje.' 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  her  heart,  which  had  stood  still, 
began  to  move  again.  Here  was  a  friend  at  last. 

*  I  heard  you  coming  down  the  hill,  though  you  came  so  softly,' 
he  said ;  *  but  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was,  because  you  jumped 
from  rock  to  rock  and  did  not  walk  as  usual.  But  I  thought  it 
was  a  woman  with  boots ;  I  could  not  see  because  the  light  all 
falls  dead  against  the  hill,  and  the  stars  are  not  up.  So  I  got  to 
the  left  of  your  path — for  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  right — 
and  waited  till  you  had  passed  and  winded  you.  Then  I  knew 
who  you  were  for  certain — either  you  or  Missie  Bessie ;  but  Missie 
Bessie  is  shut  up,  so  it  could  not  be  her.' 

"*  Bessie  shut  up ! '  ejaculated  Jess,  not  even  pausing  to  marvel 
at  the  dog-like  instinct  that  had  enabled  the  Hottentot  to  identify 
her.  '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  This  way,  Missie,  come  this  way,  and  I  will  tell  you,'  and  he 
led  her  to  a  fantastic  pile  of  rocks  in  which  it  was  his  wild  habit 
to  sleep.  Jess  knew  the  place  well,  and  had  often  peeped  into, 
but  never  entered  the  Hottentot's  kennel. 

'  Stop  a  bit,  Missie.  I  will  go  and  light  a  candle ;  I  have 
some  in  there,  and  they  can't  see  the  light  from  outside,'  and 
accordingly  he  vanished.  In  a  few  seconds  he  returned,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  sleeve,  led  her  along  a  winding  passage  between 
great  boulders  till  they  came  to  a  beehole  in  the  rocks,  through 
which  she  could  see  the  light  shining.  Going  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  Jantje  crept  through,  and  Jess  followed  him.  She 
found  herself  in  a  small  apartment,  about  six  feet  square  by  eight 
high,  principally  formed  by  the  accidental  falling  together  of 
several  big  boulders,  and  roofed  in  by  one  great  natural  slab.  The 
place,  which  was  lighted  by  an  end  of  candle  stuck  upon  the  floor, 
was  very  dirty,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  Hottentot's  den,  and 
in  it  were  collected  an  enormous  variety  of  odds  and  ends.  As, 
discarding  a  three-legged  stool  that  Jantje  offered  her,  Jess  sank 
down  upon  a  pile  of  skins  in  the  corner,  her  eye  fell  upon  a  collec- 
tion worthy  of  an  old  rag-and-bone  shop.  The  sides  of  the  cham- 
ber were  festooned  with  every  imaginable  garment,  from  the  white 
full-dress  coat  of  an  Austrian  officer  down  to  a  shocking  pair  of  cor- 
duroys Jantje  had  'lifted'  from  the  dead  body  of  a  bushman,  which 
he  had  discovered  in  his  rambles.  All  these  were  in  various  stages 
of  decay,  and  obviously  the  result  of  years  of  patient  collecting. 
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In  the  corners  again  were  sticks,  kerries,  and  two  assegais,  a  num- 
ber of  queer-shaped  stones  and  bones,  handles  of  broken  table- 
knives,  bits  of  the  locks  of  guns,  portions  of  an  American  clock,  and 
various  other  articles  which  this  human  jackdaw  had  picked  up  and 
hidden  away  here.  Altogether  it  was  a  strange  place ;  and  it 
vaguely  occurred  to  Jess,  as  she  sank  back  upon  the  dirty  skins, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  old  clothes  and  the  wreck  of  the 
American  clock,  she  would  have  seen  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
dwellings  of  primaeval  man. 

'  Stop  before  you  begin,'  she  said.  '  Have  you  anything  to 
eat  here  ?  I  am  nearly  starving.' 

Jantje  grinned  knowingly,  and,  grubbing  in  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  the  corner,  fished  out  a  gourd  with  a  piece  of  flat  sheet-iron 
which  had  once  formed  the  back  plate  of  a  stove  placed  on 
the  top.  It  contained  '  maas '  or  curdled  butter-milk,  which  a 
woman  had  brought  him  down  that  very  morning  from  a  neighbour- 
ing kraal,  and  was  destined  for  Jantje's  own  supper.  Hungry  as  he 
was  himself,  for  he  had  had  no  food  all  day,  he  gave  it  to  Jess 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  together  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and,  squatting  on  the  rock  before  her,  watched  her  eat  it  with 
guttural  exclamations  of  satisfaction.  Not  knowing  that  she  was 
robbing  a  hungry  man,  Jess  ate  the  maas  to  the  last  spoonful,  and 
was  grateful  to  feel  the  sensation  of  gnawing  sickness  leave  her. 

*  Now,'  she  said,  '  tell  me  what  you  mean.' 

Thereon  Jantje  began  at  the  beginning  and  related  the  events 
of  the  day  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  When  he 
came  to  where  the  old  man  was  dragged,  with  kicks  and  blows 
and  ignominy,  from  his  own  house,  Jess's  eyes  flashed  and  she 
positively  ground  her  teeth  with  indignation ;  and  as  for  her 
feelings  when  she  learnt  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  to 
be  shot  at  dawn  on  the  morrow,  they  simply  baffle  description.  Of 
the  Bessie  complication  Jantje  was  quite  ignorant,  and  could  only 
tell  her  that  Frank  Muller  had  an  interview  with  her  sister  in  the 
little  plantation,  and  that  after  that  she  was  shut  up  in  the  store- 
room, where  she  still  was.  But  this  was  quite  enough  for  Jess, 
who  knew  Muller's  character  better,  perhaps,  than  anybody  else, 
and  was  not  by  any  means  ignorant  of  his  designs  upon  Bessie. 
A  few  moments'  thought  put  the  key  of  the  matter  into  her  hand. 
She  saw  now  what  was  the  reason  of  the  granting  of  the  pass,  and 
of  the  determined  and  partially  successful  attempt  at  wholesale 
murder  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims.  She  saw,  too,  why 
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her  old  uncle  had  been  condemned  to  death — that  was  to  be  used 
as  a  lever  with  Bessie ;  the  man  was  capable  even  of  that.  Yes, 
she  saw  it  all  as  clear  as  daylight ;  and  in  her  heart  she  swore, 
helpless  as  she  seemed  to  be,  that  she  would  find  a  way  to  prevent  it. 
But  what  way  ?  what  way  ?  Ah,  if  only  John  were  here  !  But  he 
was  not,  so  she  must  act  without  him  if  only  she  could  see  the  way 
to  action.  She  thought  first  of  all  of  going  down  boldly  and  facing 
Muller,  and  denouncing  him  as  a  murderer  before  his  men ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  showed  that  this  was  impracticable.  For  his 
own  safety  he  would  be  obliged  to  stop  her  mouth  somehow,  and 
the  best  she  could  expect  would  be  to  be  incarcerated  and  ren- 
dered quite  powerless.  If  only  she  could  manage  to  communicate 
with  Bessie  !  At  any  rate  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  know  what  was  going  on.  She  might  as  well  be  a  hundred 
miles  away  as  a  hundred  yards. 

'  Jantje,'  she  said,  '  tell  me  where  the  Boers  are.' 

*  Some  are  in  the  waggon-house,  Missie,  some  are  on  sentry, 
and  the  rest  are  down  by  the  waggon  they  brought  with  them 
and  outspanned  behind  the  gums  there.     The  cart  is  there,  too, 
that  came  just  before  you  did,  with  the  clergyman  in  it.' 

4  And  where  is  P>ank  Muller  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  Missie  ;  but  he  brought  a  round  tent  with  him 
in  the  waggon,  and  it  is  pitched  between  the  two  big  gums.' 

*  Jantje,  I  must  go  down  there  and  find  out  what  is  going  on, 
and  you  must  come  with  me.' 

*  You  will  be  caught,  Missie.     There  is  a  sentry  at  the  back 
of  the  waggon-house,  and  two  in  front.     But,'  he  added,  '  perhaps 
we  might  get  near.     I  will  go  out  and  look  at  the  night.' 

Presently  he  returned  and  said  that  a  '  small  rain '  had  come 
on,  and  the  clouds  covered  up  the  stars  so  that  it  was  very  dark. 
'  Well,  let  us  go  at  once,'  said  Jess. 

*  Missie,  you  had  better  not  go,'  answered  the  Hottentot.    *  You 
will  get  wet  and  the  Boers  will  catch  you.   Better  let  me  go.   lean 
creep  about  like  a  snake,  and  if  the  Boers  catch  me  it  won't  matter/ 

'  You  must  come  too,  but  I  am  going.     I  must  find  out.' 
Then  the  Hottentot  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  yielded,  and, 

having  extinguished  the  candle,  silently  as  ghosts  they  crept  out 

into  the  night. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 
HE   SHALL   DIE. 

THE  night  was  still  and  very  dark.  A  soft  cold  rain,  such  as  one 
often  gets  in  the  Wakkerstroom  and  New  Scotland  districts  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  which  more  resembles  a  true  north-country 
mist  than  anything  else,  was  falling  gently  but  persistently. 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  as  favourable  as  possible  to  their 
enterprise,  and  under  cover  of  it  the  Hottentot  and  the  white  girl 
crept  far  down  the  bill  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  paces  of  the 
back  of  the  waggon-house.  Then  Jantje,  who  was  leading, 
suddenly  put  back  his  hand  and  checked  her,  and  at  that  moment 
Jess  caught  the  sound  of  a  sentry's  footsteps  as  he  tramped 
leisurely  up  and  down.  For  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so  they 
stopped  thus,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  suddenly  a  man 
came  round  the  corner  of  the  building  holding  a  lantern  in  his 
hand.  On  seeing  the  lantern  Jess's  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  but 
Jantje  by  a  motion  made  her  understand  that  she  was  to  stop 
still.  The  man  with  the  lantern  advanced  towards  the  other 
man,  holding  the  light  above  his  head,  and  looking  dim  and 
gigantic  in  the  mist  and  rain.  Presently  he  turned  his  face,  and 
Jess  saw  that  it  was  Frank  Muller  himself.  He  stood  thus  for  a 
moment  waiting  till  the  sentry  was  near  to  him. 

'  You  can  go  to  your  supper,'  he  said.  '  Come  back  in  half  an 
hour.  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  prisoners  till  then.' 

The  man  growled  out  an  answer  something  about  the  rain, 
and  then  departed  round  the  end  of  the  building,  followed  by 
Muller. 

'Now  then,  come  on,'  whispered  Jantje  ;  '  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  store-room  wall,  and  you  may  be  able  to  speak  to  Missie 
Bessie.' 

Jess  did  not  require  a  second  invitation,  but  slipped  up  to  the 
wall  in  five  seconds.  Passing  her  hand  over  the  stonework  she 
found  the  air-hole,  which  she  remembered  well,  for  they  used  to 
play  bo-peep  there  as  children,  and  was  about  to  whisper  through 
it,  when  suddenly  the  door  at  the  other  end  opened,  ard  Frank 
Muller  entered,  bearing  the  lantern  in  his  hand.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  on  the  threshold,  opening  the  slide  of  the  lantern  in 
order  to  increase  the  light.  His  hat  was  off,  and  he  had  a  cape  of 
dark  cloth  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  which  seemed  to  add  to  his 
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great  breadth,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Jess 
as  she  looked  at  him  through  the  hole,  with  the  light  striking  upon 
his  face  and  form,  and  glinting  down  his  golden  beard,  that  he 
was  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  humanity  she  had  ever 
seen.  In  another  instant  he  had  turned  the  lantern  round  and 
revealed  her  dear  sister  Bessie  to  her  gaze.  Bessie  was  seated 
upon  one  of  the  half-empty  sacks  of  mealies,  apparently  half 
asleep,  for  she  opened  her  wide  blue  eyes  and  looked  round 
apprehensively  like  one  suddenly  awakened.  Her  golden  curls 
were  in  disorder  and  falling  over  her  fair  forehead,  and  her  face 
was  very  pale  and  troubled,  and  marked  beneath  the  eyes  with 
deep  blue  lines.  Catching  sight  of  her  visitor  she  rose  hurriedly 
and  retreated  as  far  from  him  as  the  pile  of  sacks  and  potatoes 
would  allow. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  gave  you  my 
answer.  Why  do  you  come  to  torment  me  again  ?  ' 

He  placed  the  lantern  upon  an  upright  sack  of  mealies,  and 
carefully  balanced  it  before  he  answered.  Jess  could  see  that  he 
was  taking  time  to  consider. 

'  Let  us  recapitulate,'  he  said  at  length,  in  his  full  rich  voice. 
1  The  position  is  this.  I  gave  you  this  morning  the  choice 
between  consenting  to  marrying  me  to-morrow,  and  seeing  your 
old  uncle  and  benefactor  shot.  Further,  I  assured  you  that  if 
you  would  not  consent  to  marry  me  your  uncle  should  be  shot, 
and  that  I  would  then  make  you  mine,  dispensing  with  the 
ceremony  of  marriage.  Is  that  not  so  ?  ' 

Bessie  made  no  answer,  and  he  continued,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  face  and  thoughtfully  stroking  his  beard. 

'  Silence  gives  consent.  I  will  go  on.  Before  a  man  can  be 
shot  according  to  law  he  must  be  tried  and  condemned  according 
to  law.  Your  uncle  has  been  tried  and  has  been  condemned.' 

*  I  heard  it  all,  cruel  murderer  that  you  are,'  said  Bessie, 
lifting  her  head  for  the  first  time. 

'  So !  I  thought  you  would,  through  the  crack.  That  is  why  I 
had  you  put  into  this  place  ;  it  would  not  have  looked  well 
to  bring  you  before  the  court,'  and  he  took  the  light  and 
examined  the  crevice.  '  This  place  is  badly  built,'  he  went  on  in 
a  careless  tone ;  '  look,  there  is  another  space  there  at  the  back,' 
and  he  actually  came  up  to  it  and  held  the  lantern  close  to  it  so 
that  the  light  from  it  shone  through  into  Jess's  eyes  and  nearly 
blinded  her.  She  shut  them  quickly  so  that  the  gleam  reflected 
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from  them  should  not  betray  her,  and  then  held  her  breath  and 
remained  as  still  as  the  dead.  In  another  second  he  took  away 
the  light  and  replaced  it  on  the  mealie  bag. 

*  So  you  say  you  saw  it  all.     Well,  it  must  have  shown  you 
that  I  was  in  earnest.   The  old  man  took  it  well,  did  he  not  ?    He 
is  a  brave  man,  and  I  respect  him.     I  fancy  that  he  will  not  move 
a  muscle  at  the  last.     That  comes  of  English  blood,  you  see.     It 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  it  in  my  veins.' 

*  Cannot  you  stop  torturing  me  and  say  what  you  have  to 
say  ? '  asked  Bessie. 

1 1  had  no  wish  to  torture  you,  but  if  you  like  I  will  come  to 
the  point.  It  is  this.  Will  you  now  consent  to  marry  me  to- 
morrow morning  at  sun  up,  or  am  I  to  be  forced  to  carry  the 
sentence  on  your  old  uncle  into  effect  ? ' 

'  I  will  not.     I  will  not.     I  hate  you  and  defy  you.' 

Muller  looked  at  her  coldly,  and  then  drew  his  pocket-book 
from  his  pocket  and  extracted  from  it  the  death-warrant  and  a 
pencil. 

4  Look,  Bessie,'  he  said.  '  This  is  your  uncle's  death-warrant. 
At  present  it  is  valueless  and  informal,  for  I  have  not  yet  signed, 
though,  as  you  will  see,  I  have  been  careful  that  everybody  else 
should.  If  once  I  place  my  signature  there  it  cannot  be  revoked, 
and  the  sentence  must  be  carried  into  effect.  If  you  persist  in 
your  refusal  I  will  sign  it  before  your  eyes,'  and  he  placed  the 
paper  on  the  book  and  took  the  pencil  in  his  right  hand. 

*  Oh,  you  cannot,  you  cannot  be   such  a  fiend,'  wailed   the 
wretched  woman,  wringing  her  hands. 

'  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken.  I  both  can  and  will.  I  have 
gone  too  far  to  turn  back  for  the  sake  of  one  old  Englishman. 
Listen,  Bessie.  Your  lover  Mel  is  dead,  that  you  know.' 

Here  Jess  behind  the  wall  felt  inclined  to  cry  out  '  It  is  a 
lie  ! '  but  remembering  the  absolute  necessity  of  silence,  checked 
herself. 

'And  what  is  more,'  went  on  Muller,  '  your  sister  Jess  is  dead 
too  ;  she  died  two  days  ago.' 

i  Jess  dead  !  Jess  dead  !  It  is  not  true.  How  do  you  know 
that  she  is  dead  ?  ' 

*  Never  mind ;  I  will  tell  you  when  we  are  married.     She  is 
dead,  and  except  for  your  uncle  you  are  alone  in  the  world.     If 
you  persist  in  this  he  will  soon  be  dead  too,  and  his  blood  will  be 
upon  your  head,  for  you  will  have  murdered  him.' 
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*  And  if  I  were  to  say  yes,  how  would  that  help  him  ?  '  she  cried 
wildly.     'He  is  condemned  by  your  court-martial — you   would 
only  deceive  me  and  murder  him  after  all.' 

*  On  my  honour,  no.     Before  the  marriage  I  will  give  this 
warrant  to  the  pastor,  and  he  shall  burn  it  as  soon  as  the  service 
is  said.     But,  Bessie,  don't  you  see  that  these  fools  who  tried 
your  uncle  are  only  like  clay  in  my  hands?    I  can  bend  them  this 
way  and  that,  and  whatever  the  song  I  sing  they  will  echo  it. 
They  do  not  wish  to  shoot  your  uncle,  and  will  be  glad,  indeed,  to 
get  out  of  it.    Your  uncle  shall  go  in  safety  to  Natal,  or  stay  here 
if  he  wills.     His  property  shall  be  secured  to  him,  and  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  burning  of  his  house.     I  swear  it  before  Grod.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  could  see  that  she  was  inclined 
to  believe  him. 

'  It  is  true,  Bessie,  it  is  true — I  will  rebuild  the  place  myself,, 
and  if  I  can  find  the  man  who  fired  it  he  shall  be  shot.  Come, 
listen  to  me,  and  be  reasonable.  The  man  you  loved  is  dead,  and 
no  amount  of  sighing  can  bring  him  to  your  arms.  I  alone  am 
left,  I,  who  love  you  better -than  life,  better  than  man  ever  loved  a 
woman  before.  Look  at  me,  am  I  not  a  proper  man  for  any  maid 
to  wed,  though  I  be  half  a  Boer  ?  And  I  have  the  brains,  too, 
Bessie,  the  brains  that  shall  make  us  both  great.  We  were  made 
for  each  other — I  have  known  it  for  years,  and  slowly,  slowly,  I 
have  worked  my  way  to  you  till  at  last  you  are  in  my  reach,'  and 
he  stretched  out  both  his  arms  towards  her. 

'  My  darling,'  he  went  on,  in  a  soft  half-dreamy  voice,  '  my 
love  and  my  desire,  yield,  now — yield  !  Do  not  force  this  new  crime  ' 
upon  me.  I  want  to  grow  good  for  your  sake,  and  have  done  with 
bloodshed.  When  you  are  my  wife  I  believe  that  the  evil  will  go 
out  of  me,  and  I  shall  grow  good.  Yield,  and  never  shall  woman 
have  had  such  a  husband  as  I  will  be  to  you.  I  will  make  your 
life  soft  and  beautiful  to  you  as  women  love  life  to  be.  You  shall 
have  everything  that  money  can  buy  and  power  bring.  Yield  for 
your  uncle's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  great  love  I  bear  you.' 

As  he  spoke  he  was  slowly  drawing  nearer  Bessie,  whose  face 
wore  a  half-fascinated  expression.  As  he  came  the  wretched 
woman  gathered  herself  together  and  put  out  her  hand  to  repulse 
him.  *  No,  no,'  she  cried,  '  I  hate  you — I  cannot  be  false  to  him, 
living  or  dead.  I  shall  kill  myself — I  know  I  shall.' 

He  made  no  answer,  but  simply  came  always  nearer,  till  at 
last  his  strong  arms  closed  round  her  shrinking  form  and  drew 
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her  to  him  as  easily  as  though  she  were  a  babe.  And  then  all  at 
•once  she  seemed  to  yield.  That  embrace  was  the  outward  sign 
of  his  cruel  mastery,  and  she  struggled  no  more,  mentally  or 
physically. 

'  Will  you  marry  me,  darling — will  you  marry  me  ? '  he 
whispered,  with  his  lips  so  close  to  the  golden  curls  that  Jess, 
straining  her  ears  outside,  could  only  just  catch  the  words — 

'  Oh,  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  shall  die — it  will  kill  me.' 

He  strained  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  beautiful  face 
again  and  again,  and  next  moment  Jess  heard  the  footsteps  of 
the  returning  sentry  and  saw  him  leave  go  of  her.  Jantje,  too, 
•caught  her  by  the  hand  and  dragged  her  away  from  the  wall,  and 
in  ten  seconds  more  she  was  once  more  ascending  the  hill-side 
towards  the  Hottentot's  kennel.  She  had  gone  to  find  out  how 
matters  lay,  and  she  had  indeed  found  out.  To  attempt  to 
.portray  the  fury,  the  indignation,  and  the  thirst  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  fiend  who  had  attempted  to  murder  her  and  her  lover, 
and  had  bought  her  dear  sister's  honour  at  the  price  of  her 
innocent  old  uncle's  life,  would  be  impossible.  All  her  weariness 
was  forgotten ;  she  was  mad  with  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  with 
the  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  and  what  was  about  to  be 
•done.  She  even  forgot  her  passion  in  it,  and  swore  that  Muller 
should  never  marry  Bessie  while  she  lived  to  prevent  it.  Had  she 
been  a  bad  woman  she  might  have  seen  herein  an  opportunity,  for 
Bessie  once  married  to  Muller,  John  would  be  free  to  marry  her, 
but  the  idea  never  even  entered  her  mind.  Whatever  Jess's  errors 
may  have  been,  she  was  a  self-sacrificing,  honourable  woman,  and 
would  have  died  rather  than  take  such  an  advantage.  Presently 
they  reached  the  shelter  again  and  crept  in. 

'  Light  a  candle,'  said  Jess. 

Jantje  fumbled  about  and  finally  struck  a  match.  The  bit  of 
•candle  they  had  been  using,  however,  was  nearly  burnt  out,  so  from 
the  rubbish  in  the  corner  he  produced  a  box  full  of  (  ends,'  some  of 
them  three  or  four  inches  long.  Jess,  in  that  queer  sort  of  way 
in  which  trifles  do  strike  us  when  the  mind  is  undergoing  a  severe 
strain,  instantly  remembered  that  for  years  she  had  been  unable 
to  discover  what  became  of  the  odd  pieces  of  the  candles  used  in 
the  house.  Now  the  mystery  was  explained. 

'  Now  go  outside  and  leave  me.     I  want  to  think.' 
The  Hottentot  obeyed  ;  and  seated  there  upon  the  heap  of 
.skins,  her  forehead   resting   on  her   hand   and   her   fingers  run 
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through  her  silky  hair,  now  wet  with  the  rain,  she  began  to 
review  the  position.  It  was  evident  to  her  that  Frank  Muller 
would  be  as  good  as  his  word.  She  knew  him  too  well  to  doubt 
it  for  a  moment.  If  Bessie  did  not  marry  him  he  would  murder 
the  old  man,  as  he  had  tried  to  murder  John  and  herself,  only  this 
time  judicially,  and  then  abduct  her  afterwards.  Bessie  was  the 
only  price  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  in  exchange  for  her  uncle's 
life.  But  it  was  impossible  to  allow  Bessie  to  be  so  sacrificed  ;  the 
thought  was  horrible  to  her. 

How,  then,  was  it  to  be  prevented  ?  She  thought  again  of 
going  down  and  confronting  Frank  Muller,  and  openly  accusing 
him  of  her  attempted  murder,  only,  however,  to  dismiss  the  idea. 
Who  would  believe  her  ?  and  if  they  did  believe  what  good  would 
it  do  ?  She  would  only  be  imprisoned  and  kept  out  of  harm's  way, 
or  possibly  murdered  without  further  ado.  Then  she  thought  of 
attempting  to  communicate  with  her  uncle  and  Bessie,  to  tell 
them  that  John  was,  so  far  as  she  knew,  alive,  only  to  recognise 
the  impossibility  of  doing  so  now  that  the  sentry  was  back. 
Besides,  what  object  could  be  served?  The  knowledge  that  John 
was  alive  might,  it  is  true,  nerve  up  Bessie  to  resist  Muller,  but 
then  the  sole  result  would  be  that  the  old  man  would  be  shot. 
Dismissing  this  from  her  mind  she  began  to  consider  whether 
they  could  obtain  assistance.  Alas  !  it  was  impossible.  The  only 
people  from  whom  she  could  hope  for  help  would  be  the  natives, 
and  now  that  the  Boers  had  triumphed  over  the  English  (for  this 
much  she  had  gathered  from  her  captors  and  from  Jantje),  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  they  would  dare  to  help  her.  Besides,  at  the 
best  it  would  take  twenty- four  hours  to  collect  a  force,  and  that 
would  be  too  late.  The  thing  was  hopeless.  Nowhere  could  she 
see  a  ray  of  light. 

1  What,'  she  said  aloud  to  herself,  *  what  is  there  in  the  world 
that  will  stop  a  man  like  Frank  Muller  ?  ' 

And  then  all  of  an  instant  the  answer  rose  up  in  her  brain  as 
though  through  an  inspiration — 

'  Death  ! ' 

Death,  and  death  alone,  would  stop  him.  For  a  minute  she 
kept  the  idea  in  her  mind  till  she  was  familiarised  with  it,  and 
then  it  was  driven  out  by  another  that  followed  swiftly  on  its 
track.  Frank  Muller  must  die,  and  die  before  the  morning  light. 
By  no  other  possible  means  could  the  Gordian  knot  be  cut,  and 
both  Bessie  and  her  old  uncle  saved.  If  he  was  dead  he  could 
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not  marry  Bessie,  and  if  he  died  with,  the  warrant  unsigned  their 
uncle  could  not  be  executed.  That  was  the  answer  to  the  riddle, 
and  a  terrible  one  it  was. 

But  after  all  it  was  just  that  he  should  die,  for  had  he  not 
murdered  and  attempted  murder  ?  Surely  if  ever  a  man  deserved 
a  swift  and  awful  doom  it  was  Frank  Muller. 

And  so  this  apparently  helpless  girl,  crouched  upon  the  ground, 
a  torn  and  bespattered  fugitive  in  the  miserable  hiding-hole  of  a 
Hottentot,  arraigned  the  powerful  leader  of  men  before  the  tribunal 
of  her  conscience,  and  without  pity,  if  without  wrath,  passed  upon 
him  a  sentence  of  extinction. 

But  who  was  to  be  the  executioner  ?  A  dreadful  thought 
flashed  into  her  mind  and  made  her  heart  stand  still,  but  she 
dismissed  it.  She  had  not  come  to  that  yet.  Her  eyes  wandered 
round  the  kennel  and  lit  upon  Jantje's  assegais  and  sticks  in  the 
•corner,  and  then  she  got  another  inspiration.  Jantje  should  do 
the  deed.  John  had  told  her  one  day — told  her,  when  they  were 
sitting  together  in  the  '  Palatial '  at  Pretoria — the  whole  of  Jantje's 
awful  story  about  the  massacre  of  his  relatives  by  Frank  Muller 
twenty  years  before,  of  which,  indeed,  she  already  knew  something. 
It  would  be  most  fitting  that  this  fiend  should  be  removed  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  the  survivor  of  those  unfortunates.  There 
would  be  a  little  poetic  justice  about  that,  and  it  is  so  rare  in  the 
world.  But  the  question  was,  would  he  do  it  ?  The  little  man 
was  a  wonderful  coward,  that  she  knew,  and  had  a  great  terror  of 
Boers,  and  especially  of  Frank  Muller. 

*  Jantje,'  she  whispered,  putting  her  head  towards  the  bee- 
hole. 

*  Yes,  Missie,'  answered   a   hoarse    voice   outside,   and   next 
second  his  monkey-like  face  came  creeping  into  the  ring  of  light, 
followed  by  his  even  more  monkey-like  form. 

<  Sit  down  there,  Jantje.     I  am  lonely  here  and  want  to  talk.' 
He  obeyed  her,  with  a  grin.     '  What  shall  we  talk   about, 
Missie  ?    Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  of  the  time  when  the  beasts  spoke 
to  one  another  like  I  used  to  do  years  and  years  ago  ? ' 

*  No,  Jantje.     Tell  me  about  that  stick — that  long  stick  with 
a  knob  on  the  top,  and  the  nicks  cut  on  it.    Has  it  not  something 
to  do  with  Baas  Frank  Muller  ? ' 

The  Hottentot's  face  instantly  grew  evil.  <  Yah,  yah,  Missie  ! ' 
he  said,  reaching  out  a  skinny  claw  and  seizing  the  stick.  *  Look, 
that  big  notch  that  is  my  father,  Baas  Frank  shot  him ;  and  that 
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next  notch  that  is  my  mother,  Baas  Frank  shot  her  ;  and  the  next 
one,  that  is  my  uncle,  an  old,  old  man,  Baas  Frank  shot  him  too. 
And  these  small  notches,  they  are  when  he  has  beaten  me — yes, 
and  other  things  too.  And  now  I  will  make  more  notches,  one 
for  the  house  that  is  burnt,  and  one  for  the  old  Baas  Croft,  my 
own  Baas,  whom  he  is  going  to  shoot,  and  one  for  Missie  Bessie.' 
And  without  further  ado  he  drew  from  his  side  a  very  large 
white -handled  hunting-knife,  and  began  to  cut  them  then  and 
there  upon  the  hard  wood  of  the  stick. 

Jess  knew  this  knife  of  old.  It  was  Jantje's  peculiar  treasure, 
the  chief  joy  of  his  narrow  little  heart.  He  had  bought  it  from 
a  Zulu  for  a  heifer  which  her  uncle  had  given  him  in  lieu  of  half 
a  year's  wage.  The  Zulu  had  got  it  from  a  man  who  came  down 
from  beyond  Delagoa  Bay.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  Samali 
knife,  manufactured  from  soft  native  steel  (which  takes  an  edge 
like  a  razor),  and  with  a  handle  cut  from  the  tusk  of  a  hippo- 
potamus. For  the  rest,  it  was  about  a  foot  long,  with  three  grooves 
running  the  length  of  the  blade,  and  very  heavy. 

'  Stop  cutting  notches,  Jantje,  and  let  me  look  at  that  knife.' 

He  obeyed,  and  put  it  into  her  hand. 

*  That  knife  would  kill  a  man,  Jantje,'  she  said. 

1  Yes,  yes,'  he  answered ;  '  no  doubt  it  has  killed  many  men.' 
'It  would  kill  Frank  Muller,  now,  would  it  not  ?' she  said, 

suddenly  bending  forward  and  fixing  her  dark  eyes  upon  the  little 

man's  jaundiced  orbs. 

*  Yah,  yah,'  he  said,  starting  back,  *  it  would  kill  him  dead. 
Ah  !  what  a  thing  it  would  be  to  kill  him,'  he  added,  with  a  fierce 
sound — half  sniggle,  half  laugh. 

'  He  killed  your  father,  Jantje.' 

'  Yah,  yah,  he  killed  my  father,'  said  Jantje,  his  eyes  beginning 
to  roll  with  rage. 

*  He  killed  your  mother.' 

*  Yah,  he  killed  my  mother,'  he  repeated  after  her,  with  eager 
ferocity. 

'  And  your  uncle.  Baas  Frank  killed  your  uncle.' 
'  And  my  uncle,  too,'  he  went  on,  shaking  his  fist  and  twitch- 
ing his  long  toes  as  his  voice  rose  to  a  sort  of  subdued  scream. 
*  But  he  will  die  in  blood — the  old  English  woman,  his  mother, 
said  it  when  the  devil  was  in  her,  and  the  devils  never  lie.  Look  ! 
I  draw  Baas  Frank's  circle  in  the  dust  with  my  toe,  and  listen, 
I  say  the  words — I  say  the  words,'  and  he  muttered  something 
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rapidly ;  '  an  old,  old  witch  doctor  taught  me  how  to  do  it,  and 
what  to  say.  Once  before  I  did  it,  and  there  was  a  stone  in  the 
way,  now  there  is  no  stone :  look,  the  ends  meet.  He  will  die 
in  blood ;  he  will  die  soon.  I  know  how  to  read  the  circle,'  and 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  sawed  the  air  with  his  clenched  fists. 

'  Yes,  you  are  right,  Jantje,'  she  said,  still  holding  him  with 
her  dark  eyes.  '  He  will  die  in  blood,  and  he  shall  die  to-night, 
and  you  will  kill  him,  Jantje.' 

The  Hottentot  started,  and  turned  pale  under  his  yellow  skin. 

1  How,'  he  said ;  « how  ?  ' 

*  Bend  forward,  Jantje,  and  I  will  tell  you  how;'  and  she 
whispered  for  some  minutes  into  his  ear. 

'  Yes  !  yes  !  yes  ! '  he  said,  when  she  had  done.  (  Oh,  what  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  be  clever  like  the  white  people  !  I  will  kill 
him  to-night,  and  then  I  can  cut  out  the  notches,  and  the  ghosts 
of  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and  my  uncle  will  stop  howling 
round  me  in  the  night  as  they  do  now,  when  I  am  asleep.' 


{To  Tie  concluded.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    PEDLAR'S   PACK. 

'  HALLOO  !     You  in  here,  Rose  ?     Loveday  ?     What !  the  lads  and 
the  maidens  in  darkness  ? ' 

The  voice  was  that  of  old  Gaverock. 

*  You  here  too,  Anthony  ? ' 

The  voice  was  that  of  old  Loveys. 

*  Light !  Let  us  have  a  light ! '  shouted  old  Gaverock.    'Here's 
myself  and  the  rest  of  us  old  folks  come  to  look  for  you  through 
the  storm ' 

'  Light !  light ! '  shouted  Dennis. 

Then  a  snap,  a  flash  of  sparks,  scattering  in  all  directions,  and 
in  a  moment  the  candles  were  flaming  again. 

Hender  stood  in  the  doorway;  he  had  let  the  curtain  fall 
behind  him,  and  his  face  was  full  of  astonishment  and  dismay. 
What  did  this  mean — this  snap  and  flash  ?  The  sound  was 
familiar  to  him ;  the  place  was  strange  to  his  eyes.  He  looked 
about  him  in  a  bewildered  manner,  at  the  collection  of  musty 
articles  in  the  booth,  and  then  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  wide  stare 
on  the  pedlar.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  drew  it  over  his 
eyes,  and  his  mouth  fell  open. 

'What  is  this?  Who  are  you?  What  is  here?'  he  asked. 
'  Come  away,  Rose ;  come  away,  Miss  Penhalligan.  Geraus,  we 
must  be  driving  home.' 
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'  Oh,  uncle!'  said  Rose  Trewhella,  *  we  have  had  such  a  strange 
exhibition.  Are  you  fond  of  dancing  dogs?  There  is  a  really 
marvellous  performing  dog  here.  Perhaps  the  master  will  show 
you  some  of  the  tricks  before  we  leave.' 

'  Have  you  been  hurt  ?'  asked  Gerans,  approaching  the  pedlar. 
'  You  must  excuse  my  friend — my  companion — he  forgot  himself. 
I  hope  he  has  not  hurt  you  ? ' 

*  Hurt ! '  laughed  the  strange  man.     '  Hurt ! — I  ?  ' 

1  Come  away,'  said  old  Gaverock,  with  a  tone  full  of  uneasiness. 
*  This  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you  girls.  Faugh  !  it  smells — it  smells 
of  a  vault.  Come  away ;  we  must  be  returning  home.' 

He  was  manifestly  ill  at  ease.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
pedlar  with  something  like  alarm  in  them.  Eose,  with  her  per- 
versity of  nature,  now  wanted  to  stay.  A  few  minutes  before,  she 
had  wished  to  leave.  But  old  Gaverock  would  take  no  refusal ; 
he  would  not  allow  delay.  He  drew  the  girls  outside  the  booth, 
and  only  then  breathed  freely. 

Gerans  remained  behind,  and  offered  the  man  half  a  guinea. 

*  No,'  said  the  pedlar,  *  I  have  sold  you  nothing.     I  will  take 
nothing  till  you  have  bought  of  me.' 

*  But  your  wares  are  not  such  as  the  ladies  care  for.' 
'  You  have  not  seen  the  contents  of  my  pack.' 

*  Let  me  look.' 

*  No ;  the  ladies  must  see,  not  you.' 

*  Then  bring  the  pack  to  the  inn.     They  will  be  there  some 
minutes  before  leaving  Wadebridge.' 

The  pedlar,  without  more  ado,  stooped  and  took  up  the  box  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  black  oilcloth.  As  he  was  unable  to 
carry  his  pack  slung  behind  him,  because  of  the  hump  in  his  back, 
he  carried  it  in  front,  slung  round  his  neck,  as  a  hurdy-gurdy  player 
carries  his  instrument. 

' I  will  show  my  pretty  things,'  he  said,  'not  for  you,  sir,  nor 
for  any  of  the  gentlemen — only  for  the  ladies.'  Then  he  followed 
Gerans  to  the  inn. 

The  party  was  all  there  in  the  long  room,  well  lighted  and  hot, 
waiting  for  the  horses  and  traps  to  be  brought  round.  When  the 
pedlar  appeared  with  his  basket  and  raised  the  lid,  everyone 
crowded  up  to  look  in,  expecting  to  find  needles,  thimbles,  thread 
and  tape.  But  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  roses !  Roses  at  that  time  of  the  year — just  now  when 
hail  and  snow  were  driving  about  the  house,  when  the  winter  storm 
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was  tearing  every  leaf  from  off  the  trees  and  every  flower  from  its 
stem  !  It  was  true  that  the  blossoms  were  mostly  those  of  monthly 
roses,  that  bloom  up  till  Christmas ;  still,  the  sight  of  a  basketful 
of  them  presented  in  a  heated  inn  parlour  to  men  laden  with 
wine  and  spirits,  and  inclined  to  be  uproarious,  was  incongruous. 
The  roses  were  done  up  in  little  bunches:  the  pretty  Bourbon, 
just  introduced;  the  Noisette  and  the  China  roses;  buds  with 
leaves,  and  single  flowers  in  full  blow,  with  a  little  maidenhair  fern. 

The  men  laughed  ;  some  scoffed.  The  ladies  were  delighted, 
and  the  young  men  eagerly  bought  bouquets  for  them.  Probably 
the  pedlar  did  a  better  trade  in  these  perishable  articles  than 
he  could  have  done  with  needles  and  threads. 

'  Guardie  ! '  cried  Rose,  'you  must  positively  take  home  a  very 
large  bunch  for  dear  aunt.  You  could  bring  her  no  fairing  that 
would  please  her  better.' 

'  My  love,'  said  Mr.  Loveys  to  his  wife,  '  choose  your  posy  and 
command  my  purse.' 

*  I  must  give  one  to  you,  Miss  Rose,  and  another  to  you,  Miss 
Loveday,'  said  Gerans. 

'  It  is  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  offer  roses  to  the  Queen 
Rose — the  Sanspareille,'  said  Dennis. 

'  Really,  Mr.  Dennis/  exclaimed  Rose,  laughing,  *  your  laboured 
compliments  overwhelm  me  ! ' 

'  You  will  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  posy  as  well  as  Gerans  ? '  he 
asked. 

*  I  have  two  hands,'  answered  Rose  gaily.     '  I  wish  I  had  four, 
to  carry  a  bunch  in  each.' 

*  Then  pray  choose.' 

She  thrust  her  hand  into  the  basket,  in  among  the  flowers,  and 
uttered  a  startled  cry  as  she  sharply  withdrew  it. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  asked  Loveday,  standing  up. 

'  Look  !  Look  ! '  exclaimed  Rose.  *  There  is  a  toad  among 
them,  at  the  bottom,  hidden  by  the  flowers.' 

*  A  toad  !    Impossible,'  said  Loveday,  and  put  in  her  hand. 
Rose  grasped  her  wrist  and  drew  her  fingers  away. 

'  Do  not  touch.  I  know  there  is,  I  felt  it.  You  cannot  see — 
the  rose  leaves  hide  it — but  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  beast,  it  spits 
— poison.' 

Dennis  laughed  sarcastically,  and  shook  the  basket.  Then 
there  emerged  from  under  the  sweet  and  delicate  flowers  a  little 
round,  glossy,  brown  object. 
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Kose  cried  out,  and  shrank  back.  Loveday  recoiled  also. 
Those  crowding  round  the  table  shook  it,  and  again  the  roses 
covered  the  object  from  their  eyes.  Whatever  it  was,  it  lay  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  box. 

1  I  know  it  is  a  toad  ! '  said  Rose  vehemently.  '  I  touched  its 
cold  and  clammy  body,  and  it  sent  a  shudder  up  my  arm  and  a 
chill  to  my  heart.  Look  ! — there  again.' 

The  pressure  of  hands  on  the  table,  the  thrusting  of  men 
against  its  side  eager  to  see  for  themselves,  gave  movement  to  the 
box;  and  for  an  instant  a  round  brown  object  appeared  to  rise  above 
the  rose  leaves  and  then  dip  under  them  again. 

*  What  have  you  got  there  ? — in  there,  Hunchback  ?  ' 
« Where  ? ' 

*  There,  under  the  roses,  at  the  bottom  of  your  pack.' 

*  Crushed  roses,  bruised  rose  leaves.    Nothing  else,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  aware  of.' 

'  But  beneath  the  roses  ?  '  asked  Grerans. 
« Nothing  at  all.' 

*  There  !     See !     Peeping  up  again  above  them.' 

*  This  is  the  best  way  to  ascertain,'  said  Dennis,  and  he  turned 
the  basket  over  on  the  table. 

*  My  posies ! — my  flowers ! — you  will  spoil  them  ! '  cried  the 
pedlar  in  dismay. 

The  heap  of  flowers  lay  strewn  about,  and  among  the  beautiful 
pink  and  white  blossoms  lay  a  small  double-barrelled  pistol,  with 
rusty  barrels,  but  with  a  polished  curled  handle  of  brown  mottled 
wood ;  so  shaped  that  at  the  first  glance,  as  it  peeped  out  from 
among  the  roses,  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  candles,  it  might 
readily  be  taken  for  a  reptile.  Dennis  Penhalligan  took  up  the 
pistol  and  examined  it.  As  he  did  so,  a  black  spider  emerged  from 
the  bore  and  ran  over  his  hand. 

The  pedlar  was  uneasy,  and  wanted  to  have  the  weapon  re- 
turned to  him.  He  put  out  his  hand  across  the  table,  with  the  oil- 
skin sleeve  on  it,  and  tried  to  grasp  the  handle  and  take  it  from 
Dennis,  but  the  young  man  would  not  give  it  up.  He  turned  the 
pistol  over,  rubbed  the  rust  spots,  and  examined  the  lock ;  then 
he  handed  it  to  Squire  Gaverock,  who  was  clamouring  to  have 
a  sight  of  the  weapon. 

'  Pshaw  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man.  '  Do  you  call  this  a  pistol  ? 
It  is  more  fitted  for  ladies  than  men.  It  might  knock  over  a 
sparrow,  nothing  bigger.'  He  tossed  the  pistol  back.  Another 
took  it  up  and  looked  at  it.  So  it  was  passed  round. 
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*  What  do  you  want  for  it  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Loveys.     4  It  is  worth 
the  value  of  old  iron,  nothing  more.' 

'It  is  not  mine,  sir;  it  is  not  for  sale.  Give  me  my  little 
pistol  back.  If  I  had  thought  to  use  it,  I  would  never  put  it 
among  flowers  to  rust.' 

Dennis  took  hold  of  the  weapon  again. 

'  Pray  mind  what  you  are  about,'  said  Gerans.  *  It  may  be 
loaded  ;  and  you  are  pointing  the  barrel  at  me.' 

*  Will  you  sell  it  ?  '  asked  Penhalligan  of  the  pedlar. 

'  You  do  not  want  it,' said  his  sister.  'It  is  an  ugly  play- 
thing ;  what  could  you  do  with  it  ?  ' 

*  Play  with   it,  as   it  is  a  plaything,'  answered   the   young 
surgeon.     '  Practise  with  it  on  a  rainy  day ;  that  is  pleasant  sport 
for  an  idle  hour.     I  will  have  the  pistol.     What  is  your  price, 
Hunchback  ?  ' 

1  Price  ! '  repeated  the  pedlar.  *  It  is  not  for  sale  ;  it  is  worth 
nothing.  To  set  it  to  rights  will  cost  money ;  but  the  stock  is 
good.  I  will  take  a  guinea  for  the  thing.' 

Dennis  opened  his  purse,  then  coloured  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  He  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  purse. 

'  Loveday,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  *  lend  me  a  few  shillings.' 

*  My  dear  Dennis,  I  have  nothing.' 

4  Do  you  wish  the  pistol  very  much  ?  '  asked  Rose. 
Before  he  could  reply  an  ostler  came  in  to  say  that  Squire 
Gaverock's  carriage  and  the  gigs  were  ready. 
'  The  storm  has  abated,'  said  Mrs.  Loveys. 

*  Oh,  look ! '  exclaimed  Loveday,  glancing  through  the  window, 
'  the  moon  is  shining,  and  the  street  is  white  with  snow.' 

'  Hail,  hail,'  corrected  Gerans.  *  The  moors  will  be  glistening 
white  as  we  drive  home.  I  hope  you  have  wraps,  Miss  Loveday ; 
we  shall  meet  the  wind.' 

In  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  long  drive  home,  the  pedlar 
was  forgotten.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  refill  his  basket  with 
the  scattered  flowers. 

*  Are  you  ready,  Miss  Rose  ?  '  asked  the  surgeon.     '  My  horse 
is  impatient  to  be  off.' 

'  Coming  directly ;  I  have  forgotten  something.' 
Gerans  and  Loveday  started.     The  sky  had  cleared,  a  few 
curdy  clouds  hung  in  it,  like  ice-floes  in  a  dark  cold  sea ;  the  ground 
everywhere  was  white  and  crackling  under  the  feet  of  men  and 
horses. 
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The  barouche  with  the  Squire  was  shut,  but  he  shouted  through 
the  window  for  a  drop  of  cordial  all  round  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Dennis,  I  am  at  your  service,'  said  Eose,  coming 
out  at  the  door ;  '  it  is  my  fate,  I  believe,  to  be  driven  by  you. 
Fortunate  !  for  if  you  upset  the  trap,  and  dislocate  my  neck,  you 
are  at  hand  to  set  it  again.'  He  helped  her  into  his  gig,  and 
in  another  moment  they  were  driving  homewards  in  the  wake  of 
Gferans. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  out  of  the  valley,  on  the 
high  road.  On  each  side  was  moor,  treeless,  white,  shining  in 
the  moonlight ;  rocks  seemed  like  lumps  of  coal,  bushes  as  fibrous 
tufts  black  as  soot. 

*  Gerans  is  out  of  sight,'  said  Eose. 

4  He  has  a  better  horse  than  mine.  One  such  as  myself  must 
put  up  with  a  cob.' 

'Do  you  know,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  I  shall  not  go  to  another 
Goose  Fair;  one  is  sufficient  in  a  life's  experience.' 

<  Nor  I,'  said  he. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  an  entertainment  for  a  lady.  One 
generation  becomes  more  particular  than  another,  I  believe.  Our 
successors  will  be  too  nice  to  sit  at  table  in  an  inn  with  men 
drinking,  and  go  to  a  booth  to  see  dogs  and  tumblers.  I  felt  all 
the  time  that  dear  Loveday  was  out  of  place.  But  Mrs.  Loveys 
liked  it,  and  Mrs.  Gaverock  always  attended.' 

*  When  the  ladies  decline  to  attend,  the  gentlemen  will  hold 
aloof.     Then  it  will  be  left  to  farmers  and  their  wives  to  frequent 
the  ordinary.' 

•*  I  believe  Gerans  would  not  care  to  go  unless  accustomed  to 
do  so.' 

*  Gerans  ! '  laughed  the  surgeon  ;  '  he  goes  because  his  father 
says  "  Go ; "  and  he  eats  his  goose  because  his  father  puts  the  roast 
bird  under  his  nose.  If  he  obeys  his  wife,  when  he  gets  one,  as  he 
obeys  his  father,  his  daily  meal  will  be  off  humble  pie.' 

1  You  are  too  hard  on  poor  Cousin  Gerans,'  said  Eose  in  an 
injured  tone. 

*  I  am  but  repeating  what  you  have  said.     You  likened  him 
to  a  dancing  dog  the  other  evening,  and  when  I  saw  that  poodle 
to-day  I  laughed,  remembering  your  simile.' 

Eose  said  nothing,  but  moved  uneasily  in  her  seat.  So  they 
drove  on,  neither  speaking. 

The  white  moorland,  cold  and  shining,  was  stretched  to  the 
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horizon  on  both  sides.  The  road  was  indicated  only  by  granite 
stones  stuck  on  end,  capped  with  snow,  casting  black  shadows  away 
from  the  moon.  Everything  around  was  in  white  and  black  ;  there 
was  no  colour  in  the  dark  sky  aloft,  no  colour  in  the  inky  sea,  caught 
in  glimpses  between  the  headlands;  no  colour  in  the  tortured 
thorn-bushes  and  rare  crippled  ashes  come  upon  here  and  there. 
They  might  have  been  driving  over  the  surface  of  the  full  moon. 

Presently  Eose  said,  '  Let  us  have  done  with  joking  on  that 
subject.  It  has  become  distasteful  to  me.' 

'  Perhaps  the  subject  of  your  jokes  has  been  changed,'  said 
Dennis  bitterly,  '  and  I  am  the  unhappy  victim  of  your  raillery. 
I  saw  you  laughing  with  Gerans.' 

Eose  opened  her  eyes  wide.  '  We  were  not  thinking  or  speak- 
ing of  you.' 

'  The  unfortunate  and  the  unhappy  are  not  worthy  to  be 
thought  of  by  those  on  whom  fate  smiles.' 

'  Why  do  you  speak  like  this,  Mr.  Penhalligan  ?  '  asked  Rose. 
'  You  are  not  unfortunate,  and  have  no  right  to  be  unhappy.  You 
are  very  highly  blessed  in  having  a  sister  such  as  Loveday,  and 
ought  to  be  serenely  happy  in  such  a  sweet  home  as  Nant- 
sillan.' 

'  I  may  have  ambitions  beyond  a  sister  to  keep  house  for  me, 
and  a  hired  cottage,  scantily  furnished,  with  slate  floors.' 

*  You  are  young,  and  have  the  world  before  you,'  said  Eose 
cheerfully. 

'  The  world  before  me  ! '  repeated  Dennis  with  a  sneer.  '  A 
world  like  this ' — he  swept  the  horizon  with  his  whip — '  cold,  dead, 
shelterless,  over  which  to  go,  with  head  down  against  the  numbing 
wind,  without  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  cheer,  a  continual  winter 
moonlight,  and  beyond  ' — he  pointed  with  his  whip  to  the  black 
Atlantic — *  the  unfathomed  sea  of  Infinite  Night.  It  is  now  as 
it  was  of  old  in  Egypt.  Some  are  in  day,  whilst  others  are  im- 
mersed in  a  darkness  from  which  there  is  no  escape.' 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  overcoat  pocket  for  his  kerchief,  as 
his  brow  was  wet. 

'What  is  this  ?' he  asked  in  surprise,  as  he  drew  something 
from  it.  Insensibly  he  tightened  the  rein,  and  checked  the  horse. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  small  pistol,  and  the  moon  glinted  on  its 
polished  stock  and  rusty  barrel. 

Eose  laughed. 

'  This  is  the  pistol  I  saw  among  the  flowers,'  he  said. 
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'  Accept  it  as  a  little  present  from  me,'  said  Rose  coaxingly, 
but  timidly.  *  I  saw  you  wished  to  have  it,  so  stayed  behind 
and  bought  it.  Keep  it  for  my  sake.' 

*  And  use  it,'  asked  Dennis,  '  should  the  necessity  arise  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

4  PAS   DE   CHANCE.' 

DENNIS  was  more  than  touched,  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Rose.  His  blood  rushed  through  his  veins  like  lava  streams. 
His  hand  shook  as  he  held  the  reins. 

*  How  good — how  very  go:>d  of  you ! '  he  said.     *  I  feel  it  the 
more  because  I  am  unused  to  receive  kindnesses.' 

He  put  the  reins  in  her  hand.  '  You  can  drive  for  a  minute 
whilst  I  look  at  your  present.  How  I  shall  value  it,  words  cannot 
tell ;  never,  never  will  I  part  with  it  whilst  I  have  life.' 

He  turned  it  over  in  the  moonlight.  The  rust  spots  on  it 
were  like  the  marks — the  blotches — on  the  back  of  a  toad ;  the 
steel  shone  white  in  the  moon's  rays,  flashed  and  became  dark 
again.  Dennis  tried  the  cock. 

*  Don't  span  it,'  said  Rose  ;  '  it  may  be  loaded.' 
Penhalligan  laughed.     *  Not  likely.     An  old  pistol,  lying  at 

the  bottom  of  a  basketful  of  roses  !  Loaded  !  Why  should  it  be 
loaded  ? '  He  drew  the  trigger  carelessly.  At  once  a  report 
followed,  with  a  flash,  and  the  bullet  flew  over  the  horse's  head. 

The  beast,  frightened  at  the  discharge,  bounded,  kicked,  and 
dashed  forward.  Before  Dennis  had  time  to  wrest  the  reins  from 
the  hand  of  Rose,  the  horse  had  run  the  gig  against  one  of  the 
granite  blocks  by  the  roadside,  and  almost  instantaneously  the 
gig  was  over,  and  Dennis  and  Rose  were  in  the  road. 

Penhalligan  picked  himself  up.    He  was  shaken,  but  not  hurt. 

Without  a  thought  for  his  cob  and  trap,  he  ran  to  Rose,  who 
lay  on  the  snow  motionless.  In  mad  terror  he  picked  her  up,  and 
spoke  to  her  ;  but  she  made  no  answer. 

'  Rose  !     My  dearest !     Rose,  for  Grod's  sake  speak ! ' 

He  felt  her  arms,  her  feet ;  no  bones  were  broken ;  the  words 
she  had  said  as  he  lifted  her  into  the  gig  recurred  to  him — but 
her  neck  was  not  broken. 

'  Rose !  Rose ! '  he  cried,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms.     He 
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knelt  on  the  hail-  and  snow-covered  ground  and  held  her  to  his 
heart.  '  My  God  ! '  he  said, '  has  it  come  to  this,  that  I  have  killed 
her  I  love  best  in  the  world  ?  '  He  turned  her  face  to  the  moon- 
light. How  lovely  it  was  !  In  his  agony  and  passion,  he  put  his 
lips  to  her  brow,  her  cheeks,  her  mouth.  '  I  may  never  have 
another  chance  of  kissing  her,'  he  said  fiercely.  As  he  held  her 
to  his  heart,  it  was  as  though  he  held  her  before  a  raging  furnace, 
and  that  the  heat  it  gave  forth  must  restore  her.  He  leaned  his 
cheek  to  her  mouth,  to  feel  if  she  were  breathing ;  he  laid  his  hand 
on  her  heart  to  learn  if  it  were  beating.  Then  he  put  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  held  his  temples,  which  were  bursting  with 
the  boiling,  beating  pulses  of  fire,  and  his  eyes  were  lifted  to  the 
black  sky  in  which  swam  the  chill,  dead  moon.  *  My  God  ! '  he  said 
in  a  voice  that  shook  with  passion,  *  give  her  to  me,  and  I  will 
be  good.  I  have  not  prayed  for  many  years.  I  ask  this  one  thing 
now.  Give  her  to  me  ! ' 

He  felt  her  move  in  his  arms. 

'  Dennis,'  she  said,  '  what  is  it  ?     What  are  you  saying  ?  ' 

'  I  am  praying.' 

«  For  me  ? ' 

'  Yes — yes — yes,  for  you.     Only  for  you.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ?  ' 
She  disengaged  herself  from  his  embracing  arm  and  tried  to  stand. 

'  We  have  been  upset.     You  are  hurt  ?  ' 

She  felt  her  head.  '  No,'  she  said, '  not  much.  I  lost  all  sense. 
Now  I  am  right.  What  happened  ?  Where  is  the  gig  ?  Did  we 
fallout?' 

Now  he  looked  round. 

'  The  gig  is  broken.  There  is  my  poor  horse,  fast  by  the  head. 
The  rein  has  caught  in  the  axle,  and  the  axle  turning  has  brought 
his  head  up  to  the  wheel.' 

'  Can  we  not  go  on  ?  ' 

Penhalligan  shook  his  head. 

'  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  cannot  spend  the  night  on  the 
moor  and  sleep  in  the  snow.' 

'  The  chaise  is  coming  on  with  Mr.  Gaverock  and  the  Loveys' 
party.  The  young  cub  can  turn  out  on  the  box,  and  you  will 
travel  home,  inside.' 

1  But  you  ? ' 

Dennis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  What  happens  to  me  is  of 
little  moment.  I  must  release  my  cob  and  ride  him  home.' 

16—5 
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'  I  am  so  sorry.     It  is  all  my  fault.' 

*  I  regret  the  accident  for  one  thing  only.' 
<  What  is  that  ?  ' 

'  It  deprives  me  of  your  company  for  the  rest  of  the  way.' 

'  That  is  nothing.' 

'  To  me — everything.' 

'  Even  the  cutting  wind  and  the  snow  cannot  freeze  compli- 
ments from  your  tongue.' 

Dennis  led  her  to  a  block  of  granite  and  seated  her  upon  it. 
He  collected  the  wraps  and  folded  them  round  her ;  if  she  would 
have  suffered  him,  he  would  have  taken  off  his  overcoat  and  laid 
it  in  the  snow  for  her  feet  to  rest  in,  and  folded  it  over  them  to 
keep  them  warm. 

'  Mr.  Penhalligan,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  permit  this ;  you  are 
over-kind  to  me  and  over-cruel  to  yourself.  See  the  poor  horse. 
Do  release  him,  and  tell  me  the  true  condition  of  the  gig.' 

'  The  horse  must  wait  till  you  are  taken  away  from  me  by  the 
chaise.  Every  moment  now  is  to  me  most  precious.' 

'Really,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  you  turn  me  dizzy  again.  Do 
attend  to  the  horse.' 

*  The  carriage  may  be  here  at  any  moment.' 
'  Well — the  sooner  the  better  for  me.' 

*  But  not  for  me,  Rose !  no,  not  for  me  ! '    He  stood  before  her 
in  the  white  road,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  brow ;  the  moonlight 
was  full  on  his  face  ;  she  could  see  it  working,  convulsively,  as  the 
face  of  a  man  might  work  who  was  on  the  rack.     '  Rose !  dear 
Rose  !     I  have  held  you  one  moment  in  my  arms,  to  my  heart. 
I  confess  all.     I  touched  your  lips  with  mine,  and  have  drunk 
from  them  madness  !     I  know  what  I  am,  a  man  with  no  fortune, 
and  no  luck,  a  disappointed,  an  unhappy  man.     And  you  are  born 
to  enjoy  life,  without  a  care  or  a  sorrow,  or  occasion  for  thought.    I 
look  at  you  as  Dives  in  torment  gazed  at  Lazarus  afar  off,  and  feel 
but  too  cruelly  that  there  is  a  gulf  between  ;  but  it  is  a  gulf  which 
love  can  overleap.     Dives  ! '  he  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was  shrill 
and  startling  in  the  night.     *  I  liken  myself  to  Dives.     The  time 
for  Dives  to  be  cast  into  hell  and  Lazarus  to  be  translated  to 
heaven  is  over.     Dives  now  mounts  to  Paradise,  and  the  poor  and 
the  sick  and  the  aching  in  heart  and  bone,  and  the  sore  of  skin 
and  racked  of  brain,  toss  and  ache  and  moan  in  life  and  in  eternity.' 
He  spoke  so  fast,  and  in  such  a  passion,  his  breath  coming  in  gasps 
breaking  his  speech,  that  Rose  could  hardly  catch  what  he  said. 
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She  was  frightened  at  his  vehemence,  and  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  lay  it  on  his  arm  and  pacify  him.  He  mistook  her  meaning 
and  caught  her  hand  in  his. 

1  Rose  !  dear,  dear  Rose  ! '  he  cried,  ( is  it  true  that  my  long 
night  is  turning  to  day  ?  That  happiness  is  coming  to  me,  even 
to  me  ?  Oh,  Rose !  you  have  never  known  or  dreamed  of  love 
such  as  mine.  I  am  not  a  poor,  sleepy,  cold-blooded  creature  such 
as  Gerans.  I  love  you.  I  have  knelt  here  in  the  snow  and 
stretched  my  hands  to  Gfod  and  asked  for  you.  I  who  never  pray, 
I  cannot  endure  life  without  you.  Rose,  speak  to  me.  Tell  me 
you  hear  what  I  say.  Tell  me  that  I  am  not  to  despair.'  He 
clenched  her  hand  so  tightly  in  his  that  she  cried  out  with  pain. 
*  I  have  hurt  you  ! '  he  said ;  '  that  is  the  nature  of  my  love.  I 
hurt  those  I  love.'  He  became  cooler,  and  folded  his  arms. 

Then  the  horse,  driven  desperate  by  the  restraint  of  its  head, 
began  to  kick  furiously  at  the  broken  gig  behind  it. 

*  Do,  Mr.  Penhalligan — do  look  to  the  poor  horse.     Give  me  a 
minute  to  collect  myself.' 

He  stood  doubting  whether  to  obey  or  not ;  then  he  saw,  coming 
along  the  road  from  Camelford,  two  orange  balls  of  light.  The 
barouche  was  approaching. 

*  No,'  he  said  firmly.     '  I  will  have  my  answer  now.     It  must 
be  now.     I  must  know  whether  I  shall  have  you  or  lose  you.     On 
this  moment  everything  hinges.    I  had  not  thought  to  speak,  but 
the  necessity  drove  me.     I  could  not  do  other.     Answer  me.' 

1  Mr.  Penhalligan,'  began  Rose,  after  a  pause,  with  her  eyes 
along  the  road,  watching  the  approaching  carriage  lamps,  and 
measuring  the  distance  between  them  and  the  place  where  she 
sat,  *  Mr.  Penhalligan— 

i  When  you  woke  from  your  unconsciousness  you  called  me 
Dennis,'  he  interrupted. 

*  Did  I  ?     That  was  because  I  was  unconscious  still — of  what 
was  fitting.' 

*  Answer  me,  Rose.     There  is  but  a  moment  more.'     He  also 
looked  round.     The  tramp  of  the  horses  in  the  snow  and  hail  was 
audible. 

*  You  are  too  late,'  she  said  slowly,  articulating  each  word  with 
distinctness.     *  Gerans  asked  me  on  my  way  to  the  Goose  P'air, 
and  I  said  Yes.' 

Then  he  burst  into  a  wild,  fierce,  ringing  laugh,  and  clasped 
his  hands  over  his  head,  and  wrung  them  there. 
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'  Pas  de  chance  ! '  he  cried — '  Pas  de  chance  !    It  is  always  so.' 

'  Halloa !  who  are  there  ?  '  was  shouted  in  their  ears.  The 
barouche  was  level  with  him  ;  the  driver  had  drawn  up. 

Rose  ran  to  the  door  and  knocked.  Old  Gaverock  and  Mr. 
Loveys  were  out  directly. 

'  It  was  my  doing,  all  my  fault,'  said  Rose,  half  crying,  half 
laughing,  and  nigh  on  hysterics.  '  I  would  drive,  and,  having  the 
reins,  upset  the  gig.'  She  turned  to  the  surgeon.  '  Mr.  Dennis, 
whatever  you  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  alone  am  responsible. 
It  was  my  fault  solely.' 

*  Curse  it ! '  exclaimed  old  Gaverock.   *  Who  cares  whose  fault  it 
was  ?   The  gig  is  broken  and  will  have  to  be  mended.   You,  Missie, 
will  come  home  with  us  now.   Penhalligan,  how  will  you  manage?  ' 

*  I  shall  ride  home.' 

4  Here  ! '  shouted  the  Squire,  {  give  me  the  light.' 

He  took  the  carriage  lamp  and  looked  about  in  the  snow.  '  Is 
there  anything  lost  ?  What  is  this  ?  Here  is  a  pistol !  Golly  ! 
very  like  that  we  saw  to-day  in  the  pedlar's  pack.' 

'  It  is  mine,'  said  Dennis,  and  he  took  it  from  the  Squire's  hand. 

Just  then  a  large  white  owl  flew  hooting  to  and  fro  over  the 
carriage  and  the  little  group,  flitting  like  a  great  ghost-moth  or 
swaying  like  a  pendulum.  At  the  same  time,  from  under  the  carriage 
ran  the  white  spotted  mongrel  of  the  pedlar,  and  began  to  limp  on 
three  legs  round  the  party,  then  to  throw  itself  on  its  back  as  one 
dead,  then  to  leap  with  all  fours  straight  up  into  the  air  and  dance 
on  its  hind  legs. 

*  How  comes  this  brute  here  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Loveys. 

Mr.  Gaverock  took  the  coachman's  whip  and  lashed  at  the  dog, 
hit  it,  and  the  beast  began  to  howl,  then  dashed  under  the  carriage, 
and  disappeared. 

The  moon  passed  behind  a  white  curdy  cloud,  and  formed  in 
it  a  ghastly  ring  of  tawny  hue ;  it  was  like  a  single  great  owl's 
eye  staring  down  at  them  from  its  socket  of  radiating  feathers. 

Young  Anthony,  useful  when  anything  touching  horses  had 
to  be  done,  had  gone  with  the  coachman  to  Dennis's  gig,  and  dis- 
engaged the  cob,  with  much  shouting  to  the  frightened  beast. 
The  brute  was  hot  and  trembling,  his  rough  coat  standing  out, 
matted  with  sweat,  and  the  steam  rose  from  him.  Anthony 
junior  patted  his  neck  and  uttered  *  Wohs !'  in  his  ear,  which  pro- 
duced a  soothing  effect,  whilst  the  coachman  extricated  the  gig 
from  the  place  where  it  was  wedged. 
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4  Her  ain't  so  bad  used,  but  what  her  may  be  made  to  run,'  said 
the  driver,  speaking  of  the  gig.  'The  splashboard  be  scatt  (broken 
to  pieces)  and  the  axle  be  bent ;  but  otherwise  her's  middling 
sound.  But  her  must  be  drove  slowly  and  with  care.' 

'  Where  are  my  flowers  ?  I  must  have  my  posies,'  said  Rose. 
*  Oh,  Guardie  !  let  me  have  the  lamp.  I  want  them  so  much.' 

4  Never  mind  the  roses,'  said  old  Gaverock.  '  We  must  get  on 
our  way.' 

'  But  I  do  mind  them,'  answered  Eose,  *  not  only  for  their  own 
beautiful  sakes,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  those  who  gave  them  to  me.' 

Dennis  approached.  He  said  nothing,  but  held  out  the  bunches. 
He  had  found  them  in  the  snow. 

'  Oh,  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Penhalligan,'  said  Eose,  looking  at 
him  and  smiling,  but  somewhat  timid  still.  '  There  is  no  end  to 
the  favours  you  do  me.  You  recover  me  out  of  the  snow,  and  will 
not  suffer  my  sweet  namesakes  to  lie  and  perish  in  it.' 

'  Are  all  the  cloaks  and  wraps  in  ?  '  asked  Gaverock.  '  Come, 
Rose,  we  cannot  spend  the  night  here.' 

*  Yes,  Guardy,  I  believe  so.     I  am  ready.' 

4  Then  get  in  yourself.' 

She  stepped  into  the  chaise  ;  then,  opening  the  window,  put 
out  her  hand.  '  Good  night,  Mr.  Dennis,'  she  said  in  her  prettiest 
tones.  '  You  have  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness.  I  shall  never 
forget  this  night.' 

'  Drive  on,'  said  Gaverock. 

Then  the  yellow  glare — the  little  of  colour  there  was  in  that 
waste  of  white  and  black — moved  forward,  and  Dennis  Penhalligan 
was  left  in  the  road  looking  after  the  carriage.  Though  steeped 
in  his  own  trouble,  he  started  as  he  noticed  a  figure,  which  he 
thought  was  that  of  the  pedlar,  crouched  behind  the  carriage, 
clinging  on  to  the  springs.  In  the  moonlight  he  could  not  make 
out  the  nature  of  the  coat,  but  his  doubt  ceased  when  he  saw  the 
shadow  of  the  dog  pursuing  the  barouche.  The  white  dog  with 
spots  was  itself  scarce  distinguishable  against  the  snow  and  stony 
ground,  but  its  shadow  was  black  and  defined.  Dennis  clasped 
his  hands  and  moaned. 

'  Would  to  God  we  had  both  been  dashed  against  these  stone 
posts,  and  the  life  crushed  out  of  us  !  Always  too  late  for  luck  ! 
The  prize  is  out  of  my  reach.  Healing,  rest,  happiness,  are  for 
others,  not  for  me.  While  I  am  coming,  another  steppeth  down 
before  me.  Pas  de  chance  I  Pas  de  chance  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    FEATHERSTOXES. 

WHEN  the  hero  of  a  novel  falls  overboard,  is  wrecked,  or 
plunges  off  a  cliff  into  the  sea,  unless  he  be  produced  within  a  few 
chapters  with  his  nose  eaten  off  by  fish  and  his  eyes  pecked  out 
by  seagulls,  the  reader  may  be  certain  that  he  will  turn  up  unhurt 
somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  book.  Constantino  Gaverock,  it 
is  true,  is  not  our  hero — indeed,  we  have  no  hero  ;  but  he  is  an 
important  personage  in  our  tale,  and  as  we  have  not  shown  his  bones 
in  process  of  transformation  into  coral,  nor  his  eyes  into  pearls, 
nor  as  undergoing  any  kind  of  sea-change,  the  reader  expects  to  see 
him  again.  Indeed,  we  gave  the  reader  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  not  be  drowned,  for  we  expressly  stated  that  he  was 
launched  from  the  keel  of  the  '  Mermaid,'  with  two  stone  jars  lashed 
about  him,  from  which  the  spirits  had  been  emptied,  and  which 
were  corked  full  of  air.  Now,  anyone  with  a  particle  of  intelligence 
must  know  that  a  man  thus  buoyed  cannot  sink. 

Constantine  did  not  sink.  On  the  contrary,  he  floated  like  a 
bubble,  and  was  driven  by  the  waves  against  the  black  cutter 
which  old  Gaverock  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  rover  Featherstone. 
The  men  on  board  the  vessel  saved  him,  but  not  before  he  had 
been  beaten  against  the  side  and  was  so  stunned  and  bruised  as 
to  be  unconscious  that  he  was  in  safety. 

Constantine  did  not  recover  consciousness  till  he  was  brought 
to  laud  and  had  been  in  bed  for  three  days.  He  did,  indeed, 
occasionally  open  his  eyes,  when  roused  to  take  food,  but  he  closed 
them  again,  and  dropped  off  into  sleep.  His  head  had  struck 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  he  was  suffering  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  He  dimly  saw  figures  about  his  bed,  and  was  aware  that 
he  was  in  bed,  but  he  felt  no  interest  to  know  who  visited  him,  or 
where  he  was,  or  why  he  was  there. 

On  the  third  day,  he  woke  from  his  stupor  and  looked  about 
him.  He  was  in  a  strange  room.  He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
for  better  inspection.  The  room  was  large,  with  coved  ceiling. 
There  was  a  fireplace  in  which  a  fire  of  sea-coal  was  burning ;  in 
the  corner  was  a  spinet.  The  sun  was  shining  in  through  the 
window,  and  he  could  see  through  the  latticed  panes  into  a  little 
court.  Above  the  roof  opposite  were  tree-tops,  curled  and  leafless. 
He  thought,  on  seeing  this,  'I  am  somewhere  near  the  coast.' 
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Whilst  he  was  wondering  and  looking  about  him,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  man  of  about  thirty  entered,  very  tall,  grave,  with 
dark  hair  and  large  hazel  eyes ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  dark  suit, 
knee  breeches  and  blue  worsted  stockings,  like  a  farmer. 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  better,'  he  said  in  a  quiet,  precise  tone. 
'  I  supposed  you  would  recover  consciousness  to-day — if  at  all. 
The  Lord  be  praised !  I  am  glad,  and  I  am  thankful.' 

4  Not  more  than  I,'  said  Constantine.  '  But  where  the  devil 
ami?' 

'Hush  !'  said  the  man  gravely.  'It  is  not  through  the  agency 
of  Satan  that  you  are  here  ;  it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvel- 
lous in  our  eyes.' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  where  I  am,  and  how  I  came  here,'  said 
Constantine.  He  spoke  with  a  raised  tone,  for  he  noticed  that 
the  man  was  slightly  deaf;  he  noticed  it  from  the  way  in  which 
he  turned  the  side  of  his  head  to  him  when  he  spoke,  and  from 
the  intent,  distressed  expression  of  his  face,  as  he  listened  to  catch 
what  was  said. 

'  You  are  at  Marsland,'  answered  the  man, '  you  are  our  guest ; 
our  name  is  Featherstone — Featherstone  of  Marsland.'  A  slight 
colour  rose  to  his  face,  and  a  look  of  annoyance  crossed  it.  '  Un- 
fortunately the  name  is  known  along  the  coast.  If  you  come  from 
these  parts  you  may  have  heard  it — not  spoken  of  with  honour. 
The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.  Of  the  Lord's  mercies,  however,  we  are  not  utterly 
destroyed  for  the  iniquities  of  our  parents ;  and  perhaps,  in  His 
pity,  He  suffers  the  children  to  expiate  by  a  blameless  life,  and  by 
love  and  charity  and  prayer,  for  the  sins  of  former  generations.' 

Constantine  turned  red  and  white.  He  was  in  the  house  of  a 
man  whose  father  or  uncle,  he  knew  not  which,  had  been  killed  by 
his  own  father. 

1  You  were  out  in  the  terrible  storm  which,  I  fear,  sent  many 
poor  fellows  to  their  last  account,'  Mr.  Featherstone  went  on. 
'  Your  boat  and  ours  were  close  neighbours  for  some  way  ;  when 
yours  capsized  we  picked  you  up.  You  were  unconscious.  But 
I  must  not  speak  to  you  more,  newly  restored.  One  thing  only 
I  ask.  Put  your  hands  together,  as  you  cannot  kneel,  and  conse- 
crate to  heaven  your  first  returning  thoughts.' 

Then  the  grave  man  withdrew. 

When  he  was  gone,  Constantine  lay  quiet,  with  his  face  to 
the  wall,  thinking.  He  was  awkwardly  situated.  He  had  got  into 
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the  house,  of  all  others,  he  would  least  like  to  find  himself 
in.  Whereabouts  he  was  he  did  not  exactly  know.  Marsland 
was  somewhere  on  the  coast  between  Hartland  and  Padstow 
Point,  he  supposed,  but  he  had  never  before  heard  the  name. 
Whether  it  was  in  Cornwall  or  Devon  he  did  not  know.  It  cer- 
tainly could  be  nowhere  near  his  own  home,  or  he  would  have  heard 
of  it.  As  for  old  Featherstone,  whom  his  father  had  spiked,  he 
was  known  all  along  the  coast,  and  had  his  kitchens  and  cellars 
near  every  accessible  bay,  but  he  had  never  heard,  that  he  remem- 
bered, where  Featherstone's  house  was.  He  had  been  as  ubiqui- 
tous as  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

Constantine  could  not  think  for  long.  His  head  was  painful, 
and  his  thoughts  began  to  wander  when  he  tried  to  concentrate 
them. 

Presently  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  young  lady  entered, 
dressed  in  grave  colours,  but  with  a  fresh  and  rosy  face  and 
pleasant,  kindly  expression.  She  had  dark  hair,  and,  what  goes 
so  charmingly  with  that,  violet  blue  eyes.  She  had  some  needle- 
work in  her  hands.  She  seated  herself  in  the  window  and  sewed. 
Constantine  watched  her.  He  thought  her  very  pretty.  There 
was  a  purity  and  innocence  in  her  face  which  were  more  attractive 
than  her  beauty.  Beautiful  she  properly  was  not,  as  her  features 
were  not  regular,  but  her  face  was  agreeable.  The  young  man 
saw  a  likeness  in  her  to  the  man,  and  concluded  that  she  must 
be  his  sister,  not  his  wife.  His  features  were  much  more  pro- 
nounced and  regular  than  hers.  He  had  a  strongly  characterised 
aquiline  nose,  dark  eyebrows,  and  rather  sunken  eyes.  She  had 
not  the  same  sort  of  nose,  nor  as  heavy  brows,  yet  there  was  an 
unmistakable  family  resemblance  between  them. 

She  saw  that  he  was  watching  her,  and  looked  round  smiling. 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  better,'  she  said,  in  a  gentle  voice  with  a 
Cornish  intonation ;  '  we  have  been  very  anxious  about  you.  -  We 
thought,  if  you  did  not  rouse  to-day,  you  would  not  rouse  at  all. 
And  now,  you  must  not  talk,  or  trouble  your  poor  head  about  any- 
thing you  see  or  hear.  Kest  and  be  thankful.  I  am  Juliot,  Paul 
Featherstone's  sister,  and  your  nurse.' 

'  I  am  fond  of  music,'  said  Constantine.  *  It  would  be  the  best 
medicine  for  me  if  you  would  play  me  something.'  She  threw 
down  her  needlework  at  once,  and  went  to  the  spinet,  opened  it, 
and  played,  *  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.' 

At  the  first  notes,  a  rich  deep  bass  voice  rose  from  the  court 
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outside,    singing   the  psalm,  and  Juliet's    sweet,  untaught,  but 
musical  voice  sang  also. 

When  the  psalm  was  done,  Constantine  said, '  I  thank  you.  Can 
you  sing  me  something  else  ?  I  should  like  something  of  Mozart.' 

*  I  don't  know  him,'  said  Juliot.     '  I  play  mostly  sacred  music. 
My  brother  does  not  care  for  any  other.     I  can  play  you  some  of 
Tallis  or  Purcell.' 

'Anything,'  said  Constantine;  'but  it  is  not  very  lively; 
perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  more  soothing.' 

'  My  brother  Paul  likes  psalm  tunes  most  of  all,' she  said, '  and 
so  I  play  more  psalm  tunes  than  anything  else.  I  can  play  and 
sing  Jackson's  "  Te  Deum  "  if  you  like,  and  "  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair." ' 

'  What  sort  of  music  do  you  like  best,  yourself  ? '  asked 
Constantine. 

'I!'  exclaimed  Juliot,  modestly  colouring — 'I — oh  I — I  do 
not  know.  I  never  considered.  Of  course  I  like  that  which 
pleases  Paul  best.' 

'  Does  Mr.  Featherstone  object  to  your  playing  other  than 
sacred  music  ? ' 

*  Oh    no,'  answered  Juliot  frankly,  turning  her  honest  face, 
and  looking  fall  at  him  out  of  her  frank  violet  eyes,  *  not  at  all. 
Paul  is  not  a  Methodist.     I  can  play  gavottes  and  quadrilles  ; 
and  he  and  I  sing  together  Jackson's  pretty  duet,  "  Time  has  not 
thinned  thy  flowing  hair."     But  he  says  that  no  music  speaks  to 
his  heart  like  the  old  psalm  tunes.     Whenever  Paul  is  fretted 
about  anything  or  has  met  with  annoyance,  I  can  always  bring  his 
gentle,  sweet  look  back  on  his  dear  face  with  a  psalm  tune. 
When  I  saw  that  you  were  awake  and  looking  a  little  troubled, 
I  played  the  "  Old  Hundredth."     I  thought  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  you  as  it  does  on  my  brother.' 

*  Is  he  married  ?  '  asked  Constantine. 

'  Paul  married  ! '  echoed  Juliot,  and  laughed.  *  I  cannot  fancy 
him  with  a  wife.  And  yet  she  would  be  a  happy  woman  who  won 
him,  for  Paul  is  the  gentlest  of  men.  The  animals  all  love  him. 
When  he  goes  out  on  the  cliffs,  the  gulls  come  round  him  in 
flights;  and  the  sheep  run  to  him  when  he  appears  on  a  common. 
As  for  the  cows  and  horses — I  am  sure  they  adore  him.  I  never 
hurt  an  animal,  that  I  know,  but  they  will  not  come  to  me  as  they 
go  to  Paul.  The  people  round  look  on  him  as  someone  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  come  to  him  to  have  their  arms  and  legs 
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struck  when  suffering  from  swellings,  and  they  bring  him  kerchiefs 
to  bless,  when  anyone  has  cut  himself  in  the  hay  or  corn  field, 
that  he  may  stop  the  flow  of  blood.' 
'  But — does  this  succeed  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  it  does.  Paul  would  not  do  it  else.  But  he  is  very 
humble,  and  it  pains  him  if  anyone  says  it  is  because  he  is  so 
good.  I  think  that  is  the  reason.  He  thinks  that  it  is  given  him 
that  he  may  do  a  little  good  to  make  up  for  the  great  wrongs  done 
to  men,  and  the  sins  committed  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  our 
grandfather — Eed  Featherstone.' 

'  I  do  not  know  quite  where  I  am.  Am  I  in  Devon,  or  Cornwall, 
or  in  Wales  ?  ' 

'  You  are  in  Devon.  This  is  the  parish  of  Welcombe.  Our  little 
Marsland  brook  runs  down  to  the  sea  and  divides  the  counties 
and  the  parish  from  Morwenstowe.  We  have  a  little  harbour  : 
it  is  the  only  bay  in  which  in  decent  weather  a  boat  may  run  in 
and  be  safe.  We  keep  a  boat  there.  Paul  is  very  particular  about 
his  boat.  It  is  the  old  cutter  that  our  grandfather  had.  When 
there  is  a  storm,  my  brother  is  on  the  look-out  to  help  distressed 
vessels,  and  save  those  who  are  in  peril.  Paul  is  so  good.  He 
was  returning  from  Hayle,  where  he  had  some  business,  when  he 
saved  you,  not  so  far  out  from  Black  Eock,  where  the  people  say 
the  spirit  of  our  poor  uncle  is  engaged  weaving  ropes  of  sand.  At 
one  time  we  heard  a  great  many  stories  about  what  went  on  in  his 
time ;  of  his  wickednesses,  of  how  he  wrecked  vessels,  and  murdered 
the  crews  when  washed  ashore,  and  of  how  he  plundered  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Wales.  But  now  we  are  told  nothing ;  the 
people  know  that  it  distresses  my  brother  to  hear  these  tales.  It 
is  now  about  forty  years  since  he  was  killed.  If  ever  there  was 
a  case  of  murder,  that  was  one — a  man  called  Gaverock  ran  him 
through  with  an  old  spear  whilst  he  sat  in  the  sun  on  a  rock  warm- 
ing himself.  It  was  a  treacherous  and  cruel  act,  though  I  admit  my 
poor  uncle  deserved  his  death.  People  say  he  wilfully  wrecked 
vessels,  and  if  the  sailors  and  passengers  swam  ashore  he  killed 
them  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  this ;  I  think  this  is  an  exaggeration. 
Do  not  talk  to  Paul  about  his  uncle ;  he  cannot  endure  it.' 

Just  then  Paul  Featherstone  came  in. 

'  You  are  not  overstraining  our  patient's  attention  ?' said  he. 
'  Kemember,  he  must  be  spared.' 

'  Paul,  I  have  been  telling  him  where  he  is — he  did  not  quite 
understand.' 
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'  You  are  in  Marsland  in  Welcombe,'  said  Mr.  Featherstone, 
'  and  you  will  also  find  a  Welcome  in  Marsland.'  He  turned  to  his 
sister.  'I  am  making  a  joke,  Juliot.' 

'  So  I  hear.     You  are  very  humorous,  Paul.' 

'  Will  you  bring  up  the  beef  broth  for  our  friend  ?  '  said  Paul 
Featherstone  ;  *  I  believe  it  is  quite  ready.' 

'  I  hope  my  sister  has  not  made  you  talk  more  than  your 
strength  can  bear  ?'  said  Mr.  Featherstone,  addressing  Constantine. 

*  Not  at  all ;  she  has  been  speaking  to  me,  and  playing  and 
singing  for  my  pleasure.' 

*  Juliot  is  always  ready  to  do  a  kindness.     Her  heart  overflows 
with  goodnes.       In  Welcombe,  near  the  church  is  a  holy  well 
to  which  peopk    ^ame  in  Catholic  times  for  the  blessed  water  that 
healed  infirmities  and  cleared  eyes  of  the  scales  that  covered  them. 
The  parish  takes  its  name  from  this  well.     It  never  fails.     The 
limpid  spring  never  diminishes,  never  runs  dry,  and  all  the  way 
down  to  the  sea,  whither  its  waters  run,  the  grass  is  green  and 
flowers  bloom.     My  sister  Juliot's  heart  is  a  better  holy  well  than 
that.    It  also  never  fails,  and  whithersoever  its  influence  reaches  it 
bears  healing,  strength,  and  beauty  and  love.     I  am  glad  you  are 
here,  to  know  Juliot.     Do  not  raise  your  voice  to  speak  to  me.     I 
can  hear,  and  you  will  weary  yourself  with  the  effort.' 

*  I   cannot   sufficiently  thank   you   for   your   kindness,'   said 
Constantine. 

'  Oh,  I  do  nothing.  My  sister  thinks  and  cares  for  you.  I 
am  only  her  servant,  and  do  what  she  designs.  I  am  the  hand 
that  executes  what  her  head  and  heart  devise.  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  wanting  in  courtesy  if  I  ask  your  name.' 

( Gaverock,'  answered  Constantine  after  a  pause,  and  with 
some  nervousness. 

'  Rock,'  said  Mr.  Featherstone,  who  had  not  caught  the  full 
name.  '  Now  that  is  indeed  curious,  that  the  Rock  should  come  to 
the  Stone,  whereas  generally  the  stone  comes  from  the  rock.  Our 
name,'  he  explained,  '  is  Feather-stone.' 

Just  then  Juliot  came  in,  bearing  a  bowl  of  soup  on  a  tray. 

4  Sister,'  said  Paul,  turning  to  her, '  our  patient,  whom  by  God's 
providence  we  have  been  able  to  help,  is  called  Rock.  Mr.  Rock — 
my  sister,  Miss  Featherstone.  Juliot,  I  have  made  a  joke.  I 
have  said  that  now  the  rock  has  come  to  the  stone  instead  of  the 
stone  proceeding  from  the  rock.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  Paul,  how  clever  and  humorous  you  are ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MARSLAXD. 

MARSLAND  HOUSE  was  built  by  William  Atkyns  in  1656,  as  a 
stone  in  the  wall  testifies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
delightful  specimens  of  a  small  gentleman's  house  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  we  know.  Not  that  it  has  architectural  adorn- 
ment. Of  that  it  is  absolutely  free,  but  that  it  remains  to  this  day 
perfectly  untouched.  It  stands  as  it  was  when  built,  without  an 
addition,  and  without  a  stone  of  the  structure  having  been  thrown 
down.  An  avenue  leads  to  a  little  gatehouse  that  closes  with 
strong  oak  doors.  In  this  gatehouse  lived  the  porter,  with  a  peep- 
hole to  command  the  avenue,  and  windows  to  light  him,  opening 
into  the  first  court — quadrangle  it  is  not,  but  an  oblong  court,  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  house.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east,  and  the 
face  of  the  house  is  to  the  east,  away  from  the  sea.  The  north 
side  of  this  court  is  closed  by  a  high  wall.  On  the  south  side  is 
the  wall  of  the  garden,  with  a  door  in  it ;  the  ground  slopes  rapidly 
to  the  south  into  the  glen  of  the  Marsland  brook,  and  the  garden 
takes  all  the  sun,  and  is  screened  from  the  sea-gales  by  a  dense 
wood  of  beech.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  facade  is  the 
immense  hall  chimney  forming  a  buttress,  one  side  of  which  is 
utilised  as  the  wall  of  the  porch.  The  front  consists  of  several 
gables  of  irregular  heights,  charmingly  picturesque.  If  we  enter 
the  porch,  we  pass  through  the  house  by  a  passage  one  side  of 
which  screens  off  the  hall,  and  the  other  the  kitchen  and  cellar  and 
buttery.  "We  then  emerge  upon  the  quadrangle  of  the  mansion, 
into  which  the  hall  also  looks,  westward,  and  in  which,  on  the 
north,  are  the  drawing-room  windows,  securing  by  this  arrange- 
ment shelter  and  sun.  The  west  side  is  formed  of  sundry  domestic 
buildings,and  the  south  side  is  occupied  by  the  servants'apartments. 
Marsland  Coombe  is  the  most  beautiful  on  this  portion  of  the 
north  Cornish  and  Devon  coast.  It  is  deep,  clothed  with  oak 
coppice,  and  opens  on  a  lovely  bay.  But  scarcely  a  tourist  who 
visits  the  coast  thinks  of  looking  in  on  this  gem  of  old  English 
country  life  and  architecture.  Since  visitors  have  frequented 
this  coast,  settlers  from  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  have  come, 
and  have  built  mansions — such  miracles  of  hideousness  that  the 
traveller  may  rub  his  eyes,  and,  looking  from  the  modern  to  the 
ancient,  ask  whether,  after  all,  we  have  progressed  during  the  two 
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hundred  years  since  Marsland  was  built.  At  the  present  day, 
Marsland,  like  so  many  other  mansions  of  the  gentry  of  a  century 
or  two  ago,  is  turned  into  a  farmhouse,  and  no  guide-book  calls 
the  attention  of  the  tourist  to  its  beauty. 

At  all  times  Marsland  was  out  of  the  way.  The  old  north  coast 
road  from  Bideford  to  Stratton,  which  is  as  ancient  as  British  times, 
runs  along  the  watershed  of  the  streams  which  empty  after  a  brief 
course  down  the  thousand  coombes  into  the  sea,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Tamar  and  Torridge.  This  watershed  is  a  long  back- 
bone of  elevated  moorland  within  sight  of  the  sea.  Between  it  and 
the  ocean  are  numerous — innumerable — deeply  cleft  valleys,  be- 
coming deeper  as  they  near  the  sea,  without  the  intervening  hills 
becoming  lower.  The  consequence  is  that  a  road  skirting  the  cliffs 
would  be  a  road  consisting  of  scramble  and  slide  up  and  down 
hills  as  steep  as  mediaeval  high-pitched  roofs.  Let  the  reader  look 
at  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  he  may  imagine  a  road  taken  across 
his  knuckles  to  represent  the  high  road,  and  his  fingers  with  the 
clefts  between  will  well  represent  the  conformation  of  the  land 
between  that  road  and  the  sea.  His  finger-ends  accordingly  figure 
for  precipitous  headlands  standing  out  of  the  ocean.  The  ravine 
between  his  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  the  middle  finger 
represents  the  Welcombe  valley,  near  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  little  parish  church.  The  fissure  between  the  middle  finger 
and  the  ring  finger  symbolises  the  Marsland  glen,  which  divides 
the  counties.  Halfway  between  the  knuckles  of  the  hand  and 
the  finger-nail,  on  the  slope  to  the  south,  lies  old  Marsland  House. 
The  valley  between  the  ring  finger  and  the  little  finger  is  that  of 
Morwenstowe,  and  the  end  of  the  ring  finger  is  the  splendid  crag 
of  Hennacliff,  rising  450  feet  sheer  out  of  the  waves.  The  high 
road  traverses  bleak  and  barren  moor,  where  the  stiff  clay  soil 
refuses  to  yield  anything  but  rushes  and  gorse,  and  this  dreary 
country  stretches  away  to  the  east,  and  in  it  rises  the  Tamar.  On 
the  other  side  the  coombes  are  fertile,  and,  being  sheltered  by  the 
folds  of  the  hills,  give  pleasant  pasture  meadows  and  leafy  coppices. 
To  the  present  day  there  is  no  inn  in  either  Welcombe  or  Mor- 
wenstowe, nothing  to  invite  the  traveller  to  diverge  from  the  high 
road  to  visit  these  glens.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  some 
seventy  years  ago,  this  angle  of  coast  was  as  little  visited  as 
Iceland,  and  those  who  dwelt  in  it  were  unknown  beyond  the 
moor  side  and  road. 

The  Atkyns  family,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  owned  the 
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estate  of  Marsland,  did  not  appear  at  the  last  heralds'  visitation  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  1620,  probably  because  they  did  not  hear  in 
their  isolated  nook  that  the  heralds  were  holding  inquisition  as  to 
who  were  gentle  and  entitled  to  bear  arms  and  who  were  to  be  dis- 
counted as  ignobiles.  But  though  the  Atkyns  family  did  not  then 
appear  at  Barnstaple  on  September  9, 1620,  when  the  heralds  held 
their  court,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  antiquity  and  the 
gentility  of  the  family. 

But  the  Atkyns  family  went,  as  nine  out  of  every  ten  old 
families  have  gone,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  telling,  and 
indeed  for  some  hundred  years  before,  Marsland  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Featherstones. 

Should  the  tourist  be  induced  by  this  account  to  diverge  from 
the  main  road  and  visit  Marsland,  let  him  look  in  the  side  of  the 
hedge  of  the  lane  descending  into  the  coombe,  and  he  will  observe 
the  entrance  to  one  of  Featherstone's  kitchens,  a  vault,  arched 
and  walled  with  brick,  filled  in  indeed,  but  still  structurally  un- 
injured and  readily  distinguishable.  In  it  he  hid  his  spoils  ;  the 
place  was  easily  accessible  from  the  house,  but  the  goods  were 
not  stored  in  his  house,  lest  on  a  domiciliary  visit  they  should  be 
found  by  the  constables. 

When  Constantino  was  left  to  himself,  he  considered  what  had 
taken  place.  He  was  not  sorry  that  his  name  had  been  mistaken. 
He  would  make  no  attempt  to  correct  the  error  into  which  Paul 
Featherstone  had  fallen.  Why  should  he  ?  It  would  do  no  good. 
It  would  only  give  annoyance.  It  might  cause  his  expulsion  from 
the  house. 

Constantine  took  the  world  as  it  went,  very  easily.  He  liked 
to  be  comfortable,  and  not  to  have  much  to  do.  He  was  averse 
to  the  roughness  of  his  father's  ways,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  be 
now  away  from  home.  Dennis  Penhalligan  had  given  him  three 
days  for  communicating  the  fact  of  his  marriage  to  his  father. 
The  time  was  now  past,  and  no  doubt  the  old  man  knew,  by  this 
time,  if  he  were  alive,  the  secret  that  had  been  kept  from  him. 
Of  his  father's  safety  he  was  not,  however,  sure,  and  he  resolved, 
without  saying  anything  to  his  hosts,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  on 
going  to  Bude  Haven  and  making  inquiries. 

Next  day  he  was  better  and  got  up,  but  could  not  leave  the 
room.  He  was  surprisingly  weak.  He  was  amazed  at  himself, 
how  his  strength  had  gone  in  a  few  days.  His  head  was  still  painful, 
especially  when  he  exercised  it,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  have  cold 
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compresses  applied.  Juliot  attended  him,  and  was  so  kind,  and 
earnest  in  her  desire  to  relieve  his  pain,  and  to  see  him  recovered, 
that  he  felt  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  his  weakness  and  suffering. 

During  the  ensuing  days  he  sat  up  longer  than  he  had  been 
able  to  do  at  first.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  Paul  Featherstone,  who 
took  every  opportunity  of  visiting  him  ;  but  he  saw  most  of  Juliot, 
who  brought  her  work  to  his  room,  and  sat  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon. 

'  You  will  not  see  Paul  to-day,'  she  said  once.  '  He  is  gone 
over  to  Stanbury,  which  belongs  to  us.  It  came  through  my 
mother,  and  Paul  has  to  go  there  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It 
tires  him,  as  he  must  ride :  there  is  no  driving  on  these  by-roads, 
and  Paul  cannot  ride  well,  it  hurts  him.  He  received  a  slight 
injury  when  he  was  young,  which  makes  it  painful  for  him  to  ride, 
and  it  is  too  far  for  him  to  walk  with  ease,  our  hills  are  so  steep. 
My  mother  was  a  Stanbury,  and  she  brought  the  estate  to  us.' 

'  Does  that,  then,  belong  to  your  brother  as  well  as  Marsland  ?  ' 

*  It  does  and  it  does  not.     Properly  it  belongs  to  me,  and 
Marsland  is  Paul's ;  but  it  does  not  matter — what  is  his  is  mine, 
and  what  is  mine  is  his.    There  is  no  mine  and  thine  between  us.' 

*  But  if  he  or  you  were  to  marry  it  could  not  go  on  like  this.' 
'  I  do  not  know.     We  have  neither  of  us  given  a  thought  to 

that,'  answered  Juliot,  blushing.  '  It  is  so  unlikely.  We  see  no- 
body. We  visit  no  one,  and  no  one  visits  us.  Paul  cannot  go 
far,  as  I  have  told  you;  he  is  not  very  strong,  and  it  hurts  him  to 
ride.  Besides,  the  ill-fame  of  our  family  through  two  or  three 
generations  has  cast  us  into  isolation.  When  Paul  and  I  grew 
up  we  knew  no  one,  and  no  visitors  came  to  this  house  which  bore 
so  bad  a  name,  and  so  we  have  lived  to  ourselves.  We  are  very 
happy,  and  quite  content,  and  want  no  change.' 

'  But  would  you  not  wish  Paul  to  marry  and  give  you  a  sister- 
in-law  ?  You  must  need  some  lady  friend  to  whom  to  open  your 
heart.' 

'  If  Paul  were  to  marry — but  the  thought  is  so  strange  I  cannot 
grasp  it — I  should  love  the  wife  he  chose  very  dearly,  for  his  sake, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  her.  I  keep  no  secrets  from  Paul, 
and  Paul  tells  me  everything  that  passes  in  his  mind.  I  am  sure 
you  never,  though  you  may  have  travelled  very  far,  you  never  met 
with  so  beautiful  and  sincere  a  mind  as  that  of  Paul.  He  is  so 
good.  He  is  a  little  too  trustful,  if  he  has  a  fault ;  he  believes 
that  everyone  else  is  as  good  as  himself.' 
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'  But  you  will  marry  some  day,  and  what  about  Stanbury  then  ? 
And  Paul,  how  would  he  like  to  have  that  cut  off,  after  having 
managed  it  with  Marsland  so  long  ?  ' 

'  Paul !  Oh,  Paul  would  always  do  what  is  right,  and  would  not 
have  a  wish  contrary  to  what  he  thought  was  right.  Besides,'  she 
said,  going  on  with  her  needlework  hastily,  '  the  thing  will  never 
be.  It  is  not  possible.' 

'  What  is  Stanbury  worth  ?  ' 

Juliot  laughed,  and  looked  round  at  him  frankly,  with  her 
pretty,  deep  violet  eyes — so  pretty  under  their  long  dark  lashes. 
'  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  an  idea.  I  do  not  suppose  my  brother 
even  could  tell  you.  It  is  a  nice  little  property,  and  the  Stanburys 
lived  on  it  for  many  generations.  They  were  not  great  people, 
like  the  Grenvilles,  and  Eolles,  and  Arundells,  but  a  very  long 
way  behind.  I  suppose  the  property  is  much  the  same  as  this  in 
value,  but  no  one  knows  less  about  these  matters  or  cares  less 
than  myself.' 

4  Why  does  not  your  brother  put  in  a  farmer  at  Stanbury  ? ' 

'  He  either  does  not  like  to  let  it,  or  cannot.  You  see,  Stanbury 
never  has  been  a  farm — I  mean  it  never  has  been  let.  My 
mother's  family  lived  there  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
Paul  hardly  likes  to  turn  it  into  an  ordinary  farmhouse.  Besides, 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  can  let  it  on  lease,  lest  I  should  marry — not 

that  it  is  likely — in  which  case '  She  did  not  finish  the 

sentence,  but  got  confused  and  red. 

'  I  understand.  Should  you  marry,  you  and  your  husband 
would  go  to  Stanbury.  I  do  not  suppose  Paul  can  let  the  place 
en  lease.' 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  a  few  moments ;  Juliot  sat  with 
her  needle  in  hand,  looking  out  of  the  window,  thinking.  Pre- 
sently she  broke  the  silence  with, '  I  wish  Paul  had  not  to  go  there 
so  much,  it  always  over-tires  him.  He  never  complains,  but  his 
eyes  become  sunken  in  his  face ;  then  I  know  he  is  over-done,  and 
has  suffered.  It  does  him  good  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  he  has 
enough  to  occupy  him  here,  in  looking  after  Marsland  Farm;  but 
the  journeys  to  Stanbury  hurt  him.  I  wish  he  would  get  some 
good,  conscientious  man  to  attend  to  the  estate  for  him.  He  has 
had  so  much  trouble  with  the  caretakers  he  has  put  in.  Some 
have  turned  out  drunkards,  others  have  been  dishonest,  and  the 
last  man  has  been  in  deep  with  the  smugglers,  and  actually  let 
them  store  away  their  run  goods  in  the  place.  Paul  was  really 
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angry  about  that.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  put  him  out,  but  that 
did  annoy  him,  and  no  one  about  sympathised  with  his  feelings, 
and  thought  he  behaved  very  unjustly  to  the  man,  when  he  gave 
him  notice  of  dismissal.  As  if  Paul  could  be  unjust!'  She 
held  up  her  head  with  a  pretty  pride.  '  No  one  but  I,  his  sister, 
know  what  it  costs  Paul  to  dismiss  a  man  from  his  service.  It 
costs  him  many  wakeful  nights.  He  turns  the  man's  conduct  over 
in  his  mind,  and  tries  to  find  excuses  for  him,  and  he  is  over- 
ingenious  in  doing  so.  But  even  when  he  finds  these  excuses,  he 
still  knows  when  he  must  give  dismissal,  for  he  has  to  consider 
the  example  to  others.  I  believe  it  gives  him  a  heart-ache  more 
than  the  man  he  turns  away.  I  hear  him  sighing,  when  he  is  not 
conscious  that  anyone  is  near;  and,  indeed, he  sighs  involuntarily, 
without  knowing  it,  when  I  am  present,  and  is  reproaching 
himself  for  undue  severity.  I  think  a  conscience  may  be  over- 
tender.' 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  said  Constantine.     *  The  hedgehog 
is  sensible,  it  does  not  coil  itself  up  with  the  prickles  inwards. 
Now,  shall  we  have  some  music  ?  ' 

She  put  down  her  needlework  instantly  and  went  to  the  spinet. 

*  Do  I  hear  Mr.  Featherstone  reading  aloud  in  the  evening  ?  ' 

*  Yes.     He  is  fond  of  books,  but  we  have  not  many.     He  is 
reading  now  Mr.  Brooke's  "  Fool  of  Quality."   Do  you  know  it  ?   My 
brother  is  very  fond  of  the  book.    It  is  in  six  volumes.    Sometimes 
he  reads   poetry,  Crashaw  and  Vaughan,    and   George  Herbert. 
If  it  would  give  you  pleasure,  he  would  come  up  here  and  read, 
and  I  would  come  also.     He  was  afraid  to  offer  it,  lest  it  should 
be  too  much  for  your  poor  head.     My  brother  wishes  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  make  you  happy  and  comfortable,  and — the  "  Fool 
of  Quality"  is  a  mighty  pleasant  book.     On  holidays  he  reads 
Nelson's  "  Fasts  and  Festivals." ' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

STANBURY. 

WHEN  Constantine  was  thought  sufficiently  convalescent  to  come 
downstairs,  Mr.  Featherstone  went  to  him  in  the  morning,  and 
laid  some  garments  on  a  chair  by  the  bed. 

*  Mr.  Kock,'  he  said,  '  you  have  conferred  on  my  sister  and  me 
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real  favours  as  well  as  affording  us  great  pleasure.     You  will  not, 
1  trust,  shrink  from  extending  your  kindness  to  us.' 

*  I — what  have  I  done  ? '  asked  Constantine,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
4  It  is  I  who  am  the  recipient,  not  the  conferrer,  of  favours.' 

*  Mr.  Rock,'  said  Paul  Featherstone,  'to  house  the  shipwrecked, 
to  nurse  the  sick,  to  minister  to  those  who  need  a  helping  hand 
through  poverty,  or  weakness,  or  accident,  is  to  my  good  sister 
and,  secondarily,  to  me  such  a  blessed  privilege,  that  we  cannot 
be  satisfied  till  we  have  added  to  our  pleasure  that  of  clothing 
those  who  are  deprived  by  disaster  of  their  customary  wardrobe. 
Whilst  you  have  been  confined  to  your  bed,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling  in  a  village  tailor,  and  he  has  fashioned  you  a  suit 
out  of  some  claret-coloured  cloth  I  happened  to  have  in  the  house. 
He  had  your  suit  in  which  you  were  wrecked  as  his  pattern,  and 
I  believe  you  will  find  it  a  decent  fit,  though  mayhap  the  colour 
of  the  stuff  be  not  to  your  liking.     As  to  your  linen,  Juliot  has 
cared  for  that.     You  have  seen  her  busy  with  her  needle  ;  she 
has  supplied  you  with  what  is  necessary.     Do  not  thank  me,'  said 
Paul  Featherstone,  holding  up  his  hand,  as  he  noticed  that  Con- 
stantine was  about  to  speak ;  '  it  is  we  who  have  cause  to  thank  a 
loving  Providence  which  has  put  the  opportunity  into  our  hands. 
We  live  so  quiet  a  life  here,  and  see  nothing  of  the  world,  that  a 
visitor  sent  us  is  a  friend  given  us,  and,  having  few  friends,  it  is  a 
delight  to  us  to  help  as  best  we  can  those  whom  God  bestows  on  us.' 

He  bowed  with  old-fashioned  courtesy  and  left  the  room. 
Constantine  got  up  and  dressed.  The  suit,  though  made  by  a 
village  tailor,  was  well  made ;  it  was  after  the  cut  of  his  garments 
got  in  Exeter.  He  stood  before  a  glass  and  looked  at  himself 
in  them.  He  was  pleased  with  his  appearance.  He  made  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man.  His  illness  gave  a  look  of  refinement  to  his 
face.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  and  he  was  never 
more  conscious  of  this  than  at  the  present  moment.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  pockets,  and  found  in  one  a  folded  and  sealed 
paper,  addressed  to  himself,  on  opening  which  three  bank-notes 
fell  out,  one  for  ten  pounds  and  two  for  five.  A  present  from 
Paul  Featherstone,  or  a  loan,  according  to  Constantine's  circum- 
stances. Not  a  word  accompanied  the  notes.  If  Constantine  had 
means,  he  would  repay  the  advance ;  if  he  had  not,  Paul  would 
never  ask  for  the  money — he  was  free  to  keep  it. 

'  What  nice,  simple  people  these  are  ! '  said  young  Gaverock. 
'  They  understand  what  a  person  wants,  without  forcing  him  to  ask. 
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This  is  what  I  consider  good  manners.  I  had  to  plague  my  father 
with  my  necessities  before  I  got  anything  out  of  him.'' 

The  moment  Constantine's  foot  was  heard  on  the  landing, 
Paul  and  Juliot  ran  to  his  assistance.  The  staircase  was  steep, 
and  they  thought  he  might  need  support  in  descending.  There- 
fore, each  gave  him  an  arm,  and  he  went  down  with  his  right 
hand  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  sister  and  the  left  on  that  of  the 
brother. 

He  noticed  that  both  were  flushed  when  they  conducted  him 
into  the  little  low-ceiled  hall.  They  were  flushed  with  pleasure 
at  getting  their  guest  downstairs,  and  seeing  him  so  much  im- 
proved in  health.  They  were  like  children,  pleased  with  small 
matters,  and  pleased  that  others  should  be  happy  and  well. 

By  the  hearth  was  an  armchair,  and  they  led  him  to  it ;  and 
when  he  was  seated,  Paul  clasped  his  hand  and  wrung  it,  and 
said,  '  I  shall  always  remember  this  day.  I  am  so  glad — so  glad.' 

Tears  came  up  into  the  deep  violet  eyes  of  Juliot,  tears  of 
sympathy  and  pleasure.  She  said  nothing,  but  Constantine  saw 
that  her  heart  was  with  her  brother's,  full  of  happiness,  because 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  come  downstairs. 

*  Juliot,'  said   Paul,  with   a  smile,  *  we  have  now  a  vested 
interest  in  Mr.  Eock.' 

4  Yes,  quite.' 

'  That  was  a  joke,  Juliot.' 

'  You  quite  sparkle,  Paul.     You  are  so  witty.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you,  Mr.  Eock,  on  such  a  joyful 
occasion,'  said  Mr.  Featherstone,  '  but  I  am  obliged  to  go  over  to 
Stanbury.  Perhaps,  when  you  are  well  enough,  in  a  week  or  two, 
you  will  accompany  me.  I  have  some  annoyance  there.' 

'  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  here  or  there,  now  or  at 
any  time,  command  me,'  said  Constantine ;  '  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  law.' 

Paul  shook  his  head.  *  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  law  here. 
I  would  rather  suffer  the  extremity  of  injury  than  prosecute 
anyone.' 

'  And  I  have  had  much  experience  in  farm  management.' 

*  That  is  another  matter,'  said  Mr.  Featherstone ;  '  and,  indeed, 
therein  you  may  do  me  great  service.     But  of  that  we  can  talk 
at  another  time.      I  again  apologise.'      He  bowed  himself  out. 
*  Juliot,'  he  said,  in  the  door,  '  you  will  entertain  Mr.  Eock  in  my 
absence,  that  the  time  hang  not  heavy  on  his  head.' 

17—2 
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Constantine  looked  about  the  little  hall  with  some  curiosity. 
It  was  very  plain,  with  a  slated  floor ;  a  little  dull,  as  both  windows 
looked  into  yards  enclosed  by  high  walls,  east  and  west,  and  the 
sun  was  not  shining  into  either.  Indeed,  the  sun  that  day  was 
not  shining  at  all.  A  long  oak  table  occupied  the  centre  with  peg 
holes  at  the  end,  showing  that  in  former  times  it  had  served  not 
only  as  a  table  at  which  to  eat,  but  also  as  a  shuffle-board  on  which 
to  gamble.  Over  the  mantel-piece  was  a  picture,  apparently  a 
portrait,  badly  painted,  in  a  black  frame.  It  represented  a  man, 
at  full  length,  but  the  size  of  the  picture  was  small.  Constantine 
looked  at  the  painting  and  was  struck  by  it.  The  man  was  repre- 
sented in  a  red  waistcoat  and  black  velvet  coat,  and  he  had  a  white 
spotted  dog  at  his  side.  He  wore  high  boots,  but  instead  of  a  cap 
had  a  strap  round  his  head  confining  his  thick  black  hair,  and  in 
the  strap  was  stuck  a  peacock's  feather,  where  the  band  was 
fastened  by  a  sort  of  brooch  with  a  white  stone  in  it,  probably  a 
Cornish  crystal.  The  features  were  pronounced — an  eagle  nose, 
and  arched  brows,  with  the  eyes  sunken  under  them.  The  mouth 
was  hard  and  the  jowl  heavy. 

Juliot  noticed  that  Constantino's  eyes  were  on  the  picture, 
and  that  it  excited  his  interest. 

'That,'  she  said,  'is  the  likeness  of  our  uncle,  the  wicked 
Featherstone,  who  was  killed  by  a  man  called  Gaverock.  He  was  so 
wicked  that  the  parson  would  not  bury  him  in  consecrated  ground 
and  read  the  service  over  him  ;  so  he  is  laid  just  outside  the  wall. 
Paul  thinks,  and  of  course  he  is  right,  that  the  shadow  of  his  evil 
influence  hangs  over  the  place  and  the  family.  He  quotes 
Scripture  to  prove  it ;  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  there  is  none  of 
the  sinful  nature  of  our  uncle  in  dear  brother  Paul,  who  is  as 
good  a  man  as  old  Featherstone  the  Eover  was  bad.' 

'  What  a  curious  fashion  for  a  head-dress  ! '  said  Constantine. 

4  Whether  he  wore  that  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I  dare  be  bound 
there  are  people  in  the  place  who  could  tell ;  but  Paul  does  not 
speak  about  the  old  Hover,  nor  does  he  wish  me  to  converse  with 
them  about  him.  The  subject  is  painful  to  Paul.  He  feels  it 
very  much.  I  have  thought — but  I  may  be  wrong — that  the 
plume  and  the  crystal  may  be  a  fancy  of  the  painter  to  express 
the  name,  Feather-stone.' 

'  I  see  that  your  brother  is  like  his  uncle,  except  about  the 
chin  and  mouth.  He  has  the  same  nose,  and  eyes,  and  brow.' 

'  But  nothing — nothing  whatever  in  character.' 
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'  Was  that  your  uncle's  spotted  dog  ?  ' 

'  That — yes.  The  dog  lay  down  on  his  grave,  and  never  left 
it,  would  eat  nothing,  and  died.  So  there  must  have  been  some 
goodness  and  kindness  in  the  old  Eover,  or  the  dog  would  not  have 
attached  itself  to  him.  When  the  dog  died,  it  was  buried  beside 
its  master — that  is,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  earth  by  his  grave, 
and  the  brute  was  laid  there.' 

About  a  week  after  this,  Paul  Featherstone  said  to  Constantine, 
*  Do  you  not  think  that  a  ride  would  be  beneficial  to  your  health, 
Mr.  Kock  ?  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  the  use  of  my  cob,  as 
much  and  as  often  as  pleases  you.' 

4  Thank  you,'  answered  Constantine ;  *  I  should  like  a  ride 
greatly.  If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  at  Stanbury,  to  take  a 
message,  or  to  see  whether  an  order  has  been  executed,  command 
me.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Paul ;  *  you  can  oblige  me  greatly.    The  roofs 
were  badly  used  by  the  gale,  and  I  sent  a  wagon  for  slates.    The 
masons  are  there,  and  should  have  reslated  where  the  roofs  were 
ripped.     The  water  has  been  kept  out  for  the  time  with  hurdles 
and  straw.' 

'  I  will  go  there  to-day.' 

'  And,'  continued  Paul,  '  you  may  inquire  of  old  Carwithen  if 
he  has  got  work.  He  has  acted  as  hind  for  me  hitherto — that  is, 
for  my  sister — Stanbury  belongs  to  her — and  I  have  had  to  dismiss 
him,  but  I  allow  him  to  remain  till  he  finds  a  suitable  situation. 
The  old  man  has  abused  my  confidence.  I  am  sorry.  I  liked 
him.  Ascertain  for  me  whether  he  has  heard  of  a  place,  and  I 
will  thank  you.' 

Constantine  enjoyed  his  ride.  The  air  was  mild,  the  sun  shone, 
and  the  sea  sparkled.  Lundy  Isle  was  full  in  view,  its  granite 
cliffs  white  in  the  sunshine.  The  leafy  copse-covered  coomb 
basked  in  the  last  warm  light  of  declining  autumn.  The  leaves 
were  russet  as  the  bosom  of  a  redbreast.  On  the  high  land  the 
gorse  still  bloomed ;  its  golden  flowers  were,  however,  sparse.  In 
the  hedgerows  the  long  glossy  hart's-tongue  ferns  were  unshrivelled 
by  frost. 

*  I  like  this  country,'  said  Constantine,  looking  round.    *  It  is 
more  homelike  than  Towan.     I  could  be  very  comfortable  here. 
It  is  not  quite  so  bleak  as  about  Padstow,  and  the  people  don't 
seem  so  rugged  as  my  father  and  his  set.' 

He  passed  Morwenstowe  valley  and  church,  and  ascended  the 
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hill  opposite.  He  inquired  his  way,  and  was  directed  to  Stanbury. 
4  Bless  my  soul ! '  said  Constantine,  *  what  an  out- of- the- world 
corner  one  is  in  here !  why,  one  might  spend  a  life  here  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  without  hearing  how  the  rest  of  the 
world  fares.  That  is  just  the  sort  of  life  I  should  like.' 

He  arrived  at  last  at  the  house :  it  was  small  and  comfortable 
and  unpretentious.  The  land  about  it  seemed  good.  '  One  might 
fare  worse  than  on  this  estate,'  said  Constantine.  Then,  as  a  man 
approached,  he  asked,  *  Are  you  Eichard  Carwithen  ? '  The  man 
was^  rough  and  old,  very  broad-shouldered,  with  haybands  tied 
about  his  legs,  below  the  knees.  '  Ay,'  answered  he,  '  at  your 
service,  Kichard  Carwithen  ;  and  you,  sir,  I  reckon,  be  Mr.  Eock, 
as  we've  heard  of  at  Marsland.  Will  you  come  in  and  have  a 
drop  of  something  to  keep  the  cold  out  ? ' 

'  Take  the  horse,  please,  and  I  will  go  round  with  you.  The 
master  has  asked  me  to  see  if  the  repairs  are  done.' 

*  The  master  ! '  repeated  Carwithen.     *  Stanbury  don't  belong 
by  rights  to  he  !     Stanbury  belongs  to  the  lady,  and  he  who  takes 
the  lady  takes  Stanbury.     More's  the  fool  he  who  don't  seize  his 
chance  while  he  may.'     He  looked  at  Constantine  and  laughed. 
Gaverock  coloured  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

*  Has  the  gale  done  you  much  harm  here  ? '  asked  he. 

*  Eipped  off  slates  here  and  there,  as  a  gale  be  like  to,'  answered 
Carwithen.     *  Providence,  that  cares  for  sparrows,  cares  for  slaters 
and  shipwrights,  and  makes  work  for  both  j  it  tears  the  roofs  away 
and  sinks  vessels  with  the  same  blast.' 

'  Were  there  many  wrecks  on  the  coast,  that  you  have  heard, 
in  the  last  gale  ?  '  asked  Constantine. 

Carwithen  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  Naught  to  signify,'  he 
said.  '  There  was  a  boat  washed  ashore  at  Bude,  the  "  Mermaid."  ' 

<  All  hands  lost  ?  ' 

'  The  skipper  came  ashore  all  right.' 

'  Any  more  ?  ' 

'  A  schooner  went  to  pieces  in  Widmouth — her  name  was  the 
"  Marianne" — just  off  Featherstone's  Eock.  I  reckon  that  was  the 
vessel  in  which  you  were.  Bound  for'  Bristol.  All  hands  lost 
but  you.  That  was  the  boat  you  was  in,  warn't  it  ? ' 

Constantine  paused.     After  a  moment  he  answered,  '  Yes.' 

'  I  have  not  heard  of  more,'  continued  Carwithen  ;  *  but  that's 
not  saying  there  were  no  more.  Us  don't  get  news  ^fast  here. 
I  knowed  a  case  of  a  vessel  laden  with  copper,  went  to  pieces  in 
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Tonacombe  Cove,  and  the  Morwenstowe  farmers  were  still  as  mice 
about  it  till  they'd  brought  up  all  the  ore  on  donkeys'  backs.  The 
neighbours  in  Kilhampton  and  Bude  knew  nothing  about  it  till 
the  bones  were  picked  clean.  That's  our  ways,  hereabouts.  We 
don't  talk  when  we're  eating.' 

'  How  many  acres  are  there  in  Stanbury  ?  ' 

'About  nine  hundred,  and  some  of  the  land  first-rate.  Come 
in,  sir,  and  have  a  drop  of  comfort.  You  drank  water  enough  when 
picked  up,  I  reckon,  not  to  want  any  of  that.' 

'  Have  you  heard  of  another  situation,  Eichard  ? '  asked 
Constantine. 

*  No,'  answered  Carwithen  roughly.  *  Stone  deaf  on  that  side. 
I'm  very  comfortable  here,  and  don't  want  to  go.  What  is  the 
sense,  I  ask  you,  of  Squire  Featherstone  taking  on,  if  I  do  lend 
a  hand  to  the  runners  ?  I  ain't  against  Scripture.  Show  me  the 
passage  that  condemns  smuggling,  and  opens  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  gaugers,  and  I  submit.  What  is  there  wrong  in 
smuggling  ?  Nobody  can  say.  It's  the  custom  of  the  country. 
Wasn't  Levi  an  exciseman,  and  called  away,  because  it  was  not 
a  fit  occupation  for  an  apostle  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  owned  a  boat  and  went  all  about  the  sea  and 
brought  across  nothing  but  fishes  ?  It  is  not  in  human  nature. 
It  is  not  credible.  I  should  have  no  respect  for  them  if  they  were 
such  fools.  Come  on,  sir.  I'll  tell  you  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Master  is  a  very  good  man,  and  great  in  Scripture.  So  am  I,  and 
because  he  can't  bring  down  a  great  text  on  my  head  and  floor 
me  touching  smuggling,  he's  so  put  out,  he  wants  to  be  rid  of 
me.  That  is  the  sense  of  the  matter.'  He  stopped  in  the  door, 
and  turned  again  to  address  Gaverock.  *  Now,  look  you  here,  Mr. 
Eock.  Them  two  is  a  pair  of  innocents.  Stanbury,  and  with  it 
as  sweet  a  turtle-dove  as  ever  were  hatched,  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  the  man  who  gets  Stanbury  will  know  better  than 
show  Eichard  Carwithen  the  door,  and  object  to  a  keg  of  brandy, 
real  cognac,  left  now  and  again  at  his  doorstep.' 

After  that  visit  to  Stanbury,  Constantine  rode  back  in  a 
meditative  mood.  '  What  a  fool  I  have  made  of  myself! '  was  the 
burden  of  his  reflections. 

On  reaching  Marsland  he  was  met  by  Paul  Featherstone. 

'  Rock,'  said  the  Squire, '  my  sister  and  I  have  been  considering 
during  your  absence.  We  want  to  ask  of  you  a  favour.  I  am  not 
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able  to  attend  to  Stanbury  as  I  ought.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
me  to  persuade  you  to  spend  the  winter  with  us,  and  to  look 
after  the  farm  for  me  ? — that  is,  for  Juliot — Stanbury  is  hers.  I  need 

hardly  say '     He  hesitated,  and  patted  the  horse's  neck,  and 

looked  at  the  mane.  '  We  will  not  ask  you  to  give  us  your  services 
gratuitously.  We  will  try  to  make  it  up  to  you — but  it  would  be 
doing  me  a  real  kindness,  and  Juliot  a  great  service.' 

*  I  shall  be  most  happy,'  answered  Constantine ;  '  I  have  no 
ties — anywhere.' 

(  To  lc  continued.} 
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I  WAS  told  that  I  could  hear  all  about  the  pensions  and  see  the 
old  pensioners,  if  I  liked,  by  going  to  the  central  office  at  28 
Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel;  and  thither  by  rail  and  road, 
across  the  river  and  the  bridges,  by  the  Strand  and  Fenchurch 
Street,  by  the  great  hospitals  and  the  crowding  City  streets,  I 
travelled,  to  find  a  narrow  archway,  a  steep  staircase,  an  outer 
room  full  of  girls  waiting  to  be  interviewed,  with  three  busy 
ladies  in  an  inner  room  sorting  out  various  requirements  and  their 
possible  remedies. 

I  had  to  explain  that  I  was  not  in  want  of  a  '  general '  or  of  any 
other  domestic ;  that  I  was  interested  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Pension  Fund,  and  had  come  on  the  secretary's  recommendation, 
the  secretary  being  a  friend  of  my  own  ready  to  vouch  for  my  in- 
tentions. In  about  ten  minutes  I  had  been  given  the  papers  and 
the  information  I  wanted  ;  I  had  been  taken  downstairs  again  and 
introduced  to  the  '  Almoner '  who  was  at  work  that  day,  and  who, 
without  further  preamble  or  difficulty,  shut  up  her  ledger,  took 
up  her  gloves  and  her  muff,  and  asked  me  to  come  at  once  and 
see  for  myself. 

There  was  something  that  reminded  one  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress in  the  rapidity  of  the  whole  proceedings,  in  the  directness  of 
everybody  concerned.  As  we  walked  along  my  companion  told 
me  something  of  her  interest  and  affection  for  the  good  old 
people  who  depended  on  her  so  much.  *  I  could  not  recommend 
a  more  agreeable  occupation  to  any  one,'  said  the  lady,  '  than 
to  become  Almoner  to  a  few  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  pensioners. 
They  are  so  kind,  so  droll,  so  grateful ;  it  is  like  going  to  see  real 
friends  to  go  to  them ;  one's  only  regret  is  that  there  are  so  few 
who  are  eligible  for  the  pensions  ! '  and  hearing  what  the  rules 
were,  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  anybody  was  eligible  at  all. 
In  order  to  be  elected  they  have  to  be  of  a  certain  age,  they  have 
to  prove  that  their  life  has  been  perfectly  provident  and  respect- 
able and  industrious ;  that  their  relations  are  doing  all  they  pos- 
sibly can  for  them  ;  that,  although  in  absolute  need  of  help,  they 
have  something  laid  by  or  subscribed  to  meet  the  pension  with, 
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so  that  there  should  be  sufficient  means  for  decent  support.  The 
rules  are  absolutely  strict  and  never  departed  from ;  no  pension 
is  to  exceed  4s.  a  week  to  each  person,  nor  to  be  granted  for  more 
than  six  months  at  a  time  ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  cost  of  its  dis- 
tribution is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  Committee. 

As  we  walk  along  together  by  the  winding  empty  streets 
between  the  shabby  houses,  the  Almoner  goes  on  to  tell  me  in  more 
detail  of  these  people  whom  she  has  known  and  cared  about  so 
long.  For  years,  she  said,  she  had  visited  one  dear  old  friend  in 
Brushfield  Street,  a  handsome  and  charming  old  man,  living  by 
himself  in  a  little  back  room.  His  name  was  Moore.  He  had 
been  a  stationer  and  well-to-do  once.  When  he  first  became  a 
pensioner  his  wife  was  still  alive.  They  had  been  married  for  years 
and  passed  through  many  trials,  failing  in  business,  coming  down 
in  the  world,  but  keeping  together  though  they  had  had  to  part 
with  everything,  including  the  '  family  plate.'  The  old  wife's 
death  was  sudden  at  last,  and  the  kind  Almoner  went  immediately 
to  see  what  she  could  do  for  the  old  man.  *  I  offered  to  lend  him 
money  for  the  funeral,  thinking  that  the  idea  of  the  pauper  burial 
would  be  repugnant  to  his  feelings,'  she  said.  '  He  positively  re- 
fused, saying  that  he  could  never  take  what  he  knew  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  repay.  I  was  always  glad  he  had  the 
pension  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Union.  His  was  just  the  sensi- 
tive, refined  nature  that  would  have  felt  the  surroundings  of  a 
workhouse  ward.  As  it  was,  he  was  contented  in  his  little  back 
room  with  his  independence  and  his  allowance  to  count  upon.' 
*  I  am  as  well  as  my  age  and  circumstances  permit,'  he  writes 
on  one  occasion  to  his  friend  and  confidante,  *  nor  must  I  omit  to 
mention  to  you  one  little  circumstance.  By  dint  of  a  little  extra 
economy,  partially  denying  myself  of  my  beer  and  tobacco,  I  have 
saved  about  eightpence ;  and  now,  thinks  I  to  myself,  now  I  will 
have  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  now  I  will  go  out  of  town,  now  will 
I  be  an  aristocrat  once  more.  So  I  yesterday  packed  up  my 
nose-bag  and  away  I  posted  down  that  noted  thoroughfare  "  Petti- 
coat Lane  "  to  Aldgate,  where  I  took  the  tram  (outside  of  course) 
to  Poplar,  and  from  thence  I  managed  to  crawl  along  to  Blackwall 
Pier,  where  I  enjoyed  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  river  and  the  sight 
of  the  boats  and  steamers  running  to  and  fro  thereon ;  and,  after 
smoking  my  pipe  and  resting  myself  for  two  or  three  hours,  I  re- 
turned home  by  the  same  route  and  reached  home  all  safe,  none 
the  worse  certainly  for  my  long  journey.' 
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Is  not  all  this  charmingly  told  ;  does  it  not  give  one  a  picture 
of  a  wise  and  calm  old  age  ?  That  pipe  of  peace  by  the  riverside, 
that  peaceful  old  man  quietly  watching  the  water  flow.  It  is  like 
the  story  of  Colonel  Newcome  in  another  walk  of  life. 

One  old  pensioneress  up  to  the  age  of  eighty  kept  a  small 
dame's  school,  and  used  to  sit  in  state  with  eight  or  ten  children 
in  a  long  back  kitchen,  said  the  Almoner.  It  was  a  picture  to 
see  her  in  her  high  cap  and  spectacles  surrounded  by  her  scholars. 
They  did  not  seem  to  make  much  progress,  but  were  sent  by  their 
mothers  as  it  was  so  much  more  *  select '  than  the  Board  Schools. 
My  companion  told  me  of  another  old  lady  living  alone,  who  had 
insured  '  herself '  against  catching  fire,  being  feeble  and  tottery, 
and  feeling  as  if  it  would  be  a  protection ;  and  I  heard  of  a 
third  who  had  lately  learnt  to  write  at  sixty-two,  and  who  had 
been  devoting  herself  to  poetry  ever  since.  These  and  many  other 
simple  facts  about  her  friends  did  my  interpreter  relate  as  we 
hurried  along,  by  the  bare  wind-swept  streets,  and  past  the  humble 
little  shop-fronts,  with  the  mysterious  Hebrew  inscriptions  set  up 
amongst  the  candles  and  lollypops  and  oranges. 

Down  by  Quaker  Street  and  New  Buildings  my  friendly  mes- 
senger leads  the  way,  till  we  reach  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder  of  a 
staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  lives  a  little  old  woman  of  eighty-three 
in  a  clean  airy  bedroom  with  cheerful  cross-lights,  with  birdcages 
and  flowerpots  in  the  windows,  in  which  trained  ivy  plants  are 
growing.  Everything  is  beautifully-clean  and  tidy,  the  plants  are 
all  doing  well,  the  birds  are  singing,  the  old  lady  was  sitting  down 
to  a  white  cloth  and  a  dinner  of  bread  and  dripping  with  a  beam- 
ing, friendly  face.  She  had  just  had  the  sweeps,  and  she  had  been 
cleaning  up  afterwards.  Everything  was  fresh,  pleasant,  and 
orderly — Christian  himself  might  have  been  glad  to  rest  in  this 
chamber  of  *  Peace.'  Though  the  old  lady  was  rather  shy  at 
first  of  speaking  about  herself,  she  became  more  talkative  little 
by  little.  She  had  been  a  widow  for  twenty  years.  She  never 
would  marry  again,  not  she — she  had  had  enough  of  it.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  old  woman's  thriftiness  and  cleverness ;  every- 
thing she  touched  seemed  to  go  right,  nor  was  she  too  old  to 
attend  upon  the  cobbler's  sick  wife  upstairs,  who  began  to  knock 
for  her  while  we  were  there.  *  Mrs.  Brown  heared  the  voices,  and 
thought  as  how  you  was  here,  Miss,  and  Mr.  Brown  he  wants  to 
know  if  you  could  please  to  get  him  the  book  of  "  Thoughts." ' 
Mr.  Brown  had  sent  a  waxy  number  of  the  shoemaker's  journal  for 
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the  Almoner  to  see,  turned  down  at  a  page  containing  a  description 
of  a  cobbler  who  had  gone  out  to  buy  his  Christmas  dinner,  and 
who  on  his  return,  to  his  wife's  somewhat  justifiable  disappointment, 
had  produced  a  copy  of  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts  '  instead.  This, 
he  said,  would  stand  them  in  place  of  many  dinners,  and  accordingly 
the  worthy  couple  had  read  the  poem  together  with  delight  instead 
of  dining.  No  wonder  Mr.  Brown's  expectations  had  been  raised  ! 
1 1  will  certainly  borrow  the  book  for  Mr.  Brown,'  says  the  Almoner 
doubtfully ;  *  I  hope  he  won't  be  disappointed.'  As  we  came  down 
the  ladder  the  old  hostess  gave  us  many  warnings  as  to  our  foot- 
steps, waved  many  cheerful  goodbyes,  and  ran  upstairs  again 
nimbly  to  her  sick  neighbour.  'Wouldn't  it  be  a  pity  to  send 
that  woman  to  the  workhouse  ! '  said  the  Almoner  as  we  walked 
away. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Lombard  Street  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  consists  not  of  palaces,  but  of  a  row  of  dolls'  houses 
leading  from  one  broad  thoroughfare  to  another. 

The  door — a  narrow  little  door  with  a  bright  brass  plate  and  a 
shining  white  step — was  opened  by  an  old  man,  who  looked  pleased 
to  see  his  visitor,  and  shook  her  shyly  and  warmly  by  the  hand. 
*  Walk  in,'  he  said.  '  You'll  find  her  up.  She's  in  her  cheer,'  and 
he  painfully  shuffled  before  us  and  led  us  into  a  back  kitchen  with  a 
broadside  of  window-panes,  and  various  arrangements  of  tidy  cur- 
tains and  recesses  to  keep  off  draughts  and  to  hide  the  uncere- 
monious details  of  daily  life.  A  tiny  little  stove  was  crackling  in 
the  corner  by  the  window,  various  pictures  from  the  '  Graphic ' 
were  nailed  upon  the  walls ;  chief  among  them  was  Millais's  '  North- 
West  Passage,'  and  the  head  of  the  old  seaman  in  the  picture  might 
have  easily  passed  for  the  portrait  of  our  host.  In  a  chair  with 
wheels  sat  an  upright  form  not  unlike  that  of  Britannia  herself 
as  one  has  seen  her  on  the  figure-head  of  a  ship— a  cheerful, 
massive-looking  woman,  with  an  indescribable  look  of  seaport  towns, 
with  earrings,  little  black  loops  of  hair  symmetrically  arranged, 
and  a  certain  confident  manner  which  set  one  at  one's  ease. 

She  received  us  just  as  a  well-bred  great  lady  might  receive  a 
stranger  guest.  There  are  members  of  the  upper  classes  in  White- 
chapel  just  as  much  as  inMayfair,  as  indeed  there  are  lower  classes 
in  both  places. 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Britannia  heartily,  *  I've  been  wanting  to  see 
you,  Miss.'  We  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it,  'Arry  and  I,  since  you 
was  here  last.  What  my  sufferments  has  been  nobody  but  my- 
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self  can  tell ;  if  it  wasn't  for  this  here  cheer  I  should  be  in  my 
bed — and  as  for  'Arry,  I've  'ad  him  that  bad  last  Toosday  he 

couldn't  move  off  his  back  ;  if  you  could  see  his  pore  inside ' 

Here  follow  details  of  Biblical  simplicity.  '  Well,  there  we 
was,'  she  continues,  *  and  I  couldn't  move,  nor  him  neither ;  and 
at  last,  when  a  neighbour  looked  in,  I  got  her  to  send  a  message 
to  my  da'ter  down  at  Bethnal  Grreen  to  ask  her  for  God's  sake  to 
send  little  Willie  up.  The  little  fellow !  he  come  at  onst ;  he's 
only  nine,  Miss,  he  did  up  the  fire  as  nice  as  could  be,  he  fetched 
some  coals,  he  made  the  bed,  he  put  the  water  on  to  bile.  You 
should  have  seen  him  ; '  and  the  big,  bright,  cheerful  brown  orbs 
filled  up  with  grateful  tears,  while  the  good  old  North- West  Pas- 
sage man  began  wiping  his  shaggy  eyes  with  the  back  of  his 
sleeve. 

*  Did  Willie  cook  your  dinner  ? '  asked  the  visitor. 

*  No,  bless  him,  he  couldn't  cook  the  dinner,'  cried  the  grand- 
mother, 'but  he  got  what  I  wanted,  and  1  could  see  to  the  cooking. 
I  can  make  shift  since  you  got  me  the  cheer,  my  dear ;  I  could 
get  out  if  I  had  any  one  to  push  me — 'Arry  can't,  poor  feller;  often 
and  often  I  longs  for  a  Black  Man  of  my  own  ;  as  I  says,  if  only 
I  had  a  Black  to  push  from  behind  I  should  get  about  and  see  to 
things  for  myself.     It  makes  all  the  difference.     Why,  you  rich, 
you  don't  know  how   to   live,'  continues  Britannia   reflectively. 
*  Yesterday  a  lady  come  in  to  see  me,  and  I  asked  her  to  get  me 
three-ha'porth  of  bullock's  brains — you  wash  them  in  three  waters, 
chop  them  up  very  fine,  add  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  little  parsley. 
Taste  it,  ma'am,  and  tell  me  if  that  ain't  a  good  dinner.  Don't  be 
afeard  of  the  spoon ;  it's  been  well  wiped  and  washed,  ain't  it, 
'Arry  ? ' 

The  courage,  the  goodness,  of  these  two  infirm  and  suffering 
people,  the  woman's  natural  fun  and  good-humour,  the  old  seaman's 
handsome,  kind  face,  their  welcome  and  interest,  seemed  like  a 
burst  of  cheery  sunshine  which  I  had  never  expected  to  find  in 
Whitechapel.  *  Wouldn't  it  be  a  pity  to  part  these  two  and  send 
them  to  the  workhouse  ! '  said  their  friend  again  as  we  walked  away. 
And  yet  my  article  would  not  have  been  written  but  that  the 
funds  upon  which  the  pensions  depend  are  all  but  exhausted ;  the 
moderate  income  of  TOOL  a  year  has  absolutely  failed  for  this  year  ; 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  expenses  of  the  distribution  are  entirely 
borne  by  the  Committee,  but  there  are  eighty-nine  pensioners 
depending  on  them. 
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The  little  history  sets  one  thinking.  In  the  Tower  Hamlets 
alone,  eighty-nine  just  people  are  to  be  found,  and  yet  the  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  to  keep  them  alive  ! 

The  facts  I  have  to  relate  are  so  simple  that  they  are  best  told 
simply.  The  fund  was  instituted  as  a  sort  of  reward  and  testi- 
monial to  old  people  of  industrious  and  frugal  and  provident  lives 
who  were  left  destitute  suddenly  by  the  abolition  of  parish  relief. 
It  is  known  that  in  many  parishes,  of  which  St.  Jude's  is  one,  out- 
door relief  has  been  done  away  with.  It  was  found  to  demoralise 
the  very  people  least  likely  to  be  in  want  of  help ;  in  some  cases 
the  more  a  man  worked  the  less  he  ultimately  received  ;  and  we 
hear  of  the  well-to-do  artisan  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  parish 
help  *  feeling  it  his  duty  to  give  as  little  as  possible  to  his  parents, 
because  if  he  did  little  the  parish  must  do  the  rest.'  Whitechapel, 
Stepney,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  Marylebone  all  came  to 
the  same  conclusion.  <  That  the  movement  is  a  good  and  a  whole- 
some one,  and  encourages  providence,  family  ties,  industry,  and 
forethought,  there  are  facts  and  figures  to  convince  all  who  will  give 
their  attention  to  the  subject,'  says  the  *  Daily  News  '  of  April  18, 
1883;  'only  let  it  be  clearly  stipulated  that  private  charity  is 
in  every  way  competent  to  deal  with  poverty  before  parish  help  is 
withdrawn.'  The  writer  goes  on  to  quote  the  late  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  with  equal  justice  and  directness  said  in  a  public  speech, 
*  Charity  can  discriminate  where  law  must  treat  all  alike,  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  more  legitimate  way  of  doing  good  than  the 
bestowal  of  small  pensions  on  old  men  and  women  who  have  led  a 
diligent  and  provident  life,  and  are  destitute  in  their  old  age 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  One  would  surely  wish  to  see 
these  blameless  paupers,  the  aristocracy  of  the  poor  as  they  have 
been  called,  relieved  from  the  need  of  asking  for  out-relief, 
and  maintained  in  decent  comfort  by  a  charity  which  is  honour- 
able to  the  recipient,  because  it  is  a  proof  of  the  donors'  respect 
as  well  as  of  their  compassion.' 

It  seems  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  this  abolition  of  parish  relief, 
but  let  us  listen  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  on  the  subject : — 

*  The  more  a  man  saves,  the  less  he  gets.  If  by  industry  and 
self-denial  he  entirely  provides  for  himself,  he  gets  nothing.  If 
he  spends  everything  at  the  public-house,  or  in  any  other  kind  of 
self-indulgence,  he  entitles  himself  to  the  full  measure  of  outdoor 
relief,  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  and  self-denying.  It  is  idle 
to  exhort  people  to  thrift  while  we  tempt  them  to  prodigality  by 
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such  powerful  motives  ; '  and  then  going  on  to  speak  of  the  Pen- 
sioners he  concludes  : 

*  I  do  appeal  to  you  to  support  a  Society  which  is  supporting 
and  helping  one  of  the  most  beneficent  movements  of  our  time, 
the  great  curtailment,  amounting  to  practical  abolition,  of  out- 
door relief.' 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  Mr.  Watts's  noble  fresco  of  Life  and 
Death  and  Judgment  was  put  up  in  Commercial  Street,  White- 
chapel,  where,  no  less  than  in  other  places,  such  things  should  be 
applicable  enough  and  familiar ;  but  one  can  well  imagine  that 
the  meaning  of  the  emblematic  figures  must  change  with  their 
locality,  and  be  different  in  Park  Lane  or  Belgrave  Square  and 
in  Commercial  Street.  There  are  some  of  us  to  whom  life  is  ease 
and  comfort  on  the  whole,  death  an  unmitigated  evil,  judgment 
at  the  best  but  a  plea  ad  misericordiam  ;  while  to  others,  again, 
one  can  imagine  this  life  to  be  a  very  heavy  load,  death  a  peace- 
ful rest,  and  judgment  meted  by  All-Wisdom,  perhaps  only  a 
benediction  after  all  upon  the  heads  of  the  long-enduring,  little- 
expecting  brothers  and  sisters  suddenly  promoted  from  their  back 
kitchens  on  earth  to  the  glorious  habitations.  Whatever  interpre- 
tation may  be  put  upon  Mr.  Watts's  allegory,  the  dwellers  in  St. 
Jude's  certainly  take  in  the  painter's  work  with  wonderful  apti- 
tude, and  with  an  unexpected  appreciation,  scarcely  less,  indeed, 
than  that  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  in  Mayfair.  If  Mr. 
Watts  thought  of  designing  another  picture  as  a  pendant  to  this 
one,  he  might  be  perhaps  inclined  to  depict  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wayfarers  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  district,  a  mighty  and  very 
powerful  being  for  whom  there  is  as  yet  no  name.  How  is  it  to  be 
described  ?  Justice  without  her  bandage,  Charity  holding  up  the 
scales  in  the  sunshine,  Hope  and  Faith  laying  down  their  para- 
phernalia in  order  to  visit  from  door  to  door  and  write  down  their 
statistics  in  a  ledger. 

In  the  district  of  which  Mr.  Barnetb  is  the  friend  and  rector, 
this  practical  and  energetic  genius  has  strangely  influenced  the 
older  attributes.  Charity  dwells  there  indeed,  but  she  weighs  out 
her  abundance  against  some  equivalent  of  hard  work,  and  helps  to 
keep  the  ledger,  and  balances  her  accounts.  Hope  returns  again 
and  again  to  the  struggling  district  and  points  to  her  divine  and 
immovable  anchor,  but  she  is  also  seen  waving  a  union-jack  in 
the  intervals,  and  encouraging  those  of  her  followers  who  are 
energetically  launching  boats  into  the  stormy  sea  of  troubles  all 
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around.  The  boats  are  of  every  shape  and  size  and  kind,  and 
among  them,  fighting  its  way  through  the  breakers,  goes  that 
helpful  little  lifeboat  which  we  may  christen '  The  Tower  Hamlets 
Pension  Committee.'  It  is  starting  for  a  great  black  barren  rock, 
called  the  *  Workhouse,  or  Union  Hock,'  to  rescue  certain  worn- 
out  old  travellers  who  have  been  cast  upon  its  beach ;  men  and 
women,  too,  who  have  faced  a  hundred  storms,  and  whose  honest 
old  hands  and  faces  are  seamed  with  hard  work,  but  their  strength 
is  gone,  though  their  courage  holds  out. 
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IT  was  curious,  because  the  prisoner  was  so  mild  in  his  manners, 
so  patient  of  correction,  and  so  exceedingly  polite  to  everybody. 
Yet  the  warders,  one  and  all,  were  agreed  that  they  did  not  like 
him.  It  was  very  curious. 

He  was  a  small  grey  man,  with  no  comeliness  about  him,  and 
as  lean  as  a  volume  of  minor  poetry.  When  on  parade  with  the 
other  prisoners,  he  hitched  up  his  left  shoulder  in  a  manner  that 
gave  offence  to  the  Deputy  Governor ;  and  in  his  prison  clothes, 
which  fitted  him  indifferently,  he  looked  as  awkward  as  a  man  who 
has  just  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  To  be  sure  he  had  an  eye 
of  very  piercing  quality,  and  a  habit  of  fixing  it  with  disquieting 
effect  upon  persons  who  addressed  him  brusquely  or  with  unne- 
cessary harshness ;  and  this  power  of  the  eye  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  offence  which  the  suave  and  gentle  convict 
had  given  to  the  warders  of  the  gaol. 

For  example,  a  junior  warder  whom  the  prisoner  had  summoned 
to  his  cell  one  night,  on  some  trivial  occasion,  told  his  brother 
officers  in  the  mess-room  afterwards  that  there  was  '  something  in 
the  look  of  Number  222  '  which  he  '  couldn't  make  out,  and 
couldn't  stand ; '  whereupon  divers  other  warders  confessed  to 
having  felt  a  similar  influence  in  the  presence  of  Number  222. 

Strange,  too,  that  his  fellow-prisoners  as  well  as  the  warders  made 
similar  admissions  to  one  another  touching  the  effect  which  had 
been  exercised  on  them  by  the  eye  or  the  presence  of  Number  222. 
One  said  that  he  felt  cold,  another  that  he  felt  '  queer,'  whenever 
Number  222  was  near  him ;  a  third  that  he  had  an  itching  sensa- 
tion in  his  leg,  and  a  fourth  that  he  had  the  shivers  down  his  back. 

More  remarkable  still  were  the  experiences  recounted  by  the 
convict  who  had  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  Number  222  at  meal  times. 
This  man  told  his  friends  (in  terms  which  would  be  intelligible 
only  to  readers  who  had  '  served  their  time ')  that  he  had  been 
moved  by  an  unaccountable  impulse  to  share  his  bread  at  dinner 
with  the  neighbour  on  his  right ;  though  he  wanted  the  bread 
himself,  and  '  didn't  like  the  look  of  his  neighbour's  eye.  For  a 
whole  week  he  resisted  the  impulse,  and  then  succumbed,  passing 
half  his  bread  over  to  Number  222,  who  took  it,  and  thanked  him, 
and  ate  it. 
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By-and-by  a  like  story  was  told  by  the  prisoner  whose  place 
during  meals  was  at  the  right  hand  of  Number  222.  An  impulse 
seized  him  at  dinner  to  share  his  mutton  with  the  man  on  his 
left,  and  he  obeyed  it ;  though  he  could  not  say  why,  for  he  never 
got  as  much  mutton  as  he  wanted,  and  he  hated  the  eye  of 
Number  222. 

Number  222  was  a  man  named  John  McGibbon,  who  had 
passed  into  prison  as  the  result  of  an  ingenious  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  pay  old  debts  in  a  new  way.  Being  of  a  genuine 
philosophic  temperament,  he  bowed  resignedly  to  the  inevitable, 
and  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could.  Amongst  his  relaxa- 
tions were  the  occasional  visits  of  the  chaplain,  a  fat  and  pleasant 
man,  who  would  listen  with  an  air  of  surprise  while  the  prisoner 
told  him  many  strange  tricks  in  cards,  and  the  profits  that  might 
proceed  from  the  skilful  manipulation  of  a  double  pack.  Not 
infrequently  the  chaplain  dissented  from  the  prisoner's  views  on 
card-playing,  and  on  these  occasions  Number  222  would  reply  that 
when  he  alluded  to  the  concealment  of  aces  in  the  sleeve  of  an 
experienced  player,  he  did  not  suggest  that  his  hearer  should 
resort  to  such  practices.  His  object  was  merely  to  expound  the 
possibilities  of  an  art  of  which  he  desired  that  the  chaplain  should 
never  become  the  victim.  '  Knowledge,  even  of  this  peculiar  kind,' 
he  said,  ( may  be  of  service,  sir,  to  the  best  of  us,  in  circumstances 
which  can  never  be  foretold.'  Sometimes  the  chaplain  was  dis- 
posed to  get  up  and  go  while  one  of  these  discourses  was  in  pro- 
gress, but  as  often  as  he  attempted  this  a  glance  from  the  prisoner's 
eye  drew  him  to  his  seat  again,  and  he  was  powerless  to  move 
until  he  felt  that  the  prisoner  by  his  own  will  released  him.  Thus 
the  chaplain  also  was  drawn  within  the  influence  of  that  mysterious 
eye. 

Extraordinary  things  began  to  happen  in  the  prison,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  internal  order  of  that  establishment  was 
less  strictly  kept  than  before.  This  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
prisoners  and  for  the  discomfort  of  the  officers. 

More  than  once  the  warder  whose  duty  it  was  to  ring  the  bell 
for  rising  in  the  morning  was.  half  an  hour  late  at  his  post.  The 
prisoners  slept  agreeably  during  that  half-hour,  but  a  very  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  subsequently  experienced  by  the  neglectful 
warder. 

The  chaplain  had  a  well-meant  but  tedious  habit  of  expanding 
his  Sunday  sermon ;  all  at  once  he  became  very  pleasantly  brief, 
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yet  it  seemed  that  his  brevity  was  quite  involuntary,  for  he  would 
stop  short  and  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the  very  middle  of 
an  argument. 

Curious  things  happened  to  warders  who  had  made  themselves 
unpopular  amongst  the  prisoners.  They  went  to  sleep  quite  early 
in  the  afternoon  while  presiding  over  a  gang  in  the  workshop ; 
they  forgot  how  to  count  their  men  on  parade  ;  they  shouldered 
their  rifles  upside  down  ;  they  made  pointless  jokes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Deputy  Governor,  which  he  greatly  disliked ;  they 
carried  prisoners  for  punishment  before  the  Governor  and  did  not 
remember  what  they  had  charged  them  with. 

Several  of  the  warders  laid  their  heads  together  in  the  mess- 
room,  and  said  they  believed  Number  222  was  the  source  of  all 
this  mischief.  They  agreed  thereupon  that  the  life  of  this  prisoner 
must  be  made  a  burden  to  him,  that  he  might  cease  to  exercise 
his  diabolical  powers  to  the  injury  of  the  warders. 

Now  in  this  prison  they  had  a  favourite  foolish  way  of  annoy- 
ing the  prisoners  by  ordering  them  downstairs  to  have  their  hair 
cut.  It  was  a  form  of  persecution  which  no  one  resented  more 
than  Number  222,  whose  hair  had  been  in  happier  days  his  chief 
personal  vanity.  His  intense  dislike  to  come  under  the  shears  of 
the  prison  barber  (who  always  made  what  he  called 'a  smooth  job' 
of  his  victim's  head)  was  known  to  an  assistant  warder,  who  laid 
his  plans  accordingly ;  and  having  his  gang  about  him  in  the 
tailor's  room  on  the  afternoon  following  the  discussion  in  the  mess- 
room,  he  presently  called  out : 

'  222,  take  yer  stool  and  go  downstairs  and  have  yer  'air  cut.' 

The  hand  of  Number  222  went  instantly  to  his  head,  and  felt 
it  all  over  in  a  slow  careful  manner.  There  was  not  one  particular 
hair  upon  it  that  exceeded  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Every- 
body in  the  room  knew  his  hatred  of  the  barber,  and  as  he  had 
been  cropped  three  times  already  in  less  than  a  month  it  was 
evident  that  the  order  was  a  mere  piece  of  gratuitous  tyranny 
on  the  warder's  part. 

The  warder  was  a  poor  creature,  with  weak  eyes  and  an 
irresolute  mouth ;  and  Number  222  in  his  unassuming  way  took 
the  measure  of  him  at  once. 

He  rose,  and  in  a  respectful  tone  requested  the  attention  of  the 
warder  to  the  extraordinarily  scanty  condition  of  his  poll,  adding 
that  it  was  with  regret  he  felt  compelled  to  decline  compliance 
with  the  order. 
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The  warder  sat  bolt  upright  on  his  perch,  and  looked  as  if 
something  had  snapped  inside  him. 

The  other  prisoners  were  no  less  aghast,  and  fell  to  wondering 
whether  Number  222  would  get  a  month's  bread-and-water,  or  a 
flogging. 

All  this  while  Number  222  was  gazing  quietly  but  fixedly  upon 
the  weak-faced  warder. 

The  officer  repeated  his  order  in  a  voice  that  began  in  a  roar 
and  ended  in  a  low  rattle.  With  the  eye  of  the  prisoner  riveted 
upon  it,  his  countenance  underwent  a  sudden  and  startling  change. 
The  eyes  grew  fixed  and  vacant,  and  all  the  muscles  stiffened  ; 
then  the  pencil  which  he  had  taken  up  to  write  the  prisoner's 
name  for  report  upon  his  slate  slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  he 
grew  rigid  on  his  seat. 

'I  think,  sir,'  said  Number  222  softly,  '  that  I  need  not  have 
my  hair  cut  to-day.' 

*  You  need  not  have  your  hair  cut  to-day/  replied  the  warder ; 
but  he  spoke  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

4  You  are  somewhat  sleepy,  sir.  The  afternoon  is  warm.  You 
had  better  enjoy  a  little  siesta,'  pursued  the  prisoner,  who  all  this 
while  had  not  removed  his  eyes  from  the  warder's  face. 

*  I  am  somewhat  sleepy.   The  afternoon  is  warm.   I  had  better 
enjoy  a  little  siesta,'  echoed  the  warder ;  and  still  he  spoke  like 
one  laid  in  dreams. 

*  That's  right,'  said  Number  222.     '  You  shall  go  to  sleep  like 
an  angel  in  a  moment ;  but  first  see  whether  you  have  any  tobacco 
and  a  newspaper  in  your  pocket.' 

The  warder's  hand  went  automatically  to  his  pocket,  and  drew 
from  it  a  tobacco-pouch  and  the  day's  journal.  He  laid  them  on 
the  desk  before  him,  then  his  head  fell  forward,  and  he  slept  like 
a  man  entranced. 

Number  222  walked  to  the  officer's  place  and  took  up  the 
tobacco-pouch  and  the  newspaper.  The  pouch  had  been  newly 
filled ;  an  even  distribution  of  its  contents  resulted  in  a  quid 
apiece  for  the  convicts,  and  each  man  received  his  morsel  and 
chewed  it  with  a  pale,  astonished  face. 

Number  222  then  took  up  his  position  beside  the  sleeping 
warder,  and  proceeded  to  read  aloud  such  items  of  intelligence 
from  the  criminal  tribunals  as  he  judged  most  likely  to  interest 
his  audience. 

There  was  a  signal  enormity  about  these  transactions  which, 
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when  their  astonishment  and  alarm  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
the  prisoners  were  not  slow  to  appreciate.  Few  articles  are  in  a 
higher  degree  contraband  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  than  news- 
papers and  tobacco,  and  to  chew  the  one  while  listening  to  the 
police  reports  in  the  other  constituted  a  height  and  excess  of  illicit 
felicity  such  as  seemed  cheaply  bought  at  the  price  of  prospective 
whippings. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so,  Number  222  folded  the  newspaper 
and,  having  laid  it  on  the  warder's  desk  beside  the  tobacco-pouch, 
returned  to  his  seat.  The  convicts  resumed  their  work,  and  silence 
was  restored. 

A  few  moments  later,  the  warder  awoke,  with  the  same 
suddenness  with  which  he  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  the  aspect  of 
his  face  and  the  air  with  which  he  glanced  over  the  room  showed 
at  once  that  he  was  utterly  oblivious  of  everything  that  had 
happened  since  the  moment  when  he  first  addressed  himself  to 
Number  222.  Seeing  his  newspaper  and  tobacco-pouch  on  the 
desk  before  him,  and  thinking  it  improbable  that  he  had  placed 
them  there  himself,  he  concluded  that  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  that  his  pocket  had  been  picked.  But  he 
held  his  tongue,  for  such  things  had  happened  before,  and  he  was 
much  too  intelligent  to  lay  a  charge  against  his  gang  which  he 
could  only  substantiate  by  inculpating  himself. 

If  Number  222  had  previously  been  a  man  of  mark  amongst 
his  associates,  he  basked  now  in  the  sunshine  of  a  fame  such  as 
no  prisoner  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  But  they  grew  desperately 
afraid  of  him,  concluding,  as  many  of  the  warders  had  already 
done,  that  he  had  dealings  with  the  father  of  night.  Mean- 
while, Number  222  conducted  himself  as  he  had  always  done,  with 
gentleness,  politeness,  and  good-humour,  and  continued  as  before 
to  earn  the  highest  possible  number  of  good-conduct  marks  per 
week. 

The  assistant  warder  whom  he  had  subdued  in  the  manner 
described  made  no  report  upon  that  affair,  because  the  remem- 
brance of  it  had  (by  some  occult  agency  known  only  to  his  subduer) 
been  utterly  effaced  in  him.  And,  odd  to  relate,  this  same 
assistant  warder  became  from  that  day  kindly  and  almost  affec- 
tionately disposed  towards  Number  222,  and  used  his  influence 
with  a  higher  officer  to  have  him  promoted  in  the  gaol. 

His  promotion  brought  him  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
a  *  principal '  warder,  with  whom  until  now  he  had  had  very  little  to 
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do.  This  was  a  small  sturdy  man,  with  teeth  like  tusks,  and  an 
acrobatic  agility  of  frame,  who  would  provoke  a  prisoner  into 
knocking  him  down  for  the  subsequent  satisfaction  of  procuring 
him  a  flogging. 

This  warder  no  sooner  had  Number  222  under  his  control  than 
he  hated  him ;  he  no  sooner  hated  him  than  he  resolved  to  incom- 
mode him;  he  no  sooner  resolved  to  incommode  him  than  he 
proceeded  to  put  the  resolve  into  effect. 

He  perceived  that  Number  222  was  a  man  of  mild  behaviour, 
and  one  who  might  be  expected  to  accommodate  himself  to  a  course 
of  corrective  treatment. 

He  set  him  dirty  little  tasks  of  a  superfluous  character,  and 
accused  him  of  breaches  of  the  rules  which  he  could  not  possibly 
have  committed.  When  on  duty  at  night,  in  the  corridor  in 
which  Number  222  had  his  cell,  he  would  hiss  softly  at  him 
through  the  slit  in  the  door  which  served  as  spy-hole,  and  would 
wake  him  at  midnight  to  say  that  he  had  his  eye  upon  him. 

4 1  thank  you,  sir,'  was  the  only  rejoinder  he  could  ever  obtain 
from  the  occupant. 

One  night  he  unlocked  the  door  with  a  snap,  let  himself  into 
the  cell,  and  said, '  I've  caught  you,  my  pippin,  have  I  ? ' 

'  At  what,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Number  222. 

*  You're  a-chewing  terbacker,  222,'  replied  the  warder. 

*  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  every  form,  sir,'  said 
the  prisoner. 

4  (ret  out  of  bed.  I'm  a-going  to  search  you,'  returned  the  warder. 

The  mild-mannered  prisoner  obeyed,  and  the  spiteful  warder 
made  a  pretence  of  searching  him. 

In  stooping  to  feel  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  the  warder's 
cap  rolled  off.  Number  222  quietly  bent  over  the  man's  head, 
concentrated  his  gaze  there,  and  breathed  hard  upon  it.  A  cold 
shiver  ran  down  the  warder's  back,  and  the  prisoner  understood 
that  this  man,  like  the  rest,  was  sensitive  to  his  influence. 

1  What  are  you  a-doing  ?  '  said  the  warder,  rising  up  quickly. 

The  two  men  confronted  one  another,  and  the  eye  of  the 
prisoner  seemed  as  though  it  would  pierce  the  brain  of  the  warder. 

The  warder's  glance  began  to  waver  and  shift,  and  his  whole 
mien  and  bearing  were  changed. 

1  What  is  that  you  have  at  your  side?'  said  Number  222, 
pointing  to  the  staff  which  the  warder  carried  in  his  belt.  His 
tone  was  no  longer  servile,  but  commanding. 
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The  warder,  however,  had  not  quite  lost  himself,  and  he 
answered  loudly,  but  not  so  loudly  as  usual : 

*  None  of  your  lip  now,  222.     I'll  run  you  in  for  this,  I  will.' 
Kunning  a  prisoner  in  is  the  euphemism  for  conveying  him 

to  the  punishment  cells. 

1  What  have  you  at  your  side  ? '  repeated  Number  222,  with  a 
calm  and  steadfast  voice. 

The  warder,  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  which  he  could  not 
control,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  weapon  and  answered : 

*  My  staff.     You  know  that  well  enough.' 

*  You  are  wrong,'  said  Number  222  quietly.     *  It  is  a  whisky 
bottle.' 

The  warder  plucked  his  staff  from  its  case,  and  looked  at  it  ; 
and  a  spell  seemed  working  on  him. 

'  You  see,'  observed  the  prisoner,  smiling,  'it  is  a  whisky  bottle.' 

'  It  isn't ;  it's  a  staff,  my  own  staff,'  the  warder  answered 
slowly  and  sullenly ;  but  even  as  he  spoke  a  dubious  look  crept 
upon  his  features. 

'  Examine  it  carefully,'  said  Number  222.     *  What  is  it  now  ?  ' 

*  It's  a  staff,  a  whis — ,  a  staff.     Yes,  it  is  a  staff,'  persisted  the 
warder.     Then  a  half-light  of  recognition  stole  into  his  face,  and 
he  added  cautiously,  '  But  it's  very  like  a  whisky  bottle.' 

1  It  is  a  whisky  bottle,'  the  prisoner  said  again.     *  Smell  it ! ' 
The  warder  raised  his  staff  to  his  face,  and  nosed  it  critically. 

*  It's  a  whisky  bottle  !     A  whisky  bottle  !     A  whisky  bottle  ! ' 
he  cried  delightedly,  and  made  as  though  he  would  uncork  it. 

'  Put  it  back,'  said  the  prisoner  imperiously  ;  and  straightway, 
but  with  an  appearance  of  disgust  and  disappointment,  the  warder 
returned  the  staff  to  his  belt. 

By  a  single  snap  of  his  fingers  Number  222  dissipated  the 
effect,  and  the  warder  knew  nothing  but  that  he  had  just  com- 
pleted a  fruitless  search  on  him  for  tobacco. 

'Mind  how  you  conduct  yourself,  222,  else  I'll  run  you  in,  I 
will,'  he  said,  as  he  quitted  the  cell. 

'Thank  you,  sir,  I  will  be  careful,'  answered  the  prisoner 
respectfully,  and  returned  to  his  bed. 

While  in  his  state  of  normal  consciousness,  the  warder  of  course 
remained  wholly  ignorant  of  the  humiliating  episode  of  the  whisky 
bottle ;  and  as  he  lost  nothing  of  his  antipathy  to  Number  222  he 
continued  to  persecute  him  in  various  ways. 

It  resulted  that  the  prisoner  one  day  took  counsel  with  him- 
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self,  and  decided  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue.  He  had  grown 
weary  of  the  warder,  and  deemed  it  well  to  make  an  end  of  him. 
But  it  was  never  his  habit  to  seek  for  opportunities,  so  he  sat  down 
quietly  to  wait  until  one  should  come.  And  presently  it  came. 

The  warder  appeared  one  evening  in  the  cell  of  Number  222, 
and  charged  him  with  some  stupid  offence  which  it  would  have  been 
beneath  the  dignity  of  any  intelligent  prisoner  to  be  guilty  of. 

By  this  time,  Number  222  had  acquired  such  complete  control 
over  the  volition  of  this  warder  that  he  could  make  a  slave  of  him 
by  a  nod.  He  suffered  him  to  set  forth  his  charge,  and  then, 
rising  from  his  stool,  he  placed  himself  before  the  officer,  and  with 
a  single  glance  he  struck  him  into  a  state  of  cataleptic  rigidity. 

When  in  the  cataleptic  state,  the  victim  always  remembered 
what  had  occurred  in  former  abnormal  situations,  and  he  seldom 
failed  to  revert  to  the  incident  of  the  staff  transformed  into  a 
whisky  bottle. 

(  Let  us  have  a  little  whisky,  sir — do/  he  pleaded  in  a  whee- 
dling tone,  for  in  this  condition  he  was  a  creature  distinct  from  his 
waking  self. 

'  Silence ! '  said  the  prisoner,  who  was  now  again  the  master. 

f  I'm  a-waiting  for  your  orders,  sir,'  replied  the  warder  submis- 
sively. 

'  You  shall  have  them  soon  enough,'  said  Number  222.  '  Listen 
to  me.  In  your  present  condition  you  are  in  my  power  ;  when  I 
release  you  I  am  in  yours.  Your  power  you  use  like  a  tyrant,  and 
I  am  sick  of  it,  and  of  you.  You  are  a  poor  and  despicable  creature 
whom  the  accident  of  fortune  has  placed  in  a  position  of  almost 
unlimited  authority  over  some  hundreds  of  unhappy  criminals. 
I  admit  that  many  in  this  place  are  very  bad  men,  and  merit  no 
better  fate  than  the  desperate  one  they  suffer  here.  But  you  are 
a  very  bad  man  also,  and  the  least  suited  therefore  to  have  power 
over  your  natural  kin.  Over  good  men  a  bad.  ruler  is  a  sufficient 
evil ;  over  bad  men  his  rule  is  an  intolerable  curse.  You  have 
too  long  abused  your  power  here  ;  you  shall  abuse  it  no  longer.  I 
put  an  end  to  your  rule  to-night.' 

At  these  portentous  words  the  warder  turned  whiter  than  the 
white -washed  walls  of  the  cell.  His  muscles  quivered,  he  shook 
in  every  limb. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me,  sir  ?  '  he  quavered. 

*  I  am  going  to  settle  your  hash,'  replied  Number  222  gravely, 
adopting  the  mode  of  speech  best  calculated  to  strike  home  to  the 
feelings  and  intelligence  of  the  warder. 
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*  My  'ash,  sir.  Going  to  settle  my  'ash.  Are  you  going  to  kill 
me?' 

'  Oh  no,'  replied  Number  222.  'I  am  not  going  to  hurt  you 
in  the  least.  I  have  thought  of  another  and  a  more  effective  mode 
of  dealing  with  you.  I  am  simply  going  to  request  you  to  stand 
on  your  head  for  a  few  moments,  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  cell. 
I  hear  the  Governor  coming ;  be  good  enough  to  comply  with  my 
request  at  once.' 

The  Governor  in  fact  was  making  a  round  of  the  prison  that 
evening,  and  at  that  very  moment  his  step  could  be  heard  coming 
in  the  direction  of  the  cell  where  this  unusual  colloquy  was 
proceeding. 

'  Stand  on  your  head,'  said  Number  222.  *  The  Governor  will 
be  here  in  a  moment.' 

A  dense  sweat  broke  upon  the  warder's  forehead,  and  glittered 
there  in  beads. 

4  Stand  on  your  head  ! '  repeated  the  prisoner,  coldly  and  calmly. 

'  I  wont ! '  said  the  warder  doggedly ;  but  his  tremulous 
features  and  the  rocking  of  his  body  showed  him  incapable  of 
resistance  to  the  terrible  will  of  Number  222. 

The  Governor's  step  came  nearer.  The  warder  had  not  closed 
the  door  of  the  cell,  and  it  gaped  some  six  inches. 

'  Obey  me  now,  I  say ! '  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  and  his  eyes 
shot  fire  into  the  wild  and  fearful  orbs  of  his  victim. 

One  convulsive  effort  to  be  master  of  himself  the  wretched 
warder  made,  but  the  prisoner  held  him  with  his  eye,  and  made 
two  rapid  passes  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  warder's  face. 

The  body  of  the  warder  swung  forward,  he  turned  a  half- 
somersault,  and  placed  himself  heels  uppermost  in  the  centre  of 
the  cell. 

The  Governor,  with,  the  chief  warder  at  his  elbow,  paused  at 
the  unlocked  door,  pushed  it  open,  and  looked  in. 

Spectacles  of  this  sort  were  not  common  in  the  prison,  and  for 
a  moment  the  Governor  appeared  to  doubt  what  he  saw  before  him. 

He  advanced  a  step  into  the  cell,  and  there  halted,  speechless 
and  confounded.  The  chief  warder  looked  over  the  Governor's 
shoulder,  and  he  also  seemed  very  much  surprised. 

Number  222  had  risen  on  the  entry  of  the  Governor,  and 
stood  to  attention,  with  his  hands  at  his  sides.  His  countenance 
exhibited  an  air  of  mild  concern,  merging  in  pity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  cell,  the  warder  slept  serenely  on  his  head. 
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*  In  Heaven's  name,  what's  this  ?  '  the  Governor  exclaimed  at 
length,  and  he  made  a  lunge  with  his  cane  at  the  inverted  figure 
of  the  warder. 

'  Mr.  Smith  on  his  head,  sir.  Would  stand  that  way  when  he 
heard  you  coming,  sir,'  responded  Number  222. 

'Get  up!  Atten — tion  !  Stand  on  your  right  end  !  Is  this 
a  dammed  skittle  alley  ? '  roared  the  Governor,  but  the  warder's 
ear  was  accessible  only  to  the  voice  of  the  prisoner. 

(  What — you  wont ! '  and  the  Governor  struck  him  fiercely  two 
or  three  times  with  his  cane ;  but  the  warder  was  insensible  to 
every  shock. 

Number  222,  who  alone  had  control  of  the  warder's  abnormal 
consciousness,  now  silently  exerted  his  will;  and  the  warder  at 
once  resumed  an  upright  posture,  and  his  senses  awoke.  Of  the 
situation  of  the  previous  moment  he  knew  nothing ;  and  seeing 
the  Governor  he  concluded  that  he  had  just  entered  the  cell,  and 
ealuted  him  in  the  usual  manner. 

*  Follow  me,  sir,'  said  the  Governor  with  suppressed  fury,  and 
the  warder  went  out  after  him,  perceiving  that  something  was 
amiss,  but  being  quite  without  a  clue  to  the  situation. 

The  next  day  it  was  whispered  in  every  ward  of  the  prison  that 
Number  222  had  worked  another  miracle,  and  that  Warder  Smith 
had  lost  his  office. 

Yet  wonders  did  not  cease,  and  there  was  no  ease  for  the 
warders.  A  subtle,  imponderable  force,  to  which  no  material 
barriers  could  be  opposed,  issued  fom  the  cell  of  Number  222,  and 
passed  silently,  swiftly,  invisibly,  into  the  cells  of  other  prisoners, 
creating  the  strangest  effects  upon  the  occupants.  Some  were 
troubled  with  distressing  dreams ;  some  spoke  of  snakes,  cater- 
pillars, and  lobsters  in  their  beds ;  and  not  a  few  saw  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  of  persons  to  whom  they  had  owed  money.  A  great 
number  became  suddenly  deaf,  dumb,  or  incapable  of  movement 
when  at  work  in  the  daytime,  and  remained  so  until  the  magical 
influence  which  seemed  to  surround  and  overpower  them  was 
removed.  One  man  was  fined  200  marks  for  saying  that  chocolate 
and  cold  quail  would  be  a  wholesome  substitute  for  bread  and 
cheese  on  Sunday,  and  another  was  put  on  bread-and-water  for  a 
week  for  complaining  to  the  Governor  that  he  saw  blue  flames 
playing  about  the  head  of  the  apothecary. 

Formerly,  none  but  the  officers  of  the  gaol  had  been  subjected 
to  these  extravagant  experiences ;  but  now  the  prisoners  and 
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their  officers  were  victimised  together,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
population  seemed  to  have  run  clean  mad. 

The  persons  who  were  afflicted  in  these  peculiar  ways  were 
such  as  had  rendered  themselves  burdensome  to  the  mild-mannered 
222 : — warders  whose  treatment  of  him  was  more  zealous  than 
tender  ;  prisoners  whom  he  could  not  endure  because  of  their  ex- 
treme ugliness  ;  cooks  of  the  prison  who  baked,  boiled,  or  roasted 
the  rations  in  a  slovenly  manner;  and  all  those  whose  crimes 
(which  he  had  secretly  learned)  seemed  to  call  for  a  weightier 
punishment  than  that  prescribed  by  law. 

Number  222,  in  a  word,  was  rapidly  acquiring  complete  ascen- 
dency over  the  volitions,  sensations,  perceptions,  memory,  and 
imagination  of  all  in  the  prison  on  whom  he  chose  to  cast  the 
resistless  spell  of  his  glance. 

It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  doctor  of  the  prison  was  absent 
on  sick  leave,  an  orderly  of  the  medical  department  having  adminis- 
tered poison  to  him  in  a  moment  of  annoyance.  The  doctor's 
place  had  been  taken  by  a  young  and  futile  man  from  a  London 
hospital,  who  distributed  pills  on  a  principle  of  his  own,  and  gave 
cough-mixture  to  a  prisoner  who  complained  of  the  gout.  He 
saw  nothing  in  the  madness  of  Number  222's  innumerable  victims 
which  could  not  be  cured  with  the  assistance  of  the  warder  who 
was  usually  appointed  to  flog. 

But  the  warders,  one  and  all,  began  to  be  horribly  frightened. 
It  had  been  their  endeavour  hitherto  to  hoodwink  the  Governor 
touching  the  supposed  origin  of  these  strange  and  woful  visita- 
tions, but  in  this  they  had  not  been  entirely  successful,  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  the  cases  which  had  to  be  brought  before  him 
were  so  unparalleled  in  the  record  of  prison  delinquencies  that  his 
worship  began  to  be  suspicious,  and  some  searching  and  awkward 
questions  were  the  result. 

Now,  however,  the  officers  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Governor  should  be  put  in  possession  of  such  facts  as 
they  knew,  and  the  chief  warder  and  the  second  warder  were 
deputed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  him.  They  had  an  interview 
with  the  Governor,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts.  But 
there  was  really  only  one  fact,  and  it  amounted  to  this,  that  extra- 
ordinary things  had  happened  and  were  happening  in  the  prison. 
The  rest  was  conjecture,  and  the  conjecture  of  the  chief  warder 
and  his  subordinates  reduced  itself  to  this,  that,  in  some  way  or 
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other  which  they  could  not  explain,  prisoner  Number  222  was 
accountable  for  everything  that  had  arisen  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  gaol. 

The  Governor  said  this  was  odd,  for  the  warders  hadgbeen  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  so  far  as  his  own  conduct  was  concerned 
Number  222  was  an  exemplary  prisoner.  But  the  Governor  per- 
ceived from  the  statements  told  to  him  that  the  credit  if  not  the 
salvation  of  the  gaol  was  at  stake ;  so  he  swore  once  or  twice  to 
clear  his  mind,  and  having  finished  swearing  he  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  brought  to  him. 

In  the  same  breath  he  countermanded  the  order,  swore  again 
to  show  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  said  he  would 
see  the  prisoner  in  his  cell.  He  was  conducted  thither  at  once, 
and  went  in  alone. 

Number  222,  in  accordance  with  his  regular  habit,  was  spending 
the  half-hour  before  bedtime  in  a  little  quiet  meditation,  and  had 
just  been  speculating  as  to  the  simplest  and  least  troublesome 
method  by  which  he  might  effect  his  escape,  for  the  monotony  of 
an  unprofitable  confinement  began  to  be  irksome  to  him. 

He  read  the  purport  of  the  Governor's  visit  in  his  face,  and 
readily  divined  the  causes  to  which  it  was  owing  :  the  warders  had 
sent  the  Governor  to  interrogate  and  intimidate  him. 

What  then  ?     *  Pooh ! '  said  the  prisoner  to  himself.    <  Pooh  ! ' 

'  You  are  accused  of  creating  disturbances  in  the  prison,'  said 
the  Governor,  and  went  on  to  lay  his  charge. 

While  he  spoke  the  prisoner's  eye  was  engaged  in  a  quiet 
but  rigorous  scrutiny  of  the  Governor's  features,  and  such 
points  in  his  character  as  discovered  themselves  there  were  quickly 
noted. 

*  Pooh  ! '  the  prisoner  said  to  himself  once  more,  for  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Governor  also  was  susceptible. 

The  Governor  finished  his  harangue,  and  swore  once  or  twice 
to  show  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not 
swear  except  upon  occasion. 

*  I  am  going  to  take  you  in  hand,  my  man  ! '  said  the  Governor, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  charge. 

*  And  I  you,  my  man  ! '  responded  the  prisoner,  in  dulcet  but 
penetrating  tones. 

The  Governor's  first  thought  was  that  he  had  a  madman  to 
deal  with,  and  his  hand  went  behind  him  in  an  instinctive  search 
for  the  door. 
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4  Eemain  where  you  are,'  said  the  prisoner,  observing  the 
Governor's  movement.  *  I  will  show  you  the  door  by-and-by ! ' 

The  Governor,  who  was  a  bulky  man  and  full  of  blood,  crim- 
soned from  one  ear  to  the  other,  and  his  throat  and  the  bald  space 
on  his  head  grew  red  as  well.  There  was  a  rattling  in  his  throat, 
and  then  he  said  : 

*  Do  you  know  that  I  can  have  you  flogged  to  the  bone  for 
this,  prisoner  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  but  we  will  not  talk  of  that.  You  and  I  are  going 
to  be  excellent  friends,'  said  Number  222. 

*  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? '     The  Governor's  eyeballs  were 
red  now,  and  he  was  but  just  able  to  articulate. 

'  Perfectly.  But  do  you  know  who  you  are  ?  Come  now,  tell 
me  your  name.' 

The  Governor  made  an  effort  to  shout  for  assistance,  but  his 
tongue  clave  to  his  palate,  and  he  could  not  get  speech. 

'  Tell  me  your  name,'  said  the  prisoner  soothingly,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  waved  both  hands  gently  before  the  Governor's  face. 

'  I  am  Major  George  Alexander  Fordyce.  I  will  have  you 
flogged  to  death,'  responded  the  Governor. 

'Why  will  you  talk  of  flogging?'  said  Number  222,  with  a 
smile.  'Let  us  leave  all  that.  We  must  be  pleasant.  I  like 
your  name,  but  suppose  I  give  you  another.  Tut,  tut !  you  must 
not  glare  at  me  like  that.  I  will  make  you  call  yourself  by 
whatever  name  I  choose.' 

He  made  another  pass  over  the  Governor's  face,  and  the  fury 
vanished  from  it,  but  a  dull  and  sullen  look  came  in  its  place. 

'  Sit  down  here  upon  this  bucket  while  I  think  of  another 
name  for  you.  So ' — for  the  Governor's  muscles  had  tugged  him 
down,  though  he  resisted  with  the  whole  force  of  his  will.  '  Now 
let  me  think.  I  must  give  you  a  name  which  shall  be  quite 
absurd  and  meaningless.  It  will  be  such  fun,  you  know ;  and 
you  shall  accept  it  delightedly.  See  now,  I'll  call  you  Tickle- 
toby  the  Tenth.  Isn't  it  fun !  Now,  once  more,  what  is  your 
name  ? ' 

The  Governor  sat  silent  upon  the  bucket,  but  an  expression 
the  most  piteous  imaginable  overspread  his  features. 

*  What  is  your  name  ?  '  repeated  the  prisoner. 

*  Don't ! '  pleaded  the  Governor.     *  Any  name  but  that !     It  is 
so  very  very  foolish.' 

*  Your  name,  sir,  your  name  ! '  said  the  inexorable  prisoner. 
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'  Tick No,  no,  please  !   Any  name  in  the  world  but  that ! ' 

'  Kesist  me  further,  and  I  will  dissolve  you  where  you  sit ! 
Now,  for  the  last  time,  your  name  ! ' 

'Tickle — to — by  the — the  Tenth,'  murmured  the  Governor, 
from  whose  lips  the  foolish  words  were  wrung  by  the  sheer  will- 
power of  the  prisoner. 

Two  passes  more,  and  the  Governor  smiled  on  him,  and  pro- 
nounced the  name  quite  cheerfully. 

1  Good  ! '  exclaimed  Number  222.  *  I  told  you  we  should  be 
excellent  friends.  One  word  more  and  I  have  done  with  you. 
You  are  my  slave  at  present,  but  in  five  minutes  I  shall  be  yours. 
"We  are  very  friendly  now,  and  I  insist  that  you  remain  my  friend 
in  your  waking  state.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  I  will  it  to  be  so.' 

4 1  shall  certainly  remain  your  friend,'  replied  the  Governor  in 
a  tone  of  the  most  emphatic  willingness. 

'Very  good.  Get  off  the  bucket.  I  can't  have  you  sitting 
there  when  you  find  yourself  in  authority  again,  for  you  look  very 
ridiculous,  and  would  wonder  what  had  been  happening.' 

The  Governor  rose  smiling,  and  the  moment  he  stood  on  his 
feet  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  entered  the  cell  twenty 
minutes  earlier. 

Number  222  was  in  a  deferential  attitude  before  him,  and  had, 
as  the  Governor  imagined,  just  concluded  a  statement  which 
made  it  clear  that  he  had  been  maliciously  accused. 

His  feeling  towards  the  prisoner  was  kindly,  and  when 
Number  222  asked  some  slight  favour  of  him,  he  granted  it,  and 
wished  him  a  good  night. 

Number  222  went  to  bed,  and  slept  tranquilly. 

The  next  day  he  decided  finally  that  he  would  quit  the  prison, 
for,  despite  the  conquests  he  had  made  within  its  walls,  he  was 
very  tired  of  it.  In  no  long  time  he  had  evolved  and  shaped  his 
plan. 

It  was  an  adroit,  and  even  a  brilliant,  plan.  It  fascinated  the 
author  himself.  Two  whole  days  he  dwelt  upon  it,  pored  over  it, 
toyed  with  it,  and  hugged  it  to  himself;  for  the  cunning  of  it 
flattered  his  vanity.  He  felt  a  scientific  interest  in  it,  apart  from 
all  question  of  its  probable  or  possible  issue,  for  this  plan  involved 
the  submission  of  his  powers  to  a  great  and  decisive  test. 

Briefly,  it  was  this :  he  was  to  procure  his  release  from  prison 
without  the  lifting  of  a  finger  or  the  utterance  of  a  syllable  in  his 
own  behalf. 
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Did  such  achievement  lie  within  the  compass  of  human  skill  ? 

At  this  time  there  was  residing  in  well-appointed  chambers  in 
Cork  Street,  Piccadilly,  a  young  man  favourably  known  to  the 
best  society  as  the  Hon.  Alan  Bede  FitzOHbbon.  He  was  a  well- 
bred  and  gracious  young  man,  for  whom  family  connections, 
transparent  penmanship,  and  an  unusual  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution had  combined  to  procure  the  post  of  junior  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

One  evening,  some  three  or  four  days  after  Number  222  had 
resolved  on  obtaining  his  freedom,  this  young  man  dressed  him- 
self for  a  ball,  and  entered  the  cab  which  was  to  take  him  to  the 
house  of  his  entertainer  in  Kensington. 

It  was  late,  and  the  night  was  cloudy  ;  and  as  the  cab  passed 
through  a  dim  and  half-deserted  square  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  park,  there  appeared  suddenly  to  the  startled  vision  of  Fitz- 
Gribbon,  mirrored  and  flaming  in  space  right  ahead  of  him,  this 
brief  surprising  legend : 

Professor  John  McGibbon, 

Number  222  in  H.M.  Prison  at , 

Wrongfully  Convicted. 

The  words  hung  before  him  in  space  for  some  five  or  six  seconds, 
and  melted  into  the  darkness.  In  five  or  six  seconds  more  they 
reappeared,  burned  in  the  air  level  with  his  gaze  for  about  the 
same  brief  period,  and  again  vanished.  But  by  this  time  they 
had  impressed  themselves  upon  his  brain. 

All  that  night,  at  intervals,  the  freakish  words  continued  to 
assail  him.  They  pricked  his  brain,  made  onset  at  his  ear,  and 
multiplied  themselves  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  colours  before  his 
eyes.  He  had  no  joy  at  all  that  night,  of  woman,  or  of  wine-cup, 
or  of  valse. 

He  quitted  the  ball,  and  called  a  cab  to  drive  him  home. 

There  was  the  legend  still,  painted  in  quivering  yellow  letters 
upon  the  curtain  of  the  night.  Alan  went  to  bed  like  one  in  a 
nightmare ;  for  the  thing  had  no  sensible  import  for  him ;  he 
could  not  pick  the  ghost  of  a  meaning  out  of  those  dubious  words. 

When  he  awoke  they  were  still  before  him : 

Professor  John  McGibbon, 

Number  222  in  H.M.  Prison  at , 

Wrongfully  Convicted. 
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And  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  four  new  words,  in  the  form 
of  a  postscript  : 

He  must  be  Released. 

*  The  Devil  he  must ! '  said  Alan,  and  fell  to  thinking.     '  Who 
is   Professor   John   McGibbon,   and  why  did  they  convict   him 
wrongfully,   and   what   in   the   name   of  Mesmer   has  it   to  do 
with  me  ?  ' 

*  Mesmer ! ' 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  word  than  his  mind  began  to  be 
faintly  illumined.  He  thought  again,  and  having  thought  awhile 
he  remembered  somewhat. 

John  McGibbon,  erstwhile  Professor,  was  the  name  of  the 
famous  mesmerist,  who,  during  a  little  summer  of  renown,  had 
startled  the  town  by  his  performances.  He  had  once,  at  an 
evening  party  in  Belgravia,  mesmerised  Alan  himself,  with  un- 
equivocal success.  He  recalled  the  Professor's  words  on  that 
occasion.  *  I  believe  that  I  could  do  anything  I  pleased  with  you,' 
the  Professor  had  said  ;  and  certainly  he  had  done  strange  things 
with  him  that  evening.  He  had,  on  the  same  occasion,  mes- 
merised the  Home  Secretary,  and  made  him  declare  that  his  watch 
was  a  baked  potato,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  of  the  company. 

Still  cogitating,  Alan  next  bethought  him  how  the  meteoric 
career  of  the  Professor  had  been  miserably  cut  short  and  blighted 
by  a  certain  sensational  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  which  the  Pro- 
fessor himself  had  occupied  a  position  in  the  dock.  The  jury 
i*eturned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  without  quitting  the  box,  and  the 
judge  passed  a  heavy  sentence,  as  the  public  had  said  that 
mesmerism  should  be  put  down. 

Fitzgibbon  was  an  assiduous  youth  when  his  interest  was 
aroused,  and  he  now  set  to  work  to  find  and  read  the  reports  of 
the  trial,  together  with  the  comments  of  the  newspapers  upon  it. 
When  he  had  finished  his  study  of  the  case,  he  could  not  but 
agree  with  the  writer  of  a  leading  article  in  a  morning  journal 
who  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  verdict  against  McGibbon 
had  been  obtained  less  upon  the  evidence  offered  to  the  Court 
than  upon  the  speech  of  the  prosecuting  counsel,  who  had  made 
himself  painfully  jocular  at  the  expense  of  the  occult  arts  and 
their  exponents. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ? 
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Waiting  upon  the  Home  Secretary  the  same  morning  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  duties,  he  found  that  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  servant  of  the  Queen  in  a  distraught  and  nervous  con- 
dition. The  Home  Secretary  complained  that  he  had  been 
plagued  during  two  nights  by  dreams  about  a  person  called  John 
McGibbon,  who  said  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned, 
and  must  be  released  at  once. 

The  private  secretary  turned  pale  and  replied,  '  This  is  very 
remarkable,  sir,  for  I  also  have  been  troubled  with  visions  about 
the  same  man.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  Home  Secretary,  in  evident  uneasiness,  f  this 
must  be  the  person  calling  himself  a  professor  who  played  such 

impertinent  tricks  with  me  at  Lady  F 's  one  night,  making  me, 

as  I  was  afterwards  told,  declare  to  a  very  distinguished  company 
that  my  watch  was  a  baked  potato.' 

'  It  must  be  he,  sir,'  replied  Fitzgibbon,  '  and  he  did  very 
extraordinary  things  with  me  the  same  evening.' 

*  What  is  he  in  prison  for  ?  '  inquired  the  Home  Secretary. 
Alan  told  the  story  to  his  chief  as  he  had  read  it  that  morning, 

and  emphasised  the  weak  points  he  had  discovered  in  the  case  for 
the  prosecution. 

'  I  have  it  on  my  mind,'  said  the  Home  Secretary,  <  that  unless 
this  person  is  released  from  prison  he  will  do  something  singularly 
unpleasant.' 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  of  preternatural  abilities,' 
replied  Alan. 

*  He  is  capable  almost  of  bringing  about  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment,' said  the  Home  Secretary,  nervously  drawing  a  ghost  on  his 
blotting-pad. 

'He  might,  indeed,  effect  our  removal,  sir,'  said  the  young 
man. 

'He  might  bring  on  a  revolution  of  some  sort,'  said  the  Home 
Secretary. 

*  I  believe  he  could  do  anything  he  pleased,'  said  Fitzgibbon. 
The  Home  Secretary  without  further  words  took  a  sheet  of 

paper,  and  began  to  write  a  letter  in  a  tremulous  hasty  way. 

*  What  are  you  doing,  sir  ? '  Fitzgibbon  ventured  to  inquire. 

'  I  cannot  help  it,  Fitzgibbon,'  answered  his  chief  very  ner- 
vously, and  writing  as  hard  as  he  could.  '  Something  controls 
and  impels  me.  I  am  not  master  of  myself.  This  man  must  be 
a  vehement  and  unmitigable  villain,  I  know  he  must,  and  yet  I 

18—5 
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am  moved  to  write  that,  having  fully  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances of  his  trial  and  conviction,  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  desperate  and  dastardly  con- 
spiracy. There — don't  interrupt  me  ;  I  feel  sure  that  they  were 
all  in  league  against  him.  The  judge  was  his  enemy,  the  jury 
was  packed,  the  counsel  was  a  mere  scoundrel.  Oh,  to  think 
that  justice  should  be  so  perverted  in  a  country  like  ours ! 
But  he  shall  be  released,  though  I  lose  office  for  it.' 

And  the  Home  Secretary  (a  phlegmatic  and  sceptical  man  at 
most  times),  who  now  wore  the  air  of  a  person  suddenly  and 
completely  possessed,  finished  his  letter  with  an  effort,  and  ad- 
dressed the  envelope  to  *  The  Governor  of  H.M.  Prison  at .' 

'Alan,'  he  said  then,  with  forced  jocularity,  'I  am  going  to 
give  you  an  afternoon  in  the  country.  These  foolish  events  have 
upset  you ;  you  want  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  my  boy.  Take  this 
letter,  and  travel  down  by  the  afternoon  express,  and  give  it  into 
the  Governor's  own  hands.'  His  manner  changed,  and  he  added 
sadly :  *  This  is  a  most  deplorable  business,  but  I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  rest  till  it  is  settled.  Let  me  see  you  the  moment  you 
return.' 

That  afternoon,  as  he  sat  in  the  prison  workshop  diligently 
stitching  waistcoats,  a  strange  calm  stole  over  the  spirit  of 
prisoner  Number  222,  and  in  the  same  moment  he  knew  that  his 
will  had  triumphed,  and  that  his  hour  of  release  was  at  hand. 

Late  that  night  Alan  arrived  at  the  prison  and  demanded  to 
see  the  Governor  on  business  of  the  Home  Secretary.  He  was 
shown  at  once  into  the  Governor's  presence,  and  gave  him  the 
letter  that  he  bore. 

The  Governor  read  it  and  looked  surprised,  but  said  that  he 
was  not  sorry. 

The  next  day  Number  222  was  a  free  man. 
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BARON  TAUCHNITZ,  of  Leipzig,  has  issued  a  jubilee  volume 
('  Fiinfzig  Jahre  der  Verlagshandlung  Bernhard  Tauchnitz ')  in 
commemoration  of  his  fifty  years'  connection  with  English  authors. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  published  a  somewhat  similar 
record  on  the  appearance  of  his  two-thousandth  volume,  but 
in  the  meantime  his  collection  has  been  increased  by  five 
hundred  works.  A  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  whole  series 
have  been  contributed  by  American  authors,  thirty  of  whom  have 
served  under  the  Baron's  banner.  His  English  host  numbers  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy-six.  There  is  a  notion  abroad,  or 
rather  at  home,  that  English  authors  derive  no  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage from  their  connection  with  the  great  Leipzig  firm,  but  it 
is  due  to  Baron  Tauchnitz  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  always 
remunerated  them  even  before  the  existence  of  international 
copyright,  and  when  there  was  no  legal  necessity  for  him  to  do  so. 
In  literary  matters  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  poor  and  honest ;  one 
may  be  honest  and  still  successful  (American  papers,  please  copy), 
and  the  Baron's  case  is  a  case  in  point.  The  volume  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  famous  in  literature  ;  they  are 
all  there,  of  course,  but  the  series  is  being  constantly  supple- 
mented by  new  authors,  and  upon  the  whole  with  a  judgment 
that  does  credit  to  the  recruiting  sergeant.  The  popularity  of  a 
writer  in  his  own  country  of  course  insures  his  appearance  in  the 
Tauchnitz  edition,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  Leipzig  has  recognised 
his  merits  even  before  London,  and  this  recognition  stamps  him 
with  the  hall-mark  of  success. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Baron's  continental  series  is 
read  only  by  the  travelling  English,  yet  these  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  its  public  ;  it  is  exported  everywhere,  except  to  England 
and  English  colonies.  The  author  himself,  upon  signing  a  certain 
formula  to  satisfy  the  custom-house,  can  procure  as  many  copies 
as  he  pleases ;  but  everyone  else  who  imports  a  copy  into 
England  breaks  the  law.  He  also  hurts  the  English  author,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  this  does  not  weigh  much  with  the  British 
traveller,  who  finds  the  Tauchnitz  edition,  he  says,  'so  handy' 
— so  easy,  he  also  means,  to  smuggle.  We  have  seen  a  whole 
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library  of  Tauchnitz  editions — though  not,  of  course,  his  own  books 
— in  a  publisher's  drawing-room.  It  is  the  ladies,  however,  who 
are  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  way.  A  charming  young  literary 
smuggler  was  bringing  home  with  her  a  Tauchnitz  novel  from 
Antwerp  the  other  day,  and  made  acquaintance  with  an  agreeable 
stranger  on  the  way,  to  whom  she  confided  her  nefarious  intention. 
At  London  Bridge  he  reciprocated  her  frankness  by  informing 
her  that  he  was  a  custom-house  officer,  and  demanding  that  the 
volume  should  be  given  up. 

'  But  I  have  not  finished  it  yet,'  she  murmured  pleadingly. 

*  Where  have  you  got  to  ? '  he  inquired. 

She  pointed  with  her  taper  finger.  Gently  taking  the  book 
from  the  fair  contrabandist,  he  tore  away  what  she  had  read  and 
threw  it  in  the  river,  returning  the  portion  that  was  so  precious 
to  her  with  the  customary  bow.  This  was  a  man  with  some 
notion  of  duty ;  but  I  am  afraid  such  crimes  are  only  too  often 
winked  at.  This  carelessness,  and  the  fact  that  those  who  buy 
English  books  abroad  do  not  buy  them  at  home,  complete  all  that 
is  to  be  urged  against  the  Continental  Series ;  otherwise  the  result 
of  his  connection  with  the  Baron  to  the  English  author  is  not  only 
gainful,  but,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  testimony  of  his 
own  letters,  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  book  of  such  modest  pretensions 
has  the  literary  value  which  this  jubilee  volume  possesses.  There 
are  extracts  in  it  from  the  correspondence  of  all  the  famous  dead 
authors,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Though 
confined  to  one  subject,  many  of  them  are  very  characteristic,  and 
certainly  go  far  to  disprove  the  popular  notion  that  the  relations 
between  author  and  publisher  must  needs  be  antagonistic.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that,  though  there  is  now  international  copy- 
right l  there  was  none  when  Bernhard  Tauchnitz  first  began  his 
undertaking,  and  that  he  could  have  commenced  it  *  without  the 
authority  and  sanction  of  English  authors.'  He  says,  indeed,  in 
his  original  prospectus  :  *  Allow  me  to  remark  that  I,  as  well  as  any 
other  publisher  in  Germany,  have  at  present  the  right  to  embark 
in  such  undertakings  without  any  permission  from  the  authors ; 
and  that  my  propositions  arise  solely  from  a  wish  thereby  to  make 
the  first  step  towards  a  literary  relationship  between  England  and 
Germany,  and  towards  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  copyright,  and 

1  As  matters  now  stand,  the  Tauchnitz  editions  are  as  fully  established  by 
English  law  as  any  other. 
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to  publish  my  editions  in  accordance  with  those  rights.'  He  paid 
for  them  from  the  very  first ;  and  that '  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ' 
can  be  gathered  from  all  that  follows.  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes, 
for  example,  writes  to  him  in  1847:  '  As  to  remuneration,  from 
your  having  transmitted  English  authors  an  honorarium  at  the 
time  when  no  law  of  copyright  rendered  such  an  action  impera- 
tive, I  have  conceived  such  an  idea  of  your  liberality  and  probity 
as  to  leave  it  to  you  to  send  me  whatever  sum  you  consider  the 
success  of  the  work'  ('  Eanthorpe  ')  '  may  justify.'  It  is  plain  that 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for  in  a  communication  written 
twenty-seven  years  afterwards  on  behalf  of  George  Eliot,  he 
writes  :  *  Both  Mrs.  Lewes  and  myself  preserve  such  agreeable 
recollections  of  you,  and  of  our  relations  with  you,  that  it  will 
be  at  all  times  a  pleasure  to  receive  any  direct  communications 
from  you,  either  on  the  subject  of  our  books  or  anything  else.'  In 
another  note,  in  speaking  of  the  reprinting  of  '  Deronda,'  he  says — 
which  will  be  read  with  some  surprise — that '  its  success  in  England 
has  greatly  exceeded  "  Middlemarch." '  Let  us,  however,  take 
these  literary  financial  communications  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
The  amounts  paid  are  not  stated  (which  we  confess  is  tantalising), 
but  it  seems  certain  that  they  have  given  satisfaction  to  the 
British  author  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
writes  in  1844  (eight  years  before  international  copyright  was 
established)  :  '  I  consider  your  offer  of  ....  very  liberal,  and  in 
accepting  it  I  beg  to  tender  you  my  best  thanks,  not  so  much 
for  the  amount  as  for  the  praiseworthy  spirit  by  which  you  are 
actuated.'  In  the  same  year  he  writes — what  seems  now  strange 
enough — '  The  success  of  my  magazine  '  (the  '  New  Monthly ') 
'  has  been  decided '  (decisive  ?).  *  Its  sale  is  now  second  only  to 
that  of  "  Blackwood." '  In  1856  he  indites  a  very  pretty  letter 
about  his  '  Flitch  of  Bacon,  or  the  Custom  of  Dunmow,'  which  he 
inscribes  to  the  Baron  and  his  wife  : — 

'  In  dedicating  my  little  book  to  you  and  Madame  Tauchnitz, 
I  selected  for  that  dedication  the  happiest  couple  I  knew ;  they 
happened  at  the  same  time  to  be  amongst  my  best  friends.  .  .  . 
It  may  amuse  you  to  know  that  my  tale  has  been  the  means  of 
reviving  the  obsolete  custom  of  Dunmow.  I  have  promised  to 
give  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  couple  who  can  make  out  their 
claim  to  it  next  June,  and  if  you  and  Madame  Tauchnitz  should 
by  accident  be  in  England  at  the  time  I  shall  present  it  to  you.' 

In  1881  we  find  Ainsworth  disposing  of  his  last  novel,  'Stanley 
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Brereton,'  in  the  same  friendly  manner  after  a  business  connection 
of  seven-and-thirty  years — a  fact  the  more  noteworthy,  since  more 
than  one  continental  series  had  been  started  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Baron  in  the  meantime. 

Lady  Blessington  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  Baron's  authors 
who  is  given  to  draw  comparisons,  but  in  her  case  it  seems  more 
curious  to  us  now  than  in  that  of  others.  *  I  hope,'  she  writes  in 
1844,  'you  will  not  think  me  unreasonable  in  expecting  the  same 
remuneration  for  my  work  that  my  friend  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
is  to  receive.'  She  is  speaking  of  '  Strathern.'  We  wonder  how 
many  people  remember  *  Strathern.'  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord 
Lytton)  appears  to  have  been  a  very  prudent  romancer.  His  eye, 
though  sometimes  *  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,'  is  kept  in  business 
matters  on  the  main  chance.  *  It  is  possible,'  writes  this  sanguine 
novelist  in  1848,  '  that  the  United  States  of  America  may  grant  us 
a  law  of  copyright,  in  which  case  I  might  be  unable  to  sanction  any 
foreign  reprint ;  and  I  could  not  sacrifice  my  chance  of  a  copyright 
there,  which  would  be  at  least  as  valuable  to  me  as  in  my  own 
country.  .  .  .  This  I  cannot  forego.'  Matters,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  for  in  1872  we  find  him  assuring 
the  Baron,  'I  certainly  should  not  think  of  dealing  with  any  other 
publisher  for  the  continental  edition.'  He  speaks  of  the  '  New 
Timon '  as  having  had  an  immense  sale  in  England — '  larger  than 
any  other  poem  since  Byron  ' — and  of  '  King  Arthur '  as  his  '  best 
and  most  durable  work,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.' 

Carlyle  appears  to  have  kept  quite  a  little  stock  of  honey  for 
the  great  Leipzig  bee  master.  *  I  am  not  willing  to  trespass  further,' 
he  says,  '  on  such  munificence  of  procedure.'  And  again  in  1869  : 
*  No  transaction  could  be  handsomer  on  your  part,  and  you  may 
believe  me  I  am  very  sensible  of  it.  The  money  account  concerns 
me  ;  please  attend  to  that  as  already  said.  Friendliness  and  help 
cannot  be  paid,  but  money  can  and  always  should.'  In  writing  to 
his  foreign  friend  the  Chelsea  philosopher  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
himself  much  about  his  English. 

With  Dickens,  of  course,  the  Baron  had  a  very  extensive  con- 
nection, and  their  correspondence  proves  it  to  have  been  of  a 
kind  agreeable  to  both  parties.  It  has  been  said  that  Dickens  was 
a  sharp  man  of  business,  but  only  by  those  who  tried  to  cheat  him. 
His  genial  and  generous  disposition  made  him  apparently  an  easy 
prey,  and  his  would-be  plunderers,  finding  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  resented  the  failure  of  their  attempts  exceedingly.  When. 
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dealing  with  honest  men  he  was  as  trustful  as  a  child.  '  I 
cannot  consent,'  he  writes,  '  to  name  the  sum  you  should  pay  for 
"  Great  Expectations  ; "  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  you,  and  too 
high  a  sense  of  your  honourable  dealings,  to  wish  to  depart  from 
the  custom  we  have  always  observed.  Whatever  price  you  put 
upon  it  will  satisfy  me.'  And  again  :  '  The  first  number  of  my  new 
story,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  numbers  '  (which,  alas !  it  never 
was,  for  it  was  *  Edwin  Drood  '),  *  will  be  published  on  the  last  day 
of  this  month.  Your  terms  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  most  readily 
accept  them  if  you  will  kindly  state  them.'  In  the  same  too 
sanguine  spirit  he  hints  of  a  new  series  of  his  'Uncommercial 
Traveller :  '  'It  is  finished  for  the  present,  but  I  may  very  pro- 
bably write  a  new  series  under  the  same  title  by-and-by.' 

The  Disraeli  letters  are  among  the  most  characteristic  in  the 
collection.  '  It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction,'  he  writes  concerning 
'  Coningsby,'  '  that  I  have  assented  to  your  wish  to  prepare  an 
edition  for  continental  circulation,  and  especially  for  the  German 
public.  The  sympathy  of  a  great  nation  is  the  most  precious 
reward  of  authors,  and  an  appreciation  that  is  offered  us  by  a 
foreign  people  has  something  of  the  character  and  value  which 
we  attribute  to  the  fiat  of  posterity.' l 

Of '  Contarini  Fleming  '  he  writes  in  1845  :  '  This  book  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  twelve  years  ago,  has  been  long  out  of  print, 
and  has  been  for  these  last  few  years  in  great  demand.  It  is  a  work 
highly  adapted  to  the  Germans '  (one  wonders  why ;  the  reasons 
are  perhaps  judiciously  withheld),  'and  is  adorned  by  a,  portrait 
of  the  author.'  Neither  the  author  nor  his  little  weaknesses  are 
in  his  case  lost  in  the  politician.  '  I  have  been  much  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  last  year  '<  (1 856),  '  and  have  found  great  and  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  omission  of  many  of  my  works  in  the 
reprints  which  you  have  published  of  those  productions.  I  have 
often  intended  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject,  but  the  great  pres- 
sure of  affairs  has  always  prevented  me  ;  probably  the  fault  is 
mine,  as  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  furnished  you  as  heretofore  with 
corrected  copies,  but  the  Eevolution  of  1848  seemed  to  terminate 
these  literary  speculations,  and  since  then  I  have  always  been  too 
busy.  .  .  .  The  works  omitted '  ('  Venetia,'  '  Vivian  G-rey,'  and 
'  Henrietta  Temple  ')  '  are  some  of  them  most  eagerly  sought  at 

1  Like  most  of  Disraeli's  good  things,  this  remark  is  unhappily  not  original. 
John  Forster  is  presently  found  using  the  same  remark,  but  attributing  it  to  its 
proper  source  :  '  A  foreign  country  is,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  as  another  age.' 
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home.'  In  1871  he  writes:  'I  am  gratified  to  hear  of  the  success 
of  "  Lot  hair  "  under  your  auspices.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Messrs. 
Longman  can  give  you  a  similar  report  in  England,  and  our 
American  brethren  are  not  behindhand  in  public  appreciation.' 
In  the  same  year  he  writes :  '  What  are  called  "  lives  "  of  me 
abound.  They  are  generally  infamous  libels  which  I  have  invariably 
treated  with  utter  indifference.  Sometimes  I  ask  myself,  "  What 
will  Grub  Street  do  after  my  departure  ?  who  will  be  there  (there 
be  ?)  to  abuse  and  to  caricature  ?  I  am  very  busy  and  rarely  write 
letters,  but  I  would  not  use  the  hand  of  another  to  an  old  friend.' 
On  removing  to  Curzon  Street  in  1881,  he  writes  :  'I  no  longer 
dwell  in  the  house  in  Park  Lane  where  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  you,  but  I  am  very  near  the  rose  and  smell  of  it.' 

Mrs.  Gaskell  is  found  complaining  of  the  injury  serial  publication 
does  to  her  novels  :  '  I  am  writing  a  good  deal  in  addition  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  story '  ('  North  and  South  ')  '  which  had  to  be  very 
much  compressed  and  spoiled  to  suit  the  purposes  of  "  Household 
Words."'  On  the  other  hand  she  expresses  her  sorrow  that 
another  of  her  stories  in  its  volume  form  is  too  short  for  the 
Baron's  purposes :  *  I  am  very  sorry,  but  alas  !  I  had  no  more  to 
say,  having  at  last  married  Eleanor  happily.' 

There  are  letters  from  Hawthorne,  and  Washington  Irving,  and 
Longfellow.1  The  last-named  writes  :  '  I  hope  that  the  "  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn  "  rnay  be  as  successful  in  Germany  as  you  anticipate. 
.  .  .  You  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  know  that  they  have  had  a  great 
sale  in  this  country :  the  first  edition  of  15,000  copies  has  been 
exhausted,  and  a  second  of  5,000  published.'  '  Your  very  generous 
addition,'  he  afterwards  writes,  '  to  the  original  sum  agreed  upon 
between  us  is  pleasant  to  me,  less  for  the.sum  itself  than  for  the  trait 
of  character  it  reveals  in  you,  and  the  proof  of  your  liberal  way  of 
dealing ; '  and  again  :  '  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your  cheque,  and 
to  thank  you  for  this  recognition  of  silent  international  copyright.' 
Charles  Lever's  letters  are  more  frank  than  those  of  his  brother 
authors.  '  I  am  aware,'  he  says,  '  that  the  fact  cannot  in  any  way 
affect  your  view  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  as  well  I  should  mention 
what,  after  all,  is  the  only  test  of  an  author's  actual  repute  and 
standing  in  his  own  country — viz.  the  money  value  of  his  writings 
— that  for  this  same  story  I  receive  a  sum  little  short  of  three 
thousand  pounds.'  The  story  was  the  '  Knight  of  Gwynne,'  which, 

1  In  the  case  of  American  authors  the  Baron  of  course  undertakes  that  their 
books  shall  not  be  exported  to  the  States. 
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it  may  be  noticed,  is  an  extremely  long  one.  There  is  nothing 
more  fallacious  than  the  comparison  made  between  the  sums  made 
by  authors  past  and  present,  without  taking  the  length  of  their 
works  into  consideration.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  and  George 
Eliot  often  wrote  novels  that  would  make  double  those  of  the 
ordinary  three-volume  type.  Of  the  portrait  of  himself  prefixed 
to  'Jack  Hinton,'  Lever  writes:  'It  is  not,  at  least  so  say  my 
friends,  a  resemblance,  and  I  can  myself  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
squint,  which  it  does  abominably.  I  believe  such  things  are 
usually  given  to  the  world  far  less  from  any  desire  of  the  public 
to  deceive  the  author  than  from  the  author's  own  desire  to  be  seen. 
I  must  confess  I  have  no  longings  on  this  subject,  and  believe  my 
trash  will  readjust  as  well  without  the  assistance  of  my  counte- 
nance.' He  expresses  a  wish  to  see  '  The  Confessions  of  Con 
Cregan '  in  the  Leipzig  edition.  '  It  was,  though  unacknowledged 
by  me,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  my  novels.'  He  also  refers  to 
(  Horace  Templeton '  as  being  his,  the  paternity  of  which  we  believe 
has  not  been  publicly  acknowledged  even  yet. 

Charles  Kingsley  writes :  *  I  may  say  that  "  Hypatia,"  from  what 
both  Bunsen  and  his  Excellency  Von  Usedom  have  told  me  in 
stronger  terms  than  I  shall  repeat,  ought  to  have  a  good  sale  in 
Germany — better  than  in  England.' 

Macaulay's  correspondence  with  the  Leipzig  house  is,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  his  brother  authors,  quite  voluminous.  '  I 
am  glad,'  he  writes  in  1863,  *  that  the  first  edition  of  my  essays 
has  gone  off.  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  when  my  "  History  of 
William  the  Third  "  will  be  published  ;  but  I  am  almost  as  ignorant 
about  that  matter  as  you  can  be.  The  road  seems  to  lengthen 
before  me  as  I  proceed.'  In  1856  he  writes-.  'I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  account  of  our  venture.  My  success  here  has 
been  very  great,  I  might  almost  say  unprecedented.  I  have 
already  received  20,000£.  from  Messrs.  Longmans.  I  am  ashamed 
to  think  how  many  better  writers  have  toiled  all  their  lives 
without  making  a  fifth  part  of  that  sum.'  * 

Of  the  proposal  that  he  should  write  an  account  of  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  says :  '  A  complete  and 
highly  finished  account  would  occupy  me  many  months,  a  hasty 
sketch  would  do  me  no  honour.  I  should  not  choose  to  take  upon 

1  To  Macaulay  Baron  Tauchnitz  paid  the  largest  honoraria  for  the  continental 
edition  of  his  works  ;  to  Lord  Lytton  the  largest  honorarium  for  any  single 
romance. 
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myself  the  business  of  estimating  the  merits  of  my  contem- 
poraries ;  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  speak  the  truth 
without  inflicting  pain  and  making  enemies.'  So  one  would  think  ; 
and  yet  there  are  people  to  be  found  who  insist  upon  the  ad- 
vantage— to  the  general  public,  I  suppose,  to  whom  a  quarrel 
between  literary  men  has  all  the  charm  of  the  old  cock  fights— 
of '  signed  criticism.' 

Among  the  many  '  forgotten  fights  '  must  be  reckoned  Mrs. 
Norton's  letter  to  the  '  Times,'  complaining  of  continental  piracy. 
She  seems  to  have  given  herself  little  trouble  about  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  to  have  been  in  a  most  ladylike  state  of  ignorance 
about  her  arrangements  even  with  her  own  publishers.  '  I  have 
received  your  letter  last  night.  That  letter  contained  the  first 
information  I  have  ever  received  concerning  the  sale  of  my  copy- 
rights. I  did  not  know,  what  you  state,  that  the  international 
copyright  with  Germany  prevented  the  possibility  of  piracy.  I 
did  not  know  that  you  had  paid  for  author's  work  both  before  and 
since  such  copyright.  I  did  not  know  that  my  novels  had  been 
sold  you  by  publishers.  I  attacked  the  system  as  I  supposed  it 
to  exist ;  I  regret  the  discussion.'  Later  on  she  says  : '  I  have  had 
much  greater  success  than  novel-writing  could  give  me  in  political 
writing,  and  in  the  discussion  of  laws  that  affect  women  in 
England.' 

The  most  curious,  and  certainly  the  most  characteristic,  letters 
of  all  are  those  of  Charles  Reade.  (  "  Christie  Johnson "  and 
"  Peg  Woffington  " '  he  writes,  '  belong  to  that  small  class  of  one- 
volume  novels  of  which  England  produces  not  more  than  six  in  a 
century.  In  the  compass  of  one  volume  they  contain  as  many 
characters  and  ideas  as  the  good  three-volume  novels,  and  their 
fate  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  mere  novel  as  is  their  reputation 
in  England  and  America.' 

Again  :  '  If  you  prefer  to  pay  me  a  fixed  sum  or  a  share  of  the 
profits,  I  do  not  care.  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  just 
and  liberal  dealer :  only  this  I  beg — let  me  be  paid  according  to 
my  sale.  For  instance,  if  you  sell  fewer  copies  of  me  than  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  pay  me  less ;  if  you  sell  more,  pay  me  more.  .  .  . 
Your  collection  is  a  noble  one  ;  it  contains  many  authors  who  are 
superior  to  me  in  merit  and  reputation,  but  it  also  contains  the 
entire  works  of  many  writers  who  do  not  come  up  to  my  knee.' 

Thackeray's  correspondence  is  also  characteristic.  He  writes 
in  1856  :  'Your  letter  of  the  26th  March  has  only  just  found  me 
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on  my  return  from  America,  where  I  made  a  prosperous  voyage, 
though  I  have  not  quite  reached  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  states  to  be  the  present 
amount  of  my  savings.  Don't  be  afraid  of  your  English ;  a  letter 
containing  £  is  always  in  a  pretty  style.'  Curiously  enough  he 
is  the  medium  of  introducing  Eeade  to  the  Baron  as  *  the  author 
of  "  Christie  Johnson"  and  other  most  popular  stories.'  In  1857 
he  writes :  '  I  shall  leave  the  agreement  for  a  new  book '  ('The 
Virginians ')  'to  your  discretion  entirely,  premising  that  my 
publishers  here  pay  me  twice  as  much  for  it  as  for  "  The 
Newcomes." ' 

The  last  deceased  author  whose  letters  are  quoted  in  this 
interesting  volume  is  Trollope.  He  writes,  in  1872,  from  New 
York :  '  My  dear  Baron  Tauchnitz, — On  arriving  here  yesterday  I 
find  by  the  "  New  York  Morning  Herald  "  that  I  had  compromised 
my  long  lawsuit  with  you  by  accepting  from  you  an  enormous 
sum  that  made  my  mouth  water.  It  is  odd  that  they  should  now 
for  a  second  time  pick  me  out  as  the  object  of  litigation,  as  I 
never  had  any  contention  with  any  publisher ;  though,  either  on 
my  own  account  or  that  of  others,  I  suppose  I  have  had  more 
dealings  with  publishers  than  any  man  living.' 

There  is  a  general  notion  that  Baron  Tauchnitz  only  publishes 
English  works ;  this,  however,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  his  un- 
dertaking ;  he  publishes  works  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  Hebrew ;  a  collection  of  German  authors,  of  French  classics, 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  classics,  of  logarithmic  handbooks,  of  juris- 
prudence and  of  theology  (including  the  Fathers).  Besides  these 
there  are  dictionaries  and  miscellaneous  works,  and  an  excel- 
lent Series  for  the  Young  in  English.  In  1869  Baron  Tauchnitz 
dedicated  his  thousandth  volume  to  '  my  English  and  American 
authors,  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  the  living  and  a  tribute  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  dead.'  In  1881  he  celebrated  the  publication 
of  his  two-thousandth  volume  by  a  History  of  English  literature 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria  with  facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  all  the 
authors  photographed  from  their  correspondence  or  agreements ; 
and  now  he  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  labours  with  this  jubilee 
volume — a  record  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  illustrative 
of  good  feeling  between  a  publisher  and  his  authors  apparently 
unbroken  for  fifty  years. 
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THE    THEORY    OF    TITTLEBATS. 

THE  last  theory  of  tittlebats  of  which  I  remember  to  have  heard 
anything  was  that  broached  by  Mr.  Pickwick  in  connection  with 
his  profound  and  celebrated  researches  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Harnpstead  Ponds.  The  suggestion  of  a  causal  connection  between 
organism  and  environment,  thus  implied  by  the  very  title  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  paper,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  philosopher 
of  the  Fleet  may  have  been  really  an  early  evolutionist,  a  Dar- 
winian before  Darwin,  and  an  unconscious  precursor  of  the  now 
fashionable  biologists,  who  account  for  everything  on  the  Topsy 
principle  of  supposing  that  it  *  growed  so.'  For  undoubtedly  the 
tittlebat  was  developed  in,  for,  and  by  his  native  ponds,  and  any 
comprehensive  theory  of  his  existence  and  history  must  necessarily 
begin  with  the  environment  that  produced  him.  Unfortunately, 
however,  nothing  now  remains  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  valuable  dis- 
quisition, except  the  bare  title,  enshrined  among  the  posthumous 
papers  of  the  club  that  bore  his  name;  and  I  am  therefore 
compelled,  in  reconstructing  the  theory  of  tittlebats  on  my  own 
account,  entirely  to  ignore  the  labours  of  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, and  begin  again  de  novo  from  the  very  outset. 

The  name  itself  of  the  tittlebat,  I  regret  to  say,  appears  in  Mr. 
Pickwick's  lost  memoir  in  so  debased  and  corrupt  a  form  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognisable  to  the  philological  student.  His  true  title,  I 
need  hardly  remark  in  this  age  of  enquiry,  ought  to  be  stickleback  ; 
and  he  is  so  called  in  virtue  of  the  stickles,  spines,  thorns,  or 
prickles  which  represent  and  replace  the  first  dorsal  fin  in  all  his 
kindred.  But  though  the  stickleback  is  so  small  a  fish  as  even  to 
have  excited  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  our  great  novelist,  he  can 
boast  of  almost  as  many  aliases  as  the  French  counts  and  other 
sporting  gentlemen  who  periodically  return  to  journalistic  fame 
under  the  evergreen  heading  of  '  The  Great  Turf  Frauds.'  Besides 
his  recognised  literary  English  name  of  Stickleback,  with  its  vul- 
gar London  variant  Tittlebat,  he  is  also  diversely  known  to  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  this  kingdom  as  the  Banestickle,  the  Jack 
Bannel,  the  Harry  Banning,  the  Sharpling,  the  Banticle,  the 
Tanticle,  the  Hackle,  the  Sharpnails,  the  Stanstickle,  the  Tommy 
Parsy,  the  Prickleback,  the  Barmy,  and  the  Tinker ;  all  names 
implying  at  once  a  certain  amount  of  affectionate  regard  on  the 
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part  of  his  sponsors  not  uncombined  with  a  due  respect  (the  child 
of  experience)  for  his  remarkable  offensive  and  defensive  powers. 
A  true  theory  of  tittlebats  would  have  to  account  not  only  for  the 
peculiarities  of  bony  structure  which  have  secured  the  stickleback 
these  his  many  names,  but  also  for  the  oddities  of  domestic 
arrangement  which  I  shall  further  unfold  in  the  course  of  this 
article. 

The  common  English  stickleback,  with  whom  I  propose  here 
chiefly  to  deal,  is  a  freshwater  fish,  much  discovered  in  ponds  and 
small  rivers,  and  abundant  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Many  famous  anglers,  as  Frank  Buckland  used  to 
observe,  were  first  '  entered '  for  the  noble  sport  by  fishing  for 
stickleback  in  the  Regent's  Canal.  The  fishing  is  most  frequently 
pursued  in  the  following  fashion.  You  take  a  stick  with  a  piece 
of  thread  tied  to  it,  and  a  short  bit  of  worm  fastened  to  the  string 
by  the  middle  without  any  hook  or  even  a  bent  pin  to  represent 
one.  When  the  stickleback,  who  is  naturally  a  greedy  feeder, 
approaches  the  worm,  he  quickly  swallows  it,  and  you  pull  him  up 
with  a  jerk  before  he  has  had  time  effectually  to  disgorge  his 
gulped-down  mouthful.  Expert  anglers  at  this  particular  task 
have  even  been  known  to  jerk  up  two  sticklebacks  at  a  time,  each 
intent  upon  one  end  of  the  worm;  but  this  is  a  fine  point  of 
science  not  to  be  imitated  by  the  uninstructed  tiro.  The  fish, 
when  landed,  are  consigned  to  pickle-bottles  filled  with  water,  and 
are  commonly  sold  to  the  proprietors  of  domestic  aquariums  for 
the  small  charge  of  a  penny  a  dozen.  In  this  way,  a  working 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the 
stickleback  has  been  generally  diffused  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  unscientific  British  population. 

Nevertheless,  I  hold  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  the 
theory  of  tittlebats  falls  in  any  way  below  the  dignity  of  a  profound 
philosopher.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  points  in  the  psychology 
and  physiology  of  the  common  stickleback  which  merit  the  close 
and  undivided  attention  of  the  most  accomplished  naturalist. 

I  will  begin  with  one  of  the  best  known  habits  of  the  stickle- 
back, its  nest-building  instinct ;  because  that  is  really  the  one  of 
its  peculiarities  which  most  affects  the  theory  of  tittlebats,  and  has 
the  deepest  interest  and  the  widest  implications  for  the  general 
reader. 

If  you  put  a  pair  of  assorted  sticklebacks  into  a  small  aquarium, 
and  supply  them  well  with  food  during  the  early  spring,  you  will 
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find  that  after  a  short  time  the  male  fish  begins  to  undergo  a 
remarkable  change  of  personal  appearance.  His  coloration  grows 
brighter  and  more  beautiful ;  his  throat  and  belly  assume  a  deep 
crimson  hue ;  his  eyes  acquire  a  brilliant  bluish-green  metallic 
lustre,  like  the  gorget  of  a  humming-bird  ;  and  in  the  well-chosen 
words  of  his  panegyrist,  Mr.  Warington,  his  whole  body  becomes 
almost  translucent,  and  seems  to  glow  as  with  some  mysterious 
internal  brightness.  It  is  the  season  of  courtship,  and  the  stickle- 
back is  adorning  himself  in  his  courting  suit. 

In  the  spring  a  ruddier  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast, 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest, 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove, 

In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

The  name  of  the  stickleback  falls  unfortunately  below  the  level 
of  the  lyrical  muse,  or  else  he  might  perhaps  form  a  fifth  member 
in  that  lovers'  quartet.  For  no  creature  decks  himself  out  in  more 
gorgeous  nuptial  colours,  or  arrays  himself  more  like  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  against  his  wedding-day,  than  the  common  little 
Hampstead  tittlebat  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  missing  dissertation. 

Theoretically,  of  course  (and  we  are  all  on  the  theory  of  tittle- 
bats here),  this  assumption  by  the  stickleback  of  special  colours 
and  ornaments  for  the  pairing  season  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
numerous  other  devices  of  nature  for  securing  the  due  selection  by 
animals  of  the  handsomest,  strongest,  and  most  vigorous  mates. 
Many  of  the  more  brilliant  animals  don  their  finest  decorations 
for  the  period  of  courtship  only.  The  crests  and  lappets  of  the 
herons  and  egrets  are  developed  and  retained  during  the  summer 
alone  :  they  fall  off  as  soon  as  winter  arrives.  The  African  widow- 
birds  deck  themselves  out  in  the  nesting  season  with  very  long 
and  conspicuous  plumes,  which  disappear  again,  and  leave  them  as 
mere  inconspicuous  little  brown  birds,  after  the  brood  is  reared. 
The  crested  newt  puts  on  his  vandyked  head  gear,  and  dapples  his 
body  with  orange  and  crimson  spots,  at  the  approach  of  spring-tide. 
The  speckled  trout  becomes  livelier  in  hue  ;  the  salmon  shine 
with  brighter  silver;  the  lizards  acquire  their  metallic  throat- 
pouches.  It  is  at  such  times  alone  that  the  face  of  the  mandrill 
glows  with  blue  and  purple,  or  that  the  rhesus  monkey  blushes  a 
vivid  crimson.  Throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  in  fact,  all  the 
most  beautiful  animals  attain  their  highest  beauty  in  the  season 
of  courtship,  and  many  which  are  never  beautiful  at  other  times 
then  put  on  the  most  decorative  ornaments  or  the  most  gorgeous 
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colouring.  This  is  true  alike  of  the  wings  of  butterflies,  and  of 
the  song  of  crickets ;  it  is  true  of  the  gemmeous  dragonet  and  of  the 
butterfly  gurnard,  of  the  peacock  and  the  humming-bird,  of  the 
bird  of  paradise  and  the  argus  pheasant,  of  the  perfume  of  the 
musk  deer  and  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  of  the  lion's  mane  and  the 
monkeys'  beards,  crests,  and  gorgets.  All  alike  are  assumed  for 
the  selfsame  purpose,  and  all  are  useful  merely  to  charm  the  fickle 
senses  of  the  proverbially  coyer  and  more  uncertain  sex. 

The  stickleback  has  acquired  his  gorgeous  wedding  garb,  in 
accordance  with  a  general  law  of  animal  life,  in  order  to  please 
and  attract  to  himself  the  attention  of  his  aesthetic  and  fastidious 
mates.      '  After   the  breeding  season,'   says  Mr.    Darwin,  *  these 
colours  all  change,  the  throat  and  belly  become  of  a  paler  red, 
the   back  more   green,   and  the  glowing   tints    subside.'     More- 
over, as   usually  happens   in   the  case   of  all   highly  decorated 
animals,  your  stickleback  further  resembles  Solomon  in  being  a 
most  undisguised  polygamist  in  the  natural  state ;  and  his  brilliant 
hues  have,  no  doubt,  been  developed  to  charm  and  draw  to  his 
side  as  many  as  possible  of  the  female  fish.     Polygamous  animals, 
in  other  words,  are  always  handsome,  because  only  the  handsomest 
succeed  in  attracting  to  themselves   a   harem,   and    so  handing 
on  their  peculiarities  to  future  generations.     Furthermore,  the 
sticklebacks  are  all  great  fighters  ;   and  it  may  be  broadly  laid 
down  once  more  as  a  general  principle  of  animal  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  tittlebats,  that  all  very 
handsome  and  decorated  creatures  are  naturally  pugnacious  of 
disposition.     Thus  stags  fight  one  another  with  their  branching 
antlers  for  the  possession  of  the  does.     Salmon  constantly  join 
battle  and  tear  one  another  to  pieces  savagely  on  the  recognised 
spawning   beds.     The   polygamous   ruff,   distinguished   from  his 
sober- suited  mate  the  reeve  by  his  curious  crest,  and  by  the  great 
collar  of  plumes  from  which  his  name  is  taken,  is  as  full  of  the 
Homeric  joy  of  battle  as  a  gamecock,  and  quite  as  gamey.     The 
wild  Sumatran  ancestor  of  our  own  barndoor  fowl  *  does  battle  in 
defence  of  his  seraglio  till  one  of  the  combatants  drops  down  dead.' 
Black  cock  and  capercailzie  assemble  annually  at  regular  tourna- 
ments, to  fight  one  another,  and  display  their  beauty  before  their 
expectant  and  undecided  dames  ;  and  on  such  occasions  Kovalevsky 
has  seen  the  snow  of  their  arenas  in  Russia  all  red  with  blood,  and 
covered  with  the  torn-out  feathers  of  the  champions.     Most  of  the 
handsomest  birds  and  animals,  indeed,  are  provided  with  special 
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weapons  for  these  fierce  encounters,  such  as  the  spurs  of  game 
birds,  the  horns  of  antelopes,  the  antlers  of  stags,  the  tusks  of  the 
musk  deer,  the  wing  darts  of  the  palamedia,  and  the  fierce  spiny 
fins  of  the  most  decorative  fishes.  Even  the  dainty  little  humming- 
birds themselves  are  prodigious  fighters,  and  I  have  seen  them 
engaging  one  another  in  their  aerial  battles  with  the  utmost  pluck, 
vigour,  and  endurance.  Furthermore,  beauty  in  animals  is  almost 
always  accompanied,  as  Dr.  Giinther  has  observed,  by  a  very  hasty 
and  irritable  temper. 

And  now,  I  think,  we  are  beginning  to  get  a  little  nearer 
towards  the  theory  of  tittlebats.  For  the  male  stickleback  is  a 
prodigious  warrior,  and  when  he  meets  a  rival  of  his  own  kind,  he 
engages  with  him  at  once  in  deadly  warfare.  Their  battles,  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  are  at  times  desperate,  for  these  puny  combatants 
fasten  tight  on  each  other  for  several  seconds,  tumbling  over  and 
over  again,  until  their  strength  appears  utterly  exhausted.  Bold 
and  pugnacious  as  they  are,  however,  it  is  only  my  lords  who  thus 
fiercely  contend  with  one  another;  their  demure  little  mates 
remain  always  perfectly  pacific,  gentle,  and  even-tempered.  With 
the  rough-tailed  stickleback,  the  males  while  fighting  swim  round 
and  round  one  another,  biting  and  endeavouring  to  pierce  each 
other's  mailed  skin  with  their  raised  lateral  spines  or  lances. 
Small  as  they  are,  their  bite  is  very  severe,  and  inflicts  a  deadly 
wound  upon  their  antagonist ;  and  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  remarks 
that  they  use  their  lateral  spines  with  fierce  effect,  so  that  he  has 
seen  one  brave  stickleback  during  a  stout  battle  rip  up  his  opponent 
from  end  to  end,  till  the  vanquished  hero  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
died  ingloriously. 

It  is  during  the  moment  of  battle,  and  just  before  and  after  it, 
that  the  colours  of  all  fighting  animals  become  invariably  most 
intense.  The  reason  is  plain :  battle  is  joined  during  the  mating 
season,  and  '  before  the  face  of  maidens  and  of  dames  ; '  and,  as  in 
human  tournaments,  the  ladies  stand  by  to  applaud  the  conquerors 
and  to  reward  their  prowess.  They  are  themselves  the  prize  of 
the  encounter  they  stimulate.  Besides,  the  highest  physical 
vigour  and  the  highest  excitement  bring  out  the  greatest  beauty 
both  of  men  and  animals.  The  angrier  you  make  a  mandrill,  the 
more  vividly  tinted  are  his  cheeks  and  callosities.  The  frilled 
lizards  and  flying  dragons  glow  with  all  the  brightest  colours  of 
the  rainbow  when  you  tease  or  annoy  them.  The  turkey  cock 
swells  his  crimson  wattles  and  spreads  his  ruffled  feathers  to  the 
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utmost  at  sight  of  a  rival  or  a  mischievous  boy.  There  is  a  little 
hot-tempered  fish  known  as  Betta  pugnax,  and  kept  as  a  sort  of 
domestic  pet  by  the  Siamese  (much  as  the  Christian  English 
gentleman  of  forty  or  fifty  years  since  kept  fighting  cocks)  to 
display  its  prowess  for  the  edification  of  the  Mongolian  intelligence. 
'  When  in  a  state  of  quiet,'  says  Cantor,  '  its  dull  colours  present 
nothing  remarkable ;  but  if  two  be  brought  together,  or  if  one 
sees  its  own  image  in  a  looking-glass,  the  little  creature  becomes 
suddenly  excited,  the  raised  fins  and  the  whole  body  shine  with 
metallic  colours  of  dazzling  beauty,  while  the  projected  gill-mem- 
brane, waving  like  a  black  frill  round  the  throat,  adds  some- 
thing of  grotesqueness  to  the  general  appearance.  In  this  state, 
it  makes  repeated  darts  at  its  real  or  reflected  antagonist.  But 
both,  when  taken  out  of  each  other's  sight,  instantly  become  quiet.' 
The  fighting  fishes,  as  the  Siamese  call  them,  are  kept  in  globes  like 
gold  fish,  and  fed  from  time  to  time  with  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes. 
The  Siamese  are  as  wild  after  their  combats  as  the  Malays  are  for 
cockfighting,  and  often  stake  large  sums,  or  even  the  freedom  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  on  the  prowess  and  skill  of  a  parti- 
cular Betta.  The  license  to  exhibit  fish-fights  is  farmed  by 
Government,  and  brings  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  King  of 
Siam. 

Now,  much  the  same  thing  happens  on  a  lesser  scale  during 
the  battles  of  the  sticklebacks  with  their  pugnacious  rivals.  It  is 
then  especially  that  their  bodies  assume  the  beautiful  transparent 
and  iridescent  colours  so  poetically  described  by  Mr.  Warington. 
Their  vitality  rises  to  its  highest  point,  and  their  eyes  sparkle  like 
a  girl's  at  a  ball  with  the  most  vivacious  brilliancy.  But  when  a 
hapless  stickleback  is  conquered  in  the  lists,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
*  his  gallant  bearing  at  once  forsakes  him ;  his  gay  colours  fade 
away ;  and  he  hides  his  disgrace  among  his  peaceable  companions, 
but  is  for  some  time  the  constant  object  of  his  conqueror's  perse- 
cution.' 

It  is  pretty  clear,  then,  that  the  stickles  and  lateral  spines  of 
the  stickleback  have  been  mainly  developed,  like  the  spurs  and 
wing-weapons  of  birds,  the  tusks  of  boars,  the  antlers  of  deer,  and 
the  horns  of  lizards,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  rivals  in  these 
annual  contests,  and  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  female  fish. 
The  same  thing  is  also  true  of  their  beautiful  colours,  or  rather, 
both  are  but  different  sides  of  the  same  question ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  has  shown,  the  most  beautiful  animal  is  also  the  strongest 
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and  most  efficient,  and  the  periods  of  high  vitality  are  always  accom- 
panied by  the  most  ornamental  developments  and  the  most  vivid 
colouring.  From  generation  to  generation,  the  strongest,  best 
armed,  and  most  brilliant  sticklebacks  have  conquered  the  feebler 
or  uglier  in  battle,  and  have  been  selected  as  husbands  by  the 
greater  number  of  their  fastidious  mates.  None  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair ;  and  among  sticklebacks,  none  but  the  brave 
succeed  in  winning  them.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  stickles  also 
prove  incidentally  useful  to  the  fish  in  protecting  him  from  the 
attacks  of  larger  predatory  species ;  sticklebacks  are  seldom 
attacked  by  perch  or  trout,  and  an  instance  is  on  record  where  a 
pike  has  been  choked  by  one  of  these  tiny  creatures,  which 
erected  its  sharp  spines  in  his  throat  as  the  greedy  monster  tried 
to  swallow  it ;  but  this  secondary  purpose  is  only  a  derivative  one ; 
the  spines  themselves  must  originally  have  been  developed,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  for  the  wedding  tournaments  between  stickleback 
and  stickleback.  It  is  thus  that  the  horns  and  tusks  of  higher 
animals  primarily  produced  in  the  internecine  combats  of  the 
males  are  occasionally  employed  for  external  defence  ;  thus  that 
the  spurs  and  beaks  of  birds  are  occasionally  turned  to  the  pro- 
tection (»f  their  fledglings.  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
law  of  biology,  in  spite  of  misconceptions  and  misstatements  to 
the  contrary,  that  no  animal  habitually  and  normally  fights  any 
other  creatures  except  individuals  of  its  own  species.  Dog  fights 
dog,  and  tiger  tiger  ;  but  game  cocks  do  not  engage  with  turkeys, 
nor  do  stags  usually  join  battle  with  buffaloes  or  bears. 

As  soon  as  the  pairing  season  sets  in,  the  first  care  of  the  male 
stickleback  is  to  provide  a  nest  for  his  wife  and  children.  For  the 
stickleback  is  just  as  much  a  nest-builder  as  any  bird  ;  only,  he  does 
all  the  work  himself,  instead  of  being  aided,  as  birds  usually  are, 
in  the  task  of  nidification,  by  his  attentive  partner.  He  begins  by 
busily  collecting  a  quantity  of  delicate  fibrous  material,  the  tissues 
of  water-weeds  or  of  macerated  land-plants,  which  he  mats  with 
his  mouth  into  an  irregular  circular  mass,  somewhat  depressed, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Then  he  covers  the 
top  with  similar  materials,  and  leaves  in  the  centre  of  one  side  a 
large  round  aperture  to  act  as  a  doorway.  As  he  mats  the  fibres 
together  by  creeping  over  them  with  his  body,  he  cements  them 
firmly  with  the  slimy  mucus  that  exudes  from  his  skin.  He  is  a 
quick  worker,  not  to  say  a  jerry  builder  (anyone  can  watch  the 
whole  process  easily  for  himself  in  a  fresh-water  aquarium),  and 
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he  only  takes  a  few  hours  in  getting  the  entire  residence  com- 
pleted from  basement  to  coping-stone.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished, 
the  little  architect  sets  out  on  his  quest  of  a  partner  or  partners 
ready  to  occupy  it.  If  he  meets  a  rival  on  the  way,  the  two 
small  Turks  fight  out  their  differences  at  once  on  the  spot,  while 
the  bride-elect  amicably  stands  by  expectant,  and  accepts  the 
conqueror.  When  she  emerges  from  her  hiding-place  under  the 
waving  weeds  and  comes  out,  the  guerdon  of  his  prowess,  to 
survey  the  nest  he  has  deftly  woven  for  her,  the  tiny  sultan  posi- 
tively dances  and  curvets  around  her,  *  mad  with  delight,'  as  an 
acute  observer  has  well  worded  it.  *  He  darts  round  her  in  every 
direction  ;  then  to  his  accumulated  materials  for  the  nest ;  then 
back  again  in  an  instant,  and  as  she  does  not  advance  he  endea-- 
vours  to  push  her  with  his  snout,  and  then  tries  to  pull  her  by  the 
tail  and  side-spine  to  the  nest.'  Indeed,  there  is  a  deal  more 
that  is  human  and  natural  in  the  lives  of  all  these  little  de- 
spised creatures  than  the  people  who  laugh  at  theories  of  tittlebats 
have  ever  stooped  to  notice  or  discover. 

As  soon  as  the  stickleback  has  duly  inducted  the  partner  of 
his  choice  with  many  caresses  into  the  home  he  has  built  for  her, 
or  rather  for  her  offspring,  he  introduces  her  by  the  door  he  has 
left  in  the  side  into  the  closed  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
bride  has  laid  two  or  three  tiny  transparent  yellow  eggs,  after 
which  she  bores  a  hole  with  her  snout  on  the  side  of  the  nest 
opposite  to  that  by  which  she  entered,  and  makes  her  exit,  a 
divorced  wife,  without  further  formalities.  '  The  nest,'  says  Dr. 
Giinther,  *  has  now  two  doors,  and  the  eggs  are  exposed  to  the 
cool  stream  of  water,  which  entering  by  one  door  flows  out  at  the 
other.'  This,  of  course,  by  keeping  up  a  fresh  and  constant 
current,  supplies  them  with  the  oxygen  necessary  for  hatching. 
Next  day,  the  little  sultan  goes  out  again  in  quest  of  a  fresh  mate, 
and  brings  back  his  new  bride  to  add  a  few  more  eggs  to  his  stock 
of  spawn.  This  operation  he  repeats  daily  until  the  nest  is  nearly 
full ;  and  then  the  fond  father  sets  to  work  himself  at  the  con- 
genial task  of  incubation.  For  among  fish  it  is  almost  always  the 
male,  not  the  female,  who  sits  upon  the  eggs  and  charges  himself 
with  the  care  and  education  of  the  young  fry. 

For  the  subsequent  stages,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
Frank  Buckland's  animated  account  of  a  case  observed  by  the 
learned  curator  of  the  Norwich  Museum.  'Nothing,'  says  the 
genial  naturalist  and  angler,  *  could  exceed  the  attention  from 
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this  time  evinced  by  the  male  fish.  He  kept  constant  watch  over 
the  nest,  every  now  and  then  shaking  up  the  materials  and 
dragging  out  the  eggs,  and  then  pushing  them  into  their  recep- 
tacles again  and  tucking  them  up  with  his  snout,  arranging  the 
whole  to  his  mind,  and  again  and  again  adjusting  it  until  he  was 
satisfied ;  after  which  he  hung  or  hovered  over  the  surface  of  the 
nest,  his  head  close  to  the  orifice,  the  body  inclined  upwards  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°,  fanning  it  with  the  pectoral  fins,  aided  by  a 
side  motion  of  the  tail.  This  curious  manoeuvre  was  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  spawn ;  at  least  by  this  means 
a  current  of  water  was  made  to  set  in  towards  the  nest,  as  was  evi- 
dent by  the  agitation  of  particles  of  matter  attached  to  it.  This 
fanning,  or  ventilation,  was  frequently  repeated  every  day  till 
the  young  were  hatched ;  and  sometimes  the  little  fellow  would 
dive  head  foremost  into  his  nursery  and  bring  out  a  mouthful  of 
sand,  which  he  would  carry  to  some  distance  and  discharge  with  a 
puff.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  young  ones  were  first  perceived. 
The  nest  was  built  on  the  23rd  of  April ;  the  young  appeared  on 
the  2 1st  of  May.' 

After  the  young  are  actually  hatched,  the  fond  parent  only 
redoubles  his  delicate  attentions.  He  never  leaves  the  precincts 
of  home  by  day  or  night ;  and  he  guards  the  nest  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity,  allowing  no  stray  intruder  from  any  side  to  approach 
it.  If  a  greedy  water-beetle  or  other  enemy  comes  near  the  young, 
this  exemplary  father  runs  full  tilt  at  him  with  his  armed  spines, 
pounces  upon  him  broadside,  and  unceremoniously  shoves  or 
tumbles  him  over.  If  you  try  to  disturb  him  in  an  aquarium 
with  a  stick  or  pencil,  he  will  charge  at  it  smartly,  and  strike  it 
so  hard  that  the  blow  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  hand  that  holds 
it.  Among  the  enemies  he  has  to  repel  on  such  occasions,  I 
regret  to  say  (for  the  honour  of  maternity  I  would  fain  conceal 
the  fact),  are  the  mothers  themselves  of  his  little  charges,  who  wish 
to  emulate  Saturn  and  the  common  rabbit  by  making  a  dinner  off 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  *  For  a  whole  month,'  says  Dr.  Giinther, 
'he  watches  over  his  treasure,  defending  it  stoutly  against  all 
invaders,  and  especially  against  his  own  wives,  who  have  a  great 
desire  to  get  at  the  eggs.'  Those  unnatural  parents,  indeed, 
make  such  a  dead  set  upon  their  young  and  the  devoted  father  who 
guards  them,  that,  as  Mr.  Darwin  cynically  observes,  '  it  would  be 
no  small  relief  to  him  if  after  depositing  their  eggs  they  were 
immediately  devoured  by  some  enemy,  for  he  is  forced  incessantly 
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to  drive  them  from  the  nest.'      Let  us  trust  that  the  wedded 
stickleback  himself  never  indulges  in  such  uxoricidal  fancies. 

The  fry  when  hatched  are  at  first  so  very  minute  and  trans- 
parent that  you  can  with  difficulty  perceive  them  in  the  water  of 
an  aquarium,  and  even  so  only  by  the  gentle  fluttering  motion  of 
their  wee  fins.  Their  good  papa  continues,  however,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  nurse  for  them  with  profound  vigilance,  confining 
them  at  first  to  the  meshes  of  the  nest,  and  when  they  stray  too 
far,  gently  leading  them  back  with  unremitting  kindness  to  the 
path  of  duty.  By  degrees,  as  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
increases,  he  wisely  allows  them  to  indulge  in  greater  excursions, 
and  hollows  out  for  them  a  small  basin  in  the  sand  of  the  bottom, 
where  they  may  disport  themselves  at  their  ease  until  they  grow 
strong  enough  to  venture  on  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  action. 
If  rival  papas  or  hungry  mammas  attempt  to  devour  them,  he  falls 
upon  the  assailants  in  a  violent  fury,  and  carried  away,  it  would 
appear,  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  occasionally  goes  so  far  as 
actually  to  indulge  in  acts  of  cannibalism.  For  this  I  do  not 
commend  him.  No  amount  of  ethical  enthusiasm  can  ever  jus- 
tify a  truly  moral  being  in  devouring  the  persons  of  his  fallen 
enemies. 

Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  are  probably  aware 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  more  precisely  through 
the  parish  of  Wandsworth,  there  flows  a  minor  tributary  of  Thames, 
by  name  the  Wandle.  This  stream,  as  the  sportive  youth  of 
South  London  know  full  well,  abounds  in  sticklebacks  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  :  and  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Smee,  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  the  modern  theory  of  tittlebats,  first  observed  their 
habits  and  manners.  'They  are  very  pugnacious  and  cunning 
creatures,'  says  he,  in  his  charming  work  *  My  Garden.'  *  They 
build  a  nest  and  protect  it.  In  the  middle  of  May  I  observed  a 
stickleback  evidently  guarding  a  circle  of  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  chasing  away  every  other  fish  which  came  within 
his  domain.  On  closer  examination,  I  saw  at  the  bottom  a  small 
circular  plate  of  the  same  size,  made  of  fibre,  but  arranged  level 
with  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Suspecting  a  nest,  I  carefully  raised 
it,  when  it  proved  to  contain  two  parcels  of  eggs,  which  were  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  I  immediately  replaced  the 
material  as  well  as  I  could  in  its  former  place  ;  but  the  stickleback 
was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  arrangement,  and  set  to  work  dili- 
gently to  adjust  it  himself.  He  brought  little  bits  of  fibre,  and 
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thrust  them  into  the  mass,  and  re-arranged  the  larger  fibres. 
When  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  he 
mounted  guard  and  rushed  at  any  other  fish  which  came  near  him. 
Afterwards,  I  found  these  nests  by  scores,  each  protected  by  its 
guardian  stickleback :  and  in  the  month  of  May  I  can  always 
delight  my  visitors  by  showing  them  a  nest  presided  over  by  the 
pugnacious  little  fish.'  I  may  add  that  similar  nests  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  brook  or  pond  in  England  at  the  appropriate 
season :  only,  you  must  be  born  with  the  proper  eye  for  seeing 
them.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  discern  stickleback.  I  once 
conducted  a  statistical  survey  of  all  the  lizards  inhabiting  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of 
my  census,  that  the  lacertine  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
numbers  at  least  two  hundred  millions,  or  more  than  five  times 
the  human  beings :  and  yet  how  often  most  people  on  their  walks 
abroad  meet  a  man,  and  how  very,  very  seldom  they  happen  upon 
a  lizard. 

Sticklebacks  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  fish  which  thus 
take  care  of  their  helpless  progeny  during  the  first  weeks  of 
infancy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
domestic  habits  and  manners  of  fishes,  and  especially  of  the 
marine  species,  is  but  sporadic  and  fragmentary :  opportunities 
for  observation  are  rare  on  the  sea-bottom,  while  as  for  aquariums, 
the  life  there  is. so  strained  and  unnatural  that  we  learn  for  the 
most  part  little  more  from  that  source  than  one  would  learn  of  the 
intricacies  of  human  existence  by  watching  the  interiors  of  prisons 
and  of  convents.  But  even  among  the  few  fish  at  all  intimately 
known  to  us  at  present,  there  are  several  which  deserve  high  com- 
mendation for  their  able  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  pater- 
nal duties.  Certain  catfish,  for  example,  and  many  other  species, 
construct  nests  like  good  father?,  and  guard  the  spawn  deposited 
in  them  by  their  unnatural  spouses.  One  siluroid  bearing  the 
suggestive  classical  name  of  Arius  actually  carries  the  eggs  about 
with  him  in  his  own  mouth,  and  there  devotedly  hatches  them. 
There  is  a  fish  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  locally  supposed  to  be  the 
very  kind  from  whose  mouth  St.  Peter  took  the  miraculous  denarius 
for  the  payment  of  the  Apostles'  tribute,  and  this  pious  and  well- 
principled  creature  (even  his  scientific  name  is  Chromis  sacra} 
holds  his  eggs  in  the  same  fashion,  and  hatches  them  out  in  his 
capacious  pharynx.  Among  the  pipe-fish  and  sea-horses,  including 
the  well-known  hippocampus  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West- 
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minster  Aquarium,  nature  has  gone  one  step  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  parental  supervision.  These  fish  have  a  regular  pouch  like 
the  kangaroo,  in  which  the  excellent  papa  retains  the  young  till 
they  are  of  full  age  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Yet  even  here  it  is  the  fond  father,  not  the  gay  and  careless 
mother,  who  wheels  about  the  family  perambulator:  only  two 
known  cases  occur  among  fish  where  the  mother  takes  any  part  at 
all  in  the  hatching  or  education  of  her  own  young.  One  is  a  cat- 
fish from  British  Guiana,  whose  under  surface  becomes  soft  and 
spongy  after  the  spawning  season.  The  mother,  as  soon  as  she 
has  laid  her  eggs,  presses  them  hard  into  this  spongy  integument 
by  lying  on  top  of  them.  There  they  stick,  and  she  carries  them 
about  in  the  pits  thus  formed,  much  as  the  familiar  Surinam  toad 
carries  about  her  hatching  ova  and  tadpoles  in  the  skin  of  her 
back.  The  other  instance  is  that  of  a  singular  pipe-fish  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  who  forms  a  pouch  for  her  young  by  allowing  her 
ventral  fins  to  coalesce  with  the  soft  skin  of  her  under  surface. 
These  two  examples  of  devoted  maternity,  however,  scarcely  suffice 
to  absolve  the  mother-fish  as  a  class  from  the  general  charge  of 
heartless  desertion  brought  against  them  by  modern  ichthyologists. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  note  in  passing  (since  a  theory 
of  tittlebats  is  nothing  if  not  exhaustive)  that  the  eggs  of  stickle- 
back are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  full-grown  indi- 
vidual than  those  of  any  other  known  fish.  Why  is  this?  Simply 
because  the  stickleback  are  good  fathers,  who  take  great  care  of 
their  callow  young.  (I  don't  know  what  callow  means,  as  applied 
to  a  fish,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  neat  and  appropriate  epithet.) 
Where  the  chances  of  infant  mortality  rule  high,  the  mother 
animal  must  produce  vast  numbers  of  small  and  ill-supplied  eggs 
in  order  to  provide  against  the  adverse  possibilities.  That  careless 
parent,  the  cod,  who  lays  her  spawn  unprotected  upon  the  shallow 
banks,  for  thousands  of  greedy  enemies  to  devour,  often  produces 
at  a  single  birth  as  many  as  from  four  to  nine  million  separate  eggs. 
But  just  in  proportion  as  the  eggs  and  young  are  more  efficiently 
guarded  and  provided  for  in  life  does  it  become  possible  to  econo- 
mise in  the  number  of  germs  originally  produced,  and  to  give 
each  at  the  outset  a  fair  supply  of  yolk  to  start  well  in  life  with. 
Compare  the  myriad  tiny  black  seeds  of  the  poppy,  which  take 
their  even  chances  anywhere  that  fate  may  carry  them,  with  the 
richly  stored  bean  or  pea  or  filbert,  well  provided  with  nutriment 
for  the  growing  seedling,  and  you  will  see  at  once  the  force  of  the 
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analogy  here  intended.  The  cod-fish  lays  a  great  many  ill- 
supplied  eggs,  and  lets  them  shift  for  themselves  in  the  open  sea 
as  best  they  may,  on  the  off  chance  of  one  among  four  millions  or 
so  reaching  maturity ;  the  stickleback  lays  comparatively  few 
large  and  well-supplied  eggs,  but  the  amiable  father  watches  with 
tender  solicitude  over  the  safety  of  all,  so  that  on  an  average  two 
at  least  out  of  each  mother's  small  brood  must  needs  survive  to 
years  of  adult  sticklebackhood. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  stickleback  genus  so  far  as  though,  like 
the  French  Eepublic,  it  were  one  and  indivisible.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  The  family  has  split  up  into  several  minor  sec- 
tions, each  adapted  to  particular  situations.  There  are  some  ten 
known  species  of  stickleback,  and  the  facts  hitherto  noted  apply 
most  especially  (save  in  a  few  instances)  to  one  above  all  others 
among  them,  the  common  British  three-spined  stickleback.  All 
the  varieties  are  pretty  much  alike  in  all  essential  points,  having 
the  same  long  flat-sided  bodies,  with  hard  cheeks,  while  parts  of 
the  skeleton  usually  form  an  external  coat  of  mail,  and  grow  out 
into  large  scutes  or  shields  along  the  sides.  On  their  back  are 
more  or  fewer  of  the  spines  from  which  the  entire  group  take 
their  generic  name,  nine  in  one  species,  fifteen  in  another,  three 
only  in  the  commonest  English  form,  and  no  more  than  two  in 
the  pretty  little  North  American  example.  One  of  them  has 
adapted  itself  to  brackish  water  and  the  open  sea ;  the  others  are 
all  freshwater  forms,  though  most  of  them  at  a  pinch  can  manage 
a  sea  voyage  without  serious  damage  to  their  constitutions.  They 
are  a  North  Temperate  family  by  origin :  in  other  words,  they 
have  sprung  up  in  the  rivers  of  the  sub-Arctic  zone,  and  have 
not  yet  spread  beyond  the  Arctic  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Our  common  little  British  river  stickleback,  the  familiar 
tittlebat  of  the  Serpentine  and  the  Hampstead  Ponds,  is  the 
three-spined  form,  Gastrosteus  aculeatus ;  and  he  has  generally, 
in  addition  to  his  offensive  spines,  a  series  of  defensive  shields  or 
plates  along  the  gleaming  side  of  the  body.  In  Central  Europe, 
however,  these  shields  generally  disappear,  I  suppose  through  the 
absence  of  some  dangerous  enemy  to  whose  attacks  the  little 
creature  is  habitually  subject  in  our  British  waters.  This  last 
idea,  however,  must  be  accepted  as  purely  theoretical,  for  I  cannot 
suggest  who  that  enemy  may  be.  The  three-spined  stickleback 
is  a  very  active  and  voracious  little  fellow,  exceedingly  destructive 
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to  the  fry  of  carp  or  trout,  and  therefore  of  course  highly  detri- 
mental in  ponds  where  the  preservation  of  larger  fish  is  a  matter 
of  interest.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  says  our  great  pisci- 
cultural  authority,  Dr.  Giinther,  what  damage  these  little  creatures 
do,  or  how  prejudicial  they  are  to  the  increase  of  all  the  other 
fishes  among  whom  they  live.  Their  industry,  sagacity,  greedi- 
ness, and  success  in  seeking  out  and  destroying  all  the  young  fry 
that  come  in  their  way  are  indeed  simply  marvellous.  To  take  a 
single  instance,  a  small  three-spined  stickleback  kept  in  an 
aquarium  devoured  in  five  hours'  time,  by  actual  observation, 
seventy-four  young  dace,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Two 
days  after,  the  same  unconscionable  little  gourmand  swallowed 
sixty-two,  and  seemed  as  hungry  at  the  end  of  that  bout  as  if  he 
had  never  tasted  breakfast.  Considering  that  stickleback  some- 
times simply  swarm  in  rivers,  ascending  them  facto  agmine  in 
amazing  shoals,  the  damage  they  are  calculated  to  do  to  the  trout 
and  bream  fishery  can  only  be  adequately  known  to  Professor 
Huxley,  who  has  long  and  truly  urged  that  the  number  of  fish 
caught  or  destroyed  by  man's  will  sinks  into  what  the  French 
scientists  call  une  quantite  negligeable  by  the  side  of  the  havoc 
everywhere  wrought  through  the  natural  enemies  of  each  species. 

Our  other  native  British  freshwater  kinds  are  the  nine-spined 
stickleback  (commonly  called  the  ten-spined  out  of  pure  cussed- 
ness)  and  the  four-spined,  also  known  as  the  smooth-tailed,  though 
authorities  differ  much  as  to  the  division  of  species,  some  making 
many  and  some  few.  The  nine-spined  variety  is  a  very  small 
kind,  more  or  less  estuarine  and  semi-marine  in  his  tastes,  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  river  banks  about  Southend  and  Chatham,  and 
much  given  to  migrating  in  shoals  up  the  creeks  and  backwaters 
in  early  spring.  He  can  also  generally  be  discovered  at  the  Ship 
or  the  Trafalgar  during  the  fish-dinner  season,  trying  to  pass 
himself  off  in  good  company  as  a  distinguished  fish  among  a 
plateful  of  whitebait ;  but  his  imposture  may  be  easily  detected 
by  observing  the  tiny  stickles  on  his  back,  which  are  too  small, 
indeed,  to  make  him  unpleasant  eating,  but  quite  big  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  giving  himself  any  aristocratic  airs  on  the 
strength  of  his  resemblance  to  a  parliamentary  delicacy.  His 
sides  are  perfectly  smooth  and  unprotected,  and  he  may  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  curious,  nest  and  all,  nearly  everywhere  among  the 
brackish  marshes  of  the  Thames  estuary. 

The  fifteen-spined  stickleback  or  sea-adder  is  our  one  marine 
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English  species,  common  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and 
specially  observed  by  competent  naturalists  in  Cornwall  and  the 
Orkneys.  This  salt-water  descendant  of  the  little  river  tittlebat 
grows,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  to  a  larger  size  in  his  more 
spacious  environment,  and  reaches  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
trout.  He  never  ascends  rivers,  even  to  spawn,  but  weaves  his 
nest  of  seaweed  or  coralline  under  some  overhanging  ledge,  and 
guards  his  bright  amber-coloured  eggs  with  the  same  jealous  care 
as  his  freshwater  relations.  His  personal  appearance  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  very  elongated  form  which  procures  him  the 
name  of  adder,  as  well  as  for  the  prolonged  snout,  not  unlike  a 
garfish,  and  the  rows  of  shields  that  protect  his  side  with  a  perfect 
coat  of  sheeny  sheet  armour.  That  admirable  observer,  Mr. 
Riphard  Couch,  of  Mevagissey,  to  whom,  with  Mr.  Jonathan 
Couch,  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  marine  fish-life,  was  the 
first  to  watch  his  manner  of  nesting.  He  found  that  the  marine 
stickleback  built  its  home  in  shallow  water,  where  the  bottom  was 
thickly  covered  with  sea-wrack,  and  that  it  bound  the  materials 
together  with  an  elastic  thread,  resembling  silk,  which  hardens  by 
exposure  to  water,  but  the  mode  of  whose  secretion  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Mr.  Couch  visited  one  of  the  nests  every  day 
for  three  weeks,  and  saw  the  parent  stickleback  invariably  mount- 
ing guard  over  it  with  military  precision.  When  he  ventured  to 
disturb  part  of  the  materials,  the  fish  immediately  set  about 
repairing  the  damage,  by  drawing  together  the  sides  of  the  open- 
ing, so  as  to  conceal  once  more  the  eggs  which  the  too  curious 
naturalist  had  exposed  to  view.  Stickleback  will  tolerate  no 
eaves-dropping  intrusion  into  the  sacred  privacy  of  domestic  life. 
Society  journalism  is  quite  unknown  among  them. 

These  few  remarks  complete  in  outline  the  theory  of  tittlebats 
which  I  venture  tentatively  to  suggest  in  substitution  for  Mr. 
Pickwick's  lost  and  lamented  essay.  As  its  moral  may  not  be 
immediately  apparent  to  the  young,  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the 
thoughtless,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  append  one  in  the  undisguised 
form  borrowed  by  modern  ethical  writers  from  ^Esop's  fables.  If 
any  of  my  didactic  reflections  scattered  through  the  text  shall 
have  induced  only  one  serious  stickleback  to  abandon  polygamy 
or  to  renounce  cannibalism,  I  shall  feel  that  this  article  has  not 
been  written  in  vain. 
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A   MODERN   PERSIAN   TALE. 

I  HEARD  the  following  story  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  camel- 
owners  who  accompanied  me  on  a  journey  from  Bagdad  to 
Teheran.  A  dispute  was  going  on  between  this  man  and  a  newly 
engaged  assistant,  and  as  I  have  always  been  curious  to  study  the 
customs  of  the  country  I  happen  to  be  travelling  in,  I  hastened 
to  the  spot  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  altercation.  Most  of  the 
camels  were  kneeling  on  the  ground  outside  the  caravanserai 
where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the  night.  Some  few 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  last  rays  of  light  to  browse  the 
scanty  herbage  growing  amongst  the  fallen  stones,  the  mules  were 
tethered  in  groups,  and  the  burdens  were  lying  about  in  picturesque 
confusion.  Kound  the  newly  lighted  camp-fire,  where  the  huge 
cauldron,  containing  a  savoury  stew,  was  beginning  to  simmer, 
were  seated  or  lying  a  group  of  sinewy,  rather  sinister-looking 
men,  wearing  the  characteristic  head-dress  of  the  Bagdad  muleteers 
and  camel-drivers,  viz.  a  red  fez  with  a  variegated  silk  handker- 
chief secured  round  it  by  long  skeins  of  camel's-hair  wool. 

*  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,'  said  one  stalwart-looking 
fellow,  whose  rich  garments  and  handsome  turban  marked  him  out 
as  an  important  personage,  '  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,'  he 
repeated,  addressing  his  assistant,  a  low-browed,  ferocious-looking 
young  Arab,  *  not  to  ill-treat  your  camels.  Any  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  have  long  experience  and  have  seen  many  roads,  will  tell  you 
that,  beyond  an  occasional  kick  in  the  stomach  to  make  him  get  up, 
or  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  with  your  staff  to  make  him  kneel,  it  is  not 
safe  to  strike  a  camel.  Your  beard  is  only  sprouting,  and  you 
have  scarcely  worn  out  a  single  pair  of  sandals  on  the  stones,  and 
yet  you  presume  to  dispute  with  me  as  to  the  treatment  of  camels. 
Take  care  lest  it  may  happen  to  you  as  it  befell  the  Hamadani 
Abdullah,  who  now  begs  his  bread  in  the  streets  of  Teheran,  and 
all  owing  to  his  ill-treatment  of  a  camel.  If  Grod  had  not  shown 
him  mercy,  and  allowed  him  time  to  repent  of  his  sins,  his  bones 
would  have  been  whitening  amongst  the  hillocks  we  shall  pass  to- 
morrow.' Here  the  eloquence  of  the  infuriated  orator  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  a  hoarse  whisper  of  *  Sahib,'  meaning  myself,  upon 
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which  the  whole  of  his  listeners  somewhat  reluctantly  rose  to  their 
feet. 

'Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,'  I  cried  eagerly ;  '  remain  at  peace, 
I  pray  you,  and  allow  the  Hajji  to  tell  us  the  story  of  Abdullah, 
the  cruel  camel-driver.  I  have  often  heard  of  it,  but  now  I  shall 
be  highly  satisfied  if  I  may  hear  it  in  the  words  of  one  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  as  our  good  head  camel-driver,  Hajji 
Nasrullah.' 

'  The  Sahib  is  quite  right  in  speaking  thus  out  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  heart.  I  was  in  the  very  caravan  to  which  Abdullah 
belonged,  and  if  his  Excellency  will  partake  of  our  humble  fare,' 
added  the  Hajji,  pointing  to  the  now  bubbling  cauldron,  '  I  will  tell 
the  tale  whilst  the  stew  finishes  cooking.'  I  hastened  to  take  a 
place  in  the  circle,  and  calling  to  my  servant,  who  was,  of  course, 
following  me  about,  I  ordered  tea  and  calians  l  to  be  brought. 

The  Hajji,  after  a  good  pull  at  his  calian,  passed  it  on  to  the 
next  most  distinguished  member  of  the  company,  and  began  as 
follows : — 

*  Abdullah  the  Hamadani  was  known  in  those  days,  about  the 
time  that  young  scoundrel  was  born,  as  the  strongest  of  all  the 
camel-drivers  of  Hamadan.  I  have  seen  him  handle  a  half-load  as 
I  might  handle  a  sugar-loaf ;  and  once,  merely  to  show  off  the 
strength  he  possessed,  he  lifted  me  from  the  ground  and  held  me 
out  at  arm's  length.  He  was  known  and  celebrated  for  his  vigour 
on  every  road  between  Bagdad  and  Meshed,  and  Kesht  and 
Bushire,  so  that  every  owner  of  camels  who  had  a  hard  job  to  do 
was  anxious  to  secure  his  services.  Had  he  only  been  as  wise  as 
he  was  strong,  he  would  soon  have  had  a  camel  or  two  of  his  own, 
and  might  by  this  time  even  have  been  the  leader  of  a  large 
caravan  ;  but  he  was  too  fond  of  pleasure,  and  the  tomans  earned  by 
trudging  along  the  weary  800  miles  from  Bagdad  to  Teheran  were 
squandered  in  a  few  days  in  the  bazaars  of  the  latter  city.  More- 
over, Abdullah  was  fond  of  a  good  bottle  of  arrack,  and  when  in 
his  cups  was  quarrelsome  with  men  and  cruel  to  his  beasts.  He 
was  therefore  always  changing  masters,  and  finally  was  reduced 
by  necessity  to  take  service  with  a  certain  camel-owner  named 
Kerbelai  Abbass,  whose  avarice  was  so  great  that  he  claimed  rent 
from  a  beggar  who  sat  in  the  shade  cast  by  one  of  his  camels,  and 
he  had  even  been  known  to  take  advantage  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night  to  steal  the  barley  from  his  own  beasts  of  burden. 
1  The  Persian  water-pipe ;  the  second  a  is  long. 
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When  Abdullah  offered  his  services  to  this  paragon  of  misers,  he 
was  accepted  without  more  haggling  over  the  wages  than  is 
customary ;  for  Kerbelai  rejoiced  in  his  heart,  saying,  "  For  the 
pay  of  one  man  I  shall  secure  this  Kustem,  whose  strength  is  equal 
to  that  of  ten  men,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  my  Lookh  l 
camel,  that  no  driver  will  have  anything  to  do  with." 

'  When  the  time  came  for  the  next  caravan,  led  by  Kerbelai 
Abbass,  to  take  its  departure  for  Bagdad,  Abdullah  made  his 
appearance  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  a  string  of  camels 
was  assigned  to  him.  The  load  for  each  of  them  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  two  bales  of  unusual  size  were  assigned  to  the  leading 
camel,  who  was  now  for  the  first  time  shown  to  his  driver.  He 
was  a  huge  brute  of  elephantine  proportions,  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  coarse,  reddish-brown  hair.  The  loading  went  off  quietly 
enough,  thanks  to  the  sleepy  condition  of  Abdullah,  who  was  still 
partially  under  the  influence  of  his  unclean  potations.  After  three 
or  four  hours  had  been  spent  on  the  march,  the  moment  arrived 
for  a  short  halt  to  give  the  drivers  time  to  readjust  the  loads  and 
indulge  in  a  little  refreshment,  followed  by  a  water-pipe.  By 
this  time  the  effect  of  the  arrack  had  worn  off  sufficiently  for 
Abdullah  to  have  recovered  a  fair  portion  of  his  usual  self-confi- 
dence and  swagger.  Seeing  that  the  loads  of  one  or  two  of  his 
camels  were  somewhat  awry,  he  rushed  up  to  them,  and,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  storm  of  foul  language,  set  to  work  tugging 
them  about  until  they  attained  what  to  his  still  hazy  faculties 
appeared  a  fair  state  of  equilibrium.  Now,  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  leading  camel,  he  found  to  his  disgust  that  the  un- 
usually heavy  loads  had  frayed  through  one  of  the  fastening  ropes, 
and  had  got  completely  out  of  gear.  With  a  countenance  burning 
with  rage,  Abdullah  rushed  at  the  camel  and  began  unfastening 
the  load,  accompanying  this  work  with  many  a  brutal  kick  and 
many  a  sharp  knock  with  his  heavy  staff  on  the  poor  brute's  legs. 
Maddened  with  pain,  the  poor  beast  rushed  open-mouthed  at 
Abdullah,  who,  however,  met  it  halfway  with  so  vicious  a  blow  on 
one  of  the  forelegs  that  the  animal  gave  way  beneath  the  shock 
and  fell  with  violence  to  the  ground.  Half-a-dozen  camel-drivers 
at  once  rushed  up,  and,  after  ascertaining  that  the  camel's  leg 
was  not  broken,  began  inveighing  in  no  measured  language  against 
the  mad  and  impious  cruelty  of  Abdullah's  conduct.  After  the 
exchange  of  a  few  terms  of  abuse,  chiefly  affecting  the  character 
1  A  breed  of  camels  much  prized  for  their  strength  and  endurance. 
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of  the  female  relatives  of  the  contending  parties,  Abdullah  fell 
upon  his  companions  with  his  club  and  soon  put  them  to  flight ; 
he  then  returned  to  his  attack  on  the  camel,  who  had  now  risen 
to  his  knees,  and  after  beating  him  most  unmercifully  refastened 
the  loads  with  such  a  strain  upon  the  ropes  that  they  appeared 
tight  enough  to  cut  the  poor  beast  in  two.  He  then  walked  up 
to  the  place  where  his  discomfited  adversaries  had  assembled,  and, 
taking  the  calian  one  of  them  still  had  in  his  hand,  seated  himself 
close  to  them  and  began  smoking  with  marked  demonstrations  of 
contempt.  At  last  a  young  boy  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
plucked  up  courage,  and,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance,  began : 

' "  You  think  yourself  a  great  hero,  a  second  Alexander,  a 
stronger  than  Rustem ;  but  you'll  have  to  change  your  tone  before 
sunrise  to-morrow ;  that  is,  if  you  have  still  sufficient  life  left  in  you 
to  open  your  mouth.  No  one  ever  beat  the  Eed  Devil  twice." 

* "  Black  devil  yourself,  what  do  you  mean  by  your  lies  ? " 
shouted  Abdullah.  "  I  have  heard  of  the  Red  Devil  often  before 
now,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  bringing  him  to 
reason.  And  now  hold  your  row  and  let  me  enjoy  my  pipe,  or  I'll 
cut  your  dirty  tongue  out  and  ram  it  down  your  throat  with  my 
staff." 

*  Nothing  further  occurred  during  the  halt,  but  when  the 
moment  for  the  start  arrived  Abdullah  made  his  leading  camel 
rise  from  his  knees,  not  by  the  usual  plan  of  tugging  at  the  nose- 
rope  to  the  accompaniment  of  quaint  guttural  sounds,  but  by  a 
series  of  vicious  prods  in  the  poor  beast's  belly,  to  the  tune  of : 
"  You  red  devil,  you  red  devil,  I'll  teach  you  that  I  am  a  greater 
devil,  and  that  you  must  obey  me." 

'  The  hairy  monster  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  this  treat- 
ment beyond  a  grunt  or  two  of  pain,  and  Abdullah,  having  got  his 
string  of  camels  ready,  marched  off  in  triumph  in  front  of  the 
whole  caravan.  He  has  since  told  me  that  his  heart  felt  very 
tight,  and  that  he  was  worried  by  a  gnawing  anxiety,  for  the  Red 
Devil  had  so  terrible  a  reputation  that  no  camel- driver  could  be 
got  to  undertake  him.  Not  only  was  he  unusually  fierce  and 
quarrelsome  where  other  camels  were  concerned,  but  he  had  been 
known,  without  the  slightest  warning,  to  seize  a  man  by  the 
shoulder,  throw  him  under  his  feet,  and  trample  upon  him  till  life 
was  extinct.  If  he  were  ill-treated  and  defeated  in  his  efforts  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  spot,  he  had  been  known  time  after  time 
to  get  up  in  the  night  and  search  for  his  enemy,  and  if  he  found 
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him  asleep  there  was  but  little  chance  of  his  escaping  with  his 
life.  It  was  said  that  he  had  killed  or  maimed  some  twenty 
men. 

*  The  remainder  of  that  day's  journey  was  got  over  without  any 
further  occurrence  worth  noting,  and  a  couple  of  hours  before 
sunset  the  station  was  reached.     The  camels  and  mules  were  soon 
established  in  something  like  order  in  the  caravanserai,  and  the 
drivers,  after  eating  their  pillau  and  smoking  a  couple  of  calians, 
retired  each  to  his  corner  for  the  night,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  choice  spirits,  who  preferred  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  over 
a  pack  of  well-thumbed  cards  and  a  bottle  of  arrack.     Amongst 
these,  strange  to   say,  Abdullah   was   not  numbered.     He   had 
selected  a  sleeping-place  not  far  from  the  gate  of  the  caravanserai, 
and  so  situated  that  he  could  watch  every  movement  of  the  Ked 
Devil.     Rolled  up  in  his  rough  aba,1  with  his  heavy  staff  by  his 
side,  he  lay  for  a  long  time  listening  to  the  drunken  shouts  that 
proceeded  from  the  little  room  in  the  gateway,  not  far  from  his 
resting-place.     These  sounds  gradually  died  out,  and  as  the  last 
light  was  extinguished  he  began  to  feel  sleepy,  and  consequently 
half  ready  to  doubt  that  there  was  anything  to  be  feared  from  the 
camel-fiend  under  his  charge. 

*  He  was  just  going  off  into  a  heavy  sleep,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  a  slight  tinkling,  which  he  at  once  knew  to  be  that  of  the  red 
camel's  bell.     By  the  pale  light  of  the  new  moon  which  was  just 
rising,  Abdullah  saw  his  enemy  stretching  out  his  long  neck  and 
turning  his  head  in  every  direction,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  anyone 
were  watching.     His  whole  body  fell  a  trembling,  and  his  teeth 
appeared  to  him  to  clash  together  with  a  violence  sufficient  to 
shiver  them  into  powder.     He  saw  the  camel,  when  apparently 
satisfied  that  he  was  unobserved,  seize  with  his  strong  teeth  the 
hair  rope  that  bound  the  nose  of  the  next  on  the  string  to  his 
own  pack-saddle,  and  commence  gnawing  it  asunder.     Although 
nearly  paralysed  with  fear,  Abdullah  had  still  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  left  to  slip  feet  foremost  from  under  his  cloak  into  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  and  then  make  for  the  open  country  as 
fast  as  he  could  tear.     After  running  for  about  five  minutes,  it 
occurred  to  him,  as  there  was  no  pursuit,  that  he  had  probably 
allowed  his  imagination  to  get  the  better  of  him.     Instead  of  the 
image   of  his   own    stalwart   frame   kneaded  into   paste  by  the 
feet  of  the  Red  Devil,  that  wayward  faculty  now  placed  before 

1  An  overcoat  of  bro\vn  woollen  stuff  nearly  impervious  to  rain. 
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him  a  circle  of  camel-drivers,  muleteers,  and  merchants  with  an 
odd  Mollah  l  and  Mirza  2  or  two,  presided  over  by  the  keeper  of 
the  caravanserai,  all  engaged  in  discussing  the  risible  tale  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Abdullah  the  pehlivan,3  the  second  Kustem. 
Shaking  their  beards  with  laughter,  they  dwell  upon  the  ridiculous 
picture  offered  by  his  trembling  knees,  his  chattering  teeth,  his 
disordered  dress,  his  feet  shoeless,  his  shaven  head  capless,  with 
other  details  more  absurd  than  delicate.  He  cannot  stand  it ;  he 
must  return  at  any  cost  and  ascertain  what  has  really  happened. 
The  camel  shall  pay  for  everything  ;  he  will  teach  the  Eed  Devil 
who  is  to  be  the  master. 

'  Now  overhanging  the  caravanserai  was  a  mound,  so  situated 
that  from  its  summit  you  could  see  everything  that  was  passing 
within  the  walls ;  this  was  the  place  of  observation  chosen  by 
Abdullah.  Aided  by  the  moon,  which  had  now  risen  somewhat 
higher  in  the  heavens,  Abdullah  made  out  the  strings  of  mules 
and  camels  lying  in  the  broad  courtyard,  and  close  to  each  of 
them  the  brown  bundles  indicating  the  presence  of  the  drivers 
sleeping  under  their  abas.  There  in  the  shadow  he  perceived  his 
own  camels,  and  as  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  peering  through 
the  darkness,  he  saw — Allah  have  mercy  on  him ! — a  vacant  place 
at  the  head  of  the  string,  where  the  Eed  Devil  should  have  been. 
Where  could  he  be  ?  Abdullah  craned  over  the  edge  of  the  little 
platform  and  saw  the  monster  in  the  act  of  kneeling  upon  his  own 
aba !  He  started  back  with  a  loud  exclamation,  and  in  so  doing 
fell  and  rolled  into  a  hole  close  to  where  he  had  been  standing. 
I  must  tell  you  that  this  was  not  a  kanat 4  hole,  as  you  would 
suppose,  but  merely  the  entrance  to  a  room  which  had  been  the 
dwelling-place  of  some  poor  fellow  in  olden  times.  It  was  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  the  entrance,  originally  made  small  to  facilitate 
its  defence,  was  now  so  choked  up  with  fallen  earth  and  rubbish 
that  there  was  scarce  room  for  a  man's  body  to  enter.  Abdullah 
had  fallen  over  this  pile  of  rubbish  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  some 
two  feet  lower.  For  a  considerable  time  he  lay  half-senseless 
from  the  sudden  shock,  and  when  he  began  to  recover  and  realised 
the  danger  he  ran,  he  nearly  lost  his  wits  again.  He  had  heard 
of  the  Eed  Devil  following  his  enemies  by  the  scent  for  a  whole 
day's  march,  and  he  expected  him  every  moment  to  arrive  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  What  chance  of  escape  had  he  ?  None, 

1  Priest.  2  Scribe. 

8  Athlete.  *  Well  of  underground  watercourse. 
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save  in  the  mercy  of  Allah.  Perhaps  there  was  yet  time  to  raise  a 
shout  which  might  be  hear(Hn  the  caravanserai.  He  raised  him- 
self up  and  was  just  going  to  peer  out  when  a  sudden  shadow 
darkened  the  entrance,  and  he  saw  the  great  hairy  neck  of  his 
pursuer  pushed  into  the  cave  to  within  a  foot  of  his  face,  so  that 
he  actually  felt  the  warm  fetid  breath  stir  his  hair.  Without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time  the  fearful  monster  set  to  work  to  remove 
the  stones  and  rubbish  that  lay  between  him  and  his  intended 
victim,  and  Abdullah,  driven  wild  with  terror,  looked  in  every 
direction  for  an  outlet  to  escape  by.  The  cave  was  too  low  for 
him  to  stand  up,  so  he  drew  back  on  all-fours  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  He  had  proceeded  a  couple  of  yards  in  this  manner  on 
the  sharp  stones  which  strewed  the  floor  when  he  heard  a  loud 
hiss,  and  turning  his  head  perceived  two  eyes,  flaming  more 
brightly  than  rubies,  glaring  at  him  from  a  small  niche  in  the 
end  wall  his  feet  had  nearly  reached.  He  had  scarcely  time  to 
throw  himself  flat  on  his  face,  with  the  most  heartfelt  appeal  to 
Allah  l  he  had  ever  uttered,  when  he  felt  something  glide  rapidly 
along  his  back,  and  within  three  yards  of  his  eyes  he  witnessed  a 
huge  snake  of  the  most  venomous  species — a  horned  viper  in  fact 
— in  the  act  of  hurling  itself  out  of  the  cave  to  seek  some  other 
place  of  refuge.  But  scarcely  had  the  terrified  reptile  reached 
the  issue  when  it  came  into  contact  with  the  camel,  and  a  short 
though  furious  encounter  ensued,  in  which,  to  Abdullah's  horror, 
the  Red  Devil  seemed  to  have  decidedly  the  best  of  it,  for  in  a 
minute  at  the  utmost  the  serpent  rolled  back  into  the  cave, 
lashing  poor  Abdullah's  head  and  face  with  furious  blows  of  its 
tail.  For  a  moment  Abdullah  recovered  something  of  his  courage, 
and  seizing  a  heavy  stone  that  lay  close  to  his  shoulder,  he  dashed 
it  upon  the  snake's  head  with  such  accuracy  of  aim  as  soon  to  put 
an  end  to  its  struggles  and  fury.  Elated  by  this  victory,  Ab- 
dullah raised  his  head  to  look  for  his  remaining  foe.  There  he 
sat  in  a  position  of  repose,  his  spiteful  head  resting  upon  the  edge 
of  the  pile  of  earth  Abdullah  had  fallen  over,  his  fierce  red  eyes 
glaring  and  his  powerful  teeth  displayed.  With  a  howl  of  dismay 
Abdullah  retreated  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  shallow  cave,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  his  ruthless  adversary. 

'  For  some  reason  or  other  the  Red  Devil  appeared  to  have 
changed  his  tactics,  either  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  snake  or 
to  his  having  realised  the  impossibility  of  reaching  Abdullah  at 
1  The  Persians  call  upon  AH  to  succour  them  rather  than  upon  Allah. 
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the  back  of  the  cave  without  tearing  away  the  solid  rock,  a  work 
for  which  his  soft  spongy  feet  were  in  no  way  fitted.  At  all  events 
he  now  got  up  and  walked  away  from  the  cave.  Abdullah  after  a 
time  gained  courage  to  peep  out,  not  without  a  vague  hope  that 
the  Ked  Devil,  disgusted  with  his  undertaking,  might  have 
returned  to  the  caravanserai.  There  was  no  sign  of  him  at  the 
entrance.  Cautiously  creeping  out,  he  suddenly  saw  him  rise  up 
from  the  back  of  the  cave,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  his 
frightful  jaws  by  rolling  headlong  into  his  place  of  refuge.  He 
now  understood  the  full  cunning  of  the  beast  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and,  giving  himself  up  to  despair,  pulled  from  his  breast  a  bottle 
of  arrack  he  had  kept  to  welcome  his  arrival  at  his  destination, 
emptied  it  on  the  spot,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

'  Meanwhile  events  were  taking  place  in  the  caravanserai  which 
were  destined  to  assist  in  working  out  the  fate  of  Abdullah,  as 
preordained  by  Allah,  as  a  punishment  for  his  cruelty,  and  as  an 
example  to  all  camel-drivers  destitute  of  humanity.  With  the 
caravan  was  a  certain  looti,  or  blackguard,  from  Ispahan,  who  had 
followed  with  great  interest  the  proceedings  of  Abdullah  with  the 
Lookh  camel,  and  had  much  enjoyed  his  fight  with  his  companions. 
He  had  noted  what  had  been  said  of  the  revenge  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  Red  Devil,  and  with  the  sharpness  which  distinguishes  his 
townspeople  he  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  effect  that  statement 
had  produced  upon  Abdullah.  He  was  one  of  those  who  sat  up  to 
the  last  over  the  cards  and  the  forbidden  drink,  and  he  had  not 
fallen  asleep  when  Abdullah  took  to  flight  through  fear  of  the  camel. 
When  the  camel  followed  Abdullah  a  bright  idea  dawned  upon  his 
roguish  Ispahani  brain,  and  when  he  had  seen  the  muleteer  driven 
to  earth  and  guarded  by  the  Eed  Devil  he  determined  to  put  it 
into  execution.  Picking  up  Abdullah's  aba  he  threw  it  over  his 
own  shoulders,  and  quickly  kicking  up  the  remaining  camels 
which  had  been  placed  under  that  worthy's  charge,  he  slipped  out 
of  the  caravanserai  after  giving  the  usual  gratuity  to  the  sleepy 
keeper.  As  the  light  was  still  very  imperfect,  nobody  noticed  that 
the  leader  of  the  camels  was  not  Abdullah,  and  to  expect  the 
other  drivers  to  meddle  with  him  would  be  absurd,  considering 
the  result  of  their  previous  interference.  The  owner  of  the  camels 
had  gone  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  all  were  too  sleepy  to  run 
after  him,  besides  which  Abdullah  had  a  good  name  for  honesty 
and  regularity,  when  actually  at  his  work,  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  had  his  master's  orders  to  start  early.  In  their 
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sleepiness  they  did  not  notice  that  the  camels  were  unloaded,  and 
they  knew  that  Abdullah  was  strong  enough  to  load  them  alone. 
The  looti  got  off  scot-free  to  Ispahan,  where  he  sold  the  camels. 
I  have  told  you  all  this  that  you  may  understand  that  every  word 
of  this  story  is  true,  and  that  you  may  see  how  it  was  that  Abdullah 
was  left  in  his  cave  guarded  by  the  Lookh.1  If  he  had  not  again 
had  recourse  to  his  filthy  tipple,  when  the  caravan  was  about  to 
start  he  might  have  shouted  or  attracted  the  attention  of  his  com- 
panions by  throwing  stones  or  by  some  other  device ;  but,  alas ! 
at  that  moment  he  was  lying  dead  drunk  in  a  corner  of  his  damp, 
dark  prison. 

'When  he  awoke  the  day  was  far  gone.  His  head  ached  fright- 
fully, and  he  was  stiff  from  head  to  foot.  Nevertheless  he  made 
a  violent  effort  to  drag  himself  to  the  opening  of  the  cave,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  owners  of  the  caravanserai, 
who,  if  they  heard  his  shouts,  would  come  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  A  violent  storm  was  raging,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
straight  in  his  face.  He  gave  a  desperate  scream  for  help,  but 
hardly  had  it  left  his  lips  when  he  saw  the  hideous  shape  of  his 
enemy  in  front  of  him.  He  let  himself  drop  backwards  into  the 
cave,  and,  overcome  by  despair  and  arrack,  again  lost  consciousness. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours,  he  awoke  to  life,  he  was  in  a 
raging  fever ;  his  limbs  were  racked  by  frightful  pains ;  he  felt  as 
if  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  were  whirling  through  his  brain  ;  his  eyes 
appeared  to  be  starting  from  their  sockets  ;  his  throat  became  so 
painful  that  every  time  he  breathed  it  felt  like  swallowing  needles, 
and  his  tongue  rattled  in  his  parched  mouth  like  coppers  in  a 
dervish's  bowl.  His  sufferings  lasted  all  through  the  night,  and 
were  multiplied  a  thousandfold  by  the  frightful  visions  that 
assailed  him  when  for  a  moment  excessive  fatigue  made  his  eyes 
close  in  sleep.  The  camel  and  the  viper,  exaggerated  in  dimen- 
sions and  ferocity,  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  delusions.  At 
one  moment  the  Red  Devil  held  him  stretched  on  the  back  by 
the  simple  process  of  standing  with  his  four  huge  feet  on  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  holding  his  face  in  his  flaming  jaws,  whilst  the  viper 
took  advantage  of  his  helpless  condition  to  cut  through  his  clothes 
and  flesh  and  drag  out  his  heart  with  his  venomous  fangs.  Again, 
he  saw  the  camel  squatting  comfortably  on  his  chest,  puffing  away 
at  a  Turkish  nargileh,  the  smoke 2  of  which  was  none  other  than  the 

1  Lookhee  is  the  correct  form,  the  eo  corresponding  to  our  n  in  Persian, 
Georgian,  and  as  Parsee  from  Pars  or  Fars. 

2  The  long  supple  tube  sometimes  called  the  snake. 
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horned  viper.  In  short,  every  horror  and  folly  that  could  occur  to 
a  rnan  of  Abdullah's  frame  of  mind  was  conjured  up  to  torment 
him.  His  sufferings  lasted  all  through  the  night,  and  it  was  only 
towards  sunset  on  the  following  day  that  the  fever  left  him.  He 
felt  so  desperately  weak  that  he  could  not  stir  from  the  spot.  All 
night  long  he  lay,  chilled  through  from  head  to  foot,  weakened  by 
hunger  and  fever,  and  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  remorse.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  prayed  long  and  sincerely  for  forgiveness 
and  mercy,  and  when  day  broke  again  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
hopefulness  that  he  saw  the  first  sun-rays  strike  obliquely  on  the 
wall  of  his  prison.  There,  close  to  the  gate,  lay  the  camel,  looking 
more  gigantic  and  hideous  than  ever ;  but  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  cunning  of  his  enemy  to  trust  to  his  appearance 
of  being  asleep.  As  the  day  wore  on  and  his  strength  partially 
returned,  he  was  assailed  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  To  attempt  to 
leave  the  cave  was  to  seek  death  in  a  specially  hideous  manner, 
but  to  remain  without  food  was  impossible.  For  three  days  he 
had  not  tasted  a  morsel — he  whose  daily  allowance  was  about 
twenty  pounds  of  bread,  rice,  meat,  &c.  In  despair  he  seized  the 
unclean,  half-corrupted  body  of  the  snake  and  devoured  it  on  the 
spot.' 

At  this  period  of  the  narrative  the  audience,  who  had  listened 
unmoved  to  the  various  sensational  incidents  hitherto  related, 
indulged  in  a  groan  of  horror,  and  the  narrator  took  advantage  of 
the  interruption  to  swallow  a  cup  of  tea  and  take  a  pull  at  his 
calian,  after  which,  with  a  look  round  to  see  if  everyone,  including 
the  *  Sahib,'  was  attending,  he  continued  as  follows  : — 

*  Scarcely  had  Abdullah  finished  eating  the  viper  when  he  felt 
his  throat  parched  by  a  terrible  thirst,  and  was  about  again  to  give 
himself  up  to  despair  when  his  eye  caught  the  reflection  of  the 
sun-rays  upon  a  small  pool  of  rain-water  which  had  collected  in  the 
hollow  scooped  out  by  the  camel  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  With 
heartfelt  thankfulness  he  drank  his  fill,  and  then  sat  down  to  re- 
flect upon  his  situation.  When  the  hour  came  for  evening  prayer, 
he  prostrated  himself  with  his  face  to  the  Kebleh,  and  prayed 
ardently  for  succour.  His  courage  returned  to  him  after  this 
prayer,  and  he  resolved  to  confront  the  Red  Devil,  and  try  to 
force  his  way  out.  With  a  threatening  shout  he  threw  himself 
out  of  the  cave  and  struck  a  vigorous  blow  with  his  staff  upon  the 
head  of  the  still  slumbering  monster.  To  his  surprise,  the  shaggy 
head,  instead  of  extending  its  jaws  to  seize  him,  toppled  over  on 
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one  side,  and  an  overpowering  stench  arising  from  it  nearly  took 
away  his  breath.  He  withdrew  to  a  little  distance,  and  then 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  body  of  the  camel  was  fright- 
fully distorted  and  swollen.  The  whole  facts  of  the  case  were 
revealed  to  him  at  once.  In  his  struggle  with  the  serpent  the 
Ked  Devil  had  been  bitten,  and  had  retired  in  search  of  some 
herb  which  his  instinct  taught  him  would  serve  as  an  antidote. 
When  Abdullah  had  first  tried  to  leave  the  cave,  the  camel, 
forgetting  everything,  had  rushed  to  prevent  his  escape,  his 
strength  had  then  failed  him,  and  he  had  lain  there  in  the  same 
position  until  the  poison  had  had  its  effect  a  few  hours  later.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  corpse  saturated  by  the  rain  had 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  corruption. 

'  Now  that  the  first  excitement  was  over,  Abdullah's  strength 
again  began  to  fail.  With  a  violent  effort  he  managed  to  crawl 
down  the  steep  path  leading  to  the  caravanserai,  where  he  filled 
the  owner  with  astonishment  by  his  sudden  reappearance.  He 
had  scarcely  time  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  food  before  the  fever 
was  on  him  again,  and  this  time  with  such  violence  that  a  whole 
month  elapsed  before  he  could  rise  from  his  carpet.  Eeduced  to 
a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  crippled  in  every  limb,  and  utterly 
unfit  for  work,  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  a  muleteer 
who  stopped  at  the  caravanserai,  and  who  gave  him  a  seat  on  his 
mule  as  far  as  Teheran,  where  you  may  now  see  him  begging  his 
bread,  close  to  the  Shah's  mosque.  Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who 
ill-treat  God's  creatui'es,  and  make  beasts  of  themselves  by 
swallowing  forbidden  liquor.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject, 
as  my  nose  tells  me  that  the  stew  is  just  ready  for  eating.  Give 
the  Sahib  my  plate  and  spoon,  and  hand  me  that  bowl,  for  I  am 
hungry,  and  an  old  man  is  entitled  to  his  comforts.' 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIII. 

VENGEANCE. 

FOR  three  or  four  minutes  more  they  whispered  together,  after 
which  the  Hottentot  rose  to  go  and  find  out  how  things  were  among 
the  Boers  below,  and  see  when  Frank  Muller  retired  to  his  tent. 
As  soon  as  he  had  marked  him  down  he  was  to  come  back  and 
report  to  Jess,  and  then  the  final  steps  were  to  be  decided  on. 

When  he  was  gone  Jess  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  This  stirring 
up  of  Jantje  to  the  boiling  point  of  vengeance  had  been  a 
dreadful  thing  to  nerve  herself  to  do,  but  now  at  any  rate  it  was 
done,  and  the  deed  settled  upon.  But  what  the  end  of  it  would  be 
none  could  say.  She  would  practically  be  a  murderess,  and  she  felt 
that  sooner  or  later  her  guilt  would  find  her  out,  and  then  she  would 
have  little  mercy  to  hope  for.  Still  she  had  no  scruples,  for 
after  all  Frank  Muller's  would  be  a  well-merited  doom.  But 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  forced 
to  steep  her  hands  in  blood,  even  for  Bessie's  sake.  If  Muller 
were  slain,  Bessie  would  marry  John,  provided  John  escaped  from 
the  Boers,  and  be  happy,  but  what  would  become  of  her?  Robbed 
of  her  love  and  with  this  crime  upon  her  mind,  what  could  she  do 
even  if  she  escaped — except  die?  It  would  be  better  to  die 
and  never  see  him  again,  for  her  sorrow  and  her  shame  were  more 
than  she  could  bear.  And  then  she  began  to  think  of  John  till 
all  her  poor  bruised  heart  seemed  to  go  out  towards  him.  Bessie 
could  never  love  him  as  she  did,  she  felt  sure  of  that,  and  yet 
Bessie  was  to  have  him  by  her  all  her  life,  and  she — she  was  to 
go  away.  Well,  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  She  would  see  this 
deed  done,  and  set  her  sister  free,  and  then  if  she  happened  to 
escape  she  would  go — go  right  away  where  she  would  never  be 
heard  of  again.  Then  at  any  rate  she  would  have  behaved  like 
an  honourable  woman.  She  sat  up  and  put  her  hands  to  her  face. 
It  was  burning  hot,  though  she  was  wet  through  and  chilled  to 
the  bone  with  the  raw  damp  of  the  night.  A  fierce  fever  of  mind 
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and  body  had  taken  hold  of  her,  worn  out  as  she  was  with  emo- 
tion, hunger,  and  protracted  exposure.  But  her  brain  was  clear 
enough  :  she  never  remembered  its  being  so  clear  before.  Every 
thought  that  came  into  her  mind  seemed  to  present  itself  with 
startling  vividness,  standing  out  by  itself  against  a  black  back- 
ground of  nothingness,  not  softened  and  shaded  down  one  into 
another  as  thoughts  generally  are.  She  seemed  to  see  herself 
wandering  away — alone,  utterly  alone,  alone  for  ever ! — whilst  in  the 
far  distance  John  stood  holding  Bessie  by  the  hand  and  gazing  after 
her  regretfully.  Well,  she  would  write  to  him,  since  it  mus-t  be 
so,  and  bid  him  one  word  of  farewell.  She  could  not  go  without 
it.  She  had  a  pencil,  and  in  the  breast  of  her  dress  was  the  Boer 
pass,  the  back  of  which,  stained  as  it  was  with  water,  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  paper.  She  drew  it  out  and,  bending  forward 
towards  the  light,  placed  it  on  her  knees. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  wrote,  'good-bye  !  We  can  never  meet  again, 
and  it  is  better  that  we  never  should  in  this  world.  Whether 
there  is  another  I  do  not  know.  If  there  is,  I  shall  wait  for  you 
there.  If  not,  then  good-bye  for  ever.  Think  of  me  sometimes, 
for  I  have  loved  you  very  dearly,  and  as  nobody  will  ever  love  you 
again,  and  while  I  live  in  this  or  any  other  world  and  am  myself, 
I  shall  always  love  you  and  you  only.  Don't  forget  me.  I  never 
shall  be  really  dead  to  you  until  I  am  forgotten.  J.' 

She  lifted  the  paper  off  her  knee  and  then  put  it  back  again 
and  began  to  scribble  in  verse,  quickly  and  almost  without  cor- 
rection. It  was  a  habit  of  hers,  though  she  never  showed  what 
she  wrote,  and  now  it  asserted  itself  irresistibly  and  half 
unconsciously : — 

When  Jiands  that  clasp  thine  onn  in  seeming  truth, 
Or  linger  in  caress  upon  thy  head, 
Hare  rudely  broke  the  idols  of  thy  youth 
And  cast  them  down  amid  thy  treasured  dead, 
Remember  me 

When  she  had  got  thus  far  she  stopped,  dissatisfied,  and  running 
her  pencil  through  the  lines  began  afresh : — 

If  I  should  die  to-night 
Then  would'st  thou  look  upon  my  quiet  face, 
Before  they  laid  me  in  my  resting-place, 
And  deem  that  death,  had  made  it  almost  fair, 
And  laying  snorc-nhitc  florcers  against  my  hair 
Would'st  on  my  cnld  check  tender  kisses  press 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress, 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night ! 
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If  I  should  die  to-night 

Then  would'st  thou  call  to  mind  with  loving  thought 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hands  had  wrought, 
tfome  tender  words  the  frozen  fijjx  Ini/l  said, 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped  : 
The  memory  ef  my  passion  and  mi/  pride, 
And  erery  fault  would  sure,  he  set  aside. 
So  should  I  he  forgiven  of  all  to-night ! 

Death  waits  on  me  to-night, 
J'J'en  now  my  summons  echoes  from  afar, 
And  g  rare  mists  gather  fast  about  my  star — 
Think  gently  of  me;  I  am  travel  worn, 
Jf i/  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn, 
The  hitter  world  has  made  my  faint  heart  bleed. 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night ! 

She  stopped,  apparently  more  because  she  had  got  to  the  end 
of  the  paper  than  for  any  other  reason,  and  without  even  re- 
reading what  she  had  written  pushed  the  pass  back  into  her  bosom 
and  was  soon  lost  in  thought. 

Ten  minutes  later  Jantje  came  creeping  in  to  where  she  sat 
like  a  great  snake  in  human  form,  his  yellow  face  shining  with  the 
raindrops. 

'Well,'  whispered  Jess,  looking  up  with  a  start,  'have  you 
done  it  ? ' 

'  No,  Missie,  no.  Baas  Frank  has  but  now  gone  to  his  tent.  He 
has  been  talking  to  the  clergyman,  something  about  Missie  Bessie, 
I  don't  know  what.  I  was  near,  but  he  talked  low  and  I  could 
only  hear  the  name.' 

'  Have  the  Boers  all  gone  to  sleep  ?  ' 

'  All,  Missie,  except  the  sentries.' 

*  Is  there  a  sentry  before  Baas  Frank's  tent  ?  ' 

'  No,  Missie,  there  is  nobody  near.' 

'  What  is  the  time,  Jantje  ?  ' 

'  About  three  hours  and  a  half  after  sundown  '  (half-past  ten). 

'  Let  us  wait  half  an  hour,  and  then  you  must  go.' 

Accordingly  they  sat  in  silence.  In  silence  they  sat  facing 
each  other  and  their  own  thoughts.  Presently  Jantje  broke  it  by 
drawing  the  big  white-handled  knife  and  commencing  to  sharpen 
it  on  a  piece  of  leather. 

The  sight  made  Jess  feel  sick.  {  Put  the  knife  up,'  she  said 
quickly ;  '  it  is  sharp  enough.' 
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Jantje  obeyed  with  a  feeble  grin,  and  the  minutes  passed  on 
heavily. 

'Now,  Jantje,'  she  said  at  length,  speaking  huskily  in  her 
struggle  to  overcome  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  her  throat, 
*  it  is  time  for  you  to  go.' 

The  Hottentot  fidgetted  about,  and  at  last  spoke. 

1  Missie  must  come  with  me  !  ' 

*  Come  with  you  ! '  answered  Jess  with  a  start,  '  why  ?  ' 

'  Because  the  ghost  of  the  old  Englishwoman  will  come  after 
me  if  I  go  alone.' 

1  You  fool ! '  said  Jess  angrily,  and  then  recollecting  herself 
added  :  '  Come,  be  a  man,  Jantje ;  think  of  your  father  and  mother, 
and  be  a  man.' 

'  I  am  a  man,'  he  answered  sulkily,  *  and  I  will  kill  him  like  a 
man,  but  what  good  is  a  man  against  the  ghost  of  a  dead  English- 
woman ?  If  I  put  the  knife  into  her,  she  would  only  make  faces,  and 
fire  would  come  out  of  the  hole.  I  will  not  go  without  you,  Missie.' 

'  You  must  go,'  she  said  fiercely  ;  *  you  shall  go ! ' 

*  No,  Missie,  I  will  not  go  alone,'  he  answered. 

Jess  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He 
was  getting  sulky,  and  the  worst  dispositioned  donkey  in  the  world 
is  far,  far  easier  to  deal  with  than  a  sulky  Hottentot.  She  must 
either  give  up  the  project  or  go  with  the  man.  Well,  she  was 
equally  guilty  one  way  or  the  other,  and  was  really  almost  callous 
about  being  detected,  so  she  might  as  well  go.  She  had  no 
power  left  to  make  fresh  plans.  Her  mind  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 
Only  she  must  keep  out  of  the  way  at  the  last.  She  could  not 
bear  to  be  near  then. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  '  I  will  go  with  you,  Jantje.' 

'  Good,  Missie,  that  is  all  right  now.  You  can  keep  off  the 
ghost  of  the  dead  Englishwoman  while  I  kill  Baas  Frank.  But 
first  he  must  be  fast  asleep.  Fast,  fast  asleep.' 

Then  slowly  and  with  the  uttermost  caution  they  once  more 
crept  down  the  hill.  This  time  there  was  no  light  to  be 
seen  in  the  direction  of  the  wagon-house,  and  no  sound  to 
be  heard  except  the  regular  tramp  of  the  sentries.  But  their 
business  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  wagon-house; 
they  left  that  on  their  right  and  curved  round  towards  the 
blue-gum  avenue.  When  they  got  nearly  opposite  to  the  first 
tree  they  halted  in  a  patch  of  stones,  and  Jantje  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  Presently  he  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  all 
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the  Boers  who  were  with  the  wagon  had  gone  to  sleep,  but  that 
Muller  was  still  sitting  in  his  tent  thinking.  Then  they  crept  on, 
perfectly  sure  that  if  they  were  not  heard  they  would  not  be  seen, 
curtained  as  they  were  by  the  dense  mist  and  darkness,  till  at  length 
they  reached  the  bole  of  the  first  big  gum  tree.  Five  paces  from 
this  tree  Frank  Muller's  tent  was  pitched.  It  had  a  light  in  it 
which  caused  the  wet  webbing  to  glow  in  the  mist,  as  though  it  had 
been  rubbed  with  phosphorus,  and  on  this  lurid  canvas  the  shadow 
of  Frank  Muller  was  gigantically  limned.  He  was  so  placed  that 
the  light  cast  a  magnified  reflection  of  his  every  feature  and  even 
of  his  expression  upon  the  screen  before  them.  The  attitude  in 
which  he  was  seated  was  his  favourite  one  when  he  was  plunged 
in  thought,  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees  and  his  gaze  fixed  on 
vacancy.  He  was  thinking  of  his  triumph,  and  of  all  that  he  had 
gone  through  to  win  it,  and  of  all  that  it  would  bring  him.  He 
held  the  trump  cards  now,  and  the  game  was  in  his  own  hand.  He 
had  triumphed,  and  yet  over  him  hung  the  shadow  of  that  curse 
that  dogs  the  presence  of  our  accomplished  desires.  Too  often, 
even  with  the  innocent,  does  the  seed  of  our  destruction  lurk  in 
the  rich  blossom  of  our  hopes,  and  much  more  is  this  so  with 
the  guilty.  Somehow  this  thought  was  present  in  his  mind  to- 
night, and  in  a  rough  half-educated  way  he  grasped  its  truth. 
Once  more  the  saying  of  the  old  Boer  general  rose  in  his  mind. 
'  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God — I  believe  that  God  sets  a  limit  to 
a  man's  doings.  If  he  is  going  too  far,  God  kills  him.' 

What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if  the  old  fool  were  right  after 
all !  Supposing  that  there  were  a  God,  and  God  were  to  kill  him  to- 
night, and  hurry  off  his  soul,  if  he  had  one,  to  some  dim  place  of 
unending  fear !  All  his  superstitions  awoke  at  the  thought,  and  he 
shivered  so  violently  that  the  shadow  of  the  shiver  caused  the  out- 
lines of  the  gigantic  form  upon  the  canvas  to  tremble  up  and  down. 

Then,  rising  with  an  angry  curse,  he  hastily  threw  off  his  outer 
clothing,  and,  having  turned  down  but  not  extinguished  the  rough 
paraffin  lamp,  flung  himself  upon  the  little  camp  bedstead,  which 
creaked  and  groaned  beneath  his  weight  like  a  thing  in  pain. 

Then  came  silence,  only  broken  by  the  drip,  drip,  of  the  rain 
from  the  gum  leaves  overhead  and  the  rattling  of  the  boughs 
whenever  a  breath  of  air  stirred  them.  It  was  an  eerie  and 
depressing  night,  a  night  that  might  well  have  tried  the  nerves 
of  any  strong  man  who,  wet  through  and  worn  out,  had  been 
obliged  to  crouch  upon  the  open  and  endure  it.  How  much  more 
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awful  was  it  then  to  the  unfortunate  woman  who,  half  broken- 
hearted, fever-stricken,  and  wellnigh  crazed  with  suffering  of 
mind  and  body,  waited  in  it  to  see  murder  done !  Slowly  the 
minutes  passed,  and  at  every  raindrop  or  rustle  of  a  bough  her 
guilty  conscience  summoned  up  a  host  of  fears.  But  by  the  mere 
power  of  her  will  she  kept  them  down.  She  would  go  through 
with  it.  Yes,  she  would  go  through  with  it.  Surely  he  must 
be  asleep  by  now ! 

They  crept  up  to  the  tent  and  placed  their  ears  within  two 
inches  of  his  head.  Yes,  he  was  asleep  ;  the  sound  of  his  breath- 
ing rose  and  fell  with  the  regularity  of  an  infant's. 

Jess  turned  round  and  touched  her  companion  upon  the 
shoulder.  He  did  not  move,  but  she  felt  that  his  arm  was 
shaking. 

*  Now,'  she  whispered. 

Still  he  hung  back.  It  was  evident  to  her  that  the  long 
waiting  had  taken  the  courage  out  of  him. 

'  Be  a  man,'  she  whispered  again,  so  low  that  the  sound  scarcely 
reached  his  ears  although  her  lips  were  almost  touching  them,  *  go, 
and  mind  you  strike  home  ! ' 

Then  at  last  she  heard  him  softly  draw  the  great  knife  from 
the  sheath,  and  in  another  second  he  had  glided  from  her  side. 
Presently  she  saw  the  line  of  light  that  cut  out  upon  the  darkness 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent  broaden  a  little,  and  by  that  she 
knew  that  he  was  creeping  in  upon  his  dreadful  errand.  Then  she 
turned  her  head  and  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears.  But  even  so  she 
could  see  a  long  line  of  shadow  travelling  across  the  skirt  of  the 
tent.  So  she  shut  her  eyes  also,  and  waited  sick  at  heart,  for 
she  did  not  dare  to  move. 

Presently — it  might  have  been  five  minutes  or  only  half  a 
minute  afterwards,  for  she  had  lost  count  of  time — she  felt  some- 
body touch  her  on  the  arm.  It  was  Jantje. 

'  Is  it  done  ?  '  she  whispered  again. 

He  shook  his  head  and  drew  her  away  from  the  tent.  In  going 
her  foot  caught  in  one  of  the  guide  ropes  and  shook  it  slightly. 

'  I  could  not  do  it,  Missie,'  he  said.  '  He  is  asleep  and  looks  just- 
like  a  child.  When  I  lifted  the  knife  he  smiled  in  his  sleep  and 
all  the  strength  went  out  of  my  arm,  so  that  I  could  not  strike.  And 
then  before  I  could  get  strong  again  the  ghost  of  the  old  English- 
woman came  and  hit  me  in  the  back,  and  I  ran  away.' 

If  a  look  could  have  blasted  him,  Jantje  would  assuredly 
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have  been  blasted  then.  The  man's  cowardice  made  her  mad,  but 
whilst  she  still  choked  with  wrath  a  duiker  buck,  which  had  come 
down  from  its  stony  home  to  feed  upon  the  rose  bushes,  suddenly 
sprang  with  a  crash  almost  from  their  feet,  passing  away  like  a 
grey  gleam  into  the  utter  darkness. 

Jess  started  and  then  recovered  herself,  guessing  what  it  was, 
but  the  miserable  Hottentot  was  overcome  with  terror,  and  fell 
upon  the  ground  groaning  out  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  old 
Englishwoman.  He  had  dropped  the  knife  as  he  fell,  and  Jess, 
seeing  the  imminent  peril  in  which  they  were  placed,  knelt  down, 
picked  it  up,  and  hissed  into  his  ear  that  if  he  was  not  quiet  she 
would  kill  him. 

This  pacified  him  a  little,  but  no  earthly  power  could  persuade 
him  to  enter  the  tent  again. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  could  she  do  ?  For  two 
minutes  or  more  she  buried  her  face  in  her  wet  hands  and  thought 
wildly  and  despairingly. 

Then  a  dark  and  dreadful  determination  entered  her  mind. 
The  man  Muller  should  not  escape.  Bessie  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  him.  Rather  than  that,  she  would  do  the  deed  herself. 

Without  a  word  she  rose,  animated  by  the  tragic  agony  of  her 
purpose  and  the  force  of  her  despair,  and  glided  towards  the  tent, 
the  great  knife  in  her  hand.  Now,  ah !  all  too  soon,  she  was 
inside  of  it  and  stood  for  a  second  to  allow  her  eyes  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  light.  Presently  she  began  to  see,  first 
the  outline  of  the  bed,  then  the  outline  of  the  manly  form 
stretched  upon  it,  then  both  bed  and  man  distinctly.  Jantje  had 
said  that  he  was  sleeping  like  a  child.  He  might  have  been,  now 
he  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  his  face  was  convulsed  like  that  of 
one  in  an  extremity  of  fear,  and  great  beads  of  sweat  stood  upon 
his  brow.  It  was  as  though  he  knew  his  danger,  and  was  yet 
utterly  powerless  to  avoid  it.  He  lay  upon  his  back.  One  heavy 
arm,  his  left,  hung  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  knuckles  of  the 
hand  resting  on  the  ground ;  the  other  was  thrown  back,  and  his 
head  was  pillowed  upon  it.  The  clothing  had  fallen  back  from  his 
throat  and  massive  chest,  which  were  quite  bare. 

Jess  stood  and  gazed.  '  For  Bessie's  sake,  for  Bessie's  sake  ! ' 
she  murmured,  and  then  impelled  by  a  force  that  seemed  to  move 
of  itself  she  crept  slowly,  slowly,  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
bed. 

At  this  moment  the  man  woke,  and  his  opening  eyes  fell  full 
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upon  her  face.  Whatever  his  dream  had  been,  what  he  now  saw 
was  far  more  terrible,  for  bending  over  him  was  the  ghost  of  the 
woman  he  had  murdered  in  the  Vaal  I  There  she  was,  risen 
from  her  river  grave,  torn,  dishevelled,  water  yet  dripping  from 
her  hands  and  hair.  Those  sunk  and  marble  cheeks,  those  dreadful 
flaming  eyes,  could  belong  to  no  human  being,  but  only  to  a  spirit. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  Jess  Croft,  the  woman  he  had  murdered,  come 
back  to  tell  him  that  there  ivas  a  living  vengeance  and  a  Hell ! 
Their  eyes  met,  and  no  creature  will  ever  know  the  agony  of  terror 
that  he  tasted  of  before  the  end  came.  She  saw  his  face  sink  in 
and  turn  ashen  grey  whilst  the  cold  sweat  ran  from  every  pore. 
He  was  awake,  but  fear  paralysed  him,  he  could  not  speak  or  move. 

He  was  awake,  and  she  could  hesitate  no  more.  .  .  . 

He  must  have  seen  the  flash  of  the  falling  steel,  and 

She  was  outside  the  tent  again,  the  red  knife  in  her  hand. 
She  flung  the  accursed  thing  from  her.  That  shriek  must  have 
awakened  every  soul  within  a  mile.  Already  she  could  faintly 
hear  the  stir  of  men  down  by  the  wagon  and  the  patter  of  Jantje 
running  for  his  life. 

Then  she  too  turned  and  fled  straight  up  the  hill.  She  knew 
not  whither,  she  cared  not  where.  None  saw  her  or  followed  her ; 
the  hunt  had  broken  away  to  the  left  after  Jantje.  Her  heart  was 
lead  and  her  brain  a  rocking  sea  of  fire,  whilst  before  her,  around 
her,  and  behind  her  yelled  all  the  conscience-created  furies  that 
run  murder  to  his  lair. 

On  she  flew,  one  sight  only  before  her  eyes,  one  sound  only  in 
her  ears.  On  over  the  hill,  far  into  the  rain  and  night! 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TANTA  COETZEE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

AFTER  Jess  had  been  set  free  by  the  Boers  outside  Hans  Coetzee's 
place,  John  was  sharply  ordered  to  dismount  and  offsaddle  his 
horse.  This  he  did  with  the  best  grace  that  he  could  muster,  and 
the  horse  was  knee-haltered  and  let  loose  to  feed.  It  was  then 
indicated  to  him  that  he  was  to  enter  the  house,  which  he  also  did, 
closely  attended  by  two  of  the  Boers.  The  room  into  which  he 
was  conducted  was  the  same  that  he  had  first  become  acquainted 
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with  on  the  occasion  of  the  buck  hunt  that  had  so  nearly  ended 
in  his  extinction.  There  was  the  Buckenhout  table  and  there 
were  the  chairs  and  couches  made  of  stinkwood.  Also,  in  the 
biggest  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  a  moderate-sized  slop- 
basin  full  of  coffee  by  her  side,  sat  Tanta  Coetzee,  still  actively 
employed  in  doing  absolutely  nothing.  There,  too,  were  the 
showily  dressed  young  women,  there  was  the  sardonic  lover  of  one 
of  them,  and  all  the  posse  of  young  men  with  rifles.  The  whole 
place  and  its  characteristics  were  quite  unchanged,  and  on  entering 
it  John  felt  inclined  to  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder  whether  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  had  been  nothing  but  a  dream. 
The  only  thing  that  was  different  was  the  welcome  that  he  received. 
Evidently  he  was  not  expected  to  shake  hands  all  round  on  the 
present  occasion.  Fallen  indeed  would  the  Boer  have  been  con- 
sidered who,  within  a  few  days  of  Majuba,  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  a  wretched  English  Kooibaatje,  picked  up  like  a  lame  buck 
on  the  veldt.  At  the  least  he  would  have  kept  the  ceremony  for 
private  celebration,  if  only  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
On  this  occasion  John's  entry  was  received  in  icy  silence.  The 
old  woman  did  not  deign  to  look  up,  the  young  ones  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  turned  their  backs,  as  though  they  had  suddenly 
seen  something  that  was  not  nice.  Only  the  countenance  of  the 
sardonic  lover  softened  to  a  grin. 

John  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room  where  there  was  a  vacant 
chair  and  stood  by  it. 

*  Have  I  your  permission  to  sit  down,  Ma'm  ?  '  he  said  at  last 
in  a  loud  tone,  addressing  the  old  lady. 

'  Dear  Lord  ! '  said  the  old  lady  to  the  man  next  to  her, '  what  a 
voice  the  poor  creature  has !  it  is  like  a  bull's.  What  does  he 
say?' 

The  man  explained. 

*  The  floor  is  the  right  place  for  Englishmen  and  Kaffirs,'  said 
the  old  lady,  *  but  after  all  he  is  a  man  and  perhaps  sore  with 
riding.    Englishmen  always  get  sore  when  they  try  to  ride  ; '  and 
then  with  startling  energy  she  shouted  out. 

'  Sit !  I  will  show  the  Eooibaatje  he  is  not  the  only  one  with  a 
voice,'  she  added  by  way  of  explanation. 

A  subdued  sniggle  followed  this  sally  of  wit,  during  which 
John  took  his  seat  with  all  the  native  grace  that  he  could  command, 
which  at  the  moment  was  not  much. 

*  Dear  me ! '  she  went  on  presently,  for  she  was  a  bit  of  a 
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humourist,  '  he  looks  very  dirty  and  pale,  doesn't  he  ?  I  suppose 
the  poor  thing  has  been  hiding  in  the  ant-bear  holes  with  nothing 
to  eat.  I  am  told  that  up  in  the  Drakensberg  yonder  the  ant- 
bear  holes  are  full  of  Englishmen.  They  had  rather  starve  in 
them  than  come  out,  for  fear  lest  they  should  meet  a  Boer.' 

This  provoked  another  sniggle,  and  then  the  young  ladies 
took  up  the  ball. 

'  Are  you  hungry,  Kooibaatje?  '  asked  one  in  English. 

John  was  boiling  with  fury,  but  he  was  also  starving,  so  he 
answered  that  he  was. 

'  Tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and  let  us  see  if  he  can  catch  in 
his  mouth,  like  a  dog,'  suggested  one  of  the  gentle  youths. 

'  No,  no ;  make  him  eat  pap  with  a  wooden  spoon,  like  a  Kaffir,' 
said  another.  '  I  will  feed  him  if  you  have  a  very  long  spoon.' 

Here  again  was  legitimate  cause  for  merriment,  but  in  the 
end  matters  were  compromised  by  a  lump  of  biltong  and  a  piece 
of  bread  being  thrown  to  him  from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He 
caught  them  and  proceeded  to  eat,  trying  to  conceal  his  ravenous 
hunger  as  much  as  possible  from  the  circle  of  onlookers  who 
clustered  round  to  watch  the  operation. 

'  Carolus,'  said  the  old  lady  to  the  sardonic  affianced  of  her 
daughter,  '  there  are  three  thousand  men  in  the  British  army.' 

'  Yes,  my  aunt.' 

'  There  are  three  thousand  men  in  the  British  army,'  she 
repeated,  looking  round  angrily  as  though  somebody  had  questioned 
the  truth  of  her  statement.  '  I  tell  you  that  my  grandfather's 
brother  was  at  Cape  Town  in  the  time  of  Governor  Smith,  and  he 
counted  the  whole  British  army,  and  there  were  three  thousand 
of  them.' 

'  That  is  so,  my  aunt,'  answered  Carolus. 

*  Then  why  did  you  contradict  me,  Carolus  ?  ' 
'  I  did  not  intend  to,  my  aunt.' 

'  I  should  hope  not,  Carolus ;  it  would  vex  the  dear  Lord  to  see 
a  boy  with  a  squint '  (Carolus  was  slightly  afflicted  in  this  way) 
'  contradict  his  future  mother-in-law.  Tell  me  how  many  English- 
men were  killed  at  Lang's  Nek  ?  ' 

*  Nine  hundred,'  replied  Carolus  promptly. 
1  And  at  Ingogo  ?  ' 

'  Six  hundred  and  twenty.' 
«  And  at  Majuba  ?  ' 
'  One  thousand.' 
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'  Then  that  makes  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  yes,  and 
the  rest  were  finished  at  Bronker's  Spruit.  Nephews,  that 
Rooibaatje  there,'  pointing  to  John,  'is  one  of  the  last  men  left 
in  the  British  army.' 

Most  of  her  audience  appeared  to  accept  this  argument  as 
conclusive,  but  some  mischievous  spirit  put  it  into  the  breast  of 
the  saturnine  Carolus  to  contradict  her,  notwithstanding  the  lesson 
he  had  just  had. 

'  That  is  not  so,  my  aunt ;  there  are  many  damned  Englishmen 
still  sneaking  about  the  Nek,  and  also  at  Pretoria  and  Wakker- 
stroom.' 

'  I  tell  you  it  is  a  lie,'  said  the  old  lady,  raising  her  voice ; 
*  they  are  only  Kaffirs  and  camp  followers.  There  were  three 
thousand  men  in  the  British  army,  and  now  they  are  all  killed  except 
that  Eooibaatje.  How  dare  you  contradict  your  future  mother- 
in-law,  you  dirty  squint-eyed,  yellow-faced  monkey !  There,  take 
that ! '  and  before  the  unfortunate  Carolus  knew  where  he  was,  he 
received  the  slop  basin  with  its  contents  full  in  the  face.  The  bowl 
broke  upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and  the  coffee  flew  all  over  him, 
into  his  eyes  and  hair,  down  his  throat  and  over  his  body,  making 
such  a  spectacle  of  him  as  must  have  been  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

'  Ah !  '  went  on  the  old  lady,  much  soothed  and  gratified  by  the 
eminent  and  startling  success  of  her  shot,  'never  you  tell  me  again 
I  don't  know  how  to  throw  a  basin  of  coffee.  I  haven't  practised 
at  my  man  Hans  for  thirty  years  for  nothing,  I  can  tell  you.  Now 
you,  Carolus,  I  have  taught  you  not  to  contradict ;  go  and  wash 
your  face,  and  we  will  have  supper.' 

Carolus  ventured  no  reply,  and  was  led  away  by  his  betrothed 
half-blinded  and  utterly  subdued,  while  her  sister  set  the  table 
for  the  evening  meal.  When  it  was  ready  the  men  sat  down  to 
meat  and  the  women  waited  on  them.  John  was  not  asked  to  sit 
down,  but  one  of  the  girls  threw  him  a  boiled  mealiecob,  for 
which,  being  still  very  hungry,  he  was  duly  grateful,  and  after- 
wards he  managed  to  get  a  mutton  bone  and  another  bit  of  bread. 

When  supper  was  over,  some  bottles  of  peach  brandy  were 
produced  and  the  men  began  to  drink  freely,  and  then  it  was 
that  matters  commenced  to  get  dangerous  for  John.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  men  remembered  about  the  young  fellow  whom  he  had 
thrown  backwards  off  the  horse,  and  who  was  lying  very  sick  in 
the  next  room,  and  suggested  that  measures  of  retaliation  should 
be  taken,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  done  had  not 
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the  elderly  Boer  who  had  commanded  the  party  interposed.  This 
man  was  getting  drunk  like  the  others,  but  fortunately  for  John 
he  got  amiably  drunk. 

'  Let  him  alone,'  he  said,  '  let  him  alone.  We  will  send  him 
to  the  commandant  to-morrow.  Frank  Muller  will  know  how  to 
deal  with  him.' 

John  thought  to  himself  that  he  certainly  would. 

*  Now,  for  myself,'  the  man  went  on  with  a  hiccough,  '  I  bear  no 
malice.  We  have  thrashed  the  British  and  they  have  given  up 
the  country,  so  let  bygones  be  bygones,  I  say.  Almighty,  yes  ! 
I  am  not  proud,  not  I.  If  an  Englishman  takes  off  his  hat  to  me, 
I  shall  acknowledge  it.' 

This  staved  the  fellows  off  for  a  while,  but  presently  John's 
protector  went  away,  and  then  the  others  began  to  get  playful. 
They  got  their  rifles  and  amused  themselves  with  levelling  them 
at  him,  and  making  sham  bets  as  to  where  they  would  hit  him. 
John,  seeing  the  emergency,  backed  his  chair  well  into  the  corner 
of  the  wall  and  drew  his  revolver,  which  fortunately  for  himself 
he  still  had. 

'  If  any  man  interferes  with  me,  by  Grod,  I'll  shoot  him  ! '  he 
said  in  good  English,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  understand. 
Undoubtedly  as  the  evening  went  on  it  was  only  the  possession 
of  this  revolver  and  his  evident  determination  to  use  it  that  saved 
his  life. 

At  last  things  got  very  bad  indeed,  so  bad  that  he  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  his  eyes  continually  fixed,  now  on 
one  and  now  on  another,  to  prevent  their  putting  a  bullet  through 
him  unawares.  He  had  twice  appealed  to  the  old  woman,  but  she 
sat  in  her  big  chair  with  a  sweet  smile  upon  her  fat  face  and 
refused  to  interfere.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  gets  the  chance 
of  seeing  a  real  live  English  Rooibaatje  baited  like  an  ant-bear  on 
the  flat. 

Presently,  just  as  John  in  desperation  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  begin  shooting  right  and  left,  and  take  his  chance  of 
cutting  his  way  out,  the  saturnine  Carolus,  whose  temper  had  never 
recovered  the  bowl  of  coffee,  and  who  was  besides  very  drunk, 
rushed  forward  with  an  oath  and  dealt  a  tremendous  blow  at  him 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle.  John  dodged  the  blow,  which  fell 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair  and  smashed  it  to  bits,  and  in  another 
second  Carolus'  gentle  soul  would  have  departed  to  a  better 
sphere,  had  not  the  old  woman,  seeing  that  matters  were  getting 
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beyond  a  joke,  come  waddling  down  the  room  with  marvellous 
activity  and  thrown  herself  between  them. 

'  There,  there,'  she  said,  cuffing  right  and  left  with  her  fat  fists, 
'  be  off  with  you,  every  one.  I  can't  have  this  noise  going  on 
here.  Come,  off  you  all  go,  and  get  the  horses  into  the  stable  ;  they 
will  be  right  away  by  morning  if  you  trust  them  to  the  Kaffirs.' 

Carolus  collapsed,  and  the  other  men  too  hesitated  and  drew 
back,  whereupon  following  up  her  advantage  the  old  woman,  to 
John's  astonishment  and  relief,  literally  bundled  the  whole  tribe 
of  them  out  of  the  front  door. 

4  Now  then,  Kooibaatje,'  said  the  old  lady  briskly  when  they  had 
gone, '  I  like  you  because  you  are  a  brave  man,  and  were  not  afraid 
when  they  mobbed  you.  Also,  I  don't  want  to  have  a  mess  made 
upon  my  floor  here,  or  any  noise  or  shooting.  If  those  men  come 
back  and  find  you  here,  they  will  first  get  rather  drunker  and  then 
kill  you,  so  you  had  better  be  off  while  you  get  the  chance,'  and 
she  pointed  to  the  door. 

*I  really  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  aunt,'  said  John, 
utterly  astonished  to  find  that  she  possessed  a  heart  at  all,  and 
had  more  or  less  been  playing  a  part  all  the  evening. 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,'  she  said  drily, '  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  kill 
the  last  English  Rooibaatje  in  the  whole  British  army ;  they  ought 
to  keep  you  as  a  curiosity.  Here,  take  a  tot  of  brandy  before  you 
go,  it  is  a  wet  night,  and  sometimes  when  you  are  clear  of  the 
Transvaal  and  remember  this  business,  remember,  too,  that  you 
owe  your  life  to  Tanta  Coetzee.  But  I  would  not  have  saved  you, 
not  I,  if  you  had  not  been  so  plucky.  I  like  a  man  to  be  a  man, 
and  not  like  that  miserable  monkey  Carolus.  There,  be  off ! ' 

John  poured  out  and  gulped  down  half  a  tumblerful  of  the 
brandy,  and  in  another  moment  was  outside  the  house  and  had 
slipped  off  into  the  night.  It  was  very  dark  and  wet,  for  the  rain 
clouds  had  covered  up  the  moon,  and  he  soon  realised  that  any 
attempt  to  look  for  his  horse  would  only  end  in  failure  and  probably 
in  his  recapture  also.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get  away  on  foot 
in  the  direction  of  Mooifontein  as  quickly  as  he  could ;  so  off  he 
went  down  the  track  across  the  veldt  as  hard  as  his  stiff  legs 
would  take  him.  He  had  a  ten  miles'  trudge  before  him,  and  with 
that  cheerful  acquiescence  in  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  he  set  to  work  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  For  the  first  hour  or  so  all  went  well,  and 
then  to  his  intense  disgust  he  discovered  that  he  was  off  the  track, 
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a  fact  at  which  anybody  who  has  ever  had  the  pleasure  on  a  dark 
night  of  wandering  along  a  so-called  road  on  the  African  veldt  will 
scarcely  be  surprised.  After  wasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  the  path,  he  struck  out  boldly  for  a  dark- 
looking  mass  that  loomed  in  the  distance,  and  which  he  took  to 
be  Mooifontein  Hill.  And  so  it  was,  only  instead  of  keeping  to 
the  left,  when  he  would  have  landed  up  at  the  house  or  rather 
where  the  house  had  stood,  he  unwittingly  bore  to  the  right  and 
thus  went  half  round  the  hill  before  he  found  out  his  mistake.  Nor 
would  he  have  found  it  out  then  had  he  not  chanced  in  the  mist 
and  darkness  to  turn  into  the  mouth  of  the  great  gorge  known  as 
Leew  Kloof,  where  he  had  once,  months  ago,  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  Jess  just  before  she  went  to  Pretoria.  It  was  whilst  he 
was  blundering  and  stumbling  up  this  gorge  that  at  length  the  rain 
ceased  and  the  moon  got  out,  it  being  then  nearly  midnight. 
Its  very  first  rays  lit  upon  one  of  the  extraordinary  pillars  of 
balanced  boulders,  and  by  it  he  recognised  the  locality.  As  may 
be  imagined,  strong  man  as  he  was,  John  was  by  this  time  quite 
exhausted.  For  nearly  a  week  he  had  been  travelling  incessantly, 
and  for  the  last  two  nights  he  had  not  only  not  slept,  but  had 
endured  a  great  deal  of  peril  and  mental  excitement.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  brandy  Tanta  Coetzee  had  given  him,  he  could 
not  have  got  over  the  fifteen  miles  or  so  of  ground  he  had  covered, 
and  now  he  was  quite  broken  down  and  felt  that  the  only  thing 
that  he  could  do,  wet  through  as  he  was,  would  be  to  lie  down 
somewhere,  and  sleep  or  die  as  the  case  might  be.  Then  it  was 
that  the  little  cave  near  the  top  of  the  Kloof,  the  same  from 
which  Jess  had  watched  the  thunderstorm,  came  into  his  recollec- 
tion. He  had  been  there  once  with  Bessie  after  their  engagement, 
and  she  had  told  him  that  it  was  one  of  Jess's  favourite  spots. 

If  he  could  once  reach  the  cave,  he  would  at  any  rate  get 
shelter  and  a  dry  place  to  lie  on.  It  could  not  be  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  away.  So  he  struggled  on  bravely  through  the 
wet  grass  and  over  the  scattered  boulders,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
the  base  of  the  huge  column  that  had  been  shattered  by  the 
lightning  before  Jess's  eyes. 

Thirty  paces  more  and  he  was  in  the  cave. 

With  a  sigh  of  utter  exhaustion,  he  flung  himself  down 
upon  the  rocky  floor,  and  was  almost  instantly  buried  in  a  profound 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  MATTER. 

WHEN  the  rain  ceased  and  the  moon  began  to  shine,  Jess  was  still 
fleeing  like  a  wild  thing  across  the  plain  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. She  felt  no  sense  of  exhaustion  now  or  even  of  weariness ;  her 
only  idea  was  to  get  away,  right  away  somewhere,  where  she  could 
lose  herself  and  nobody  would  ever  see  her  again.  Presently  she 
came  to  the  top  of  Leew  Kloof,  and  in  a  bewildered  way  recognised 
the  spot  and  commenced  to  descend  it.  Here  was  a  place  where 
she  might  lie  till  she  died,  for  no  one  ever  came  there,  except 
now  and  again  some  wandering  Kaffir  herd.  On  she  sprang,  from 
rock  to  rock,  a  wild  weird  figure,  well  in  keeping  with  the  solemn 
and  titanic  sadness  of  the  place. 

Twice  she  fell,  once  right  into  the  stream,  but  she  took  no 
heed,  and  although  she  cut  her  wrist  deeply  did  not  even  seem  to 
feel  it.  At  last  she  was  at  the  bottom,  now  creeping  like  a  black 
dot  across  the  wide  spaces  of  moonlight  and  now  swallowed  up  in 
the  shadow.  There  before  her  was  the  mouth  of  her  little  cave  ; 
her  strength  was  leaving  her  at  last,  and  she  was  fain  to  creep 
into  it,  broken-hearted,  crazed,  and — dying. 

'  Oh,  (rod  forgive  me  !  Grod  forgive  me  ! '  she  moaned  as  she 
sank  upon  the  rocky  floor.  *  Bessie,  I  sinned  against  you,  but  I 
have  washed  away  my  sin.  I  did  it  for  you,  Bessie  love,  not  for 
myself.  I  had  rather  have  died  than  kill  him  for  myself.  You 
will  marry  John  now,  and  you  will  never,  never  know  what  I  did 
for  you.  I  am  going  to  die.  I  know  that  I  am  dying.  Oh,  if 
only  I  could  see  his  face  once  more  before  I  die — before  I  die ! ' 

Slowly  the  westering  moonlight  crept  down  the  blackness  of 
the  rock.  Now  at  last  it  peeped  into  the  little  cave  and  played 
upon  John's  sleeping  face  lying  within  two  feet  of  her.  Her 
prayer  had  been  granted ;  there  was  her  lover  by  her  side. 

With  a  start  and  a  great  sigh  of  doubt  she  saw  him.  Was  he 
dead  ?  She  dragged  herself  to  him  upon  her  hands  and  knees  and 
listened  for  his  breathing,  if  perchance  he  still  breathed  and  was 
not  a  vision.  Then  it  came,  strong  and  slow,  the  breath  of  a  man 
in  deep  sleep. 

Should  she  try  to  wake  him  ?  What  for  ?  To  tell  him  she 
was  a  murderess  and  then  to  let  him  see  her  die,  for  instinct  told 
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her  that  nature  was  exhausted :  and  she  knew  that  she  was 
certainly  going — going  fast.  No,  a  hundred  times,  no  ! 

Only  she  put  her  hand  into  her  breast  and  drew  out  the  pass 
on  the  back  of  which  she  had  written  to  him,  and  thrust  it  between 
his  listless  fingers.  It  should  speak  for  her.  Then  she  leant  over 
him,  and  watched  his  sleeping  face,  a  very  incarnation  of  infinite, 
despairing  tenderness  and  love  that  is  deeper  than  the  grave. 
And  as  she  watched,  gradually  her  feet  and  legs  grew  cold  and 
numb,  till  at  length  she  could  feel  nothing  below  her  bosom.  She 
was  dead  nearly  to  the  heart. 

The  rays  of  the  moon  faded  slowly  from  the  level  of  the  little 
cave,  and  John's  face  grew  dark  to  her  darkening  sight.  She  bent 
down  and  kissed  him  once,  twice,  thrice. 

Then  at  last  the  end  came.  There  was  a  great  flashing  of  light 
before  her  eyes,  and  the  roaring  as  of  a  thousand  seas  within  her 
ears,  and  her  head  sank  gently  on  her  lover's  breast  as  on  a  pillow  ; 
and  there  she  died  and  passed  upward  towards  the  wider  life  and 
larger  liberty,  or  perchance  downward  into  the  depths  of  an 
eternal  sleep. 

Poor  dark-eyed  deep-hearted  Jess  !  This  was  the  fruition  of 
her  love,  and  this  her  bridal  bed. 

It  was  done.  She  had  gone,  taking  with  her  the  secret  of  her 
self-sacrifice  and  crime,  and  the  night  winds  moaning  amidst  the 
rocks  sung  their  requiem  over  her.  Here  she  first  had  learnt 
her  love,  and  here  she  closed  its  book. 

She  might  have  been  a  great  and  good  woman.  She  might 
even  have  been  a  happy  woman.  But  fate  had  ordained  it  other- 
wise. Women  such  as  she  are  rarely  happy  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  well  to  stake  all  one's  fortune  on  a  throw,  and  lack  the  craft 
to  load  the  dice.  Well,  her  troubles  are  done  with.  *  Think 
gently  of  her '  and  let  her  pass  in  peace. 

The  hours  grew  on  towards  the  morning,  but  John,  the  dead 
.  face  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  still  pillowed  on  his  breast,  neither 
dreamed  nor  woke.  There  was  a  strange  and  dreadful  irony  in 
the  situation,  and  one  which  sometimes  finds  a  counterpart  in  our 
waking  life,  but  still  the  man  slept,  and  the  dead  woman  lay  till 
the  night  turned  into  the  morning  and  the  world  woke  up  as 
usual.  The  sunbeams  slid  into  the  cave,  and  played  indifferently 
upon  the  ashen  face  and  tangled  curls,  and  on  the  broad  chest  of 
the  living  man  whereon  they  rested.  An  old  baboon  peeped  round 
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the  rocky  edge  and  manifested  no  surprise,  only  indignation  at 
the  intrusion  of  humanity,  dead  or  alive,  into  his  dominions.  Yes,. 
the  world  woke  up  as  usual,  and  recked  not  and  troubled  not 
because  Jess  was  dead. 

It  is  so  accustomed  to  such  sights. 

And  at  last  John  woke  up  too.  He  stretched  his  arms  and 
yawned,  and  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the  weight  upon 
his  breast.  He  glanced  down  and  saw  dimly  at  first — then  more 
clearly. 

There  are  some  things  into  which  it  is  wisest  not  to  pry,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  first  agony  of  a  strong  man's  grief. 

Happy  was  it  for  him  that  his  brain  did  not  give  way  in  that 
first  lonely  hour  of  bottomless  despair.  But  he  lived  through  it, 
as  we  do  live  through  such  things,  and  was  sane  and  sound  after 
it,  though  it  left  its  mark  upon  his  life. 

Two  hours  later  a  gaunt  haggard  figure  came  stumbling  down 
the  hill-side  towards  the  site  of  Mooifontein,  bearing  something 
in  his  arms.  The  whole  place  was  in  commotion.  Here  and  there 
were  knots  of  Boers  talking  excitedly,  who,  when  they  saw  the  man 
coming,  hurried  up  to  see  who  it  was  and  what  he  carried.  But 
when  they  knew,  they  fell  back  awed  and  without  a  word,  and  he 
too  passed  through  them  without  a  word.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated,  realising  that  the  house  was  burnt  down,  and  then 
turned  into  the  wagon-shed,  and  laid  his  burden  down  upon  the 
saw  bench  on  which  Frank  Muller  had  sat  as  judge  upon  the 
previous  day. 

Then  at  last  he  spoke  in  a  hoarse  voice,  *  Where  is  the  old 
man  ? '  One  of  them  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  little  room. 

*  Open  it ! '  he  said,  so  fiercely  that  they  again  fell  back  and 
obeyed  him  without  a  word. 

'  John  !  John  ! '  cried  Silas  Croft.  '  Thank  God,  you  have  come- 
back to  us  from  the  dead  ! '  and  trembling  with  joy  and  surprise 
he  would  have  fallen  upon  his  neck. 

'  Hush  ! '  he  answered  ;  '  I  have  brought  the  dead  with  me.' 

And  he  led  him  to  where  she  lay. 

During  the  day  the  Boers  all  went  and  left  them  alone.  Now 
that  Frank  Muller  was  dead  there  was  no  thought  among  them 
of  carrying  out  the  sentence  upon  their  old  neighbour.  Besides, 
there  was  no  warrant  for  the  execution,  even  had  they  desired  so 
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to  do,  for  their  commandant  had  died  leaving  it  unsigned.  So 
they  held  a  sort  of  informal  inquest  upon  their  leader's  body,  and 
then  buried  him  in  the  little  graveyard  that  was  planted  with  the 
four  red  gums,  one  at  each  corner,  and  walled  in  on  the  hillside 
at  the  back  of  where  the  house  had  stood.  Eather  than  be  at  the 
pains  of  hollowing  out  another,  they  buried  him  in  the  very  grave 
that  he  had  caused  to  be  dug  to  receive  the  body  of  Silas  Croft. 

Who  had  murdered  Frank  Muller  was  and  remains  a  mystery 
among  them  to  this  day.  The  knife  was  identified  by  natives 
about  the  farm  as  belonging  to  the  Hottentot  Jantje,  and  a 
Hottentot  was  seen  running  from  the  place  of  the  deed  and 
hunted  for  some  way,  but  could  not  be  caught  or  heard  of  again. 
Therefore  many  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  the  guilty  man. 
Others,  again,  believe  that  the  crime  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  villainous  one-eyed  Kaffir,  Hendrik,  his  own  servant,  who  had 
also  mysteriously  vanished.  But  as  they  have  never  found  either 
of  them  and  are  not  likely  to,  the  point  remains  a  moot  one.  Nor 
indeed,  did  they  take  any  great  pains  to  hunt  for  them.  Frank 
Muller,  though  a  noted  personage,  was  not  a  popular  character,  and 
the  fact  of  a  man  coming  to  a  mysterious  end  does  not  produce 
any  great  sensation  among  a  rough  people  and  in  rough  times. 

On  the  following  day,  old  Silas  Croft,  Bessie,  and  John  Niel 
also  buried  their  dead  in  the  little  graveyard  on  the  hillside,  and 
there  she  lies,  some  ten  feet  of  earth  only  between  her  and  the 
man  on  whom  she  was  the  instrument  of  vengeance.  But  they 
never  knew  that,  or  even  guessed  it.  They  never  even  knew  that 
she  had  been  near  Mooifontein  on  that  awful  night.  Nobody 
knew  it  except  Jantje,  and  Jantje,  haunted  by  the  footfall  of  the 
pursuing  Boers,  was  gone  from  the  ken  of  the  white  man  far  into 
the  wilds  of  Central  Africa. 

'  John,'  said  the  old  man  when  they  had  filled  in  the  grave, 
'  this  is  no  country  for  Englishmen.  Let  us  go  home  to  England.' 
John  bowed  his  head  in  assent.  Fortunately  the  means  were  not 
wanting,  although  they  were  practically  ruined,  for  the  thousand 
pounds  that  he  had  paid  to  Silas  for  a  third  interest  in  the  farm 
still  lay  to  his  credit  together  with  another  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  in  the  Standard  Bank  at  Newcastle,  in  Natal. 

And  so  in  due  course  they  went. 

And  now  what  more  is  there  to  tell  ?  Jess,  to  those  who  read 
what  has  been  written  as  it  is  meant  to  be  read,  was  the  soul  of  it 
all,  and  Jess  is  dead.  It  is  useless  to  set  a  lifeless  thing  upon  its 
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feet ;  rather  let  us  strive  to  follow  the  soarings  of  the  spirit.     Jess 
is  dead  and  her  story  at  an  end. 

One  word  more.  After  some  difficulty,  John  Niel  within 
three  months  of  his  arrival  in  England  got  employment  as  a  land 
agent  to  a  large  estate  in  Eutlandshire,  which  position  he  fills  to 
this  day,  with  credit  to  himself  and  such  advantage  to  the  property 
as  can  be  expected  nowadays.  Also,  he  in  due  course  became 
the  beloved  husband  of  sweet  Bessie  Croft,  and  on  the  whole  may 
be  considered  a  happy  man.  At  times,  however,  a  sorrow  of  which 
his  wife  knows  nothing  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  for  a  while  he 
is  not  himself. 

He  is  not  a  man  much  given  to  sentiment  or  speculation,  but 
sometimes  when  his  day's  work  is  done  and  he  strays  down  to  his 
garden  gate  and  looks  out  at  the  dim  and  peaceful  English  land- 
scape below,  and  then  at  the  wide  star-strewn  heavens  above,  he 
wonders  if  the  hour  will  ever  come  when  he  will  once  more  see 
those  dark  and  passionate  eyes,  and  hear  that  sweet  remembered 
voice. 

For  he  feels  as  near  to  his  lost  love  now  that  she  is  dead  as  he 
did  when  she  was  yet  alive,  and  from  time  to  time  he  seems  to 
clearly  know  that  if,  as  we  may  surely  hope,  there  prove  to  be  an 
individual  future  for  us  struggling  mortals,  he  will  find  Jess 
waiting  to  greet  him  at  its  gates. 

THE   END. 
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THE   GAVEROCKS. 

A   TALE   OF   THE   CORNISH  COAST. 
BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   'JOHN   HERRING/  '  MEHAXAH,'   ETC. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A   TEMPTATION. 

CONSTANTINE  GAVEROCK  settled  himself  to  his  satisfaction  into  the 
situation  offered  him.  He  knew  from  the  nature  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  that  he  would  be  treated  with  honour  and 
liberality,  though  no  terms  were  agreed  on  between  them.  Paul, 
indeed,  with  delicacy,  shrank  from  the  mention  of  money.  He 
knew  that  -Constantine  was  a  gentleman,  and  with  a  gentleman 
money  transactions  are  necessarily  awkward  to  conduct,  to  spare  the 
feelings  on  both  sides.  Constantine  was  far  less  sensitive  on  this 
point  than  he  was  credited  with  being  by  Paul  Featherstone,  and 
he  would  rather  have  been  told  the  amount  of  his  salary  than  be 
left  to  conjecture  what  it  might  be. 

Constantine  had  that  easy-going  temperament  which  made 
him  adapt  himself  readily  to  the  place  where  he  was.  There  were 
few  positions  into  which  he  could  not  accommodate  himself,  except 
such  as  exacted  energy  and  resolution.  He  liked  to  waste  his  day 
in  rambling  about  the  Marsland  Farm  with  Featherstone,  riding 
over  to  Stanbury  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  grog  with  Carwithen, 
play  on  the  spinet,  and  sing  with  Juliot,  and  read  aloud,  or  join 
a  game  of  cribbage  in  the  evening.  Scott's  novels  were  then 
appearing.  *  Waverley  '  had  attracted  attention ;  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  *  Guy  Mannering '  and  the  '  Antiquary.'  Paul 
Featherstone  was  not  narrow  in  his  reading;  he  preferred  a 
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religious  book,  as  he  preferred  sacred  music,  because  both  appealed 
to  the  deep  feelings  of  his  soul ;  but  light  literature  and  opera 
music  were  not  condemned  by  him.  '  Waverley  '  was  procured, 
and  read  aloud  by  Constantine,  and  both  Paul  and  his  sister  were 
so  delighted  with  it  that  '  Guy  Mannering '  was  purchased  for 
evening  reading  in  like  manner. 

The  days  grew  shorter  and  the  evenings  longer.  Very  easy 
days  for  Constantine,  very  pleasant  evenings  for  all.  Young 
Gaverock  thought  of  the  office  of  Mr.  Nankivel  at  Exeter,  the 
tedious  work  of  engrossing  he  had  done  there,  seated  on  a  high 
stool  in  a  dreary  office  with  the  window  looking  into  a  back  yard 
to  the  north  against  a  bit  of  the  old  crumbling  red  sandstone  city 
wall.  How  monotonous  that  life  had  been  !  How  much  better 
off  he  was  at  Marsland  !  At  Exeter  he  was  under  a  master.  At 
Marsland  he  was  his  own  master. 

He  looked  about  him  at  Stanbury,  riding  thither  on  Paul's  cob. 
He  was  fond  of  horse  exercise.  At  Exeter  he  had  not  a  chance  of 
getting  astride  of  a  horse.  In  the  office  his  hours  were  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  from  one  to  five.  Here  he  regulated  his  work — 
such  as  it  was — according  to  his  own  convenience. 

Constantine  was  not  an  exacting  man.  He  was  not  restless 
by  nature,  craving  for  change,  wanting  excitement.  He  was  happy 
to  be  left  alone,  to  spend  his  days  in  a  sleepy,  slow  manner,  and 
amuse  himself  with  small  matters. 

He  liked  a  talk  with  Carwithen,  and  so  persuaded  Featherstone, 
who  was  ready  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  old  man  was  prepared  to 
abandon  his  intercourse  with  the  smugglers. 

Carwithen  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  urging  Constantine  to 
secure  for  himself  the  estate  over  which  he  was  now  but  a  paid 
overseer. 

Gaverock  shook  his  head  and  made  no  answer. 

4 1  shouldn't  like  to  be  turned  out  of  this  berth,  I  confess,' 
mused  he  ;  'so  comfortably  lined  with  down,  so  little  to  do  in  it 
but  turn  about  from  side  to  side  and  open  my  mouth  to  receive 
my  worms.' 

One  day — it  was  a  Sunday — Constantine  was  walking  with 
Paul  Featherstone  from  the  church.  They  came  to  a  well,  rudely 
built  up,  slabbed  over  with  great  granite  stones,  with  a  gable  of 
solid  stepped  masonry  built  up  on  the  horizontal  covering  slabs. 

*  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bock,'  said  Featherstone,  *  it  occurs  to  me 
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that  we  have  not  been  told  your  Christian  name.  I  ask  in  no 
spirit  of  inquisitiveness,  but  in  one  of  friendliness.  Here,  when 
we  know  and  esteem  a  man,  we  cease  to  call  him  by  his  surname 
alone,  we  call  him  by  both  his  names.' 

*  My  name,'  answered  Constantine,  '  is  John.'     He  spoke  the 
truth,  he  was  baptized  John  Constantine.     But  he  did  not  speak 
the  whole  truth. 

'  Then,'  said  Featherstone,  *  you  will  suffer  us  to  call  you  John 
Eock.' 

They  were  standing  by  the  Holy  Well. 

'  This,'  said  Constantine,  looking  down  into  the  water  to 
conceal  his  face,  and  speaking  so  as  to  change  the  subject — *  this, 
I  presume,  is  the  well  of  which  you  spoke  to  me,  as  resembling 
the  heart  of  your  sister.' 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  walking-stick  into  the  pool  to  measure 
its  depth,  and  he  played  with  it,  stirring  up  the  sediment.  Paul 
caught  his  hand. 

1  For  God's  sake,'  said  Featherstone  hastily,  *  do  not  that. 
The  saying  here  is,  "  Who  troubles  the  spring,  troubles  his  soul." ' 

*  The  turbidness  will  soon  settle,'  said  Constantine. 

'  In  the  well — yes.  In  you  ? — you  know  best.  I  tell  you  only 
what  the  people  here  say.  That  which  is  by  nature  placid  soon 
casts  down  what  clouds  it — that  which  is  not  as  clear  takes  long  to 
disperse  its  cloud.' 

They  walked  on,  talking.  Paul  Featherstone  was  restrained 
in  his  manner.  Something  was  on  his  mind  which  he  desired  to 
say  and  yet  dreaded  to  utter. 

As  they  neared  Marsland  he  became  agitated.  He  stood  still, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  Constantine. 

'  I  wish  to  communicate  something  to  you,'  he  said ;  '  but  I 
must  ask  beforehand  that  you  will  dome  justice  to  believe  I  speak 
with  the  best  intentions.'  He  paused,  and  Constantine  bowed. 
His  heart  failed  him.  Was  Paul  about  to  rebuke  him,  and  bid 
him  depart ;  to  tell  him  he  needed  his  services  no  longer  ? 

*  Mr.  John  Eock,'  said  Paul  Featherstone,  '  we  have  enjoyed 
your  society  during  the  few  months  you  have  been  with  us,  and 
we  are  in  dread  of  losing  you.     I  think  that  I  can  assure  myself 
that  you  have  been  happy  at  Marsland.'    Constantine  bowed  again. 
*  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  what  I  have  seen,'  he  continued.     *  I 
believe  that  my  sister  likes  your  presence  here,  as  much — even 
more  than  myself.     We  unite  in  desiring  that  you  will  remain. 

21—2 
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I  wish  above  all  things  to  secure  my  dear  sister's  happiness.  If 
— as  I  almost  hope — you  are  not  indifferent  to  her — and  I  am  sure 
she  is  not  indifferent  to  you — why  should  you  not  remain  here 
permanently?  Excuse  me  speaking:  I  thought  some  modest 
shrinking  on  your  part  might  restrain  your  tongue.  For  that  reason 
I  speak.  If  I  am  mistaken,  it  matters  not.  Juliot  has  no  idea 
that  I  have  divined  her  feelings  and  am  revealing  them  to  you. 
She  shall  never  know.  But  if  this  regard  be  reciprocal — if ' 

Constantine  clasped  his  hand  and  pressed  it,  almost  wrung  it. 
His  emotions,  conflicting,  tumultuous,  would  not  allow  him  to 
speak. 

'  Your  hand  tells  me  I  am  right,'  said  Paul. 

Constantine  did  not  say  No.  The  temptation  came  to  him — 
from  the  best  of  men,  and  he  yielded.  The  purest  of  wells  was 
to  be  troubled  by  his  base  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SPRINGTIME. 

A  YEAR  and  a  half  had  elapsed — to  be  exact,  nineteen  months — 
since  the  snowy  Goose  Fair.  Spring  had  come  and  was  passing  into 
summer.  The  trees  had  put  forth  their  green  leaves,  tender  and 
fresh,  and  the  rushing  salty  blast  from  the  sea  had  shrivelled  them 
up  and  turned  them  black.  Only  those  protected  by  shelter  had 
survived.  In  the  dingles,  the  coombes,  under  the  hedges,  the 
glistening  pennywort  leaves  had  spread,  the  white  saxifrage  spikes 
of  flowers  had  shot  up,  the  primroses  had  opened,  laughed  and  faded, 
and  now  the  stately  foxglove  was  everywhere  tossing  its  pink  bells. 

The  garden  of  Towan  was  not  a  snuggery  in  which  the  flowers 
could  flourish,  but  the  glen  of  Nantsillan  was  overrun  with  them  ; 
plants  that  had  languished  at  Towan,  and  had  been  cast  forth,  had 
found  their  way  to  the  sheltered  glen,  and  run  wild  there — blue 
navel-wort,  pink  fumitory,  and  yellow  horn  poppy.  About  Towan 
the  gulls  screamed,  and  the  magpies  chattered,  and  the  peewits 
piped,  but  down  in  the  sheltered  glen  of  Nantsillan  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  sang  and  finches  cheeped  and  chirruped. 

The  sea  had  thrown  aside  its  winter  grey  trimmed  with  white 
and  put  on  azure  and  spangles,  and  the  winds  exchanged  their 
wail  for  a  plaintive  song. 
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Joyous  with  summer  triumph  that  coast  could  never  be,  with 
its  tortured  trees  and  scanty  vegetation,  that  fought  the  winds, 
a  guerilla  warfare  of  ambushes.  But  it  could  be  pleasant,  always 
with  an  under-note  of  melancholy  in  its  gaiety. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  Towan  since  we  were  last  there. 
Mrs.  Gaverock  is  better,  but  will  never  recover  her  former  vigour. 
When  old  people  descend  the  scale,  they  go  down,  not  by  steps 
but  by  stages.  The  loss  of  Constantine  had  broken  her.  She  was 
so  far  recovered  that  she  could  attend  to  some  of  the  little  matters 
that  needed  attention  in  the  house,  but  she  was  delicate  and  weak, 
and  obliged  to  rest  in  her  own  room  much  during  the  day.  Dennis 
Penhalligan  came  to  see  her  every  week  and  administer  medicines 
to  enable  her  to  regain  something  of  her  lost  strength. 

Old  Squire  Gaverock  had  not  suffered  from  his  exposure  in 
the  storm.  If  it  had  done  anything  to  him,  it  had  toughened 
and  roughened  him.  Tough  and  rough  he  had  been  before  ;  he 
was  now,  perhaps,  even  more  domineering,  exacting,  and  boisterous, 
than  previously.  He  had  a  new  ambition,  now  that  Constantine 
was  lost,  and  this  ambition  made  him  proud  and  headstrong  and 
resolute  to  accomplish  it.  Gerans  had  married  Kose,  and  they 
were  now  away  on  their  honeymoon.  The  old  man  was  elate. 
Rose's  money  would  come  to  the  family  head,  and  the  estate  of 
Towan  might  be  considerably  extended. 

'  Well  build  up  the  paddock  wall  again,  and  have  some  deer 
in  it  once  more.  We  will,  by  Golly ! '  he  said. 

He  had  despatched  Gerans  to  Truro,  on  his  honeymoon,  to 
look  about  the  house  property  there  of  Eose,  and  see  whether  it 
could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage.  There  was  a  tin  mine  in 
Kenwyn  on  her  land,  bringing  in  royalties.  Gerans  was  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  this  mine,  and  take  advice  with  the  Truro 
solicitor  whether  to  sell  the  land  or  keep  it  for  a  few  years.  Old 
Gaverock  had  no  idea  of  business.  He  kept  no  accounts.  When 
he  had  money  in  his  pocket  he  spent  it ;  he  did  not  waste  it — throw 
it  away — but  he  spent  it,  and  when  he  had  no  money  he  lived 
without.  He  could  kill  his  own  sheep  and  bullocks  when  he 
wanted  meat;  he  had  his  own  dairy.  He  grew  his  own  corn.  He 
could  live  on  the  produce  of  his  farm  till  next  court  day  and  the 
rents  came  in  again  to  flush  his  limp  purse.  He  was  now  some- 
what troubled  with  his  responsibility  for  Rose.  He  received 
her  rents,  and  muddled  her  money  with  his  own.  Sometimes  he 
had  not  change  in  his  drawer,  where  he  kept  his  cash,  then  he 
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borrowed  the  change  from  the  drawer  where  he  kept  Rose's  money, 
and  then  forgot  what  he  had  borrowed,  and  put  back  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less.  His  intention  was  to  be  honest  in  his 
dealing  with  the  trust,  but  he  was  by  education  unfitted  to  under- 
take one.  He  had  reckoned  on  the  help  of  Constantine,  who, 
having  been  given  a  business  training,  would  be  able  to  disentangle 
the  affairs,  but  Constantine  was  dead,  and  the  tangle  became  daily 
more  confused.  Grerans  was  of  no  use  to  him.  Gerans  was  reared 
in  the  same  want  of  system  as  himself.  The  old  man  became 
uneasy  in  his  conscience.  He  did  not  wish  to  do  wrong,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  he  stood  with  regard  to  the  trust.  So  he  asked 
the  help  of  Penhalligan. 

Dennis  had  a  clear  head,  and  was  business-like.  He  came  up 
continually  to  Towan  to  see  Mrs.  Graverock — which  was  nonsense — 
old  women  can  no  more  be  patched  up  than  old  cracked  crockery ; 
but  he  might  be  of  service  in  looking  into  the  trust,  in  arranging 
the  figures,  and  in  advising  about  the  sale.  Graverock  had  the  idea 
that  lawyers  were  all  rogues,  and  that  if  he  consulted  a  lawyer  he 
would  be  given  rascally  advice.  *  One  lawyer  shovels  into  the 
pocket  of  the  other,'  he  said,  '  as  one  hand  washes  the  other  hand. 
But  Penhalligan  ifc  a  doctor,  not  a  lawyer,  so  he  may  be  able  to 
give  an  unbiassed  opinion.'  As  he  regarded  all  lawyers  as  rogues, 
so  he  considered  all  doctors  as  humbugs,  as  far  as  their  profession 
affected  them — that  is,  he  considered  law  to  be  rascality  and 
medicine  quackery ;  but  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  taken  independently 
of  his  profession,  might  be  an  honest  man.  If  he  were  himself 
unwell,  he  would  not  think  of  calling  in  a  surgeon  ;  he  would  ask 
the  opinion  of  a  non-professional,  because  more  likely  from  the 
latter  to  get  an  unprejudiced  opinion.  A  doctor  would  protract 
his  illness  to  extract  a  larger  fee.  By  degrees  old  Graverock  came 
to  regard  Dennis  with  respect.  He  found  that  he  was  quite  able 
to  see  his  way  through  legal  documents,  and  to  sift  and  sort  debit 
from  credit  entries. 

*  What  is  the  sense  of  writing  "  Debtor"  there  ? '  said  Graverock, 
pointing  to  the  head  of  an  account-book.  *  I  pay  my  way.  It  is 
insulting.  You'll  be  putting  me  down  as  bankrupt  next.  Besides, 
you  are  setting  down  there  things  I  have  paid.  You  may  scribble 
them  there  if  you  please,  but  you  won't  force  me  to  pay  them 
again.' 

With  his  mind  alive  to  his  own  incapacity,  and  with  a  keen 
suspicion  that  the  solicitors  at  Truro  were  not  to  be  trusted,  he 
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was  ready  to  accept  advice  from  Dennis  and  submit  to  his  opinion 
in  a  way  he  had  done  to  no  else.  Dennis  Penhalligan  had  a 
peremptory,  decided  manner,  and  this  exactly  suited  Gaverock. 
The  old  Squire  readily  submitted  to  be  guided  through  a  quagmire 
in  which  at  every  step  he  took  he  sank,  when  he  felt  that  the 
hand  extended  to  him  was  that  of  a  man  who  knew  where  he  was 
treading.  Although  he  grumbled  at  Doctor  Sawbones  giving 
himself  airs,  yet  he  secretly  approved  of  the  tone  he  assumed? 
and  blindly  submitted  to  his  advice.  Gerans  was  surprised  and 
Kose  annoyed  at  the  influence  gained  over  old  Gaverock  by  the 
young  doctor.  The  former  was  unsuspicious  of  the  attachment  of 
Dennis  for  Miss  Trewhella,  and  the  latter  was  too  prudent  to 
waken  his  jealousy  by  adverting  to  it.  Eose  was  annoyed  at  the 
influence  gained  over  Mr.  Gaverock,  because  she  considered,  not 
without  reason,  that  Dennis  was  taking  a  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  family  that  properly  belonged  to  Gerans,  that  he  was  advising 
and  directing  concerning  her  property  instead  of  the  man  who  was 
shortly  to  be  her  husband.  Involuntarily,  she  contrasted  Gerans's 
ignorance  with  the  knowledge  of  Dennis,  the  promptitude  and 
intelligence  of  the  latter  with  the  procrastination  and  stupidity  of 
the  former.  Gerans  was  good-natured  and  ea^y-going ;  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  oppose  his  father ;  if  he  formed  a  contrary 
opinion,  he  allowed  the  old  man  to  override  him,  and  trample  it 
down,  scornfully,  whereas  if  Dennis  Penhalligan  expressed  an 
opinion  the  Squire  submitted  at  once. 

4  Gerans,'  said  she,  one  day,  pouting  and  peevish,  'why  do  you 
allow  Mr.  Penhalligan  to  supplant  you  as  your  father's  adviser  ? 
He  is  listened  to,  and  no  ear  is  turned  to  you.  He  directs  and  is 
obeyed  ;  you  express  a  wish  and  are  ignored.' 

*  My  dear  Eose,  I  know  nothing  about  business.     Dennis  is  a 
very  good  fellow,  has  plenty  of  brains,  and  is  invaluable.     If  I 
were  to  meddle  I  should  muddle.' 

*  But  your  father  ought  to  pay  attention  to  your  wishes,  and 
not  listen  to  Dennis  Penhalligan.' 

4  What !  attend  to  my  advice  when  I  am  as  ignorant  of  these 
matters  as  a  babe ! ' 

*  Yes,  whether  for  right  or  wrong,  for  good  or  evil,  your  opinion 
should  be  deferred  to.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,  Eose,'  said  Gerans  good-humouredly. 

*  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  Penhalligan's  advice  is  for  the 
best,'  urged  Eose. 
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*  There  we  differ.  Of  course  he  advises  for  our  welfare.  We 
are  friends.  He  likes  you  and  he  likes  me.' 

Rose's  cheek  flushed,  and  a  light  quivered  in  her  eye.  She 
was  tempted  to  tell  him  of  Dennis's  proposal  on  the  night  of  the 
Goose  Fair,  but  her  better  judgment  prevailed.  She  might  have 
done  so  without  exciting  jealousy  and  dislike  of  his  rival  in  the 
heart  of  Gerans.  Gerans  was  so  perfectly  truthful,  right-minded, 
and  good-hearted,  that  he  would  have  pitied  Dennis,  not  borne 
him  ill-will ;  he  would  not  have  suspected  that  he  continued  to 
harbour  a  hopeless  passion  for  Eose  and  to  nourish  bitter  feelings 
against  himself. 

For  some  time  before  the  marriage  Rose  Trewhella  was  not 
in  an  amiable  mood.  She  was  fond  of  Gerans,  but  impatient  of 
his  placidity  and  angry  at  his  submissiveness  to  his  father.  She 
saw  all  his  weaknesses,  she  liked  him,  but  did  not  love  him  with 
all  her  heart,  and  she  caught  herself  contrasting  him  with  Dennis, 
and  asking  herself  which  was  the  better  man  of  the  two — better, 
not  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  mind.  A  little 
corroding  contempt  for  the  easy  good-humour  of  Gerans  was 
seated,  like  a  { worm  i'  the  bud,'  very  near  her  heart.  To  Dennis 
she  could  look  up,  on  him  she  could  lean,  he  was  strong  and 
tall ;  but  at  Gerans  she  must  laugh  or  curl  her  lip,  he  was  so 
small  and  weak  where  Dennis  was  great  and  strong.  She  was 
angry  with  herself  for  drawing  this  contrast,  because  she  really 
liked  Gerans  and  she  had  no  spark  of  affection  for  Dennis.  Then 
she  thought  of  Old  Michaelmas  Day — of  her  drive  with  Gerans 
to  Camelford,  and  his  proposal ;  she  thought  how  broad  and  red 
he  had  seemed  seated  by  her  in  the  gig  with  his  greatcoat  on 
and  a  thick  white  belcher  over  his  chin,  how  he  had  fidgeted  over 
his  proposal,  and  made  it  clumsily,  in  a  prosaic  manner,  whilst 
blowing  his  nose  in  a  great  orange  pocket  handkerchief  spotted 
white.  She  would  always  associate  that  most  eventful  moment  of 
her  life  with  the  great  yellow  bandana  kerchief  and  the  white 
woollen  belcher.  There  had  been  no  passion  in  his  voice ;  he  had 
been  like  one  labouring  to  get  rid  of  an  irksome  duty,  great  shy 
booby  that  he  was.  Then — on  the  way  home,  how  different ! 
What  fire,  what  rage,  what  romance,  in  the  declaration  of  Dennis ! 
She  remembered  how  she  had  recovered  consciousness  in  his  arms, 
against  his  furiously  beating  heart.  She  recalled  his  quivering 
face,  his  frantic  words,  his  vehement  appeal,  his  despair.  Did 
Gerans  love  her  ?  She  could  not  tell.  He  showed  no  tokens  of 
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passion.     Did  Dennis  love  her  ?     Of  his  love  there  could  be  no 
question.     She  was  irritated  at  the  contrast. 

*  Gerans,'  said  she,  one  day,  after  she  had  been  thinking  about 
this,  *  tell  me  truly,  on  your  honour,  what  I  desire  to  know  of  you.' 

1  Of  course  I  will,  Rose — I  keep  no  secrets  from  you.' 
'  Tell  me :  before  you  started  on  Goose  Fair  day,  did  your 
father  order  you  to  propose  on  the  road  ?  ' 

*  Order !   No,  Eose — not  exactly  that.     He  recommended  me 
to  speak  to  you.' 

'  That  is  enough,'  she  said,  and  ran  to  her  room,  where  she 
burst  into  tears.  She  sulked  for  a  week  after  that  avowal.  *  He 
is,  indeed,  like  a  well-trained  poodle,'  she  said.  *  Never  mind,  as 
soon  as  we  are  married,  I  will  insist  on  his  taking  his  own  course, 
and  the  old  man  must  give  way.  If  he  will  not,  I  will  not  remain 
at  Towan,  I  shall  make  Gerans  come  with  me  to  Truro,  and  there 
we  can  settle,  and  be  masters  in  our  own  house.' 

Whilst  Gerans  and  Rose  were  away  on  their  honeymoon  trip 
to  Truro,  Squire  Gaverock  saw  more  of  Dennis  than  before.  His 
presence  had  become  a  necessity  to  him.  Loveday  had  not  been 
easy  at  the  frequent  visits  of  her  brother  to  Towan  before  the 
marriage.  She  knew  the  state  of  his  heart,  and  she  thought  that 
it  could  conduce  to  no  good  that  he  should  meet  Rose  so  often. 
She  saw  that  every  visit  made  him  miserable  and  gloomy.  She 
heard  him  pace  his  room  at  night  and  sigh.  She  noticed  how 
much  more  worn  and  thin  his  face  became,  and  how  the  lines,  hard 
and  bitter,  about  his  mouth  deepened.  Dennis  was  becoming 
irritable  towards  her  as  well.  He  thought  she  watched  him,  and 
he  thought  right ;  he  did  not  value  the  tender  love  that  prompted 
her  to  observe  him ;  he  regarded  her  attention  as  intrusive  and 
inquisitive.  He  became  silent  and  reserved  with  her,  sometimes 
he  even  lost  his  temper,  and  spoke  roughly  to  her.  Then  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  withdrew,  but  said  nothing,  know- 
ing that  it  was  best  to  leave  him  alone.  She  was  unaware  that 
he  had  spoken  his  heart's  secret  to  Rose ;  she  saw  that  Rose's 
engagement  was  preying  on  his  mind  and  heart.  She  tried  to 
hide  from  him  that  she  saw  the  trouble  he  was  in,  and  that  she 
was  watchful  of  him,  yet  her  deep  sympathy  must  express  itself, 
if  not  by  word,  at  least  by  act  of  love  ;  and  when  he  noticed 
that  she  saw  and  pitied  his  sufferings,  he  was  offended  and 
resented  it. 

At  Christmas  he  had  met  with  disappointment  about  his  bills. 

21-5 
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Several  were  unpaid ;  payment  was  delayed,  and  he  was  pressed 
for  money  to  meet  certain  debts  he  had  contracted  for  groceries, 
and  drugs,  and  drapery.  He  could  not  pay  till  he  had  received 
his  dues,  and  if  he  were  importunate  for  his  money  he  might 
lose  his  patients.  This  also  helped  to  fret  his  temper  and  make 
him  more  despondent  in  his  view  of  life. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  troubled,  old  Graverock  called  him  in  to 
help  him  in  the  management  of  Hose  Trewhella's  property.  He 
had  loved  Rose  without  any  mercenary  ideas  in  his  head ;  but,  as 
he  went  through  the  accounts,  and  examined  into  her  affairs, 
previous  to  the  marriage,  for  the  drawing  up  of  thfe  settlement, 
it  was  forced  on  him — how  he  would  have  been  relieved  of  his 
embarrassments  if  only  he  could  have  secured  the  hand  of  the 
heiress. 

'  Take  from  him  the  talent,  and  give  it  to  him  that  hath  ten,' 
muttered  Dennis  one  day ;  '  that  is  the  order  of  the  world's 
government.  This  world  is  a  school,  in  which  every  good  thing 
goes  to  the  favourites,  and  certain  poor  boys  get  only  impositions 
and  blows.  I  have  but  one  luxury  left  me,  one  friend  dear  to  my 
heart,  my  last,  my  only  consolation.  From  that  I  shall  be  parted.' 
He  set  his  teeth,  and  his  eyes  glared  fiercely.  '  That  will  be  taken 
from  me,  because  I  am  to  be  utterly  badgered,  and  goaded  to 
madness.  My  piano — I  shall  have  to  sell  that,  if  I  can  find  a 
purchaser  in  this  desolate  land.  My  piano — my  mother's  piano. 
No  more  Beethoven,  no  more  Mozart  and  Haydn.'  He  clenched 
his  nervous  fingers  behind  his  back,  and  his  chin  sank  on  his 
breast.  '  Some  men  are  born  under  a  star,  and  the  star  may  dis- 
appear for  awhile  but  returns  in  the  sky.  I  was  born  under  a 
meteor,  whose  course  is  downward,  a  flare,  a  few  sparks  and  (hen 
— nothing.' 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

RETURN. 

'  I  EXPECT  them  back  to-day,'  said  old  Graverock  ;  '  and  high  time 
they  were  home — only  spending  money  and  idling.  What  the 
advantage  of  a  honeymoon  is  I  never  could  see.  It  is  a  cruel 
institution,  for  it  makes  a  young  couple  sick  of  each  other's  society, 
whereas,  if  they  were  at  home,  and  had  their  daily  duties  to  attend 
to,  they  would  have  something  else  to  think  of  than  each  other's 
shortcomings.' 
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4  At  what  o'clock  do  you  expect  them  ? '  asked  Dennis. 

'  I  cannot  tell.  They  take  post-horses  from  St.  Columb. 
They  have  been  spending  their  month  in  Truro  ;  or  rather  on  the 
outskirts.  Eose  has  a  house  in  Kenwyn,  about  a  mile  outside. 
If  it  had  been  in  Truro,  it  might  have  been  let ;  but  there  has 
been  no  tenant  found  for  it  all  the  while  she  has  been  here,  so 
she  has  been  out  of  pocket,  had  to  put  in  a  couple,  as  caretakers, 
at  so  much  per  week,  whereas  if  let  money  would  have  come  in. 
That  comes  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  lawyers.  I  don't  believe 
that  any  trouble  has  been  taken  to  let  the  house.  I  suppose  they 
make  someVhing  out  of  it — got  some  understanding  with  the  man 
I  have  put  in  the  house  to  keep  it.  But  what  is  one  to  do — at  a 
distance  ?  I  can't  run  about  searching  for  tenants.  I  want  to  sell 
the  place,  and  I  will  do  so.' 

'  But  does — does  your  daughter-in-law  wish  it  ?  She  was  born 
in  the  Kenwyn  house ;  it  is  associated  with  her  childhood  and 
happiest  recollections.' 

4  If  she  does  not  like  it,  she  may  lump  it.  I  do  not  see  the 
fun  of  paying  a  salary  to  a  caretaker,  and  having  house  and  furni- 
ture deteriorate,  whereas  the  money  for  which  it  was  sold  could  be 
well  expended  here.  If  she  is  a  fool  and  don't  see  that,  I  pity  her.' 

*  You  wish  the  young  people  to  live  here  with  you  ?  '  asked 
Dennis. 

*  Wish — choose,'  answered  the  Squire.   *  Hark  !  there  they  are.' 
He  rose  and  walked  to  the  porch.     Penhalligan  hung  back,  a 

spasm  of  pain  came  over  him,  and  drops  stood  on  his  brow. 

The  old  man  boisterously  welcomed  his  son  and  Eose,  and 
shouted  to  the  post-boy  to  go  round  to  the  kitchen  and  regale 
himself. 

*  Come  in,  come  in ! '  he  roared.   *  That  is  right — glad  to  return 
to  Towan ;  utterly  tired  of  each  other ;  ready  to  take  off  your  coats 
and  be  at  work.     Heigh !    Gerans,  the  mare  has  foaled.     Poor 
Buttercup!  we  nearly  lost  her  in  milk  fever.     I  haven't  been 
out  in  the  "  Mermaid "  since  you  left.     Come  in :   here  is  Mr. 
Penhalligan,  run  up  to  welcome  you,  and  see  how  you  both  look. 
Last  time  we  saw  you,  you  were  like  two  ring-doves.     Have  you 
begun  to  peck  out  each  other's  feathers  yet  ?  ' 

Gerans  went  up  at  once  to  Dennis,  with  his  hand  extended, 
and  his  honest  face  radiant  with  good-nature.  '  Glad  to  see  you, 
old  fellow,'  he  said,  wringing  his  hand.  *  How  is  Loveday  ?  Is 
she  here  ? ' 
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'  I  should  have  thought,'  said  Rose,  somewhat  sharply,  '  that 
a  dutiful  son's  first  thought  should  have  been  of  his  mother.' 

*  How  is  my  mother  ? '  asked  the  docile  Cferans,  turning  to 
his  father. 

'  All  right ;  never  was  better — except  for  fancies.  Thinks  her- 
self ill,  imagines  an  ache  in  a  rib — there  it  is ;  then  in  her  toe, 
and  the  obedient  ache  flies  thither ;  and  so  it  dances  all  over  her 
body  in  attendance  on  her  fancies.  Is  it  not  so,  Penhalligan  ? 
No — of  course  you  will  not  admit  it ;  any  more  than  a  parson  will 
admit  we  are  not  all  miserable  sinners  in  need  of  tinkering  into 
tolerable  Christians.' 

Eose,  on  entering,  had  given  Dennis  a  very  cool  salutation, 
but  when  she  heard  her  inconsiderate  husband  rush  into  inquiries 
after  Loveday  she  changed  her  mind,  and  greeted  him  with 
considerable  cordiality,  hoping  thereby  to  make  Gerans  jealous. 
But  Gerans  was  without  a  spark  of  suspicion  in  him.  '  That  is 
right,'  he  said ;  '  glad  to  see  you  welcome  our  friend  cordially.' 
Rose  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  were  in  earnest ;  when  she  saw 
that  he  was — pouted,  and  went  off  to  her  room. 

'  Well,  Dennis,'  said  the  unconscious  Gerans,  f  very  pleased  to 
see  you  again,  and  only  wish  you  had  something  as  bright  to  cheer 
you  as  I  have.  I  hope  you  have  been  here  often  to  enliven  my 
father.  Father,  I  suppose  you  have  wanted  me  home  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  answered  the  old  man.      *  I  had  to   sit   up  with 
Buttercup  all  night,  and  give  her  gruel,  because  you  were  not 
here.    Can't  trust  Tom  Geake.    Can't  trust  anyone,  now  I  have  lost 
old  Tregellas.     Geake  will  promise  everything,  but  performance 
is  a  limping  leg  that  don't  keep  pace  with  promise.     Lord  bless 
me  ! '  exclaimed  old  Gaverock, l  I've  had  to  be  master  and  mistress 
together,  and  order  dinner  and  keep  the  maidens  in  discipline. 
Mother  can't  or  won't  get  about,  and  there  would  have  been  riot 
and  waste  if  I  had  not  looked  to  everything.     Now  Rose  is  here, 
she  shall  be  housekeeper.     I  found  the  maidens  in  the  kitchen 
had  been  using  the  silver,  and  sending  me  the  plated  forks  and 
spoons.    I  found  that  out  because  I  saw  a  silver  spoon  in  the  pigs' 
trough  and  inquired  how  it  had  got  there.' 

'  You  will  stay  and  sup  with  us,  Dennis  ? '  said  Gerans,  arresting 
the  doctor  as  he  was  taking  his  hat. 

'  I  had  rather  go  home,'  answered  Penhalligan ;  *  Loveday  will 
be  expecting  me.' 

*  I  will  send  a  boy  down  to  ask  Loveday  to  come  up,'  said 
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Gerans.  *  Do  stay,  and  hear  what  we  have  seen  and  done.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  meet  you  again.  Kose  has  been  among  her 
acquaintances,  but  they  were  all  strangers  to  me.  I  am  rejoiced 
to  meet  an  old  friend  once  more.  Do  stay,  Dennis.  Eose  will 
like  it  also.  Now  excuse  me — I  must  run  upstairs  and  see  my 
mother.' 

'  Stay,  Penhalligan,  I  wish  it,'  ordered  the  Squire.  *  I  must 
go  out  and  see  that  the  post-boy  has  put  the  horses  in  the  proper 
stalls,  and  that  some  cider  has  been  drawn  for  him.  The  maidens 
one  day  drew  me  a  jug  of  lamp-oil  for  my  dinner.  I  went  into  the 
dtchen  myself  in  a  pretty  state  of  tempest,  and  found  that  they 
'were  drinking  a  bottle  of  my  best  claret.  Stay  here,  Penhalligan, 
till  I  come  back.'  He  went  to  the  door,  then  returned,  and  said, 
'  High  time  Eose  should  be  here.  Will  you  believe  me  ?  I  thought 
my  nightcap  was  very  damp,  and  yesterday  found  the  chamber- 
maid wiping  out  the  basins  with  it.'  Then  he  went  away. 

The  glimpse  Dennis  had  had  of  Eose  on  her  arrival,  flushed 
with  excitement  at  her  return  to  Towan,  sufficed  to  show  that  her 
beauty  was  heightened,  and  to  revive  in  him  the  fire  that  was 
slowly  consuming  his  heart. 

He  could  not,  and  he  did  not,  believe  that  she  loved  Gerans. 
She  had  sneered  at  him  only  a  few  days  before  she  accepted  him. 
His  jealous  eye  had  not  observed  in  her  any  of  the  tokens  of  love. 
What  had  been  Eose's  answer  to  himself  when  he  told  her  of  his 
passion  ?  That  he  was  too  late.  Too  late  might  well  be  an  expression 
of  regret  that  she  had  accepted  a  man  for  whom  she  did  not  care, 
in  ignorance  that  she  was  loved  by  another  for  whom  she  had  a 
regard.  To  the  jaundiced  eye  of  Dennis,  Gerans  was  undeserving 
of  her  respect.  His  good-nature  was  stupidity;  his  submission 
t0  his  father,  mean-spiritedness.  He  had  recognised  his  good 
qualities  before,  now  he  disputed  them  all.  How  could  a  bright, 
intelligent  girl  like  Eose  love  a  boor  ?  She  must  despise  him, 
and  regret  that  she  was  yoked  to  him. 

As  he  thus  thought,  with  knitted  brow,  by  the  hearth,  Eose 
entered.  On  observing  him  she  resumed  her  distant  behaviour. 
She  was  vexed  at  seeing  him  there.  She  did  not  forget  that  he 
was  a  rejected  lover. 

'  I  hope  Loveday  is  well,'  she  said  coldly. 

'  She  is  very  well ;  she  will  be  here  directly.' 

'  Indeed  !     Does  she  know  I  am  returned  ?  ' 

'  Gerans  has  sent  a  boy  down  to  tell  her  to  come  up.' 
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Eose  frowned.  She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  After  a 
while  she  said,  *  Gerans  is  inconsiderate  and  selfish.  This  is 
your  sister's  day  for  ironing,  as  I  know.  She  must  not  be  dragged 
away  from  her  work.  I  am  provoked  at  the  thoughtlessness  of 
Gerans.  I  will  run  down  to-morrow  morning  and  see  her.' 

*  You  wish  me  to  stop  the  messenger  ?  ' 

*  Stop  Gerans's  messenger  to  Loveday  !     By  all  means ' — she 
turned  her  head — '  if  he  is  not  gone  already.' 

Dennis  went  out.  When  he  returned  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Squire. 

*  Well,  Rose  ! '  shouted  the  latter.   *  Very  glad  to  have  you  here. 
Been  quite  lost  without  you.     Mother  has  given  up  in  a  foolish 
despondent  way,  and  there  is  no  rousing  her.     I  have  had  to  see 
to  everything  and  been  driven  distracted  by  the  maidens.     They 
have  run  to  the  store  cupboard  as  they  liked,  and  eaten  all  the 
sugar :  first  the  lump,  then  the  moist.     I  had  none  for  my  toddy 
last  night.     When  I  found  there  was  no  sugar  I  took  a  pot  of 
honey,  and  discovered  finger  impressions  in  that.     How  have  you 
enjoyed  yourself  ? ' 

s  Very  well,  uncle,'  answered  Rose,  hardly  recovered  from  her 
irritation.  *  You  see  I  was  among  old  scenes  and  old  friends  at 
Truro.' 

*  Did  you  find  a  tenant  for  the  house  ? ' 

*  No,'  answered  Rose   airily,   *  we   did  not  trouble  to  look 
for  one.' 

*  Why  not  ?     I  expressly  commanded  Gerans  to  do  so.' 

*I  did  not  wish  it,'  said  Rose,  'and  I  forbade  Gerans  to 
move.' 

*  Indeed  !     And  pray  why  ?  ' 

*  I  think  it  not  unlikely  we  may  go  there  again.' 

'Not  this  year.  You  have  had  your  jaunt  with  Gerans,  and 
I  can  spare  neither  of  you.  The  maidens  have  nearly  driven  me 
mad.  Do  you  know  that,  having  worn  out  the  leather  of  the 
knife-board,  they  took  and  adapted  one  of  the  legs  of  my  hunting 
breeches  ?  No,  no,  Rose,  here  you  stay  and  keep  house  for  me.' 

*  But,  uncle ' 

'  Rose,'  said  the  old  man  peremptorily,  *  I  will  it.  Consider, 
you  are  paying  fifty  pounds  in  rates  and  for  carekeepers  for  your 
house  at  Kenwyn,  and  it  might  be  let  for  a  hundred,  and  the 
tenant  pay  all  outs.  A  hundred  in  pocket,  instead  of  fifty  out. 
Do  you  understand  ? ' 
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4 1  think  it  not  improbable  that  Gerans  and  I  will  settle  there, 
instead  of  living  with  you  at  Towan.' 

Old  Gaverock  burst  out  laughing. 

'What  is  there  absurd  in  this?'  asked  Eose,  with  heightened 
colour.  '  I  like  Truro.  I  am  known  there.  It  is  not  a  desert. 
There  are  plenty  of  friends  about  Kenwyn.' 

'  Have  done,'  said  the  old  man  roughly ;  *  enough  that  I  don't 
choose  it.' 

'  But  perhaps  I  may  wish  it,'  said  Eose  ;  *  I  presume  I  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter.' 

*  This  is  soon  settled,'  exclaimed  Gfaverock,  indignant  at  her 
opposition.     'I  shall  sell  the  house.' 

Eose  fired  up.     *  My  home  !     You  cannot.     You  shall  not/ 
'  Cannot   and   shall  not  are  strong  words,'  said  the  Squire, 

*  and  need  justification.     I  am  your  trustee,  and  I  shall  act  as  I 

think  proper.' 

*  But  Grerans '  began  Eose,  with  tears  rising  to  her  eyes. 

4  Gerans  has  no  will  but  mine,'  answered  old  Gaverock. 
Through  the  month  of  her  absence  Eose  had  been  resolving 

to  try  her  strength  against  her  father-in-law.  She  considered  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  live  happily  in  Towan  if  the  old 
man  were  allowed  to  rule  unopposed.  He  must  be  taught  that 
other  wills  had  to  be  considered  beside  his  own.  She  had  spoken 
to  her  husband  on  the  subject,  but  had  met  with  no  encouragement. 
'  My  father  is  a  very  clever  man,'  said  Gerans  j  '  it  will  not  do  to 
oppose  him.  He  never  has  met  with  resistance.  Besides,  he 
always  knows  better  than  anyone  else — you  or  I — what  ought  to 
be  done.' 

Eose  had  brought  her  opposition  to  the  point  just  described 
when  her  husband  came  in.  She  felt  her  own  weakness  and 
need  of  help,  so  she  turned  eagerly  to  him.  '  Gerans,'  she  said, 
'  I  have  just  told  your  father  that  we  may  go  back  to  Kenwyn — — ' 

*  And  he  has  pooh-poohed  her,'  said  the  old  man. 

*  I  will  not  be  pooh-poohed ! '  exclaimed  Eose.     *  I  like  my 
old  home,  and  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  sold.' 

'  Who  talks  of  selling  it  ?  '  asked  Gerans. 

« Your  father.' 

'  He  has  good  reasons,  doubtless.' 

*  He  shall  not  do  it.     It  is  my  home.     I  love  it.' 

Then  Eose  burst  into  tears.  Gerans  looked  undecidedly  from 
his  wife  to  his  father. 
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'  I  think,'  said  Dennis,  *  that  it  will  not  do  to  sell,  at  any  rate 
at  present.  Mining  interest  is  down.  There  is  no  money  circu- 
lating, but  this  will  not  be  for  long.  House  property  about  Truro 
is  certain  to  rise  in  value.  I  have  heard  that  land  suitable  for 
building  purposes  has  gone  up  five  and  thirty  per  cent,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  more  valuable  every 
year.  Just  now  there  is  depression,  and  it  would  be  a  vast  pity 
to  sell  at  a  moment  when  you  would  get  a  poor  price.  Keep  till 
better  times ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  may  come  to  reconsider 
your  determination.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Kose. 

*  There  is  something  in  this,'  acquiesced  old  Graverock.   '  Very 
well,  Kose.     I  won't  sell  just  at  present.     I'll  think  about  it,  and 
wait  for  better  times.' 

Eose  turned  with  a  flushed  face  towards  her  husband,  and 
some  words  trembled  on  her  lips,  but  she  controlled  herself  and 
did  not  speak  them.  Penhalligan  saw  her,  and  guessed  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind. 

When  she  and  Grerans  were  alone  together  she  burst  forth 
with,  '  This  is  intolerable !  You  dare  not  raise  a  word  in  my 
favour.  You  would  let  your  father  play  ducks  and  drakes  with 
my  money,  and  rub  your  hands  and  applaud.' 

*  My  dear  Rose,  you  are  mistaken.   My  father  will  do  the  best 
possible  for  you.' 

1 1  do  not  care  whether  he  meditates  good  or  bad.  I  want 
to  have  things  done  as  you  and  I  choose,  not  as  he  wills.' 

*  You  are  unreasonable,  Rose.' 

'  I  may  be.  I  do  not  care.  I  want,  and  will  have,  my  own 
way,  whether  reasonable  or  not.  Why  do  you  not  take  my  part  ? 
Why  must  I  be  beholden  to  Mr.  Penhalligan  for  support  ?  You 
are  my  natural  protector,  and  you  stand  like  a  sheep  by  my  side 
and  bleat  Ah  !  when  the  old  ram  calls  Baa  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FIVE-AND-TWENTY   POUNDS. 


WHEN  Dennis  Penhalligan  came  home  to  Nantsillan,  that  evening, 
he  scarcely  spoke  to  his  sister.  She  thought  he  looked  haggard 
and  miserable — more  so  than  usual.  He  walked  straight  to  the 
piano,  opened  it  and  began  to  play.  After  waiting  for  him  to 
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cease,  she  went  to  him,  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder, 
stooped,  and  kissed  his  brow. 

*  It  is  late,  Dennis.     I  am  going  to  bed.     Is  there  anything 
you  would  like  to  eat  or  drink  that  I  can  fetch  you  ?   Little  Ruth 
has  gone  to  roost  three  hours  ago.' 

He  shook  off  her  hand  impatiently. 

*  You  will  not  remain  up  long,'  she  said.     *  You  want  sleep  as 
much  as  a  child.' 

'  Do  you  grudge  me  my  only  pleasure  ? '  he  asked  impatiently. 
'  I  am  parting  from  my  best  solace.' 
'  What  do  you  mean,  Dennis  ?  ' 
1 1  am  going  to  sell  the  piano.' 

*  You  shall  not  do  that.     No,  Dennis,  indeed  you  shall  not.' 

1  It  cannot  be  helped.  If  we  eat,  we  must  pay  for  our  food. 
We  cannot  live  without  food,  and  we  can  live  without  music.' 

'  Oh,  Dennis,  dear  brother !  It  was  mamma's  instrument. 
Her  sweet  influence  will  pass  away,  it  almost  seems,  if  the  piano 
goes.  When  you  are  unhappy,  and  vexed  about  money — and 
other  troubles,  you  fly  to  this,  and  find  comfort  in  its  music.' 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  '  that  is  just  why  it  must  go.' 
'  I  do  not  agree  with  you.' 

4 1  must  be  robbed  and  bereaved  of  everything,'  he  said.  *  Do 
you  know  who  will  buy  it  ?  Old  Anthony  Loveys — because  his 
wife  is  talking  of  a  dance,  and  their  harpsichord  is  worn  out. 
He  will  give  five-and-twenty  pounds  for  the  instrument.' 

*  Dennis,  it  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty.' 

*  We  must  take  what  we  can  get.' 

*  Oh,  my  brother,  what  will  you  do  without  your  piano  ?     It 
is  necessary  to  your  happiness.' 

'  I  have  no  happiness — as  beggared  of  that  as  of  cash.' 

*  You  must  not  be  deprived  of  it.    You  would  never,  nowhere, 
be  able  to  get  one  as  cheap,  and — it  is  so  good.     Why  do  you 
not  ask  Mr.  Gaverock  to  lend  you  the  money  ?  ' 

Dennis  shook  his  head. 

'  You  are  too  proud,'  she  said  timidly. 

*  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  being  able  to  repay  the  money.   What 
prospect  is  there  of  this  practice  improving?     What  chance  is 
there  of  farmers  being  more  ready  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  ? 
The  poor  call  me  in,  and  I  must  take  my  pay  as  I  can,  in  pence.' 

Loveday  sighed.  She  kissed  him  again,  and  withdrew,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  think. 
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The  state  of  poverty  in  which  they  were  was  becoming  distress- 
ing. Dennis  did  not  make  way  in  the  neighbourhood ;  his  gloomy 
temper,  morbid  and  touchy,  did  not  conciliate  good-will,  and  his 
rigid  conscientiousness  dissatisfied  patients  who  wanted  to  be 
thought  and  to  think  themselves  ill.  His  pride  stood  in  the  way 
of  success.  He  would  make  no  effort  to  be  popular,  because  he 
would  not  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  persons  whose  opinion  he 
considered  not  worth  having.  Perhaps  the  only  individual  who 
got  on  with  him  and  he  did  not  repel  was  Squire  Gaverock.  The 
Squire  was  so  rough  himself,  that  he  appreciated  the  unyielding 
temper  of  the  doctor. 

Loveday  would  have  lost  heart  but  that  she  supposed  her 
brother's  disappointment  about  Kose  must  wear  off,  and  then 
perhaps  he  would  become  brighter  and  more  sanguine.  His 
manner  and  mood  were  depressing,  but  she  made  a  brave  struggle 
not  to  be  crushed  by  it.  How  to  better  their  prospects  occupied 
her  mind  night  and  day.  It  was  clear  to  her  that  till  the  daily 
grind  of  poverty  was  relieved  there  was  no  chance  of  her  brother's 
spirits  improving. 

A  fat  sorrow,  says  a  Cornish  proverb,  is  better  to  bear  than  a 
lean  sorrow.  She  made  great  allowance  for  the  morose  inood  of 
Dennis.  He  had  to  bear  a  very  heavy  disappointment  on  great 
leanness. 

Next  morning,  without  waiting  for  Kose  to  visit  her,  Loveday 
went  up  to  Towan.  Rose  received  her  stiffly  she  thought ;  but 
Loveday  was  without  suspicion,  and  she  attributed  her  reception 
to  nervousness  on  the  part  of  Rose  at  being  seen  in  her  new 
condition  as  bride. 

After  a  little  general  conversation,  which  dragged,  Loveday 
went  headlong  at  the  purpose  of  her  visit. 

'  My  dear  Rose,'  she  said, '  I  have  come  to  ask  a  great  kindness 
of  you,  a  kindness  which  is  to  remain  strictly  between  me  and 
thee.  I  need  say  nothing  about  our  being  straitened  in  circum- 
stances. Dennis  has  but  one  solace  in  all  his  troubles — his  piano. 
You  have  heard  how  beautifully  he  plays  on  it.  That  instrument 
when  new  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  was  my  father's 
wedding  present  to  my  mother.  It  is  not,  of  course,  worth  the  sum 
then  given  for  it ;  but  it  is  a  good  piano,  and  worth  a  good  deal  of 
money.  Dennis  is  in  immediate  difficulties,  and  proposes  selling 
it  to  Mr.  Loveys,  who  will  give  five-and-twenty  pounds  for  it.  If 
the  piano  leaves  our  house,  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
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Dennis :  he  will  become  so  depressed  that  nothing  will  rouse  him 
again.  You  do  not  know  how  bitter  life  can  be  made  by  the  lack 
of  a  few  shillings :  how  it  galls  the  pride  and  frets  the  temper, 
how  it  darkens  the  eyes,  and  lies  like  a  festering  barb  of  iron  in 
the  soul.  I  have  come  up  here  to  entreat  you  to  do  Dennis  and 
me  a  great  kindness.  Will  you  buy  our  piano  and  leave  it  with 
us  till  you  want  it,  or  till  we  can  redeem  it  ?  I  do  not  like  to  ask 
you  to  advance  us  the  money.  I  am,  like  Dennis,  too  proud  to  do 
that ;  but ' — she  laughed  through  the  tears  that  were  in  her  eyes 
— '  I  delude  my  haughty  spirit  by  a  trick  :  I  say — buy  the  piano. 
We  will  consider  it  as  yours,  take  care  of  it  for  you,  and — yet — I 
am  sure  you  will  allow  us  to  repurchase  it  of  you  if  we  are  ever 
able  to  afford  it.' 

She  fixed  her  earnest  eyes  on  those  of  Rose.  Rose  had  been 
offended  by  the  desire  of  Gerans  to  see  Loveday  directly  he 
arrived  at  home,  and  could  not  forgive  his  sending  down  after  her, 
and  had  felt  angry  with  Loveday  and  determined  to  keep  her  at 
a  distance.  But  Rose  was  kind-hearted,  and  was  at  once  touched 
by  the  story  told  her — touched  especially,  as  Loveday  pleaded  not 
for  herself,  but  for  Dennis.  Rose  pitied  the  young  doctor.  Pen- 
halligan  had  loved  her  very  dearly,  with  an  intensity  of  passion 
of  which  Gerans  was  incapable ;  and  her  marriage  had  been  to 
him  a  bitter  disappointment.  Rose  was  relieved  directly  she 
heard  Loveday's  request,  because  an  opportunity  was  offered  her 
of  showing  the  rejected  suitor  a  little  favour  and  doing  him  a  great 
kindness. 

Loveday  went  on.  *  Dear  Rose,  I  see  by  your  face  that  you 
pity  him — poor  fellow.  You  will  do  what  I  ask,  will  you  not  ? 
Now  for  something  further.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  want 
needlework  executed  for  you.  Mrs.  Gaverock  is  ill,  and  can  do 
little.  You  have  told  me  repeatedly  that  you  are  unskilful  with 
the  needle.  Allow  me  to  do  all  the  making  and  mending  that  is 
required  for  the  house,  and  let  me  so  earn  a  small  sum,  which  can 
be  struck  off  quarterly  from  the  piano  debt.  May  this  be  so  ?  ' 

Rose,  in  effusive  pity  and  good  nature,  caught  her  round  the 
neck  and  kissed  her. 

*  My  dear  Loveday,'  she  said,  '  I  have  not  the  sum  with  me 
just  now  in  my  purse,  but  you  shall  have  it.  I  will  give  it  you 
and  your  brother — that,  and  more.' 

'No,'  said  Loveday,  'we  will  not  receive  any  money  as  a 
present.  You  shall  buy  the  piano,  and  suffer  me  to  repurchase 
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it.  If  you  are  to  do  us  a  kindness,  it  must  be  done  on  my 
terms.' 

'  Gerans  shall  get  me  the  money  at  once  out  of  my  father-in- 
law.' 

'  You  will  not  tell  anyone  what  it  is  for :  that  is  to  remain  a 
secret  between  us.  Only  Dennis  must  know ;  and,  believe  me, 
he  will  value  the  piano  all  the  more  when  he  knows  it  is  yours.' 

*  Will  he  ?  '  exclaimed  Eose.     '  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that.' 
Squire  Ofaverock  and  Gerans  were  out,  so  that  Rose  was  unable 

to  speak  to  them  whilst  Loveday  was  with  her. 

'  I  suppose  your  brother  will  be  coming  up  in  the  evening,' 
she  said.  *  I  will  send  the  money  by  him.' 

Then  Loveday  left. 

Gerans  and  his  father  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
They  had  been  out  together  in  the  boat.  When  Gerans  went  to 
his  room  to  change  his  coat,  Rose  followed  him. 

1 1  want  five-and-twenty  pounds,'  she  said. 

'  Do  you  ?'  asked  Gerans.  *  Your  wishes  are  moderate.  I  want 
a  thousand,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  them.' 

'  I  want  the  money  at  once,'  said  Rose.  *  I  have  immediate 
need  of  it.' 

4  For  what  purpose  ?  '  asked  he.  *  There  are  no  shops  here. 
You  have  spent  quite  enough  at  Truro.' 

*  Never  mind  the  object.     I  want  and  will  have  the  money.' 

*  My  dear  Rose,  you  are  welcome  to  it,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.' 

'  The  money  is  mine,'  said  Rose. 

'My  father  manages  for  you.  He  is  your  trustee.  The 
guardianship  of  your  dear  self  he  has  transferred  to  me,  but  not 
the  trusteeship  of  your  fortune.'  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  to 
draw  her  to  him  and  kiss  her,  but  she  was  annoyed,  and  with  a 
twist  escaped  his  arm. 

*  It  seems  to  me  vastly  strange,'  said  Rose,  *  that  I  should  have 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  touch  twenty- 
five  pounds  when  I  want  them.' 

'  Tell  me  what  for,  and  I  will  ask  my  father  to  let  you  have 
the  sum  ?  ' 

'  I  will  not  tell  you.     The  reason  is  good  enough :  I  want  it.' 
'  But  that  is  not  a  reason  wherewith  to  convince  my  father.' 
4 1  will  give  no  other.' 
4  Then  you  stand  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  money.' 
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1  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  refuse  to  ask  him  for  it  ? ' 
4  No,  Kose,  dear.  I  will  ask,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  consent.' 
4  Make  him  give  it  me.' 

*  I  make  my  father  ! '     Gerans  fairly  laughed  at  the  idea.     *  I 
thought  that  by  this  time  you  knew  how  resolute  a  man  he  is.' 

'  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  twenty-five  pounds  now,'  said 
Kose.  '  I  will  have  forty.  Go  and  ask  him  for  forty.' 

'  Be  reasonable,  my  sweet  blossom,'  said  Gerans.  '  Anything 
that  you  desire  in  reason  you  shall  have,  but  a  sufficient  reason 
must  be  shown.  My  father  is  responsible  for  your  money,  and 
he  will  not  let  you  have  it  to  throw  away.' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  throw  it  away.' 

*  What  are  you  about  to  do  with  it  ? ' 
« 1  will  not  tell.' 

*  I  have  nothing  of  my  own,'  said  Gerans  good-humoured ly, 
*  or  I  would  gladly  let  you  have  what  you  want,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions ;  but  with  my  father  it  is  otherwise.     He  must  know  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  every  penny  spent.' 

*  Come  with  me,'  said  Kose.     '  I  will  have  it  out  with  the 
Squire.' 

She  was  very  angry,  and  went  down  into  the  hall  with  her 
cheeks  flaming  and  her  pretty  lips  pursed.  Gaverock  was  there. 
He  had  thrown  himself  into  his  chair  without  changing  his  clothes 
or  washing  his  hands,  which  were  stained  with  pitch.  His  hair 
was  very  rough,  heaped  in  a  thick  tangle  on  his  head.  He  was 
cleaning  his  gun,  and  the  air  in  the  hall  was  impregnated  with 
the  offensive  odour.  He  threw  the  oiled,  blackened  rag  into  the 
fire. 

*  There  are  others  than  the  maidens  want  keeping  in  order,' 
said  Rose,  looking  at  the  gun,  sniffing,  and  tossing  her  head. 

4  The  maidens ! '  repeated  old  Gaverock.  '  They  do  indeed 
require  looking  to.  Will  you  believe  it? — I  had  no  butter  with 
my  bread  for  two  or  three  days.  I  was  told  the  cows  had  yielded 
badly.  Then  the  maids  were  all  laid  up  with  a  bilious  attack, 
and  had  to  take  blue  pill  and  be  visited  by  the  doctor.  I  found 
they  had  been  guzzling  at  the  clotted  cream.  That  is  why  I  had 
no  butter.  If  my  wife  can't,  or  won't,  look  after  them,  you  must 
do  so,  Mistress  Kose.  You  are  not  here  only  as  a  beauty,  but  for 
business.' 

*I  am  here  now  on  business,'  said  she.  'I  want  money — 
forty  pounds.' 
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'  Forty  porpoises  ! '  laughed  Graverock.  *  Whence  are  you 
going  to  get  them  ? ' 

'  From  you.  I  must  have  money.  It  is  mine,  and  I  will  have 
it.  My  father  did  not  leave  you  my  trustee  to  bully  me,  and 
deprive  me  of  my  money.' 

1  Halloo,  Mistress  Briar  Kose  !  Showing  your  thorns  ?  '  He 
looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  'This  is  the  second  time. 
Yesterday ;  then  again  to-day.' 

*  I  want  only  fair  treatment,'  said  Rose.     '  I  want  money.     I 
will  consent  to  take  five-and-twenty  pounds,  but  not  one  farthing 
less.' 

'If  you  have  any  bills,  bring  them  to  me,'  Graverock  said. 
'  But  you  shall  not  have  the  money  without  telling  me  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  destined.' 

'  That  I  will  not  tell  you,'  said  Eose  stubbornly. 

'  Very  well ! ' 

Graverock  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  threw  his  head  back 
in  the  chair,  and  stretched  out  his  legs  their  full  length.  The 
action  was  defiant,  contemptuous  ;  and  Eose's  blood  flamed. 

*  You  shall  find  me  the  money,'  she  said,  '  or  I  will  go  to  a 
lawyer,  and  get  him  to  insist  on  your  giving  me  up  my  own.' 

Graverock  turned  his  head,  and  looked  at  her ;  then  laughed. 

*  Grerans,  there  is  a  mutinous  spirit  here  that  must  be  quelled, 
or  your  cruise  will  end  in  wreck.' 

'  I  think,  father,  you  might  as  well  let  her  have  something. 
You  have  just  asked  her  to  take  the  management  of  the  house  out 
of  my  mother's  hands,  and,  as  you  know  well,  there  must  be 
money  given  her  for  housekeeping.' 

*  The  money  is  not  for  housekeeping,'  said  Eose,  whose  bosom 
was  heaving  with  the  breath  that  panted,  and  whose  heart  was 
beating  fast. 

'  Let  me  know  her  object,  and,  if  I  think  it  right,  she  shall 
have  the  money,'  said  the  old  man  composedly.  *  But,  Grerans — 

A  whistling  woman  and  a  crowing  lien 
Are  good  for  neither  God  nor  men. 

This  is  not  even  a  crowing  barndoor  fowl,  but  a  strutting,  bluster- 
ing jenny-wrr  n.' 

Then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  porch  door. 

'There  is  Penhalligan.  I  know  his  step  and  rap.  Grerans, 
run  and  open  to  him,'  said  the  Squire. 
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*  Gerans  shall  not  open  the  door ! '  exclaimed  Eose  angrily. 
'  As  you  can't  manage  your  maidens,  you  order  your  son  about. 
It  is  a  servant's  place  to  answer  the  door,  not  that  of  a  gentle- 
man.' 

*  Nonsense,  Rose,'  said  Gerans.     'How  can  you  be  so  foolish? 
Penhalligan   is   a   friend.     One    friend   always   flies   to  open  to 
another.'     Then  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

Eose  rushed  out  of  the  room,  ran  upstairs,  and  locked  herself 
into  her  own  apartment,  where  she  gave  vent  to  her  anger  and 
disappointment  in  tears. 

Presently  Grerans  came  up  and  knocked  at  the  door ;  she 
would  not  even  answer,  much  less  open  to  him,  and  he  descended 
again. 

She  did  not  appear  at  supper,  and  again  Gerans  came  to  her 
door. 

'  I  want  nothing,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  questions. 

He  hesitated  a  little  while  on  the  landing,  and  then  said 
peremptorily — 

'  Open  the  door  ! ' 

*  No,'  she  answered ;  '  I  am  not  coming  down.' 
'  Open  the  door,  Rose.' 

' I  will  not.' 

'  Then  I  will  burst  it  open.' 

She  was  alarmed,  and  obeyed.  She  stood,  frightened,  in  the 
doorway ;  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  eyes  red. 

'Eose,'  he  said  in  a  gentle  tone,  'you  have  been  very  foolish. 
You  shall  have  the  five-and-twenty  pounds.  My  father  has  con- 
sented.' 

1  Who  has  got  that  out  of  him  ? '  asked  she  eagerly.     '  You  ?  ' 

'Not  I,'  answered  Grerans.  'That  matters  nothing.  There, 
Eose,  wash  your  face  and  come  down.' 

'  Who  persuaded  your  father  ? ' 

'  Penhalligan  reasoned  with  him.  My  father  is  quite  open  to 
reason,  but  he  will  not  be  defied  and  brow-beaten.' 

'  Penhalligan  did  it ! ' 

'  Yes.  My  father  will  furnish  you  with  a  regular  allowance, 
paid  quarterly,  for  you  to  dispose  of  as  you  see  best.' 

'  This  is  Mr.  Penhalligan's  proposal  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  a  very  sensible  one.' 

She  stamped  her  foot  angrily  on  the  floor,  and  took  a  turn 
round  the  room,  with  teeth  set  and  flashing  eyes. 
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1  Gerans,'  she   said,  with   heaving   bosom,  '  I   do   not   know 

whether  I  most  despise  you  or ' 

« Or  what  ?  ' 

She  turned  sullenly  away  without  answering, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   FOUR-LEAVED    SHAMROCK. 

DENNIS  PENHALLIGAN  was  walking  through  the  coombe  next  morn- 
ing. The  spring  or  early  summer  sun  was  streaming  through 
the  young  leaves  of  the  wood.  Flies  danced  in  the  golden  light. 
The  dingle  was  fragrant  with  spring  flowers.  The  bluebells  were 
not  over;  the  red-robin  was  in  bloom.  The  fern  was  raising  its 
red-furred  shepherds'  crooks  out  of  the  ground,  ready  to  uncoil 
as  the  heat  grew  more  generous  ;  the  speedwell  threw  up  its  blue 
spires. 

The  wood-doves  cooed  softly ;  a  squirrel  leaped  among  the 
interlaced  boughs — his  was  an  easy  run  overhead,  for  here  the 
boughs  were  netted  like  coarse  lace ;  as  they  were  debarred  from 
rising  high,  they  spread  laterally  and  formed  a  densely  woven 
screen  of  branches,  twigs,  and  foliage.  A  magpie  screamed  and 
rushed  away.  Dennis  looked  after  it  and  laughed  mockingly. 
'  One  for  sorrow  ;  only  one,'  he  said.  His  thoughts  were  weaving 
a  plaiting  like  the  branches  above  him  ;  he  was  thinking  of  Kose. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  understand  her  heart.  She  had 
never  loved  Gerans ;  she  had  been  persuaded  into  taking  him 
partly,  perhaps,  because  she  was  comfortable  at  Towan,  and  did 
not  know  where  else  to  go ;  partly  induced  by  his  good  looks  and 
easy  good  nature.  She  had  not  known  in  time  that  she  was  loved 
by  him,  Dennis,  or  she  would  have  hesitated,  perhaps  have  refused 
Gerans.  Dennis  was  rejected  only  because  he  asked  too  late. 
He  clung  to  this  thought.  He  built  out  of  it  a  hope  that  he  was 
kindly  regarded  by  Eose ;  that  she  harboured  a  secret  liking  for 
him  in  her  heart — a  liking  which,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  have  unfolded  into  love.  Now  that  she  was 
married  she  had  found  out  that  she  did  not  love  Gerans.  There 
was  a  void  in  her  heart  which  could  not  be  filled  by  such  as  he. 
Dennis  had  watched  her  face  on  her  return  from  the  bridal  tour ; 
he  had  been  present  at  the  quarrel  on  the  arrival.  He  had  seen 
her  turn  an  angry,  disappointed  countenance  on  her  husband. 
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There  had  been  no  trace  of  affection  in  her  expression  when  she 
spoke  to  him.  Only  yesterday  there  had  been  an  altercation.  He 
had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  it ;  he  had  seen  Rose  dash  out  of  the 
room  with  a  face  on  fire  with  indignation  and  wrath.  Gerans 
had,  of  course,  occasioned  it.  Dennis  heard  that  Rose  had  wanted 
money,  and  he  himself  had  advised  the  old  Squire  to  let  her  have 
pin  money,  and  not  create  a  lasting  quarrel  by  unreasonable 
refusal.  The  Squire  had  yielded  to  his  advice. 

The  marriage  was  like  to  be  a  miserable  one.  Dennis  did  not 
regret  this.  He  felt  bitterly  that  Gerans  had  spoiled  his  own 
happiness,  and  blighted  that  of  Rose,  who  certainly  would  have 
been  happy  in  his  love. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  thinking  he  came  out  into  a  glade.  Here 
the  sun  lay  on  a  bed  of  turf,  completely  buried  under  old  brown 
autumn  leaves.  The  wind  had  eddied  here  as  it  swept  down  over 
the  trees,  and  had  heaped  the  dead  leaves  above  the  grass.  They 
lay  dense  as  a  russet  carpet,  stifling  the  grass  below  by  forbidding 
light  and  air  to  reach  it. 

Dennis  Penhalligan  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  carpet  of 
dead  leaves.  The  effect  was  singular.  In  the  wood  the  soil  was 
teeming  with  life  ;  here  was  one  broad  tract  of  death.  The  rains 
had  wet  and  glued  the  leaves  together ;  those  beneath  were, 
perhaps,  half-rotten,  but  the  upper  surface  was  uninjured.  The 
leaves  were  distinct  as  plates  of  mail,  and  covered  the  earth  like 
a  panoply,  protecting  it  from  every  arrow  of  sunlight. 

When  Dennis  put  his  foot  on  the  bed  of  leaves  it  bent,  but 
did  not  break,  and  the  soil  beneath  seemed  spongy.  He  looked 
round  and  saw  exactly  how  the  phenomenon  had  been  brought 
about.  The  glade  was  completely  enclosed  by  dwarf  trees  ;  when 
the  wind  drove  the  leaves  into  it  there  they  whirled,  but  thence 
they  could  not  escape.  There  was  no  door  of  escape  open  for 
them.  When  the  wind  rushed  up  the  valley  from  the  sea  and 
stripped  the  withered  foliage  from  the  boughs  and  carried  it  in 
a  fluttering  cloud  before  it,  it  swept  them  all  into  this  open  space 
and  left  them  to  spin  and  dance  and  turn  over  and  over  there, 
and  finally  fall  on  one  another,  till  they  were  cemented  together 
where  they  lay  by  common  decay.  With  the  leaves  were  split-open 
beechmast  cases,  with  prickly  outsides,  all  empty,  and  many  masts, 
but  the  masts  were  lifeless.  Dennis  stooped  and  pressed  several 
between  his  fingers ;  they  were  fleshless  husks,  refused  even  by  the 
wood-pigeons. 
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*  Such  a  backwater  as  this  I  find  myself  in  here,'  he  said,  '  a 
place  of  withered  hopes  and  dead  promise,  of  empty  aspirations 
and  disappointed  ambitions.  I  cannot  escape  from  it.  Here  I 
must  spin  about  and  rot  away,  without  a  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion.' He  bowed  and  picked  up  a  rose-hip,  no  longer  bright 
scarlet  and  hard,  but  pulpy,  black,  decayed.  i  Nor  I  alone,'  he 
said  with  a  sigh :  *  the  rose  also  must  wither  here,  lose  its  beauty, 
and  become  filth  on  the  face  of  the  earth — it  will  be  so  also  with 
the  other  Eose.' 

He  walked  on;  the  little  footpath  was  embedded  in  leaves, 
somewhat  crushed  and  half-converted  into  mure.  All  at  once 
Dennis  stopped,  looked,  and  knelt  down.  Before  him  was  a  little 
spot  of  green,  some  two  or  three  living  leaves  had  driven  their  way 
through  the  casing  of  dead  leaves.  Dennis  put  his  hand  to  one  of 
these  and  picked  it.  *  Is  it  possible  ?  A  four-leaved  shamrock ! ' 

At  the  same  moment  the  bushes  parted  before  him,  and  Eose 
appeared,  framed  in  young  spring  green  foliage  and  bursting 
honey-suckle,  the  sun  on  her  golden  hair  and  in  her  brilliant 
blue  eyes,  and  illumining  her  delicately-coloured  face.  She 
wore  a  white  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  pink,  shaded  satin  ribbon 
in  large  bows,  and  lined  with  silk  of  the  same  hue ;  a  white  ker- 
chief was  round  her  bosom ;  she  was  dressed  in  a  soft  silvery-grey 
gown,  short,  showing  her  pretty  little  feet  in  white  stockings  and 
low  black  shoes.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  packet  of  white  paper 
with  a  scarlet  seal,  very  large,  on  it. 

Dennis  remained  kneeling  at  her  feet,  looking  up  at  her  as 
in  a  trance,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  he  saw  the  true  Eose, 
and  not  a  spirit  of  the  wood  appearing  in  her  form  to  deceive  and 
torment  him. 

'  What  is  it  that  you  have  found,  Mr.  Penhalligan  ? '  asked 
Eose  smiling. 

He  remained  still  on  one  knee,  speechless. 

*  Have  I  caught  you  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  ? '  asked 
Eose,  drawing  nearer.  Then  she  also  stooped.  '  A  four-leaved 
clover,'  she  said  with  delight.  '  That  is  lucky.  You — you  who 
are  for  ever  bewailing  your  misfortunes,  you  have  got  the  good 
luck  to-day  in  your  hands.  You  are  right  not  to  speak.  A  word 
will  break  the  spell.  You  must  form  a  wish,  and  that  wish  is  sure 
to  be  granted.' 

He  rose  now  to  his  feet,  holding  the  shamrock-leaf  in  hi? 
hand,  and  looking  from  it  to  Eose. 
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4  Come,'  said  she,  '  form  your  wish ;  it  is  yours.' 

He  looked  intently  at  her,  and  her  eyes  fell  before  his  burning 
glance.  Then  he  shook  his  head  and  handed  her  the  leaf.  'I 
have  nothing  to  wish  for,'  he  said. 

'  Oh,  happy  man,  who  has  everything  he  desires  ! ' 

'  Not  so,  Mistress  Eose ;  one  who  has  lost  the  only  thing  he 
could  wish  for,  one  who  deprived  of  that  has  not  another  wish  left.' 

Eose  coloured.  She  understood  his  meaning  and  was  confused. 
She  rapidly  recovered  herself  and  said,  ( You  are  too  soon  dis- 
pirited, Mr.  Penhalligan.  You  think,  at  the  first  discomfiture, 
that  all  is  lost.  I  am  sure  you  were  wishing  very  much  for  some- 
thing. I  can  read  your  heart.  I  know  what  passes  therein.' 

He  started,  and  his  colour  deepened. 

'  I  do,'  she  continued.  '  You  thought  you  had  lost  your  piano, 
and  were  wishing  to  be  able  to  keep  it.  See,  your  wish  is 
granted.  It  is  yours  to  keep  till — till  you  need  it  no  more.' 

He  raised  his  brows.  '  I  do  not  understand.  Has  Loveday 
been  blabbing  ? ' 

'  Loveday  has  sold  me  her  piano,  the  pretty  instrument  that 
was  her  mother's,  and  to  which  you  had  no  right  whatever. 
Loveday  has  fled  to  me  to  save  her  from  her  brother.  She  has 
sold  it  to  me  for  twenty-five  pounds.  Here  is  the  money.  You 
can  hand  it  to  her  from  me.  I  ask  you  a  favour,  Mr.  Penhalligan. 
Will  you  keep  my  piano  in  your  house,  as  there  is  no  room  for  it 
at  Towan,  and  practise  on  it  as  much  as  you  can  to  preserve  it  in 
tune  till  I  want  it,  which  will  not  be  till  I  leave  Towan  and  set 
up  my  tent-poles  in  Truro.' 

*  How  kind  of  you — how  very  kind  ! '  said  the  Doctor,  greatly 
moved  and  colouring  deeply. 

*  Not  at  all.     Selfish,  most  selfish,'  answered  Eose.     '  But  you 
see  I  was  right.     I  read  your  wish,  and  brought  fulfilment  at  the 
same  time.' 

*  To  be  thought  of  kindly  by  you,  Mistress  Eose,  was  more 
than  I  dared  desire.' 

'  Take  this,'  she  said,  and  pressed  the  little  packet  into  his 
hands.  '  Give  it  to  Loveday  from  me,  and  take  no  toll  on  your  way.' 

He  caught  her  hand  and  bowed  his  lips  to  the  finger-tips. 
The  blood  rushed  into  her  brow. 

*  That  will  do,  Mr.  Penhalligan.     You  owe  me  no  gratitude. 
I  am  consulting  my  own  convenience.     When  I  move  to  Truro  I 
shall  carry  off  my  piano.' 

22—2 
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'  May  that  never  be ! ' 

1  0  selfish  man,  you  want  to  keep  my  piano  ! ' 
'  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of  my  benefactress.' 
6 1  am  not  a  benefactress,  I  repeat.     You  mistake.' 

*  I  make  no  mistake.     May  I  offer  you  now  this  four-leaved 
shamrock  ?     As  you  say,  it  has  fulfilled  my  wish,  perhaps  it  may 
fulfil  yours.' 

'  It  is  too  late — I  have  spoken.' 

'  It  is  not  too  late ;  you  have  not  had  the  shamrock  in  your 
hand  yet.' 

'  Is  that  so  ?     Very  well,  I  will  accept  the  leaf.' 

He  gave  it  her,  and  she  stood  in  the  sweet  sunlight  on  the  mat 
of  dead  leaves,  the  doves  cooing  in  the  wood,  a  pair  of  white 
butterflies  flickering  about  her — a  lovely  object,  lovely  and  sweet 
as  a  wild  rose  in  June.  She  frowned  whilst  she  considered  what 
her  wish  should  be,  though  a  pretty  dimple  played  about  her 
mouth.  She  was  half-amused,  half-ashamed  of  herself.  By  degrees 
the  expression  of  her  face  changed.  The  brightness  and  merri- 
ment went  out  of  it  and  a  shadow  of  vexation  and  a  gloom  of  dis- 
content crossed  it.  Dennis  watched  her  face  intently.  The  light 
of  the  sun  was  full  on  her,  so  that  she  could  not  lift  her  eyes  to 
see  him,  but  he  could  watch  every  change  in  her  countenance. 

'  I  have  wished,'  she  said  moodily,  *  but  I  have  no  hope  that 
my  desire  will  be  answered.' 

*  I  believe  I  have  read  your  wish,'  he  said. 

She  started,  looked  up,  but  in  the  dazzling  light  her  eyes  fell 
again;  in  her  clear  face  the  tell-tale  blood  flickered.  She  had 
been  wishing  that  Grerans  would  be  a  little  more  resolute  with  his 
father. 

In  another  moment  her  mood  changed.  The  cloud  was  dis- 
persed, laughter  and  dimples  returned,  and  with  a  short  twinkling 
glance  at  Dennis  she  said — 

'  Well,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  I  hope  you  have  learnt  a  lesson  to- 
day— Never  despair.'  Then  she  went  backwards  among  the 
bushes,  putting  forth  her  hands  and  drawing  them  apart,  and  in  a 
moment  was  lost  to  sight.  Dennis  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
looking  after  her.  He  had  quite  misinterpreted  the  thoughts  of 
her  heart  when  her  face  clouded.  Only  in  this  was  he  right,  that 
she  had  turned  her  mind  to  Grerans,  and  that  her  wish  was  con- 
nected with  him. 

When  she  had  formed  her  wish  she  threw  down  the  leaf;  it  lay 
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at  his  feet  resting  on  the  dead  leaves.  He  picked  it  up  and  put  it 
to  his  lips.  Then  he  opened  his  pocket-book  and  pressed  the  leaf 
therein. 

He  walked  home  with  a  tumult  in  his  heart.  When  he  came 
near  his  house  he  turned ;  he  would  not  go  in  and  be  seen  of  his 
sister.  He  did  not  choose,  he  could  not  endure  that  her  eye 
should  mark  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  He  felt  that  before  her 
honest  eye  his  own  would  turn  away. 

The  last  words  of  Rose  rang  in  his  ear — '  Never  despair.' 
What  was  the  one  thing  he  cared  for  ?  The  one  object  of  his 
heart's  desire  ?  He  had  told  her  plainly  enough  that  he  cared 
for,  wished  for  her,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  for  anything  beside. 
Having  lost  her  he  had  lost  everything.  Knowing  this,  with 
strange  significance  she  had  bidden  him  hope  on — not  despair. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  Constantine  came  upon  him.  The  sea 
had  engulfed  the  one  brother,  why  not  also  the  other  ?  Gerans 
was  going  that  very  day  on  the  water  with  his  .father.  Involun- 
tarily Dennis  looked  up  at  the  sky  for  a  token  of  wind.  Was  this 
also  in  her  mind,  he  asked  himself,  when  she  held  the  leaf  and 
bade  him  hope  on  ?  Gerans,  Gerans  alone,  stood  in  his  way. 

Then  he  laughed  bitterly  and  harshly,  as  again  his  tread 
disturbed  the  magpie. 

*  One  for  sorrow — only  one,'  he  said.    'A  life-long  sorrow,  with 
only  one  solace  in  it— she  hates  and  despises  him  as  heartily  as  I 
hate  and  despise  him.' 

He  looked  at  the  packet  he  held;  it  was  addressed  to  his 
sister  in  Rose's  hand,  and  sealed  with  the  crest  of  the  Gaverocks, 
a  goat  on  a  mount,  trippant,  a  canting  crest  on  the  name,  which 
in  old  Cornish  means  '  The  Goat-Hill.' 

He  entered  Nantsillan  Cottage,  placed  the  letter  on  the 
piano,  seated  himself,  and  began  to  play.  Then  his  sister  came 
in.  He  was  glad  to  be  at  the  instrument  that  she  might  not  see 
his  face.  He  signed  to  her  to  take  the  packet. 

*  Dennis,  dear,'  she  said,  '  I  know  its  contents.     Twenty-five 
pounds.     It  will  tide  us  over  our  present  trouble.' 

*  And  sweep  us  on  into  one  that  is  worse,'  he  said. 

'  Why  will  you  look  for  darkness  instead  of  day?    Be  hopeful.' 
He  smiled.     Twice  he  had  been  bidden  not  to  be  discouraged. 
Loveday  returned  to  her  work,  but  presently  looked  into  the 
room  again. 

*  What  are  you  playing,  Dennis  ? ' 
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4 1  am  playing  out  of  my  own  head  and  heart,'  he  answered. 

*  I  do  not  like  it ;  change  the  piece,'  she  said ;  '  it  is  wild, 
threatening,  and  uncomfortable.  It  has  made  me  uneasy.  Throw 
in  some  brighter  chords  ;  bring  in  a  thread  of  sweet  melody.' 

'  I  cannot ;  the  music  leads  me  on ;  I  follow,  blindly.  It  is 
with  music  that  is  improvised  as  with  destiny ;  we  make  neither, 
they  make  themselves.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A    LOVEYS'    VISITATION. 

Now  that  Gerans  was  at  home,  old  Gaverock  dragged  him  from  it. 
He  made  him  ride  with  him  to  market  and  cruise  with  him  about 
the  coast.  The  Squire  had  for  some  time  wanted  to  visit  St.  Ives, 
to  have  the '  Mermaid '  refitted  with  sails  and  cordage,  St.  Ives  being 
a  great  place  for  such  manufacture.  Accordingly,  Gerans  had  not 
been  home  a  week  before  the  old  man  had  told  him  to  be  ready 
to  go  with  him  to  St.  Ives.  Gerans  raised  no  objection. 

'  I  suppose  the  neighbours  will  be  coming  to  call  on  us,'  said 
Eose  pouting.  'I  presume  I  am  to  be  left  alone  to  receive 
them.' 

*  Show   them   every  hospitality,'  answered   Squire  Gaverock. 
'  Stuff  them  with  cake,  make  them  drink  your  health  in  old  port. 
I  give  you  the  keys.     Don't  let  the  maidens  get  it.     Lord  bless 
you !  whilst  you  were  away  the  nobbies  (buns)  came  in  without 
figs  (raisins).     I  ate  four  nobbies  and  got  but  one  fig.     Yet  the 
proper  amount  was  served  out,  only  the  maidens  ate  the  figs 
instead  of  putting  them  into  the  nobbies.    Then — will  you  believe 
it  ? — I  sent  a  maid  to  draw  me  a  jug  of  cider  for  my  supper,  and 
she  forgot  to  turn  the  tap,  so  by  next  morning  a  whole  hogshead 
had  run  to  waste.' 

'  I  cannot  go  after  the  servants  and  see  that  they  do  their  work 
properly,'  said  Eose  tossing  her  head. 

*  Very  well,'  answered  Gaverock  grimly ;  *  then  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  expect.     You  will  have  all  the  crusts  and  stale  ends  of 
loaves  served  for  you  to  eat,  whilst  the  maidens  are  gorging  on 
fresh  bread.      That  was   my  experience.      Never  spent  such  a 
miserable  time  as  since  my  old  woman  has  been  laid  up.      Damn 
hysterics  !     Gerans,  come  on.     In  that  villainous  month  with  the 
maidens  I  got  more  grey  hairs  than  in  three  years  previous.     I 
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do  not  know  what  would  have  been  the  end  had  not  Loveday 
Penhalligan  come  to  the  rescue,  and  brought  some  order  into  the 
store  closet  and  discipline  into  the  kitchen.  All  the  lemons  went 
mouldy  whilst  I  had  the  key,  and  the  mice  made  a  nest  in  the 
bag  of  vermicelli.  I  found  the  gardener's  boys  playing  marbles 
in  the  backyard  with  the  nutmegs.  How  they  got  them  is  a 
mystery.  I  suppose  the  maidens 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Eose,  throwing  up  her  chin,  *  it  would  conduce 
to  your  happiness,  uncle,  if  Loveday  were  to  take  up  her  residence 
in  the  house  altogether,  and  manage  the  maidens,  the  store-room, 
Gerans,  and  me.' 

'  I'll  tell  y'  what,  mistress,'  said  the  old  man,  *  we  shall  be 
brought  to  that  if  you  don't  take  hearty  to  doing  your  duty. 
Someone  must  be  housekeeper  here.  I  won't ;  one  month  was 
enough  for  me.  I'd  rather  manage  a  caravan  of  monkeys  than 
a  kitchenful  of  maidens.  If  you  won't  do  your  duty,  someone 
must  be  summoned  to  do  it  for  you.' 

'  Father,'  said  Gerans,  *  Rose  will  always  do  her  duty.' 

*  Do  not  speak  off  your  book,'  said  Rose  sharply,  turning  on  her 
husband.  *  You  cannot  answer  that  I  will  do  my  duty;  but  you 
may  promise  that  I  will  always  follow  my  pleasure.' 

'  The  colt  must  be  broken  into  harness  by  you  or  by  me, 
Gerans,'  said  the  Squire  on  his  way  down  to  the  boat.  *  At  the 
touch  of  the  whip  up  go  her  heels :  none  the  worse  for  that  in 
the  end.  But  it  will  be  a  tough  job  just  at  first  to  break  her. 
Whatever  you  do,  Gerans,  don't  give  her  her  head.  She  wants 
a  firm  hand  on  the  reins ;  must  be  ridden  with  the  curb ;  and 
when  she  sets  back  her  ears,  dig  into  her  flanks  with  your  spurs, 
and  cut  her  this  way,  that  way,  till  your  arm  aches.  Trust  me ; 
I  know  women.'  The  old  Squire  illustrated  his  instruction  with 
hand  and  heel.  'After  a  while,'  he  went  on,  'it  is  beautiful  to 
see  how  they  obey.  You  have  only  to  draw  your  whip  tenderly 
across  their  necks,  and  they  understand  you  as  if  you  spoke 
volumes.  I  am  sixty-five  ;  I  have  made  my  experiences ;  I  know 
them.' 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  woman  on  whom  his  experience 
had  been  made  with  curb,  and  bearing  rein,  and  spur,  and  whip, 
was  a  broken- spirited,  failing  creature,  unable  to  attend  to  the 
requirements  of  her  house ;  who  came  down  into  the  drawing- 
room  every  day,  was  visited  by  her  husband,  who  tried  to  rout 
her  into  activity,  who  scolded,  and  hectored,  and  rebuked  her  for 
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yielding  to  imaginary  maladies,  and  piling  all  domestic  vexations 
upon  his  back. 

Gerans  was  dutiful  and  kind  to  his  mother ;  but  he  could  not 
be  much  with  her,  and  his  subjects  of  interest  were  not  hers. 
Besides,  for  a  month  he  had  been  away ;  and  during  that  month, 
but  for  Loveday,  she  would  have  been  neglected.  Loveday  had 
made  a  point  of  visiting  the  old  lady  every  day.  A  tender  love 
had  sprung  up  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Gaverock  was  unhappy 
and  restless  on  the  day  that  she  did  not  see  the  girl.  Loveday 
had  a  soothing  influence  upon  her  mind,  fretted  with  her  hus- 
band's impatience,  with  the  consciousness  that  household  affairs 
were  on  the  cross,  that  she  had  duties  to  discharge  which  she  was 
incapable  of  discharging.  Gaverock  rushed  into  her  room  when 
anything  went  wrong.  She  suffered  for  the  butter  and  the  crusts, 
and  the  cider  cask  run  out,  and  the  jug  of  lamp  oil,  and  the  raisin- 
less  buns,  and  the  mice  in  the  vermicelli,  and  the  boys  with  the 
nutmegs,  and  the  mildewed  lemons,  and  the  hunting  breeches 
converted  into  a  knifeboard,  and  the  wet  nightcap.  She  worried 
about  these  things  till  they  made  her  nervous  and  ill ;  her  brain 
could  not  bear  the  daily  annoyances ;  and  when  the  Squire  plunged 
into  the  room,  and  flung  the  store-room  keys  down  on  the  table 
with  an  oath,  and  swore  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  stores 
and  servants,  then  Loveday  took  up  the  bunch,  and  distributed 
what  was  needed  every  day  till  the  return  of  Eose. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  female  mind  that  it  draws  delight 
from  the  possession  of  a  secret  which  it  can  share  with  one  or  two 
close  friends.  Mrs.  Gaverock  and  Loveday  had  a  secret — the 
secret  of  the  marriage  of  the  latter — and  this  secret  formed  the 
closest  of  bonds  between  them.  Should  this  ever  cease  to  be  a 
secret,  one  great  charm  and  sweetness  of  their  intercourse  would 
be  gone.  Both  felt  this,  and  shrank  from  the  thought  of  Con- 
stantine's  marriage  becoming  generally  known. 

After  the  return  of  Rose  and  Gerans,  Loveday  did  not  come 
to  Towan  every  day  to  visit  the  old  lady.  She  thought  it  was  the 
place  of  Rose  to  become  the  consoler  and  stay  of  her  mother-in- 
law.  But  Rose,  though  kind,  was  not  considerate ;  and  she  did 
not  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  old  lady  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  fill  the  position  which  was  hers  by  right. 

Squire  Gaverock  and  Gerans  would  be  absent  for  some  days. 
For  how  many,  depended  on  the  wind  and  the  activity  of  the  re- 
fitters  at  St.  Ives.  Rose  was  not  pleased  at  her  husband  being 
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carried  off  immediately  on  his  return  home.  The  old  man  had 
not  shown  her  proper  consideration  in  throwing  on  her  the  sole 
responsibility  of  receiving  visitors. 

The  same  day  that  Squire  Gaverock  left,  the  Loveys'  party 
came  to  call:  old  Anthony,  young  Anthony,  and  the  Madam. 
Although  we  have  put  Madam  Loveys  last,  she  was  the  most  im- 
portant person  of  the  three.  Anthony  Loveys,  senior,  was  an  old, 
heavy,  red-faced  man ;  and  Anthony  Loveys,  junior,  was  a  young, 
heavy,  red-faced  man.  Neither  had  anything  to  say  for  himself, 
except  on  the  subject  of  dogs  and  horses.  To  these  two  subjects 
the  elder  added  rates.  When  Anthony,  junior,  reached  the  inde- 
pendent position  and  age  of  his  father,  he  also,  doubtless,  would 
supplement  dogs  and  horses  with  rates  as  topics  on  which  he  could 
talk.  Mrs.  Loveys  was  a  woman  with  bright,  keen  eyes,  and  a  Roman 
nose.  She  was  accustomed  to  command  in  the  house  and  outside, 
and  met  with  equal  obedience  from  her  servants,  her  son,  and  her 
husband.  She  had  inherited  the  domineering  spirit  of  the 
Gaverocks ;  and,  as  her  husband  had  yielded  to  it,  she  became 
the  one  person  of  authority  in  the  house  and  in  her  parish.  Even 
the  clerk  in  church,  when  he  gave  out  the  psalm,  announced,  *  Let 
Madam  and  I  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory,'  &c.  He  thus  gave  it 
out  because  he  and  she  were  the  only  persons  in  the  church  who 
sang.  The  peasants  could  not  read ;  and  the  two  Anthonies  either 
had  no  voices  or  were  too  lazy  to  use  them.  Madam  Loveys  sang 
loudly  and  sang  well.  The  congregation  stood  up  to  listen  to 
Madam  sing,  and  sat  down  to  listen  to  the  parson  pray.  Occasion- 
ally, during  the  service,  Madam  Loveys  would  rise  from  her  knees, 
stand  up,  and  look  round.  If  she  saw  that  any  of  the  labourers 
or  their  wives  were  asleep,  or  inattentive,  she  coughed.  If  this 
did  not  rouse  them  to  devotion,  she  coughed  a  second  time.  She 
rarely  was  obliged  to  cough  a  third  time,  so  greatly  in  awe  of  her 
did  the  people  stand.  The  Loveys'  party  were  shown  into  the 
parlour.  Madam  Loveys  sailed  in  first — tall,  portly,  head  erect, 
eagle  eyes  looking  into  every  corner — followed  by  old  Anthony, 
and  old  Anthony  by  young  Anthony,  scuffling  in. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Susan  ? '  to  Mrs.  Gaverock  on  the  sofa.  *  Better, 
of  course ;  don't  deny  it.  I  won't  believe  you.  And  Kose,  my 
dear,  glad  to  see  you.  Come  to  call  and  welcome  you  as  one  of 
us.  Now  Anthony,  give  your  aunt  your  right,  not  your  left  hand. 
How  have  you  enjoyed  your  trip  ?  Greatly,  of  course.  You  have 
got  a  fine  fellow  for  a  husband — quite  a  Gaverock  in  build,  but 
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wanting  the  Gaverock  force  of  character.  Anthony,  don't  shake  your 
cousin's  hand  as  if  you  were  working  a  pump.  Raise  the  finger-tips 
gallantly  to  your  lips.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Susan,  that 
Gaverock  is  gone  to  St.  Ives,  and  taken  Gerans  with  him  ?  Tell 
him  when  you  see  him  that  I  say  his  conduct  is  preposterous — 
that  /  say  it.  He  will  mind  me.  You  may  sit  down,  Anthony.' 
She  gave  no  instruction  to  her  husband.  She  had  given  him  up 
in  despair,  but  her  son,  though  aged  one  and  twenty,  was  as  yet 
unformed,  and  she  did  her  best  to  model  him. 

*  I  am  sorry  Gaverock  is  not  here,'  said  Mr.  Loveys.    '  I  wanted 
to  consult  him.     They've  stuck  on  twopence  in  the  pound  in 
our  parish.     I  don't  understand  it.' 

'  That  is  all  right,'  said  Madam,  '  don't  you  bother  yourself 
about  it.  You  never  did  understand  anything  in  which  division 
and  subtraction  were  necessary.' 

4  But,  my  dear,  twopence  in  the  pound — consider  ! ' 

'  If  you  are  in  doubt,  send  the  overseers  up  to  me  with  the 
rate-book.  I'll  go  through  the  account.  Anthony,  you  may  go 
and  look  at  the  stables — only  mind  your  boots.  We  are  going  to 
stay  for  tea.' 

'  Of  course  you  are,'  said  Mrs.  Gaverock  kindly,  but  looking 
somewhat  blank ;  for  Mrs.  Loveys  overpowered  her,  and  she  was 
incapable  of  the  strain  of  entertaining  the  two  Anthonies. 

*  We  are  going  to  spend  the  evening,'  said  Madam ;  '  as  Hender 
and  Gerans  are  gone,  you  are  likely  to  be  dull,  so  I  have  brought 
my  husband  and  son  to  enliven  you.' 

Mrs.  Gaverock  looked  with  an  appealing  glance  at  Rose.  Rose 
smiled.  '  I  am  very  glad,  Aunt  Honora,'  she  said,  '  Loveday  Pen- 
halligan  is  coming ;  I  will  send  down  a  boy  for  the  doctor,  and  we 
will  have  music  and  cards.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Loveys, '  that  I  also  would  like  to  look  into 
the  stables.' 

'  Go,'  said  his  wife, '  examine  the  horses,  and  feel  the  pigs.  We 
can  do  without  you  till  tea  time.  I  want  a  chat  with  Susan  and 
Rose,  and  you  are  in  the  way.' 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear.     I'll  be  sure  to  be  here  for  the  meal.' 
Then  Mr.  Loveys  slipped  away. 

Rose,  nettled  at  the  conduct  of  her  father-in-law,  was  resolved 
to  show  him  that  she  could  do  very  well  without  his  presence,  that 
his  absence  was  a  relief  to  her.  She  was  determined  that  she  would 
do  her  best  to  give  the  Loveys  a  pleasant  evening,  knowing  that 
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Madam  would  tell  her  brother  how  enormously  they  had  enjoyed 
themselves  during  his  absence.  But  this  was  not  her  only  motive. 
The  Loveys'  party  were,  when  alone,  very  trying  to  Mrs.  Gaverock, 
and  it  was  her  duty  to  the  poor  lady  to  relieve  her  of  the  trouble 
of  entertaining  them. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  and  the  custom  prevailed  to 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  West  of  England,  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  friends  to  visit,  sometimes  uninvited,  and  to  take 
a  '  high  tea ' — that  is,  tea  and  meat  and  cakes  and  puddings  and 
wine,  and  spend  the  evening  till  the  moon  shone  on  their  ride  or 
drive  home.  Few  dined  late.  Nothing  more  hospitable,  pleasant, 
and  sociable  could  have  been  devised  than  these  visits.  In  a 
thinly  peopled  region  distances  are  great,  and  a  visit  entails  a 
journey  of  some  hours.  Moreover,  a  visit  in  a  thinly  peopled 
country  is  hailed  by  those  on  whom  the  descent  is  made  as  a 
pleasure  for  which  to  be  grateful.  Also,  a  visit  entailing  several 
hours'  drive  over  breezy  downs  makes  the  visitors  hungry ;  there- 
fore those  visited,  being  grateful,  exhibit  their  gratitude  by 
feeding  their  visitors. 

The  Loveys  family  did  not  live  at  a  great  distance — in  fact,  they 
lived  only  in  the  next  parish  ;  nevertheless,  a  visit  with  them, 
whether  near  or  far,  always  meant  a  visitation  of  several  hours, 
and  a  meal,  to  which  the  two  Anthonies  and  Madam  always  did 
justice.  Madam  was  hospitable  in  return.  To  call  and  not  stay 
some  hours  and  eat  at  her  table  was  to  offend  her.  This  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  and  of  the  time,  and  we,  who  in  our  younger 
days  were  familiar  with  it,  sigh  over  the  old,  homely,  hospitable 
fashions  that  have  passed  away. 

Loveday  arrived  shortly  after,  and  Dennis  came  up  in  answer 
to  a  summons,  bringing  his  music  with  him.  Loveday  at  once 
saw  what  was  to  be  done,  to  amuse  the  Loveys  family  to  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Gaverock,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  doing  this.  It  was 
hard  to  get  anything  but  Yes  and  No  out  of  young  Anthony,  but 
she  did  manage  to  galvanise  him  into  a  little  life,  assisted  by  his 
mother,  who  administered  shocks  at  intervals  by  saying,  '  Now 
then,  Anthony,  did  you  hear  what  Miss  Penhalligan  was  asking  ? 
Of  course  you  know  where  the  wild  yellow  marigold  grows,  and 
will  be  happy  to  bring  her  some  roots — say  so.'  Or  '  Come,  Anthony, 
no  doubt  you  are  right,  that  what  Miss  Penhalligan  has  seen  in  the 
glen  is  a  badger;  but  go  on,  and  promise  to  hunt  there  with  the 
dogs  and  catch  it,  and  cure  the  skin  for  her.  You  can  do  that, 
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you  know,  with  alum  and  pepper.'  Or,  '  Well,  Anthony  !  Say 
something  more  than  Lawk  !  when  you  have  trodden  the  gathers 
out  of  Miss  Penhalligan's  gown.' 

During  tea,  Mrs.  Gaverock  was  left  to  herself  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Loveday  took  her  a  cup,  and  what  she  fancied  from  the 
table ;  but  when  the  meal  was  over,  the  whole  party  returned  to 
the  parlour  for  a  round  game,  and  for  music. 

*  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  that  you  could  read  us  some- 
thing ?  '  asked  Eose.     '  Something  not  dreary  and  terrible ;  as  a 
variety  to  cards  and  music.     Not  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  and  the 
"  Dissertation  on  Happiness." 

0  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content !  whate'er  thy  name  : 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die, 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

O'erlooked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise.' 

4  Let  me  hear  the  "  Kape  of  the  Lock," '  asked  Mrs.  Gaverock 
gently ;  *  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  either  read  it  or  heard  it 
read/ 

*  Mistress  Eose  has  Pope  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,'  said  Dennis, 
1  surely  she  can  recite  us  some  of  his  verses.' 

1  No,  Mr.  Penhalligan,  my  memory  is  only  stocked  with  scraps, 
like  a  rag-bag.' 

'  "  The  Eape  of  the  Lock,"  by  all  means,'  said  Madam  Loveys. 
'  Anthony  knows  nothing  about  it.  His  mind  needs  culture. 
Anthony,  sit  by  me,  and  I  can  then  ensure  your  keeping  awake. 
I  will  nudge  you,  or  touch  you  with  my  fan  when  we  reach  verses 
of  conspicuous  beauty.  Mr.  Penhalligan,  you  will  confer  a  lasting 
obligation  on  us  if  you  will  read.' 

4  It  would  be  unmannerly  to  make  a  condition,'  said  Dennis, 
*  but  it  is  permissible  to  offer  a  petition.  I  venture  to  ask  that 
between  the  cantos  Mrs.  Eose  will  favour  us  with  her  harp  and 
a  song.' 

The  evening  passed  briskly.  Rose  was  in  her  element.  At 
her  father's  house  entertainments  had  been  frequent ;  she  was  not 
shy ;  she  was  delighted  to  have  distraction,  relief  from  the  mono- 
tony of  life  at  Towan. 

*  I   can   see   by   aunt's  face  that  she  has  enjoyed  herself,' 
said  Eose.    '  We  have  not  had  too  much  of  one  thing,  though  Mr* 
Penhalligan's  reading,  and  Loveday's  singing,  and  Mr.  Loveys' 
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whist,  and  Madam's  comments,  and  Mr.  Anthony's  attention,  have 
all  been  admirable  of  their  kind.  I  invite  you  here  again  on 
Saturday,  and  I  will  get  some  of  the  Brendons  to  come  as  well  from 
the  Eectory.  But  stay — I  have  a  suggestion.'  She  threw  a  number 
of  little  books  on  the  table.  '  Why  should  we  not,  next  time, 
diversify  our  amusements  still  further  ?  At  our  house  in  Kenwyn, 
when  papa  was  alive,  we  used  to  make  up  parties  to  read  plays, 
each  taking  a  part.  Shall  we  begin  on  Monday  ?  Take  each  a 
copy  and  all  look  over  your  parts.  What  do  you  say,  Aunt  Loveys  ? 
And  you,  Mr.  Penhalligan  ?  Let  us  begin  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."  ' 

(To  le  continued.} 
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I  AM  to  speak  of  a  well-worn  topic,  and  I  begin  by  saying  that  I 
do  not  purpose  to  dwell  upon  one  of  its  aspects.  I  shall  not  con- 
sider the  proper  place  of  English  literature  in  our  school  and 
university  studies.  My  reason  is  simply  that  I  have  not  the 
practical  experience  which  would  enable  me  to  pass  beyond  the 
ordinary  commonplaces.  I  have  more  prejudices  than  reasoned 
convictions  upon  that  subject.  I  take  for  granted,  indeed,  as  an 
undeniable  proposition,  that  familiarity  with  our  literature  is 
desirable.  It  is  desirable  for  us  all  to  have  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  men  better,  wiser,  more  highly  endowed  than  ourselves. 
Acquaintance  with  such  men  is  not  less  desirable  after  their 
death.  In  some  respects  it  is  even  more  desirable.  The  dead 
man  cannot,  it  is  true,  answer  our  questions  or  thrill  us  by  his 
bodily  presence ;  but  neither  can  he  alarm  our  modesty  or  repel 
us  by  accidental  infirmities.  If  we  could  consciously  meet  a 
Shakespeare  we  should  be  struck  dumb;  but  we  are  quite  at 
our  ease  with  that  essence  of  Shakespeare  which  is  compressed 
into  a  book.  We  can  put  him  in  our  pockets,  admit  him  to  an 
audience  when  we  are  in  the  humour,  and  treat  him  as  familiarly 
as  a  college  chum.  We  can  meet  Dr.  Johnson  without  the  least 
fear  that  he  will  be  personally  rude,  and  stop  Macaulay's  excessive 
flow  of  information  by  simply  shutting  up  his  pages.  The  man 
may  be  only  unfortunate  who,  in  his  youth,  has  not  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  personal  acquaintance  of  some  revered  contemporary. 
He  is  more  than  unfortunate,  he  is  blameworthy,  if  he  do  not 
make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  great  men  from  Chaucer  to 
Lord  Tennyson,  from  Bacon  to  Carlyle,  who  speak  to  us  across 
the  gulf  of  time  or  from  regions  inaccessible  to  us  in  person. 

The  true  object  of  the  study  of  a  man's  writings  is,  according 
to  my  definition,  to  make  a  personal  friend  of  the  author.  You  have 
not  studied  him  thoroughly  till  you  know  the  very  trick  of  his 
speech,  the  turn  of  his  thoughts,  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  his  sentiments,  of  his  imagery,  of  his  mode  of  contemplating 
the  world  or  human  life.  You  should  breathe  a  familiar  atmo- 
sphere when  you  open  his  pages.  If  you  meet  a  stray  phrase  of 

1  A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Students'   Association  of  St.  Andrews,  March 
26, 1887.    By  Leslie  Stephen. 
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his,  it  should  ring  in  your  ears  with  the  accent  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  you  should  be  able  to  swear  to  it  as  part  of  his  coinage. 
You  should  '  have  learnt  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 
made  him  your  pattern  to  live  and  to  die,'  and,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
you  should  then  have  passed  beyond  this  stage  of  idolatry — which 
is  good  as  a  phase,  but  bad  as  a  permanent  state  of  mind — into 
that  of  sane  and  reasonable  appreciation.  Addison,  in  an  often 
quoted  passage,  ridicules  the  reader  who  wants  to  know  whether 
his  author  is  short  or  tall,  black  or  fair.  Perhaps  such  a  demand 
is  excessive ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  really  know  an  author  till  I 
almost  fancy  that  I  should  recognise  him  if  I  met  him  at  a  railway 
station.  That  indeed  proves  that  I  know  very  few ;  but  it  marks 
what  is  my  own  ideal.  How,  then,  to  attain  such  knowledge  ?  I 
begin  by  replying,  that  before  reaching  the  root  of  the  matter  there 
are  certain  auxiliary  studies  which  are  obviously  necessary  and  yet 
obviously  external.  They  give  the  key,  they  do  not  lead  us  into 
the  sanctuary.  For  example,  one  necessary  preliminary  is  to  learn 
our  letters.  But  a  bare  power  of  reading  does  not  take  us  very 
far.  That  part  of  our  education  was  probably  completed  in  our 
nurseries.  In  our  nurseries  also  we  generally  suppose  ourselves 
to  have  learnt  the  English  language.  Now  it  is  thought  super- 
fluous to  insist  upon  a  study  of  the  alphabet,  but  a  good  deal 
is  said  of  the  importance  of  that  scientific  study  of  language  which 
acquires  the  more  sounding  title,  philology.  For  the  study  of  a 
foreign  literature  it  is,  of  course,  indispensably  necessary  to  learn 
the  language,  and  generally  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  But 
for  the  study  of  English  literature  the  question  occurs  whether 
we  may  not  be  presumed  to  have  learnt  more  from  our  nurses  than 
we  shall  ever  acquire  from  our  teachers.  Philology  is,  of  course, 
a  most  important  and  interesting  study.  An  investigation  of  the 
great  instrument  of  thought  and  of  its  processes  of  development 
has  a  genuine  interest  for  philosophers,  logicians,  and  even  for 
historians  and  antiquaries,  as  well  as  for  literary  students. 
Philologists  have  to  study  the  same  documents  as  men  of  letters. 
They  have  to  read  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  though  with  a  very 
different  purpose.  So  a  chemist  may  study  a  picture  as  well 
as  an  art  critic.  The  main  interest  of  the  one  is  in  the  pig- 
ments to  which  it  owes  its.  colour,  as  the  main  interest  of  the 
other  is  in  the  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  a  particular  combi- 
nation of  colours.  The  philologist,  as  such,  can  tell  you  the  his- 
tory of  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare,  but  as  a  philologist  he  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  imaginative  force  of  the  sentence  in  which 
the  word  occurs.  So  far  as  the  language  is  obsolete,  so  far  as  it 
has  become  a  dead  language,  he  can  do  something  for  you.  He 
can  supplement  the  instruction  which,  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
language,  was  already  given  in  your  nursery.  Here  and  there  he 
clears  away  an  obscurity  or  points  some  allusion  no  longer 
manifest ;  and  we  will,  if  you  please,  be  duly  thankful  to  him,  and 
tell  him  that  he  has  rendered  us  a  real  service.  But,  however 
valuable  for  other  purposes,  we  must  admit  that  he  is  not  a  guide 
to  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  desire,  but  an  humble  atten- 
dant who  has  cleared  a  few  stumbling-blocks  from  our  path. 

There  are  other  studies  which  make  greater  claims,  and  of 
which  I  must  speak  more  fully.  Literature  is  made  up  of  words. 
It  is  a  combination  of  raw  materials  which  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary.  But  it  is,  as  we  know,  a  combination  governed 
by  peculiar  laws  of  its  own.  To  study  those  laws  scientifically 
must,  therefore,  it  is  urged,  be  an  essential  aim  of  the  literary 
student.  The  historical  method  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  It  affects 
not  only  history  in  the  old  sense,  but  philosophy,  political  and 
social  theory,  and  every  other  branch  of  inquiry  which  has  to  do 
with  the  development  of  living  beings.  No  one  would  assert  this 
more  emphatically  than  I  should  do.  One  corollary  is  that  we 
should  study  the  history  of  our  own  literature,  that  we  should  not 
only  trace  it  back  to  its  origin  in  our  own  islands,  but  also  to  the 
great  foreign  literatures  which  have  had  so  profound  an  influence 
upon  our  own.  Especially,  it  is  urged,  no  one  can  appreciate 
English  literature  without  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature. 
You  cannot,  says  one  authority,  fully  estimate  Chaucer  unless  you 
are  familiar  with  Virgil,  Statius,  and  Ovid.  No  one,  says  Mark 
Pattison,  can  follow  Milton  fully  unless  he  has  had  at  least  a  taste 
of  Milton's  training ;  that  is,  some  knowledge  of  the  authors  whom 
Milton,  we  may  not  say  plundered,  but  turned  to  account  in  every 
page  of  his  poetry.  The  statement  is  not  only  plausible,  but 
owes  its  plausibility  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  most  important 
truth.  Undoubtedly  the  sympathetic  study  of  ancient  master- 
pieces is  a  most  admirable  training  for  the  literary  student.  Eeally 
to  appropriate  the  great  writers  of  Greece  or  Eome  is  to  acquire 
a  valuable  possession.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  how  the  real 
masters  take  hold  of  a  subject,  in  order  to  feel  the  vast  difference 
between  the  great  creative  genius  and  the  mere  man  of  talent. 
The  great  classical  works  have  an  advantage  not  only  as  being 
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recognised  masterpieces,  but  as  being  foreign.  To  know  them  is  to 
recognise  genius  amongst  unfamiliar  shapes  and  surroundings.  As 
an  hour  at  Calais  will  put  more  fresh  knowledge  into  your  minds 
than  a  month  in  London,  simply  by  making  you  realise  that  there 
are  countries  where  babies  talk  French,  so  excursions  into  the  wide 

expanse, 

Which  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  for  his  demesne, 

enables  you  to  get  rid  of  insular  prejudices.  It  is  a  training  in  the 
art  of  recognising  the  essential  quality  of  genius  apart  from  the  local 
and  temporary  accidents  which  go  so  far  to  determine  our  taste  in 
ordinary  cases.  I  would  emphatically  assert  the  advantages  of 
classical  study— if  any  one  disputed  it — all  the  more  ungrudgingly, 
I  hope,  because  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  classics  is  limited. 
But  I  shall  not  be  therefore  deterred  from  observing  that  even 
this  study  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  degenerate  into  mere  cram. 
The  average  schoolboy  gains  little  when  he  holds  Latin  to  be  an 
instrument  of  torture  invented  by  some  prehistoric  Keate  or 
Busby,  and  is  painfully  drilled  into  construing  arma,  the  arms  ; 
virumque,  and  the  man  ;  cano,  I  sing.  Nay,  such  men  have  been 
observed  as  the  more  scholarlike  pedant  who  can  unravel  every 
crabbed  passage  in  the  most  corrupt  fragment  of  a  Greek  play, 
but  has  only  learnt,  like  Thackeray's  Bardolph,  to  despise  every- 
body who  can't  put  a  slang  song  into  Greek  iambics  or  turn  a 
police  report  into  the  language  of  Thucydides.  I  have  known 
many  classical  scholars,  of  whom  I  can  safely  say  that  they  excite 
my  envy,  because  I  can  perceive  how  much  their  taste  in  modern 
has  been  refined  and  elevated  by  their  study  of  ancient  literature. 
But  I  have  also,  to  be  quite  frank,  known  one  or  two  who  have 
only  become  better  trained  schoolboys,  and  have  become  more 
finical  and  pedantic  without  any  perceptible  improvement  of  their 
powers  of  appreciating  literature.  From  which  I  only  infer 
that  it  is  possible  even  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  in  a  sense — in 
such  a  sense  as  to  be  a  formidable  competitor  in  an  examination, 
and  yet  to  gain  a  very  poor  training  indeed.  Such  a  man  acquires 
something.  He  has  the  power  of  explaining  allusions  or  producing 
parallel  passages.  He  can  track  Milton  in  his  appropriations,  or 
say  how  many  Greek  poets  have  anticipated  Gray's  remark  about 
the  rose  which  wastes  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air.  It  is  not 
only  amusing  but  instructive  to  hunt  out  the  curious  coincidences 
of  thought  or  phrase  in  great  poets,  or  to  see  how  a  great  writer 
makes  his  own  of  what  he  borrows.  But  the  power  of  answering 
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one  of  the  stock  examiners'  questions,  *  explain  the  allusions  in 
this  passage,'  is  consistent  with  complete  insensibility  to  the 
merits  of  both  passages.  How  far  does  such  knowledge  really  aid 
your  appreciation  ?  Opening  Milton  at  random,  I  find  that  the 
passage  describing  Satan, 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  inast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wrand, 

may  imply  recollections  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  of  the  *  ^Eneid,'  and  of 
Tasso.  The  commentator  is  also  good  enough  to  tell  us  that  there 
are  many  pines  in  Norway.  Does  the  passage  sound  any  the 
better  or  the  worse  ?  Pattison  told  us  that  only  those  classically 
trained  could  follow  Milton.  It  is  only  such  persons,  I  fully  agree, 
who  catch  the  full  Miltonic  aroma.  But  if  I  were  asked  to  name 
some  one  whose  soul  would  really  ring  like  an  echo  to  the 
majestic  language  of  the  great  Puritan.  I  think  that  my  mind, 
and  the  minds  of  a  good  many  of  us,  would  spontaneously  recur 
to  the  name  of  one  who  has  told  us  that  he  knows  little  Latin  and 
no  Greek — I  mean  Mr.  John  Bright.  He  cannot,  he  says  very 
frankly,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  for  him,  appreciate  Plato.  But 
that  defect  is  clearly  compatible  with  unequalled  mastery  of  some 
of  the  noblest  strains  of  English  eloquence,  and  it  would  be  in- 
credible that  a  man  who  can  use  the  instrument  so  skilfully 
should  not  appreciate  its  use  by  others.  When,  indeed,  I  am  told 
that  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature  is  not  only  most  desirable, 
but  even  essential  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  modern  literatures, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  logic.  How  do  you 
learn  to  appreciate  either  ?  I  know  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty ;  I 
am  told  and  I  believe  that  she  inherits  the  beauty  from  her  grand- 
mother. Do  you  imagine  that  I  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  beauty 
the  less  because  I  had  not  the  happiness  to  know  her  grand- 
mother ?  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  interesting  to  me  as  an 
humble  disciple  of  Mr.  Darwin ;  it  is  a  case  of  '  heredity,'  and 
therefore  relevant  to  a  scientific  inquiry.  Similarly,  if  I  wish  to 
explain  how  English  literature  comes  to  have  certain  peculiarities, 
I  must  know  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived.  But  after  all 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  is  called  knowing  a  thing's 
history  and  really  knowing  the  thing  itself,  between  really  having 
an  ear  for  music  and  knowing  how,  for  example,  modern  harmony 
has  grown  out  of  strumming  on  some  prehistoric  barbarous  tom- 
tom. No  amount  of  such  knowledge  will  give  you  the  ear ;  nor 
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will  any  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  English  and  classical 
literature  of  itself  endow  you  with  the  true  faculty  for  perceiving 
the  beauties  of  either.  We  cannot  honestly  deny  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  greatest  writers  owed  little  or  nothing  to  any 
classical  training,  even  when  they  possessed  it.  It  is  enough  to 
run  over  the  bare  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan  and  Defoe 
and  Burns  and  Dickens,  to  say  nothing  of  many  less  distinguished. 
Cobbett  wrote  incomparably  better  English  than  Dr.  Parr,  and 
Mr.  Bright  has  a  style  very  superior  to — I  will  not  give  a  name. 
Criticism  requires  a  wider  knowledge  though  less  genius  than 
original  authorship ;  but  I  cannot  discover  that  our  finest  critic  of 
some  of  the  most  important  English  literature — I  mean  Charles 
Lamb — owed  anything  to  his  scanty  scholarship. 

Admitting,  then,  most  heartily  the  great  value  of  a  genuine 
study  of  classical  literature,  I  yet  am  forced  to  regard  it  rather  as 
one  of  the  studies  by  which  our  tastes  may  be  improved  and  our  per- 
ceptions refined  than  as  an  indispensable  mode  of  training.  There 
is  one  other  kind  of  study  upon  which  I  may  spend  a  word  or  two. 
Kecent  critics,  I  observe,  are  fond  of  dwelling  upon  what  they 
call  the  '  form  '  as  distinguished  from  the '  content '  of  poetry,  and 
are  given  to  insist  that  the  important  question  is  not  what  a  man 
says  but  how  he  says  it.  I  will  not  diverge  into  a  discussion  of 
this  statement,  which  like  many  others  may,  as  I  hold,  be  true  and 
important  or  very  much  the  reverse  according  to  our  interpretation 
of  its  precise  meaning.  I  will  only  note  that,  on  one  acceptation, 
it  amounts  to  recommending  the  most  barren  and  mechanical 
study  as  the  only  genuine  study.  You  are,  it  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested, to  study  a  poet's  metres  and  neglect  his  meaning.  The 
difference  between  successive  schools  of  poetry  is  not  in  the  senti- 
ments which  they  express,  but  in  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
contrive  to  express  them.  And  thus  a  literary  revolution  is 
explained  like  a  revolution  in  the  practical  sciences.  Somebody 
invented  a  new  scheme  of  versification  as  somebody  invented  a 
new  application  of  steam  or  electricity.  To  which  I  shall  only 
say  that  the  metrical  systems  and  so  forth  which  appear  in 
different  periods  are  undoubtedly  worth  study,  and  here,  as  every- 
where, so  far  as  the  knowledge  is  useful,  we  should  be  careful  to 
have  accurate  knowledge.  But  it  is  a  palpable  mistake,  as  I 
think,  to  speak  of  such  changes  as  a  cause  instead  of  a  symptom. 
If  Pope  preferred  a  smooth  and  monotonous  system  of  verse  to  the 
rougher  but  more  varied  versification  of  his  predecessors,  the  fact 
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is  to  be  noted,  but  not  to  be  assigned  as  an  explanation.  The 
system  of  Pope  was  not  due  to  an  invention  of  ten-syllabled 
couplets,  as  the  change  in  weaving  was  due  to  Arkwright's  inven- 
tion of  the  spinning-machine.  It  came  when  it  was  wanted.  It 
was  wanted  when  a  new  order  of  thoughts  and  feelings  had  to  be 
expressed.  The  new  order  of  thought  and  feeling  was  not  created 
by  the  new  mechanism,  but  determined  its  adoption.  The  literary 
revolution,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge, 
was  no  more  caused  by  the  invention  of  a  new  literary  fashion 
than  the  great  political  revolution  by  the  abandonment  of  wigs 
and  laced  coats.  Wigs  and  laced  coats  went  with  other  things  of 
more  importance  as  men's  social  and  political  and  religious  instincts 
underwent  a  change ;  and  the  minor  change,  too,  is  worth  noting 
as  a  symptom.  But  to  treat  the  symptom  as  £he  cause,  or  to 
suppose  that  the  external  changes  can  be  studied  to  any  purpose 
without  reference  to  the  underlying  causes  to  which  they  were 
due,  is  to  miss  the  whole  significance  of  literary  or  any  other  kind 
of  history. 

And  this  leads  to  a  further  inquiry.  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  real  significance  of  such  changes?  Literature  may  be 
considered  in  two  ways.  A  book  is  the  utterance  of  an  individual 
mind.  It  is  the  sic  cogitavit  of  a  Francis  Bacon,  a  William  Shake- 
speare, or  an  Alexander  Pope.  But  it  does  not  depend  simply 
upon  the  individual  mind.  Every  individual  is  a  constituent 
part  of  a  society.  He  transmutes  as  well  as  creates.  He  utters 
his  own  thoughts,  but  he  is  also  the  organ  through  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  utters  its  thoughts.  He  looks  upon  the  world, 
but  he  is  also,  in  part  at  least,  a  product  of  its  development.  His 
philosophy,  the  enthusiasms  which  stir  him,  the  doubts  which 
torment  him,  the  answers  which  he  supplies  to  them,  the  form  in 
which  he  states  the  eternal  problems  and  tries  to  utter  a  solution, 
are  all  in  great  measure  determined  for  him  by  the  social  element 
in  which  he  lives.  This  has  become  a  commonplace.  No  one 
would  now  think  that  Shakespeare  could  be  criticised  fully 
without  some  knowledge  of  Elizabeth's  time,  or  Pope  without  a 
knowledge  of  Anne's  time,  or  Byron  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
^Revolutionary  time.  Literature  in  this  aspect  is  simply  one 
function  of  the  social  organism — if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  the 
philosophical  slang  of  the  day — and  any  serious  treatment  of  it 
must  recognise  the  fact.  The  greatest  men,  it  is  true,  say  what 
is  of  interest  for  all  times;  but  even  the  very  greatest,  the 
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Homers  and  Dantes  and  Shakespeares,  say  it  in  the  dialect  and 
under  all  the  conditions  of  their  own  time. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  study  of  literature  can  be — I  will  not  say 
made  truly  scientific,  for  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  science  in  relation 
to  the  vague  and  tentative  judgments  which  alone  are  possible 
now,  but — treated  in  a  scientific  spirit,  that  is,  examined  im- 
partially and  placed  in  due  correlation  with  all  the  truths  known 
to  us,  it  is  essential  to  understand  in  some  degree  the  time  as 
well  as  the  man,  because  only  through  the  time  can  we  fully 
understand  the  man.  In  this  sense  the  special  studies  which  I 
have  mentioned  are  all  in  various  degrees  relevant ;  they  are 
useful  auxiliary  studies :  the  study  of  the  language,  of  the  forms 
of  expression,  of  the  previous  literatures  which  have  influenced 
our  own,  all  call  attention  either  to  the  symptoms  or  to  the  causes 
of  important  facts  which  we  have  to  take  into  account.  But  I 
think  that  we  can  see  the  importance  of  another  kind  of  study 
still  more  intimately  connected  with  our  aims.  Let  me  try  to 
show  how,  as  I  conceive,  it  may  be  of  real  assistance,  even  at  the 
price  of  repeating  some  very  familiar  truths.  You  should,  I 
say,  understand  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  by  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  study  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of 
history.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more  fascinating  study;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  the  doctrines  which  it  announces  are  still  the 
guesses  of  clever  men  rather  than  the  established  conclusions 
of  scientific  observers  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  true  or  false,  they 
are  abstract  theories,  not  concrete  pictures.  What  you  require 
is  not  a  clever  analysis,  but  a  vivid  representation  of  the  period. 
You  should  see  it,  not  be  full  of  formula  about  it.  An  architect 
upon  glancing  at  an  old  building  can  tell  you  to  what  century  or 
to  what  generation  it  belongs.  When  you  turn  over  a  book  you 
should  possess  the  instinct  which  enables  you  to  give  a  shrewd 
guess  as  to  whether,  for  example,  it  was  written  before  or  after 
1760,  in  the  days  of  George  II.  or  of  George  III.  If,  now,  you 
were  studying  the  period  of  which  Dryden  was  the  literary  auto- 
crat, I  believe  that  few  bits  of  reading  would  give  you  more  real 
help  than  that  admirable  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  history 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  gives  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque 
account  of  English  society  at  the  time.  Or,  if  you  go  to  con- 
temporary documents,  nothing  would  enable  you  to  construct 
such  a  picture  for  yourselves  as  the  diaries  of  Pepys  or  the 
memoirs  of  Grammont ;  or,  if  I  may  mention  a  favourite  book 
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of  my  own,  the  volumes  of  the  State  trials  which  deal  with  that 
period.  Nothing  enables  you  to  see  so  clearly  the  various  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  which  society  was  then  composed,  and  to 
understand  what  was  the  audience  whose  tastes  Dryden  con- 
sidered in  every  line  that  he  wrote,  the  great  seminal  thoughts 
which  were  then  fermenting  and  struggling  for  utterance,  and  the 
imagery  which  typified  them  most  completely,  as  the  documents 
which  bring  before  you  the  men  themselves,  with  all  their  hopes 
and  fears  and  beliefs  and  doubts  and  passions.  If  English  litera- 
ture is  more  intelligible  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
classics,  I  certainly  hold  that  our  understanding  is  still  more 
improved  by  reading  it  in  conjunction  with  English  history.  To 
explain  myself  more  clearly,  let  me  take  a  particular  instance. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  wish  to  study  Pope,  who,  of  course, 
represents  a  most  important  moment  in  the  development  of 
English  literature.  Some  peculiarities  of  Pope's  poetry  are  set 
out  in  every  manual  upon  English  literature.  There  is  his 
famous  theory  of  correctness; '  there  are  the  limitations  which  he 
accepted  or  introduced  into  English  verse,  and  the  so-called  con- 
ventionality which  produced  the  so-called  reaction  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  school ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  know  what  were 
the  peculiarities  thus  indicated  and  what  was  the  history  of  their 
growth  and  decay.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  know  this,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  pass  beyond  this  knowledge.  Why  did  he  adopt 
these  canons  of  taste,  and  why  did  they  so  impress  his  contem- 
poraries ?  No  answer  can  be  suggested  from  the  bare  facts  them- 
selves ;  you  must  feel  the  relation  between  the  facts  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  time.  Pope,  again,  was,  after  a  fashion,  classical. 
Some  of  his  best  forms  are  his  imitations  of  Horace ;  and  his 
most  popular  was  the  translation  of  the  'Iliad.'  Some  critics 
indeed  tell  us  that  you  will  like  Pope's  *  Iliad '  better  in  proportion 
to  your  ignorance  of  Homer's  '  Iliad.'  We  may  grant,  in  spite  of 
this,  that  the  enjoyment  of  Pope  is  facilitated  by  a  knowledge  of 
Homer,  and  especially  of  Horace,  to  whom  he  had  so  close  an 
affinity.  Yet  the  question  remains,  why  did  Pope  and  his  con- 
temporaries venerate  the  classics  ?  why,  for  example,  did  they  use 
4  Grothic  '  as  simply  a  term  of  reproach  ?  what  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age  which  led  them  to  set  so  high  a  value  upon  the  qualities 
which  they  recognised  in  classical  literature  ?  Unless  we  can 
give  some  sort  of  answer  to  such  questions  we  must  fail  to 
perceive  the  significance  of  the  facts  we  observe,  or  to  enter  really 
into  the  spirit  of  our  author.  To  give  an  answer  we  must  be  able 
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not  merely  to  use  the  proper  formula  about  certain  analogies,  but 
to  transport  ourselves  at  will  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Now,  I  shall  not  attempt  any  answer,  but  I  shall  try  to 
indicate  briefly  how  an  answer  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  sought. 
There  are,  as  I  conceive,  two  main  directions  of  study  relevant  to 
such  an  inquiry.  We  want  to  know  something  of  the  philosophy 
and,  still  more,  something  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time. 
Pope's  most  ambitious,  though  not  most  successful,  work,  is  the 
4  Essay  on  Man.'  The  '  Essay  on  Man  '  is  a  kind  of  cento  from 
the  popular  writers  upon  philosophy  of  the  day.  It  is  full  of 
passages  taken  almost  bodily  from  such  men  as  Samuel  Clarke 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Leibnitz,  and  a  great  part  of  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  versification  of  the  prose  in  which  Bolingbroke 
very  rashly  expressed  his  views  of  contemporary  philosophy. 
Eeading  it  without  some  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  is  like 
reading  modern  literature  without  having  heard  of  Darwinism. 
But  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  this 
particular  work,  still  less  to  the  explanation  of  particular  phrases 
or  allusions.  It  is  important  because  the  whole  tone  of  Pope's 
poetry  is  determined  by  his  immersion  in  the  speculations  of  the 
day.  Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  whereas  Milton  sought  to  'justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man '  by  giving  a  concrete  history  of  the  great 
events  which  revealed  the  Divine  purpose,  Pope,  adopting  the 
same  phrase,  and  wishing  to  *  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,' 
proceeds  to  versify  a  number  of  abstract  arguments  ?  The  differ- 
ence was  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  time,  by  all  the 
differences  to  which  we  refer  when  we  say  that  Milton  was  a 
Puritan  and  that  Pope  was  what  has  been  called  a  Christian  Deist. 
To  understand  that  difference  we  must  understand  something  of 
the  philosophical  history  of  the  day,  and  unless  we  understand  it 
we  shall  never  appreciate  the  curiously  didactic  tendency  which 
is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  not  only  of  the  *  Essay  on 
Man,'  but  of  all  Pope's  best  work,  and  of  most  of  the  best  work  of 
the  time,  and  which  leads  to  its  greatest  fault,  the  confusion 
between  the  proper  spheres  of  poetry  and  of  logic.  To  perceive 
Pope's  drift,  to  understand  why  he  adopts  modes  of  utterance 
which  to  us  seem  to  be  essentially  prosaic,  and  to  recognise  the 
poet  under  the  dealer  in  epigrams  and  commonplaces,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  intellectual  revolution ;  of  the  immense 
breach  which  had  taken  place  between  the  new  philosophy  and 
the  old  teaching  of  the  schools ;  of  the  vast  impression  upon  the 
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imagination  as  well  as  upon  the  reason  of  Newton's  gigantic 
discoveries ;  of  the  change  in  the  whole  modes  of  reasoning 
involved  in  Locke's  new  departure  ;  of  the  kind  of  deification 
of  '  common  sense '  characteristic  of  the  philosophy,  of  the  theo- 
logy, of  the  politics,  and  therefore  also  of  the  literature  of  the 
time.  We  must  appreciate  the  aspiration  expressed  in  Berkeley's 
famous  verses  for  a  time  when  men  shall  cease  to  impose  for 
truth  and  sense  < the  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools ;  '  the  aspira- 
tion which  involved  an  appeal  from  learned  recluses  and  monas- 
tics wrapped  in  mystery  to  the  clear  common  sense  of  a  circle 
of  educated  men.  That  spirit  shows  itself  in  all  the  men  of  the 
day — in  Berkeley,  in  Addison,  in  Swift,  in  Shaftesbury,  in  Bishop 
Butler,  in  Bolingbroke,  not  less  than  in  Pope  ;  and  without  some 
sense  of  that  fact  you  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  either  the 
aims  or  the  methods  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries. 

Briefly,  to  understand  the  literature  you  must  know  something 
of  the  philosophy  ;  and  this,  though  pre-eminently  true  of  a  period 
like  Pope's,  where  the  absence  of  a  clear  distinction  is  a  special 
characteristic,  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  periods.  Between  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,  between  Dryden  and  Hobbes,  between  Shelley 
and  Grodwin,  between  Scott  and  Burke,  between  Wordsworth's 
poetry  and  Coleridge's  philosophy,  there  is  more  than  a  relation  of 
contemporaneity.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  any  profound 
philosophical  study  is  needed.  Far  from  it.  I  only  mean  that 
you  must  have  some  such  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
thought  as  Pope  himself  possessed — which,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
superficial  enough— before  you  can  fairly  appreciate  him,  or  cease 
to  be  repelled  by  some  otherwise  unintelligible  peculiarities.  But 
still  more  necessary  is  a  study  which,  in  truth,  is  closely  connected 
with  this.  The  study  of  the  philosophy  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  society.  The  philosophical  movement 
was  congenial  to,  if  it  was  not  due  to,  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
society.  No  human  being  was  ever  more  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
opinions  of  the  day  than  Pope.  Nobody  ever  reflected  more  ac- 
curately the  special  phases  of  the  social  life.  The  '  Eape  of  the 
Lock,'  the  '  Dunciad,'  or  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  the  Satires, 
all  his  most  undeniable  successes,  first  take  their  true  colouring 
when  you  know  the  people  for  whom  they  were  written  ;  when  you 
have  a  clear  vision  of  Queen  Anne '  taking  sometimes  counsel  and 
sometimes  tea '  at  Hampton  Court,  quarrelling  with  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  going  to  meet  Harley  at  Mrs.  Masham's; 
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when  you  can  elect  yourself  a  member  of  Addison's  '  little  senate,' 
where  Steele,  listening  reverentially  over  his  cups,  and  Budgell 
and  Tickell  and  namby-pamby  Philips  are  sitting  round  in  rapt 
admiration,  or  follow  the  great  man  to  Holland  House  and  watch 
him  writing  a  *  Spectator '  and  revolving  round  two  foci,  each 
marked  by  a  bottle  of  port ;  or  sit  up  with  Swift  when  he  gets 
under  his  blankets  on  a  cold  night  to  scribble  off  the  last  events 
of  the  day  to  Stella,  or  meet  the  '  Brothers'  Club '  at  dinner  to 
discuss  the  proper  policy  of  the  Tory  ministry ;  or  drive  over  with 
Pope  himself  in  a  chariot  to  sit  with  Bolingbroke  under  a  hay- 
stack and  talk  bad  metaphysics  in  a  pasture  painted  with  spades 
and  rakes ;  or  let  his  waterman  row  you  up  from  Westminster 
stairs  to  see  his  garden  and  present  a  crystal  for  his  grotto,  and 
talk  to  Gay  and  Swift  till  your  host  says,  <  Gentlemen,  I  leave  to 
your  wine,'  and  leaves  three  of  you  to  finish  the  pint  from  which 
he  has  deducted  two  glasses.  You  must  follow  him  invisibly 
to  his  bed,  where  he  will  have  paper  and  pens  by  his  side,  lest  he 
should  wake  in  the  night,  parturient  of  a  couplet,  and  have  no 
proper  cradle  ready  for  its  reception.  He  will  awake  raging  over 
some  smart  saying  attributed  to  Lady  Mary  or  Lord  Hervey,  and 
excogitate  a  stinging  retort  to  be  remembered  at  this  day  by  all 
educated  men,  though  nine  out  of  ten  may  have  forgotten  its 
origin.  Or  perhaps  he  will  add  a  tinge  of  bitterness  to  one  of  the 
passages  in  the  '  Dunciad,'  where  he  lashes  his  multitudinous 
foes.  We  should  see  them,  too,  poor  wretches,  far  away  in  the 
recesses  of  Grub  Street,  in  the  garret  where  the  printer's  devil 
finds  them,  robed  in  an  old  sack  with  holes  for  the  passage  of  their 
arms,  and  desperately  tearing  their  way  through  the  translation  of 
a  French  translation  of  a  classic,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  see  Pope  on  his  best  side  ;  to  see  how  his 
eye  shines  and  his  lip  trembles  when  he  turns  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  an  old  friend ;  with  what  touching  gentleness  he 
fondles  his  old  mother,  as  Walpole  sneeringly  puts  it,  and  wakes, 
perhaps,  to  write  those  exquisite  verses  which  still  show  us  what 
true  feeling  lurked  in  the  deformed  and  spiteful  little  bundle  of 
nerves : 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age  ; 
With  lenient  arts,  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  soothe  the  bed  of  death  ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky. 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  47,  N.S.  23 
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Carlyle  could  never  write  about  a  man  till  he  had  framed  a 
credible  portrait  of  his  appearance.  Macaulay  used  to  ramble  in 
the  streets  of  London,  trying  to  reconstruct  a  vision  of  the  houses 
as  occupied  by  the  old  generation  so  long  vanished  from  sensible 
perception.  To  make  some  such  picture  as  a  background  for  our 
poet  is,  I  hold,  most  essential  for  a  clear  appreciation.  We  shall 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  Pope  worked  when  we 
know  the  enemies,  big  and  small,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  upon 
whom  he  took  vengeance ;  the  greater  men  whose  approval  he 
courted  with  genuine  affection ;  the  critical  circles,  who  revered 
him  as  an  authority  because  he  adopted  and  reflected  their  senti- 
ments with  unequalled  skill.  His  best  poetry  is  the  incarnation 
of  his  and  their  conversation  :  the  refined  and  elaborated  essence 
by  a  man  of  genius,  full  of  such  epigrams  as  would  tell  with 
men  of  the  world,  drinking  at  the  coffee-houses  or  meeting  for 
friendly  suppers  to  polish  their  wits  by  collision;  deficient  in 
romance,  for  the  romantic  to  such  men  suggested  the  ridiculous 
and  the  old-fashioned ;  teaching  by  direct  precept  rather  than  by 
imagery,  for  they  cared  nothing  for  the  old  mythology;  embody- 
ing commonplaces,  for  the  talk  of  such  men  avoided  the  depths 
and  the  raptures  of  poetry,  and  yet  superabundantly  keen,  some- 
times even  profound  in  substance,  though  never  seeking  the  pro- 
found at  the  risk  of  obscurity ;  and  far  more  often  really  tender, 
though  shy  in  openly  repressing  tenderness,  and  dreading  senti- 
mentality as  the  deadly  sin.  Feel  this ;  see  these  men  as  they 
were,  and  so  you  will  understand  why  Pope  uttered  himself  in  his 
characteristic  fashion,  and  see  the  real  power  which  was  hidden 
under  an  unfamiliar  mask. 

And  how  to  feel  this?  By  reading  some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful books  in  the  language.  By  reading  Addison  and  Swift,  and 
Pope's  own  correspondence,  and  Lady  Mary's  letters,  and  '  Robin- 
son Crusoe,'  and  '  Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  Gay  and  Purnell,  and  a 
crowd  of  smaller  writers,  just  as  they  come  in  your  way.  Of  all 
k00ks — but  I  speak  professionally,  for  I  refer  to  my  own  trade- 
none  are  more  delightful  than  good  biographies.  I  will  not  sug- 
gest that  you  should  read  a  certain  dictionary  of  biography, 
because  it  is  not  yet  finished,  though  when  it  is  finished  you  will 
have,  in  fifty  moderately  thick  volumes,  a  pretty  full  introduc- 
tion to  English  literary  history.  But  I  do  think  that  in  the  study 
of  biography  you  are  led  by  the  pleasantest  of  paths  into  the 
fullest  possession  of  that  concrete  picture  of  a  man's  surroundings 
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which  I  should  desire  you  to  possess.  I  will  take  one  example. 
Let  me  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  had  the  good  fortune, 
when  a  boy,  to  read  what  is  to  me,  I  will  confess,  the  most 
purely  delightful  of  all  books — I  mean  Boswell's  '  Life  of  John- 
son.' I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  backwards  and  forwards,  over 
and  over,  through  and  through,  till  I  nearly  knew  it  by  heart ; 
and  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  read  it  again  to-morrow. 
Just  consider  to  what  a  circle  you  are  introduced.  There  are  the 
two  main  figures,  forming  a  contrast  in  real  life  scarcely  sur- 
passable  by  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza — Johnson,  physically, 
a  giant  deformed  by  disease  and .  infirmity ;  intellectually,  one 
vast  mass  of  common  sense  and  humorous  shrewdness,  masked  by 
outrageous  prejudices,  and,  morally,  hiding  a  woman's  tenderness 
and  a  hero's  independence  of  spirit  under  the  roughness  of  a  street 
porter ;  a  man  who  begins  by  disgusting  you,  who  soon  extorts  your 
respect,  and  who  ends  by  making  you  love  him  like  a  dear  friend. 
And  Boswell,  the  inimitable,  who  has  something  amiable  in  all 
his  follies,  even,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  his  vices ;  whose  vanity  is 
redeemed  by  an  unstinted  and  hearty  appreciation  of  excellence 
which  amounts  to  genius ;  with  whom  we  sympathise  because 
he  lays  bare  so  unsparingly  weaknesses  of  his  own,  which,  as 
our  own  conscience  tells  us,  are  not  quite  without  certain  corre- 
sponding germs  in  our  own  bosoms,  who  thus  makes  a  kind  of 
vicarious  confession  for  us,  which  we  enjoy  though  we  would  not 
imitate  ;  whose  indomitable  gaiety,  whose  boundless  powers  of 
enjoying  every  excitement,  even  the  excitement  of  confessing 
his  sins  and  making  good  resolutions  for  the  future,  disarms  all 
our  antipathies — this  unparalleled  fool  of  genius  attracts  us  as 
much  as  the  master  whose  steps  he  dogged,  and  whose  very 
foibles  he  copied.  And  this  delightful  pair  are  only  the  centre  of 
a  circle.  Boswell  opens  the  door  to  the  whole  literary  history  of  the 
century.  Johnson  comes  into  contact  in  his  youth  with  Pope 
and  Swift,  who  had  known  the  wits  of  Charles's  days,  and  in  his 
age  with  Hannah  More,  who  made  a  pet  of  Macaulay,  and  with 
Miss  Burney,  who  lived  long  enough  to  have  made,  if  she  had 
chosen,  a  pet  of  me.  By  friendship  or  hostility  he  touches 
all  the  great  Englishmen  of  his  time.  Think  only  of  three 
friends,  of  all  of  whom  Boswell  gives  us  the  most  intimate 
glimpses:  Burke,  incomparably  the  greatest  writer  upon  poli- 
tical philosophy  whom  these  islands  have  ever  produced ; 
Goldsmith,  who  { touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,' 
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author  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  idyl  of  country  life  in  our  language ;  and  Reynolds, 
the  first  of  English  painters,  who  still  preserves  for  us  the  most 
admirable  representations  of  his  great  contemporaries,  and  whose 
art  seems  to  admit  us  to  the  most  charming  domesticities  of 
the  day,  and  might  teach  even  women  to  find  a  new  charm  in 
infancy.  These  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  a 
gallery  including  so  many  eminent  figures,  and  full  of  character- 
istic touches  even  when  we  have  to  do  with  their  hostile  en- 
counters. We  smile  now  at  Johnson's  judgments  of  Rousseau, 
whom  he  would  have  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  of  Homer, 
whose  philosophy  he  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
trying  to  milk  the  bull  when  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
cow.  To  know  an  epoch  we  want  to  know  its  prejudices  as 
well  as  its  new  ideas,  and  of  the  most  dogged  prejudices  we 
certainly  find  an  ample  crop  in  Boswell.  And  where  should 
we  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  stalwart  loyalty  of  the  day 
than  in  Johnson's  two  famous  interviews  with  George  III.  and 
with  the  arch- demagogue  Wilkes — the  last  the  very  gem  of 
Boswell's  unsurpassable  book.  '  Johnson,'  says  Carlyle,  '  was 
the  last  of  the  Tories.'  In  studying  Boswell  you  will  learn 
to  know  what  that  means.  When  you  have  read  it  you  have 
had  a  glimpse  both  of  the  tendencies,  social  and  intellectual, 
which  were  thus  bringing  on  the  revolution,  and  of  that  huge 
mass  of  manly,  pigheaded,  prejudiced,  stupid,  judicious,  sel- 
fish, patriotic,  invincible  common  sense  which  crushed  for  a 
time  the  revolutionists  of  England,  though  it  was  far  indeed 
from  exterminating  the  seeds  of  a  profound  revolution.  You 
might  go  far  to  complete  your  study  by  reading  two  delightful, 
though  curiously  contrasted,  collections  of  letters — the  letters  of 
the  lovable  recluse  Cowper,  who  incidentally  reveals  what  was 
fermenting  in  quiet  country  circles,  and  the  most  admirable 
letters  of  the  not  too  lovable  Walpole,  which  will  show  you  what 
was  going  on  in  circles  which  scarcely  deigned  to  cast  an  eye 
upon  Johnson.  It  will  be  set  before  you  by  an  observer  whom 
Macaulay  chooses  to  ridicule  as  a  fribble  unworthy  of  serious 
attention,  but  who,  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  had,  beneath 
all  his  affectations,  one  of  the  keenest  eyes  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  who  certainly  wrote  letters  unsurpassable  in 
the  English  language.  If  he  had  some  of  the  failings  generally 
attributed  to  the  French,  he  had,  what  is  far  rarer,  some  of  the 
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high  qualities  which  make  the  French  unrivalled  as  memoir 
writers  and  correspondents. 

Through  such  readings,  I  have  said,  you  gain  a  vivid  concrete 
picture  of  the  men  of  the  day.  You  will  learn  the  folly  of  the 
fashion,  now  dying  out,  of  simply  abusing  the  eighteenth  century. 
You  will  learn  how  many  men  then  lived  admirable  domestic 
lives,  how  much  there  was  of  kindliness  and  good  feeling,  and 
sincere  wish  to  grapple  with  the  evils  of  the  day.  Such  a  study 
will  help,  as  I  have  hinted,  to  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
political,  the  social,  and  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  time. 
And  therefore  by  the  same  process  it  will  enable  you  to  enter 
into  the  literature — to  understand  Johnson's  *  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes '  and  '  Kasselas '  and  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  even,  it  may  be, 
his  *  Kambler,'  which  I  admit  is  greatly  in  need  of  some  shoeing- 
horn — to  delight  in  Goldsmith's  'Traveller,'  and  'Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  to  enjoy  Gray's  exquisite  art,  much  as  it  was  reviled 
by  Johnson,  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  penetrate  into  the 
priceless  treasure-trove  of  Burke's  political  wisdom,  and  even 
judge  more  wisely  of  Gibbon's  monumental  history,  or  of  Adam 
Smith's  «  Wealth  of  Nations.' 

You  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  I  am  making  large  demands. 
For  a  Macaulay  or  a  Carlyle,  who  wish  to  present  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  complex  life  of  a  period,  such  reading  may  be 
desirable  or  necessary.  But  most  of  us  have  neither  the  porten- 
tous memory  of  Macaulay  nor  the  imaginative  intensity  of  Carlyle, 
nor  the  opportunity  of  poring  over  the  old  records  till  we  can 
reclothe  the  dead  bones  of  history.  To  this  I  reply,  first,  that 
the  time  required  is  not  so  very  great.  To  read  Boswell  and 
Walpole  and  Cowper,  to  glance  over  a  few  old  periodicals  like  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  and  the  '  Annual  Register,'  to  read  the 
regular  histories  of  the  day,  so  as  to  have  a  skeleton  map  of  dal  es 
and  facts,  requires  no  exclusive  absorption  in  the  study.  A  little 
leisure  and  a  little  enthusiasm  will  go  a  very  long  way.  But  I 
must  next  reply  that  study  of  this  kind,  like  the  others  I  have 
mentioned,  is  still  in  one  respect  not  sufficient,  and  in  another 
not  necessary.  It  is  not  sufficient,  because,  after  all,  what  a  man 
wants  for  the  appreciation  of  books  is  not  so  much  to  have  this  or 
that  kind  of  knowledge  as  to  be  a  clever  fellow  and  to  have  a 
sensitive  nature.  A  great  though  misunderstood  philosopher, 
called  Dogberry,  observed  that  'to  read  and  write  comes  by 
nature.'  With  proper  limits,  that  aphorism,  as  applied  to  the 
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reading  or  writing  of  books,  is  very  sound.  You  want  faculties 
which  cannot  be  put  into  you,  if  they  are  absent,  by  any  educa- 
tion, and  which  have  a  provoking  way  of  asserting  their  existence 
— to  the  great  confusion  of  education  theorists — when  they  have 
received  none  of  the  orthodox  pabulum.  I  don't  want  to  say  a 
word  against  education.  If  I  did,  indeed,  I  should  probably  be 
here  in  some  personal  danger.  In  reality,  I  only  wish  to  argue 
on  behalf  of  a  wide  and  thorough  education.  But  we  ought,  in 
honesty,  to  recognise  one  fact  sometimes  neglected.  A  good  edu- 
cation for  literary  purposes  is  by  no  means  exclusively  an  educa- 
tion in  literature.  To  appreciate  Shakespeare  you  want  something 
much  more  important  than  cramming  with  facts.  To  enjoy 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet '  the  best  qualification  is  to  be  one-and-twenty 
(which  is  compatible  with  being  also  thirty  or  forty).     To  enjoy 

*  Hamlet '  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  be,  let  us  say,  fifty-four.     The 
education  which  comes  through  life,  through  the  possession  of 
certain  passions  and  feelings,  is  the  most  important  of  all  educa- 
tion.    But,  I  hasten  to  observe,  this  does  not  tell  against  educa- 
tion in  general,  but  only  against  a  narrow  education  which  fails 
to  stimulate  all  our  powers.     The  best  way  to  learn  military  arts 
is  not  to  be  drilled  in  them  from  childhood,  but  to  spend  many 
childish  hours  in  field  sports  and  games  which  brace  the  nerves 
and  sharpen  the  eyes.     I  will  venture  to  say  what  may  sound 
paradoxical.     Of  all  studies  that  which  has  the  least  in  common 
with  literary  study  is,  I  suppose,  the  study  of  mathematics.     I 
will  add  that  mathematicians  are  apt  to  acquire  certain  rather 
mistaken   prejudices   in  literary  matters.     But  if  I  were  asked 
whether  a  young  man  would  best  fit  himself  for  a  literary  career 
or  for  the  study  of  literature  by  reading  books  about  authors  or 
by  reading  mathematics  (supposing  him  to  have  only  time  for  one 
pursuit),  I  should  unhesitatingly  advise  mathematics.     Not,  of 
course,  that  he  will  learn  anything  directly  useful.    He  will  never 
require  to  apply  the  binomial  theorem  to  the  criticism  of  '  Para- 
dise Lost.'    But  an  exclusive  reading  of  mere  criticism  on  literary 
history  has  a  strong  tendency  to  make  a  man  a  prig,  to  suppress 
all  spontaneous    and    independent  judgment,  and   to  leave  his 
general  faculties  undeveloped.     A  study  of  mathematics,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been,  since  Plato's  days,   the   most   admirable 
system  of  intellectual  gymnastics  ever  devised ;  it  braces  and  in- 
vigorates  the  mental  fibre,    it  makes  a  man  appreciate    clear, 
vigorous,  uncompromising  reason,  and  familiarises  him  with  the 
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most  perfectly  adequate  expression  of  certain  forms  of  thought. 
Therefore,  though  he  has  not  the  information  required,  though  he 
lias  not  learnt  a  single  applicable  truth,  he  has  so  far  the  advan- 
tage of  coming  to  any  study  with  vigorous  faculty,  with  a  trained 
perception  for  certain  essential  qualities  of  all  good  work,  scientific 
and  literary,  and  without  being  sworn  to  the  special  tenets  of  any 
little  critical  school.  He  will  at  least  appreciate  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  clearness.  I  confess  that  I  attach  more  importance  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  tackling  a  new  book  without 
any  knowledge  of  previous  critical  dogmas  than  to  the  judgment 
of  the  professed  critic  of  less  vigour  who  utters  his  opinions  in 
mortal  fear  of  contradicting  something  that  has  been  said  by 
Ste.-Beuve  or  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
second  point,  that  such  training  as  I  have  suggested  is  not  essen- 
tial. I  have  tried  to  show,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  it  is 
extremely  useful,  especially  when  combined  with  all  other  means 
of  training.  But  I  cannot  conclude  without  also  insisting  upon 
the  fact  that  even  if  it  be  not  attainable  there  is  still  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  not  learn,  within  certain  limits,  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  This  is  rather  a  delicate 
subject,  but  I  must  seek  very  briefly  to  explain  what  I  think. 
There  is  an  old  controversy  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  critical 
and  the  vulgar  judgment  of  books.  At  times,  as  in  the  familiar 
cases  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe,  the  vulgar  have  forced  the  critics  to 
accept  their  verdict.  At  times  the  critical  few  have  recognised 
merit  which  has  only  by  degrees  won  acceptance  with  the  multi- 
tude. The  critics,  like  the  vulgar,  have  special  weaknesses  and 
prejudices  which  often  obscure  their  judgment.  Without  arguing 
the  point,  I  am  content  to  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  lasting 
success  with  either  class  is  enough  to  prove  merit,  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  fact  that  the  ignorant  have  sometimes  had  the  best 
of  it  is  enough  to  prove  that  an  ignorant  person  may  have  a  sound 
judgment.  He  has  the  great  advantage  of  spontaneity — of  ad- 
miring a  thing  because  it  affects  him,  not  because  he  has  been 
told  that  he  ought  to  admire  it. 

To  preserve  this  spontaneity  in  all  our  judgments  should  be 
one  of  our  very  first  objects,  however  much  training  we  may 
undergo.  Sincerity  in  such  matters  is  of  the  very  essence  of  all 
sound  opinion.  There  are,  I  think,  two  rules  in  this  matter. 
Never  persuade  yourselves  that  you  like  what  you  don't  like ;  not 
if  it  be  '  Faust '  or  *  Hamlet,'  or  the  *  Divina  Commedia,'  or  the 
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*  Iliad.'  Sham  liking  is  far  worse  than  honest  stupidity.  But,  again", 
do  not  presume  to  think  that  your  dislike  to  an  accepted  masterpiece 
proves  it  not  to  be  a  masterpiece.  The  chances  are  a  thousand  or  a 
million  to  one  that  you  are  wrong,  and  not  all  the  generations 
which  have  accepted  them.  If  Shakespeare  was  not  a  poet,  Shake- 
speare's influence  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  would  be  the 
elevation  of  Vesuvius  without  volcanic  energy.  Confess,  therefore, 
your  incapacity,  and  by  all  means  confess  it  frankly,  but  do  not 
parade  it  as  a  discovery.  Try  again,  and  see  if  Shakespeare  will 
not  improve.  If  he  doesn't,  try  to  explain  why  he  has  impressed 
other  people,  and  calculate  the  chances  of  its  being  due  to  their 
folly  or  to  your  obtuseness. 

But  can  we  in  any  case  expect  a  genuine  appreciation  without 
preparatory  training — without  knowing  the  history  of  a  book,  the 
age  in  which  it  was  produced,  the  parallel  phenomena  in  other 
literatures,  and  so  forth  ?  To  that  question  I  think  that  an  answer 
may  be  suggested  by  one  fact  which  is  tolerably  familiar  to  you 
here,  and  which  I  mention  with  all  due  reserve.  You  have  all 
read  '  Old  Mortality.'  You  are  acquainted  with  Mause  Headrigg 
and  Ephraim  Macbriar  and  Balfour  of  Burley.  Each  of  those 
admirable  types  of  the  old  Covenanters  is  familiar,  beyond  the 
familiarity  of  mere  literary  students,  with  the  one  book  which  to 
many  Scots  in  their  rank  of  life  has  been  the  whole  of  literature, 
and  the  study  of  which  was  the  only  preparatory  study  for  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  our  language,  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
The  Bible  is  read  by  millions  who  know  hardly  any  other  book, 
and  who  know  and  care  nothing  for  any  auxiliary  study.  To  them, 
of  course,  it  is  something  far  more  than  a  mere  literary  study. 
But  do  they  or  do  they  not  appreciate,  for  example,  the  Psalms  of 
David— not  simply  as  inspired  documents,  but  as  exalted  poetry  ? 
If  I  may  take  Scott's  judgment,  as  represented  in  such  characters 
as  Mause  Headrigg  or  Davie  Deans,  the  answer  is  not  perfectly 
simple.  Such  people,  he  would  obviously  say,  managed  to  find 
what  they  sought  ;  the  phrase  about  smiting  the  Amalekite 
hip  and  thigh  suited  them  better  than  the  precept  of  turning 
the  second  cheek ;  they  found  a  pattern  in  Jael's  treatment 
of  Sisera,  and  somehow  failed  to  pay  equal  attention  to  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  And,  moreover,  Scott  would  have 
said,  or  we  may  certainly  say  for  him,  that  their  views  of  history 
would  not  have  been  those  of  the  most  judicious  inquirers,  and  that 
they  had  very  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
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times  under  which  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  composed. 
Yet  as  evidently  they  were  profoundly  influenced  by  their 
studies  ;  the  Biblical  language  and  history  had  entered  into  their 
very  souls ;  and  the  narrative  which  they  revered,  the  Psalms 
which  became  their  battle-cry,  had  no  small  share  in  generating 
that  heroic  courage  under  torture  and  defeat  which  Scott,  with 
all  his  Cavalier  prejudices  and  all  his  abhorrence  of  Jacobinism, 
cannot  help  recognising,  as  a  chivalrous  antagonist,  amongst  the 
persecuted  Covenanters. 

Now,  making  all  due  corrections,  we  may,  I  think,  deduce 
from  this  instance  some  of  the  limitations  and  merits  of  untrained 
reading.  The  man  who  reads  '  without  note  or  comment,'  trusts 
to  his  own  unaided  sagacity,  and  makes  no  auxiliary  studies, 
has  undoubtedly  some  enormous  disadvantages.  He  will  be 
liable  to  error  if  he  reasons  upon  the  books  he  loves  as  his- 
torical documents ;  for,  of  course,  it  is  essential  in  that  view  to 
know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  time  and  conditions  of  author- 
ship. He  will  be  liable  to  blunder  if  he  speaks  as  a  critic ;  he 
may  cite  as  proofs  of  original  genius  what  is  manifestly  borrowed, 
and  entirely  misconceive  the  true  relations  of  his  favourite  books 
to  other  literature.  Lamb,  who  read  the  English  drama  as  a 
lover,  who  entered  into  its  spirit  as  no  one  has  done,  and  inter- 
prets it  with  unrivalled  felicity,  only  illustrated  his  own  want  of 
knowledge  when  he  ventured  upon  asserting  the  superiority  of 
Marlowe's  *  Dr.  Faustus '  to  Goethe's  '  Faust.'  The  simple  reader, 
again,  who  reads  like  Lamb,  is  specially  likely  to  read  into  books 
where  he  should  read  out  of  them  ;  to  attribute  to  the  authors  his 
own  thoughts,  and  to  find  edification  like  the  proverbial  old  lady  in 
the  blessed  word  'Mesopotamia' — to  confound  between  an  author's 
meaning  and  the  thoughts  which  he  accidentally  suggests.  To  be 
fair,  we  should  perhaps  add  that  the  most  ignorant  of  critics  can 
hardly  excel  some  philosophical  commentators  in  this  respect — Ger- 
man critics  of  Shakespeare,  for  example.  But  for  mere  literary  pur- 
poses this  failing  is  of  less  importance  than  the  opposite  error — the 
error  of  leaving  out  instead  of  adding ;  the  ignorant  reader  not 
only  misses  special  allusions  to  facts  or  to  previous  writers,  but  fre- 
quently a  writer's  whole  drift :  the  covert  satire  which  is  really 
the  vitalising  salt  of  an  epigram  ;  the  political  or  philosophical 
inference  which  is  suggested  instead  of  bluntly  stated ;  he  fails 
to  perceive  the  intensity  of  passion  which  burns  under  a  studiously 
compressed  manner,  or  the  sagacity  which  pierces  some  current 
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sophism  by  the  assertion  of  some  obvious  truth  now  looking  like 
a  commonplace ;  and  he  is  kept  at  a  distance  by  some  mannerism 
or  conventional  mode  of  speech  which  really  only  lies  on  the  sur- 
face. Shakespeare's  Ulysses  speaks  of  that  *  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,'  that 

All  with  one  consent  praise  newborn  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'erdusted. 

We  all  more  or  less  suffer  from  the  illusion  which  leads  us  to  value 
the  coinage,  not  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  the 
gloss  of  novelty  and  to  the  modernness  of  the  image  and  super- 
scription. It  is  the  common  error,  in  short,  which  makes  us 
prefer  the  last  volumes  from  the  circulating  library  to  Scott  or 
Fielding,  or  to  regard  the  last  leading  article  as  eclipsing  Junius 
or  even  the  '  Letters  on  a  Eegicide  Peace.'  It  is  right,  indeed, 
as  well  as  almost  inevitable,  that  we  should  be  more  interested 
by  our  contemporaries  than  by  writers  of  the  past;  but  it  is 
undesirable,  it  is  indeed  fatal  to  true  literary  appreciation,  that  we 
should  be  deluded  by  this  error  of  intellectual  perspective  into 
misconceiving  the  true  magnitude  of  the  fixed  stars  of  literature 
when  we  are  blinded  by  the  meteors  of  to-day.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  main  use  of  those  auxiliary  studies  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  Since  the  great  men  lose  some  influence  by  not  being 
our  contemporaries,  we  must  be  able  to  make  ourselves  their  con- 
temporaries ;  to  get  rid  of  this  common  illusion ;  to  overcome  an 
obstacle  which,  though  often  trifling  in  itself,  may  frequently 
generate  a  complete  incapacity  for  perceiving  the  true  relations  of 
things,  and  permanently  withhold  from  us  possessions  which,  when 
we  have  once  made  a  little  effort,  become  invaluable.  It  is  briefly 
the  function  of  such  study  to  rub  off  the  dust  which  makes  the 
gold  less  attractive  than  the  base  metal  gilt. 

In  this  sense,  the  use  of  such  studies,  however  great,  is  yet 
negative.  They  remove  a  film  from  our  eyes,  but  cannot  of  them- 
selves give  us  eyesight.  The  reading  of  the  ignorant  man  has 
often  the  superlative  advantage,  that  it  is  a  reading  of  love. 
The  greatest  writers  show  their  power  in  nothing  more  than  this, 
that  they  put  so  much  inextinguishable  fire  into  their  work  that 
even  at  the  distance  of  centuries,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of 
unfamiliar  language  and  unintelligible  allusions,  and  half  unintelli- 
gible purpose,  the  glow  can  be  felt  beneath  the  drift  and  accumu- 
lation of  centuries  by  men  who  are  congenial  in  soul  though 
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unprepared  by  culture.  Keats  could  feel  the  charm  of  Homer 
through  the  translation  of  Chapman,  though  Chapman  had  been 
dead  for  two  centuries  and  Homer  belonged  to  an  almost  pre- 
historic world.  The  Psalms  of  David,  I  have  said,  stir  millions 
who  have  no  preparatory  knowledge  except  of  their  own  language. 
And  frequently  a  man  can  wrestle  and  struggle  into  a  perception 
of  the  essential  meaning  and  beauty  of  a  great  author  with 
surprisingly  little  training.  But,  as  a  rule,  such  a  feat  can  only  be 
achieved  by  men  of  abnormal  intelligence.  Judicious  training 
can  greatly  diminish  the  impediments  which  keep  at  bay  all  but 
the  keenest  intelligence,  and  help  to  complete  the  knowledge  and 
strengthen  the  perceptions  even  of  the  keenest.  Most  of  us  are 
absolutely  in  need  of  it,  and  every  one  may  be  helped  by  it.  Yet 
that  is  not  enough  unless  the  patient  can  also  minister  to  himself ; 
unless  he  has  that  intense  appetite  for  the  study  which  will  some- 
times overcome  all  apparent  obstacles,  though  it  will  be  the 
keener  when  the  obstacles  are  removed.  To  teach  so  as  to 
stimulate  that  appetite  and  not  to  quench  it  by  irrelevant  cram  is 
the  great  problem  for  the  teacher.  And  therefore  I  will  add 
one  corollary :  as  a  rule,  the  best  way  of  beginning  the  study  of 
literature  is  to  read  that  book  which  you  can  read  with  pleasure, 
or,  if  possible,  with  enthusiasm.  I  will  not  say — I  wish  I  could — 
that  there  are  no  mischievous  books.  But  (making  obvious 
deductions)  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  with  Gibbon  the  'tolerating 
maxim  of  the  elder  Pliny '  that  there  is  hardly  any  book  from 
which  you  cannot  derive  some  good.  I  am  convinced  that  no 
reading  is  good  which  is  not  in  some  degree  reading  with  an 
appetite.  I  am  almost  ready  to  in  vert  the  maxim,  and  to  say  that 
all  reading  with  an  appetite  is  necessarily  good. 

Some  distinguished  men  have  recently  been  amusing  themselves 
with  the  insoluble  problem,  "Which  are  the  best  hundred  books  ? 
I  say  insoluble,  because  to  my  mind  the  best  book  for  any  man  is 
that  in  which  he  takes  most  interest ;  and  as  men's  powers  and 
tastes  vary  indefinitely,  and  there  is  no  power  and  no  taste  which 
may  not  be  stimulated  by  reading,  so  the  suitability  of  books 
depends  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  reader.  One  man  prefers 
metaphysics  and  another  poetry ;  one  is  a  devourer  of  novels  and 
another  of  biography,  and  a  third  of  travels,  and  a  fourth  of  history, 
and  a  fifth  of  antiquarian  research,  and  a  sixth  of  theological 
controversy,  and  a  seventh  of  politics  ;  one  likes  the  classics  and 
another  Oriental  or  modern  English  literature  ;  one  is  an  enthu- 
siast for  Scott,  and  one  for  Coleridge,  and  a  third  for  Alexandre 
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Dumas,  and  so  forth.  Which  is  the  best  ?  That  depends  on  the 
man  ;  but  all  are  good,  and  whichever  rouses  his  mind  most,  and 
commands  his  sympathies  most  powerfully,  is  in  all  probability  the 
best  for  him.  Literature  represents  all  the  reasonings  and  feelings 
and  passions  of  civilised  men  in  all  ages.  As  Coleridge  says — 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  desires, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

We  may  apply  the  words  to  genius.  To  select  any  particular 
variety  as  best  for  all  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  every  man  ought 
to  be  a  priest  or  that  every  man  ought  to  be  a  soldier.  But  this 
I  may  say,  Take  hold  anywhere,  read  what  you  really  like  and  not 
what  some  one  tells  you  that  you  ought  to  like  ;  let  your  reading  be 
part  of  your  lives.  It  may  have  a  bearing  upon  your  true  interests 
and  the  function  which  you  are  to  discharge  in  the  world  ;  or  it 
may  be  a  relief  to  the  occupations  in  which  you  are  immersed. 
Even  if  it  be  a  mere  recreation,  let  it  be  such  a  recreation  as 
may  be  subservient  to  your  highest  development — a  rule  which  is 
of  course  applicable  to  every  employment,  from  preaching  to 
playing  football.  But,  in  any  case,  remember  that  reading  worthy 
of  the  name  is  not  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  dates  and  facts,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  correct  critical  labels,  but  an  occupation  which  to 
be  pursued  to  any  purpose  must  be  pursued  with  zeal — must  become, 
if  it  should  not  begin  by  being,  a  real  and  keen  enjoyment,  and 
which  should  end  by  becoming  not  a  mere  luxury  but  a  necessity 
of  life.  If  there  should  be  some  people  who  find,  after  all,  that 
reading  any  thing  is  a  bore,  I  shall  simply  point  out  to  them  that  there 
are  many  occupations  besides  reading,  and  some  of  them  quite  as  use- 
ful. You  may  study  science  and  art,  or  be  active  philanthropists, 
though  you  never  read  anything  more  nearly  approaching  literature 
than  Euclid  or  the  reports  of  the  association  for  the  benefit  of 
distressed  washerwomen.  Literature  should  be  content  with  its 
genuine  worshippers,  and  not  stoop  to  enlist  the  services  of  mere 
hypocrites.  But  I  am  equally  certain  that  most  of  us  can  find 
something  to  read,  something  the  reading  of  which  can  become  a 
ruling  passion,  something,  too,  which  will  please  our  intellects, 
give  keenness  to  our  perceptions  and  strength  to  our  sympathies, 
something  which  will  make  us  better  specimens  of  the  human 
race,  and  more  fitted  to  discharge  any  of  the  duties  which  lie 
before  us.  And  if  fully  to  qualify  ourselves  requires  a  struggle, 
it  is  a  struggle  which  will  bring  an  ample  reward. 
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THE  autumn  of  1809 — and  the  loyal  subjects  of  His  Most  Sacred 
Majesty  George  the  Third  were  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
Jubilee-mad.  It  had  required  a  vast  amount  of  eloquence  and 
persuasion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  work  up  the  national  spirit  to 
the  required  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  but,  this  once  accomplished,  our 
grandfathers  held  to  their  purpose  with  a  tenacity  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  did  them  infinite  credit.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
political  and  social  outlook  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  at  its 
gloomiest  at  the  very  time  when  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  general  rejoicings ;  and  the  man  who  could  persuade  himself 
that  he  meant  what  he  said  when  he  joined  in  the  great  thanks- 
giving services  for  'peace  and  plenty,'  must  have  been  a  very 
enviable  individual.  That  the  long-drawn-out  Napoleonic  wars 
were  becoming  a  sore  drag  both  upon  the  hearts  and  the  purses 
of  those  at  home  ;  that  the  depression  in  trade,  though  temporary, 
was  great ;  that  the  Portland  Ministry  had  quarrelled  and  had 
sent  in  their  resignation,  after  the  failure  at  Walcheren  had 
cost  the  lives  of  some  twenty  thousand  of  our  soldiers,  these 
were  amongst  the  many  thoughts  which  were  stirring  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  autumn  ;  and  a  certain  Mr.  Waithman 
expressed  pretty  accurately  the  feelings  of  many  thinking  men 
when  he  declared  that  to  waste  money  in  bonfires,  when  the 
people  were  at  their  wits'-end  to  pay  their  taxes,  was  opposed  to 
his  own  notions  of  common  sense.  This  was  at  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  which  was  held  on  September  15  to  consider 
the  all-important  question  of  the  celebration.  If  they  merely 
wanted  to  forward  the  King  an  address,  well  and  good;  if  the 
Lord  Mayor  chose  to  invite  the  Corporation  to  turtle  and  venison, 
he  for  one  would  accept  a  seat  at  table;  but  to  ask  an  im- 
poverished nation  to  spend  more  money  was,  in  his  opinion, 
ridiculous.  The  suggestion,  he  added,  could  only  have  been 
made  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  the  ministers. 

This  worthy  obstructionist  was  calmed  down  at  last,  and, 
through  him,  the  bulk  of  the  people,  by  hearing  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  how  the  great  day  was  to  be  kept.  It  was  to  be  no  ques- 
tion of  giving ;  it  was  all  to  be  getting.  This  of  course  put  a 
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different  aspect  on  affairs.  Every  one  suddenly  remembered  what 
a  bluff,  soft-hearted,  hard-headed  old  Englishman  had  been  reign- 
ing over  them  for  forty-nine  long  years.  They  told  each  other  long- 
winded  yarns  of  how  he  had  trotted  (in  a  very  unkingly  but  very 
lovable  fashion)  in  and  out  of  every  cottage  round  Windsor  or 
Kew,  and  how  he  gave  to  one  old  biddy  '  five  guineas  to  buy  a 
jack,'  and  to  another  substantial  help  towards  her  boy's  schooling, 
and  so  on.  Old  men  who  could  relate,  or  invent,  anecdotes  of  the 
monarch's  young  days  were  in  high  requisition,  and  their  tales 
fell  on  delighted  ears.  That  with  all  his  bigotry  and  with  all  his 
ignorance  he  had  tried  to  do  his  duty  in  a  brave  uncompromising 
fashion,  went  for  very  little  by  the  side  of  his  own  personal  acts  of 
kindness ;  and,  once  assured  that  the  Jubilee  meant  no  more 
than  that  the  fatherly  old  king  was  arranging  a  universal  holiday, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  zest  and  the  enthusiasm  spread 
like  wildfire.  Even  the  news  that  no  single  member  of  the  royal 
family  would  be  in  town  upon  the  great  day  could  not  damp  the 
eagerness  of  the  Londoners.  It  seemed  to  be  pretty  generally 
understood  that  it  was  more  natural  for  the  homely,  popular  king 
to  spend  it  at  Windsor,  where  every  petty  tradesman  or  chubby 
Eton  boy  was  almost  a  personal  friend,  than  in  the  capital,  and 
no  dissatisfaction  was  shown. 

The  morning  of  October  25  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and 
before  even  early  risers  had  left  their  beds,  London  was  roused  by 
the  joy-bells  pealing  madly  from  every  church-tower  and  steeple. 
Every  one  was  early  a-foot,  dressed  as  befitted  so  festive  an  occa- 
sion, and  in  recalling  the  scene  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
crowd  of  nearly  eighty  years  ago  was  better  worth  surveying  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  than  is  one  of  to-day,  while  the  many 
flags  and  banners  which  were  being  hung  from  every  house  gave 
a  holiday  appearance  to  the  whole.  All  business  was  suspended 
by  mutual  consent,  and  every  doorway  and  window  was  gay  with 
ladies  and  children,  brave  in  holiday  attire,  and  wearing,  for  the 
most  part,  ribbons  of  garter  blue,  to  which  were  attached  the 
medals  which  had  been  struck  for  the  occasion.  The  sovereign's 
head  was  represented  in  profile,  and  was  declared  to  be  an  excel- 
lent likeness,  while  the  obverse  of  the  coin  bore  suitable  legends 
and  inscriptions. 

The  centre  of  attraction  was  now  the  Guildhall,  where  the 
Lord  Mayor,  gorgeous  to  behold  in  his  state  coach  drawn  by  six 
prancing  and  beribboned  greys,  was  joined  by  the  members  of  the 
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Corporation,  and  thence  proceeded  in  solemn  state  to  St.  Paul's. 
The  procession  was  swelled  by  several  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  various  city  companies,  and,  with  bands  playing  and  banners 
waving,  it  was  altogether  a  goodly  show  for  the  patient  and 
delighted  mob.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  crowded,  and  every  member 
of  that  crowd — from  the  sweet-voiced  charity-children  to  the 
gruffest-toned  verger — joining  in  the  glorious  National  Anthem, 
must  have  been  a  thing  to  remember ;  and  so  too,  though  in 
another  way,  must  have  been  the  sudden  desertion  of  the  streets, 
as  every  place  of  worship — Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish, 
and  Nonconformist — was  suddenly  carried  by  storm.  Volunteers 
attended  en  masse,  and,  service  once  over,  they  made  their  way 
to  Hyde  Park,  where  they  held  a  grand  review,  and  fired  countless 
feux  dejoie. 

Meanwhile,  a  universal  feasting  was  in  active  preparation. 
George  the  Third's  Jubilee  was  altogether  very  typical  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  held.  With  one  exception,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not 
consider  that  to  eat  a  good  dinner  was  the  acme  of  human  bliss, 
and  to  bestow  one  the  highest  form  of  Christian  charity.  One 
person  was,  indeed,  so  eccentric  as  to  hint  that  the  building  of 
some  almshouses  would  be  a  good  way  of  commemorating  the 
anniversary,  but  nothing  came  of  the  idea.  As  to  imperial  insti- 
tutes, clergy  houses,  cottage  hospitals,  and  the  like,  nothing  half 
so  unsatisfactory  was  even  suggested.  To  prove  a  nation's  joy  by 
eating  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  and  drinking  quarts  of  beer 
was  pre-eminently  British,  and,  therefore,  to  do  anything  else 
would  have  been  flat  heresy  and  disloyalty.  So  it  comes  to  pass 
that  in  reading  the  records  of  this  most  auspicious  twenty-fifth  of 
October,  one's  mental  horizon  becomes  darkened  with  myriads  of 
plum  puddings,  and  rejoicings  under  the  third  George  take  the 
form  of  one  long  perpetual  dinner  list.  In  every  town  and  hamlet 
throughout  England  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  and  the  dinner  was 
the  one  event  of  the  day,  Dunstable  boasting  itself  the  most 
loyal  because  at  the  town  hall  the  diners  sat  down  to  table  nearly 
a  thousand  strong.  In  all  British  ports  our  sailors  managed 
enough  rum  to  float  a  man-o'-war ;  while  in  London  itself  some 
notion  of  the  singleness  of  idea,  as  far  as  enjoyment  went,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  governor  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  ordered  plum  pudding  and 
porter  to  every  patient  there ! 
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The  one  exception  amidst  all  this  wasted  money  to  which 
notice  has  already  been  drawn,  was  in  the  case  of  the  poor  debtors. 
Those  unfortunate  men  were  certainly  given  cause  to  bless  the 
Jubilee,  for  not  only  all  debtors  to  the  Crown  were  released,  but 
the  King  headed  a  subscription  for  the  remainder  with  4,000£.,  and 
his  example  was  loyally  followed  by  all  classes  of  men,  amongst 
the  larger  sums  being  5001.  from  the  Quakers  and  1 ,0001.  from 
the  Corporation.  All  deserters  from  fleet  and  army  were  granted 
a  free  pardon ;  those  confined  for  military  offences  were  released  ; 
officers  of  both  services  received  general  brevet  promotion ;  and 
all  prisoners  of  war  on  parole  were  sent  back  to  their  own  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  those  poor  wretches  who  happened  to  be 
French.  This  was  as  a  matter  of  course  at  a  time  when  the 
requirements  of  pastors  and  masters  were  fully  satisfied  by  Pater- 
familias taking  young  Hopeful  on  his  knee,  and  repeating  the 
accepted  formula :  *  Be  a  good  boy.  Say  your  prayers,  love  your 
mother,  and  hate  the  French.'  It  would  indeed  have  been  almost 
an  insult  to  the  unbounded  patriotism  which  was  then  rampant  to 
have  helped  any  poor  '  Mounseer,'  and  amongst  these  otherwise 
very  general  rejoicings  I  can  find  but  a  single  instance.  Messrs. 
Burridge,  of  Portsmouth,  gave  three-pence  each  to  the  Frenchmen 
who  were  on  board  the  prison-ships  which  were  quartered  there, 
1  in  consequence,'  as  they  said, '  of  the  humanity  shown  by  Marshal 
Mortier  to  the  British  sick  and  wounded  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera.'  Let  us  hope  that  the  kindly  Mortier,  who  was  then 
leading  his  victorious  armies  against  the  Spaniards,  heard  of  the 
outcome  of  his  good  deeds,  and  rejoiced  that  his  old  soldiers  had 
not  been  left  entirely  out  in  the  cold. 

Nightfall  in  London  brought  the  revellers  into  the  streets, 
which  were  lighted  with  thousands  of  little  coloured  lamps,  while 
every  coffee-house,  public  office,  and  building  of  any  note,  besides 
many  private  houses,  were  literally  one  blaze  of  light.  Trans- 
parencies, showing  the  King  under  every  guise,  were  exceedingly 
popular,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  merry,  jostling  sight- 
seers who  waited  until  the  lights  were  extinguished  before  walking 
contentedly  home  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  deepened  sense  of  the 
national  glory  to  balance  the  many  inevitable  headaches  of  the 
morrow. 

At  Windsor  the  day  was  passed  in  the  humdrum,  staid  style 
which  one  would  have  expected  under  Farmer  George.  A  whole 
ox  was  roasted,  and  the  Queen,  with  four  dandified  sons  and  one 
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rosy-cheeked  daughter,  went  to  inspect  and  taste  this  delicacy. 
The  cooks  wore  new  blue  suits  and  white  silk  stockings,  which 
appear  to  have  created  an  immense  excitement  amongst  the  good 
people  of  Windsor.  They  cheered  her  majesty,  the  silk  stockings, 
the  bowing  princes,  and  the  roasting  ox,  and  every  one  was 
exceedingly  jubilant.  The  one  touching  incident  in  this  somewhat 
prosaic  picture  is  the  absence  of  the  good  old  king  himself.  It 
was  only  a  year,  remember,  before  his  insanity  was  again  openly 
declared,  and  the  courageous  little  queen  had  probably  good 
reasons  of  her  own  for  keeping  him  not  only  from  the  Metropolis, 
but  also  as  far  as  she  could  from  the  Windsor  gossips  upon  such 
an  exciting  day  as  that  of  the  Jubilee.  He  was  visible  at  chapel, 
and  again  when  they  fired  a  feu  dejoie  in  the  Long  Walk  and  he 
rode  past  the  men  and  responded  silently  to  their  salute,  but  this 
was  all.  Even  at  the  grand  fete  which  Queen  Charlotte  gave  at 
Frogmore,  where  for  once  the  etiquette-loving  woman  laid  aside 
her  notions  of  what  was  permissible,  and  invited  not  only  the 
nobility  but  the  tradesmen  and  their  wives ;  and  where  for  once, 
too,  her  sons  merged  their  horror  of  the  slowness  of  the  Court  in 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  novelty, — even  at  Frogmore  the  King  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  This  unexplained  absence  is  the  one 
touch  which  redeems  the  whole  useless  and  resultless  pageant ;  and 
the  thought  of  the  old  man  wandering  alone  through  the  rooms 
of  his  palace  holds  more  poetry  than  any  or  every  grandiloquent 
verse  which  was  written  for  the  occasion,  and  echoed  across  the 
dinner-tables  of  enthusiastic  and  toast-loving  subjects. 

One  thing  there  was,  and  only  one,  to  sustain  the  character 
of  the  much  vaunted  '  good  old  times.'  Ireland  not  only  joined 
in  the  Jubilee,  but  found  three  days  instead  of  one  barely  suffi- 
cient to  express  her  overflowing  devotion  to  the  powers  that  were. 
Universal  thanksgiving ;  reviews ;  public  dinners,  public  fireworks, 
public  balls  ;  everyone  asked  everywhere,  everyone — high  and 
low — responding  eagerly ;  the  King's  health  drunk  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  all  local  magnates  cheered  to  the  echo.  And  following 
on  all  these  good  things,  a  certain  magisterial  notice  which  ought 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  history :  '  not  a  single  individual  was 
charged  on  the  watch.'  One  reads  of  such  things  with  envious 
eyes,  and  the  men  of  the  Georgian  Jubilee, — these  Englishmen 
who  drank  and  swore,  who  held  *  foreigners  '  and '  Popery '  in  equal 
detestation,  and  whose  notions  of  a  fifty-years  celebration  could 
rise  no  higher  than  freeing  their  poorer  brethren  from  debt  and 
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giving  themselves  and  their  children  an  extra  good  dinner, — they 
rise  considerably  in  our  estimation.  In  spite  of  their  narrowness 
and  ignorance  they  had  brains  enough  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  fellow  subjects  in  good  order,  and  sense  enough  to  prefer 
fighting  a  mutual  foe  to  quarrelling  amongst  each  other.  The 
obstinacy,  the  pig-headedness  of  these  grandfathers  of  ours  is 
almost  proverbial,  but  much  as  we  may  pride  ourselves  on  the 
different  and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  we  are  proposing  to  keep 
our  own  Victorian  Jubilee,  this  sore  question  of  Irish  loyalty  should 
not  be  let  slip.  For  it  was  this  '  obstinacy  '  which  kept  Ireland, 
this  '  pig-headedness  '  that  saved  the  England  of  eighty  years  ago 
from  the  (then)  un-English  sin  of  vacillation ;  and  if  we  would 
honestly  seek  the  primal  cause  of  our  present  trouble,  we  should 
find  that  in  ridding  ourselves  of  this,  possibly,  undesirable  quality, 
it  has  only  been  to  cultivate  a  process  of  thought  which  these 
ancestors  of  ours  so  wisely  abhorred. 

Thackeray  closes  his  history  of  the  Georges  with  an  allusion 
to  the  Queen  we  all  love  so  dearly,  and  as  it  was  her  Jubilee  which 
suggested  this  chit-chat  on  that  of  George  the  Third,  I  cannot 
perhaps  conclude  better  than  by  echoing  the  great  writer's  words  : 
4  The  heart  of  Britain  still  beats  kindly  for  George  III., — not 
because  he  was  wise  and  just,  but  because  he  was  pure  in  life, 
honest  in  intent,  and  because  according  to  his  lights  he  worshipped 
heaven.  I  think  we  acknowledge  in  the  inheritrix  of  his  sceptre 
a  wiser  rule  and  a  life  as  honourable  and  pure  ;  and  I  am  sure  the 
future  painter  of  our  manners  will  pay  a  willing  allegiance  to  that 
good  life,  and  be  loyal  to  the  memory  of  that  unsullied  virtue.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SIR  ANDREW  BAGSHAW  was  certainly  not  a  strong  Judge,  but  lie 
was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Old  Mr.  Jones  (Jones  and  Bolton  of  the 
Fields)  always  told  his  articled  clerks,  *  If  Vice-Chancellor  Bag- 
shaw  is  on  the  Bench  when  you  are  in  practice,  always  take  your 
cases  before  him  :  if  he  gives  judgment  against  your  client,  he 
will  do  it  so  pleasantly  that  it  will  take  away  the  sting  of  defeat ; 
besides,  you  can  always  appeal  with  long  odds  that  you  will 
reverse  his  judgment.'  Of  course  this  cut  both  ways,  but  either 
way  it  was  good  for  the  profession.  Sir  Andrew's  Court  was  a 
school  of  professional  etiquette.  All  the  antique  courtesies  of  the 
Bar  flourished  there,  quite  a  Turveydrop  deportment  permeated 
the  atmosphere,  and  there  you  might  behold  in  all  their  glory 
those  picturesque  formalities  that  embellish  (and  somewhat  re- 
tard) justice.  When  country  cousins  came  up  to  London,  and 
wanted  to  see  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  were  always  taken  to 
Sir  Andrew's  Court — there  was  no  prettier  sight  in  all  Lincoln's 
Inn  than  Vice-Chancellor  Bagshaw  presiding  over  his  Court.  He 
was  a  beautiful  old  gentleman  of  sixty-five,  fresh-coloured,  and 
delightfully  clean  and  neat.  His  voice  was  so  sweet,  his  hands  so 
white,  and  his  smile  so  charming,  that  when  relays  of  the  country 
cousins  came  and  gazed  at  him,  they  always  ended  their  irrele- 
vant remarks  by  saying  he  was  the  dearest  old  Judge  they  had  ever 
seen.  Of  course  they  were  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  mace, 
and  Miss  Flite,  and  the  dungeons  where  impetuous  gentlemen 
were  locked  up  after  eloping  with  the  wards  in  Chancery  ;  but  Sir 
Andrew  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  in  himself. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Bar  did  not  share  this  enthusiasm, 
for  to  the  legal  mind  there  was  no  more  distressing  sight  than 
Sir  Andrew  vainly  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  say,  a  heavy 
right-of-way  case  complicated  with  nice  questions  of  manorial 
customs.  Clarkson,  Q.C.,  was  leader  in  that  Court,  and  he  would 
hitch  his  gown  round  him  and  with  lean  index  finger  begin 
driving  his  facts  well  into  Sir  Andrew's  head.  All  would  go  right 
for  the  first  few  hours :  Sir  Andrew  would  take  voluminous  notes 
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and  make  many  apposite  (and  always  very  courteous)  remarks ;  it 
was  generally  when  Counsel  began  to  cite  cases  that  confusion 
enwrapped  Sir  Andrew  as  with  a  cloak.  The  only  thing  that 
saved  him  from  utter  collapse  was  a  happy  knack  he  had  of  often 
dropping  on  the  one  vital  fact  in  a  case,  leaving  all  the  verbiage, 
and  sticking  to  his  one  fact  as  a  drowning  man  clings  to  his 
plank.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  admitted  by  the  entire  profes- 
sion that  you  might  pick  any  number  of  holes  in  his  law  but  you 
could  find  no  flaw  in  his  thoroughgoing  old-fashioned  notion  of 
justice.  His  were  the  instincts  of  a  chivalrous  English  gentleman  ; 
and  if  he  ever  did  strain  the  law  it  was  always  in  favour  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  If  he  could  squeeze  in  a  five-per-cent. 
investment  to  benefit  a  poor  widow,  he  would  assuredly  do  it, 
even  though  the  will  only  sanctioned  the  three-per-cents. 

Then  Sir  Andrew  had  a  whole  galaxy  of  lovely  wards  in 
Chancery,  and  that  was  a  department  of  his  office  that  he  par- 
ticularly enjoyed.  Many  a  cosy  interview  did  he  have  with  his 
wards  in  that  quiet  little  room  behind  the  Court.  Beavan  and  De 
Gex  and  all  their  calf-clad  brethren  witnessed  many  a  tender 
episode  and  heard  many  a  pretty  kittle  speech  that  was  never 
formally  reported. 

Sir  Andrew  was  a  widower  with  one  daughter,  an  extremely 
active  down-right  girl  of  twenty-two. 

Olivia  kept  his  house  in  order  and  managed  him  and  the 
entire  establishment  in  a  most  efficient  manner.     Whenever  Sir 
Andrew  came  home  unusually  frisky  and  beaming,  Olivia  would 
take  him  playfully  by  the  coat-collar  and  say,  interrogatively : 
*  Been  interviewing  wards  ?  ' 

'Well,  my  love,  I  had  an  appointment  with  the  two  Miss 
Dacres — you  remember  that  very  interesting  case,  Hopkins  v. 
Dacre  ? ' 

'  No,  father,  I  don't,  but  I  remember  them — nasty,  bold,  design- 
ing creatures.  Now  don't  you  go  asking  them  here  again.  The 
last  time  they  came  they  made  love  to  you,  under  my  very  nose ; 
and  that  Dorothy  will  be  of  age  directly.' 

Olivia  used  to  say  in  her  confidential  moments,  '  Papa  is  really 
too  silly  ;  he  is  so  kind  to  them  all,  and  makes  such  pretty 
speeches,  and  he  flatters  them,  and  they  flatter  him  till  all  their 
foolish  heads  get  turned.' 

Then  no  one  ever  ivould  know  what  she  had  gone  through 
with  widows.  When  her  cousin  Phoebe  came  up  from  Yorkshire, 
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she  said  she  should  like  to  go  and  see  her  uncle  in  Court,  if  she 
could  find  her  way  there. 

*  No  difficulty,  my   dear,'   replied    Olivia,  '  about   that.     All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  follow  the  first  widow  you  meet ;  she'll  take 
you  straight  there.    The  place  is  as  full  of  crape  as  Jay's  shop.' 

Sir  Andrew  sometimes  would  tease  his  girl  on  this  point  and 
say  that  the  present  method  of  taking  evidence  was  extremely 
cumbersome,  and  that  he  strongly  advocated  viva  voce  examina- 
tion in  Court.  Then  Olivia  would  reply  vigorously : 

*  Never,  I  hope,  as  long  as  you  remain  on  the  Bench.  I  looked 
in  at  your  Court  the  other  day,  and  there  was  that  Mrs.  Hayward 
Cox,  seated  well  forward,  sniffing  picturesquely  whilst  old  Clark- 
son  was  reading  her  affidavit  setting  forth  her  wrongs.   If  that 
woman  got  in  the  witness-box,  not  a  man  in  Court  but  would  be 
wishing  himself  the  New  Testament.' 

'  Ah,  my  love,'  says  Sir  Andrew  blandly,  '  a  deeply  interesting 
case.' 

'  Fiddlestick ! '  rejoins  Olivia.  *  To  my  certain  knowledge 
you've  all  been  playing  about  with  that  case  for  three  years.  Why 
on  earth  can't  you  give  judgment  and  get  rid  of  the  woman  ?  / 
would.' 

Olivia  possessed  none  of  her  father's  charming  suavity  of 
manner,  and  always  prided  herself  on  going  straight  to  the  point. 

Of  course  Sir  Andrew  and  his  daughter  went  out  a  great  deal 
into  society ;  for  next  to  the  delight  of  meeting  a  popular  actor, 
society  loves  to  see  its  Judges,  in  simple  human  guise.  There  is 
a  deadly  fascination  in  meeting,  and  perhaps  politely  contradicting 
to  his  face,  a  being  who  next  week  may  strip  you  of  all  your 
possessions  and  have  you  cast  into  prison.  Society  pronounced 
Sir  Andrew  as  adorable  off  the  Bench  as  on  it ;  he  could  give  you 
the  cream  of  every  subject,  but  he  never  bored  you  with  pro- 
fundities. It  was  quite  beautiful  to  hear  him  giving  little  cour- 
teous summaries  of  the  newest  scientific  theories  about  primeval 
slime ;  or  his  views  on  the  very  latest  person  discovered  in  art  (I 
think  just  then  society  worshipped  Luini;  it  was  before  Botticelli 
reigned). 

One  day  Olivia  said,  *  Don't  forget,  father,  that  we  are  going 
to  dine  to-night  at  Mr.  Octavius  Gregory's.' 

Now  Mr.  Octavius  Gregory  was  the  great  specialist.  His 
department  was  gout ;  he  never  recognised  the  existence  of  any 
other  malady.  It  was  just  as  necessary  for  the  male  part  of 
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society  to  go  to  Mr.  Gregory  to  be  cured  of  their  gout  as  it  was 
for  their  wives  to  get  their  bonnets  at  Madame  Antoinette's.  Of 
course,  being  a  specialist,  he  clave  to  brother  specialists  in  all  the 
other  sciences.  At  his  house  you  would  be  sure  to  meet  the 
specialist  artist,  who  paints  mist  and  nothing  else,  abhorring 
everything  definite.  There,  too,  was  worshipped  the  specialist 
musician,  who  played  Chopin,  and  Chopin  only.  If  you  ventured 
to  hint  at  the  grandeur  of  Beethoven  or  the  melody  of  Mozart,  he 
would  raise  his  intellectual  eyebrows  and  say  *  Yes  ? '  (Given 
the  proper  inflection,  and  I  know  nothing  more  crushing  than 
your  interrogative  *  yes.')  At  Mr.  Octavius  Gregory's  house  you 
would  never  meet  a  man  who  was  good  all  round. 

Olivia  was  anxious  to  go  to  this  party  chiefly  because  a  certain 
friend  of  hers,  one  Charlie  Armstrong,  was  going  too. 

Olivia  had  one  weak  point  in  her  heart,  and  Charlie  occupied 
it.  He  was  a  rapidly  rising  young  barrister,  and  was  very  often 
at  Sir  Andrew's.  One  day  Olivia  said  suddenly : 

*  Now  look  here,  father,  don't  you  go  asking  Charlie  Arm- 
strong here  any  more,  because  if  you  do  I  shall  marry  him.' 

4  "Well,  my  dear,  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow ;  but  has  he  asked 
you  ?  ' 

'  Dear  me,  no ;  but  I  don't  like  complications  and  misunder- 
standings and  muddles;  I  have  enough  of  them  with  you  and 
your  tiresome  wards  and  widows.  I  shall  just  say  to  Charlie, 
"  You've  been  coming  here  three  times  a  week  for  months  past : 
if  you  come  after  me,  say  so ;  if  you  come  after  my  father  and 
his  influence,  say  so  " — that,  you  see,  will  put  matters  straight.' 

The  Vice-Chancellor  laughed.  *  My  dear  girl,  all  I  can  say  is, 
if  any  ward  of  mine  conducted  herself  in  that  manner,  I  should 
commit  her  to  prison  indefinitely.' 

That  very  day  Olivia  carried  out  her  plan.  The  brilliant 
earnest  young  barrister,  who  could  face  with  perfect  coolness  a 
whole  bench  of  Judges,  often  felt  nervous  and  abashed  before  the 
girl  he  loved  ;  but  when  she  gave  him  the  opening  he  rushed 
at  it. 

'  Now  that  matter  is  settled,'  said  Olivia,  emerging  from  her 
first  embrace,  *  and  when  I'm  ready  'to  be  married  I'll  let  you 
know.' 

Sir  Andrew  and  his  daughter  found  themselves  at  eight  o'clock 
that  evening  at  Mr.  Octavius  Gregory's,  in  Harley  Street.  All  the 
guests  were  gathered  in  the  drawing-room,  enduring  that  dreadful 
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preliminary  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  the  guests  except  one  ;  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  grew  into  half  an  hour,  and  Mrs.  Gregory 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness. 

'  It  is  no  use,  my  dear,'  whispered  her  husband,  '  we  cannot 
possibly  sit  down  till  Mrs.  Dairy mple  arrives.' 

Luckily,  just  when  Mrs.  Gregory  had  settled  in  her  mind  that 
the  dinner  would  be  a  mere  wreck,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  announced. 
Olivia  turned  with  some  curiosity,  and  saw  a  very  beautiful  and 
quite  self-possessed  lady  sail  into  the  room.  She  was  small  and 
slight  of  figure,  with  dark  soft  eyes  and  a  clear  pale  complexion  ; 
one  might  have  guessed  her  at  about  twenty-four.  Olivia  saw 
at  a  glance  that  she  was  the  loveliest  woman  in  the  room.  No 
one  could  question  her  perfect  distinction  of  manner,  nor  the  ex- 
quisite taste  of  her  dress  ;  but  with  all  this,  she  was  a  widow !  Her 
dress  settled  that  point  apart  from  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
chaperon.  From  head  to  foot  she  was  a  sweeping  mass  of  crape 
and  mourning  silk,  the  envious  black  circled  up  round  the  lovely 
little  throat,  and  closed  tightly  round  the  white  wrists — nothing 
but  the  flash  and  glitter  of  some  diamonds  in  her  hair  broke  the 
inky  blackness  of  her  toilette.  She  made  her  apologies  to  her 
hostess  with  perfect  grace,  and  Olivia  noticed  that  to  her  other 
charms  she  added  that  of  a  very  melodious  voice. 

The  widow  was  allotted  to  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  party  were 
soon  seated  at  the  table.  Now  the  Vice-Chancellor  did  not  care 
to  talk  much  at  dinner.  He  ate,  as  he  did  most  things,  with  grace 
aud  precision,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  if  you  have  to  sus- 
tain much  conversation  ;  besides,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  u 
hundred,  Sir  Andrew  found  his  neighbour's  remarks  of  far  less 
intrinsic  interest  than  clear  soup  or  devilled  oysters.  Dinner,  he 
maintained,  is  the  time  to  eat,  the  drawing-room  hearthrug,  with 
a  select  circle  of  adoring  listeners,  is  the  place  to  talk ;  but  on 
this  occasion  he  flung  all  these  salutary  doctrines  to  the  winds, 
for  although  Mrs.  Dalrymple  did  not  talk  much  herself,  she 
beguiled  the  Vice-Chancellor  into  a  flow  of  conversation.  What 
she  did  say  was  exceedingly  apt  and  interesting ;  and  then  she  lis- 
tened so  admirably  !  so  evidently  gave  her  whole  mind  to  all  Sir 
Andrew  was  saying,  listening,  too,  with  those  melting  eyes  of 
hers  fixed  on  his.  Under  these  exceptional  circumstances  he  felt 
he  was  justified  in  neglecting  his  dinner,  and  he  found  himself 
talking  well  and  vividly,  feeling  all  the  while  quite  pleased  with 
himself.  From  the  other  end  of  the  table  Olivia  kept  a  watchful 
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eye  upon  her  father,  and  when  she  saw  him  actually  send  away 
one  of  his  favourite  entries  untouched  she  thought  matters  were 
getting  serious.  Charlie  sat  next  to  her,  and  caught  her  glance 
wandering  once  or  twice  towards  her  father,  and  rightly  inter- 
preted its  meaning.  Turning  to  her,  he  said  mischievously : 
'M'lud  seems  interested.' 

*  She's  flattering  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.    I  can't  see  her 
face,  but  there's  an  insidious  twist  in  the  back  of  her  neck  that 
means  mischief.' 

Just  then  her  father's  face  kindled  with  delight  and  interest, 
and  the  widow  bent  her  dainty  head  still  lower,  her  whole  attitude 
expressing  profound  interest. 

'  And  who  may  she  be  ? '  asked  Olivia,  cracking  a  filbert 
viciously. 

*  One   of  the   prettiest,   newest,   and   richest  widows  in  all 
London.' 

*  Her  face,  her  crape,  and  her  diamonds  tell  me  that  much.' 

'  Ah,  but  I  can  tell  you  much  more,  for  she  happens  to  come 
from  my  own  county.' 

*  Oh !  comes  from  Cumberland,  does  she  ?  Why  can't  she  keep 
there  ?  ' 

4  Her  husband  was  a  rich  banker — awfully  rich.  He  was  seventy 
and  she  was  twenty-two.' 

'Ah,  she  looks  like  that,'  says  Olivia;  'just  one  of  those 
women  who,  you  may  say,  are  born  widows.' 

4  Nobody  ever  thought  he  would  marry  again.  His  first  wife 
had  been  dead  ten  years ;  then  she ' — with  a  nod  towards  Mrs. 
Dalrymple — '  then  she  came  as  governess  to  his  only  daughter ; 
the  child  died,  and  you  can  guess  the  rest.' 

'  How  long  did  he  live  after  making  such  a  fool  of  himself  ?  ' 

*  Only  three  years  ;  then  he  left  her  with  a  little  boy  and  a  big 
fortune.' 

*  No  man  has  any  right  to  die  and  launch  a  woman  like  that 
on  a  defenceless  world.' 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Dalrymple  crossed  the  room,  and,  sitting 
down  by  Olivia's  side,  said  : 

'  Miss  Bagshaw,  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  formal  introduction  ;  Sir 
Andrew  told  me  you  were  his  daughter.' 

Her  voice  was  so  soft,  and  there  was  such  a  wistful  look  in  her 
eyes,  that  Olivia  relented  a  little,  and  felt  almost  friendly  towards 
her. 
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'  How  proud  you  must  be  of  him  ! '  went  on  the  flute-like  voice  ; 
'  how  wise  and  courteous  he  is,  and  how  handsome !  ' 

Olivia  felt  less  friendly ;  she  thought  this  openly  expressed 
admiration  must  not  be  encouraged. 

'  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  You  know  it 
is  the  business  of  a  Judge  to  look  wise ;  but  I  think  he  is  nice- 
looking  for  an  old  gentleman.' 

At  this  moment  the  Vice-Chancellor  entered  with  the  other 
gentlemen.  His  eyes  swept  round  the  room,  and  he  smiled  when 
he  saw  Mrs.  Dalrymple  and  Olivia  talking  together.  He  joined 
them  at  once. 

1 1  am  so  glad  to  see  you  friends  already.  May  I  say,  Mrs. 
Dalrymple,  that  I  could  not  wish  my  daughter  a  better  com- 
panion ? ' 

'  Rather  a  melancholy  one,  I  fear,'  she  answered,  with  a  grave 
smile;  then  she  made  room  for  Sir  Andrew,  and  he  sat  down 
between  the  ladies.  Olivia  determined  to  remain  there  .and 
keep  the  conversation  on  general  and  safe  topics,  but  she  very 
quickly  found  that  the  little  widow  and  her  father  had  already 
found  several  confidential  subjects  that  needed  discussing  in  a 
mysterious  lowered  voice,  and  into  which  she  could  not  intrude 
except  by  a  kind  of  conversational  brute  force.  By-and-by  Sir 
Andrew  turned  to  her  and  said  : 

*  Olivia,  my  love,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  has  asked  if  you  will  give  us 
a  little  music,  and  there  is  Mrs.  Gregory  signalling  to  you  across 
the  room.   Now  please  do  me  and  your  music  master  all  the  credit 
you  can.' 

Olivia  by  this  time  was  quite  out  of  tune  herself;  besides, 
there  was  the  Chopin  man  meandering  about  the  keyboard,  and 
fluttering  off  now  and  then  into  little  airy  melodies  ;  so  when  he 
ceased  and  Olivia  found  herself  in  his  place,  from  sheer  perversity 
she  played  a  tremendously  dry  and  rigid  fugue  by  Bach.  Charlie 
stood  by,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  liked  it. 

*  Don't  say  you  like  it,'  she  said,  '  because  I  shan't  believe  it.' 

'  It's  an  acquired  taste ;  perhaps  even  you  might  get  to  like 
the  style  of  "  Fearne  on  Contingent  Eernainders  "  in  time.' 

Olivia  drowned  his  answer  in  a  rush  of  notes,  and  launched 
herself  into  the  stormy  final  movement  of  the  '  Moonlight  Sonata.' 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

MRS.  DALRYMPLE  did  not  like  Cumberland,  and  within  three 
months  of  her  husband's  death  she  started  for  London.  Her  boy, 
Ulric,  was  two  years  old  ;  she  said  London  air  would  not  suit  him, 
and  she  left  him  in  charge  of  his  nurse  ;  she  closed  the  greater 
part  of  the  house,  dismissed  half  the  servants,  and  sold  off  all  the 
horses  except  those  that  she  took  up  to  town  with  her. 

She  rented  a  pretty  little  house  in  Park  Lane,  and  settled 
down  for  the  London  season.  Of  course,  as  so  recent  a  widow,  she 
had  to  restrict  her  gaieties  to  a  few  quiet  dinner-parties.  Society 
was  not  so  much  her  object  as  business,  legal  business  of  a  very 
serious  nature. 

All  that  Charlie  Armstrong  had  told  Olivia  was  perfectly  true. 
She  had  been  governess  to  old  Mr.  Dalrymple's  only  daughter, 
Catherine.  Within  a  year  of  her  arriving  at  Fairfax  Hall 
Catherine  died  of  consumption,  but  those  twelve  months  had  given 
the  lovely  young  governess  a  footing  in  the  household,  and  she 
had  become  essential  to  Mr.  Dalrymple.  The  day  after  her  pupil's 
funeral,  she  announced  to  the  old  Squire  that  of  course  she  must 
leave  at  once. 

'  Want  to  go  ?  '  said  he  in  blank  amazement,  trying  feebly  to 
realise  what  his  life  would  be  without  his  ever-watchful  com- 
panion. '  Why,  my  dear  Lucy,  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  go 
for,  and  what,  pray,  am  I  to  do  without  you  ?  ' 

Lucy  looked  very  beautiful  in  her  deep  mourning  ;  she  crossed 
to  where  Mr.  Dalrymple  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

i  Dear  Mr.  Dalrymple,  you  have  been  the  kindest  of  friends 
to  me,  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  go,  but  you  know  I  must.  An 
Tinprotected  girl  alone  in  the  house  of  a  widower  !  What  would 
society  say  ? ' 

*  Hang  society ! '  he  answered  testily,  fidgeting  in  his  chair. 

'  I  would  do  much  for  your  sake,  but  on  what  footing  could  I 
continue  to  stay  ? ' 

'  Oh,  find  some  footing  ;  stay  as  my  lady  housekeeper.' 

She  removed  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  answered,  {  That  is 
a  very  unworthy  suggestion,  Mr.  Dalrymple.' 

Now  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  two  old  maiden  sisters,  living  three 
miles  away,  at  a  place  called  Bramley  Moor — tremendous  old  ladies 
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of  great  energy  of  purpose  and  vigour  of  tongue.  His  thoughts 
flew  off  to  Bramley  Moor,  and  he  put  off  the  inevitable  as  long  as 
he  could. 

'  Now,  my  dear,  don't  be  offended.  Supposing  I  adopt  you : 
can't  you  take  the  place  of  poor  Catherine?  ' 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dalrymple,'  she  answered  coldly,  '  I  have  a 
father  already,  and  I  love  my  independence  too  well  to  occupy  so 
dubious  a  position.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  prefer  leaving 
to-morrow.' 

Then  Mr.  Dalrymple,  being  driven  up  into  a  corner,  accepted 
the  position,  and  said,  '  Oh,  hang  it  all,  Lucy,  stop  as  my  wife.' 

For  several  minutes  Lucy  was  overwhelmed  with  maidenly 
surprise  and  modesty ;  then  she  blushingly  accepted  the  rich  old 
Squire. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  had  no  idea  that  a  week  ago  pretty  Miss  Lucy 
had  taken  a  tour  through  the  reception-rooms  and  settled  in  her 
mind  the  various  alterations  in  the  furniture  and  decorations  she 
intended  making  when  she  was  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

Of  course  there  was  a  frightful  scene  with  the  old  ladies  of 
Bramley  Moor.  Mr.  Dalrymple  called  upon  his  sisters  and  told 
them  the  news  himself.  Barbara  opened  the  engagement  by 
questioning  his  sanity ;  then  she  took  the  threatened  family 
honour  under  her  exclusive  patronage,  and  felt  herself  com- 
pelled to  regard  him  as  a  felon,  a  reprobate,  and  a  social  out- 
cast ;  but  Letitia's  little  finger  was  heavier  than  Barbara's  loins, 
and  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  ultimately  swept  from  the  house 
by  a  torrent  of  invectives,  delivered  in  the  broadest  Cumberland 
dialect — for  the  old  ladies  always  lapsed  into  that  whenever  much 
moved.  But  Lucy  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  sisters.  She 
married  the  old  gentleman,  and,  what  was  more,  she  got  very 
substantial  settlements  out  of  him,  and,  to  crown  all,  she  put  the 
coping-stone  to  her  success  by  presenting  the  Squire  with  a  son 
and  heir  within  twelve  months  of  the  marriage.  He  died  whilst 
his  son  was  still  a  mere  baby,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  little 
widow,  when  the  will  was  read,  he  had  appointed  the  terrible 
Letitia  co-executrix  and  trustee  with  herself!  Under  her  settle- 
ments she  took  a  life  interest  in  a  sum  of  100,000^.  duly  invested 
in  excellent  securities.  That,  of  course,  Letitia  had  no  control  over, 
but  under  the  will  the  widow  also  took  an  immediate  legacy  of 
20,OOOZ. ;  then  came  provision  for  the  boy,  and  the  residue  of  the 
estate  went  to  the  two  sisters. 

24—2 
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The  will  was  duly  proved,  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality  being 
observed  by  the  widow  and  her  sister-in-law.  All  went  fairly  well 
until  the  solicitors  came  to  go  into  the  testator's  accounts ;  then 
they  found  a  number  of  cheques  drawn  by  the  testator  in  favour 
of  his  wife  for  various  sums,  making  in  all  just  5,0001.  All  these 
were  dated  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man was  in  an  exceedingly  weak  state  mentally  and  bodily. 
Letitia  put  her  foot  down,  and  demanded  an  account ;  the  widow 
put  hers  down,  and  refused  it.  She  would  give  a  general  expla- 
nation and  nothing  more.  These  cheques  were  gifts  from  her 
husband — some  few  were  gifts  to  charities  ;  beyond  this  she  would 
not  go.  Letitia  stood  to  her  guns.  She  made  a  special  pilgrimage 
to  her  late  brother's  lawyers,  at  Penrith,  and,  fortified  by  the  advice 
of  Messrs.  Taggart  and  Walker,  she  issued  her  ultimatum :  unless 
every  penny  of  that  5,0001.  was  accounted  for,  she  intended  to 
have  the  estate  administered  in  Chancery.  When  things  came  to 
this  pass,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  determined  to  go  to  town  and  consult 
her  own  solicitors,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Bolton,  to  whom  reference 
was  made  at  the  opening  of  this  little  history.  They  had  acted 
for  her  in  the  preparation  of  her  settlements,  and  knew  the  pre- 
sent position  of  matters. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Octavius  Gregory's,  there 
was  an  official -looking  envelope  amongst  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  morning 
letters.  She  opened  it  and  read  : 

Penrith,  1870. 

re  DALRYMPLE,  deceased. 

Madam, — No  satisfactory  explanation  having  been  given  by 
you  of  various  large  payments  made  to  you  by  your  late  husband 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  we  have  to-day  received 
instructions  from  our  client,  Miss  Letitia  Dalrymple  of  Bramley 
Moor  (your  co-executrix  under  deceased's  will)  to  file  a  bill  for 
the  administration  of  the  estate  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  As  your  interests  and  our  client's  are  somewhat 
conflicting,  you  will  probably  wish  to  be  represented  by  another 
Firm,  and  we  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  know  the  name  and 
address  of  your  legal  advisers,  who  will  accept  service  of  the 
necessary  legal  proceedings  on  your  behalf.  We  remain,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

TAGGART  AND'  WALKER. 
Mrs.  Dalrymple. 
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The  little  widow  folded  up  the  letter  and  went  on  with  her 
coffee  ;  she  had  long  since  settled  on  her  course  of  action,  and  the 
only  comment  she  made  was  to  say,  *  The  costs  will  come  out  of 
the  estate  in  any  event.' 

After  breakfast  she  wrote  to  the  Penrith  solicitors,  and  re- 
ferred them  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Bolton. 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  The  charities  were  a 
pure  fabrication :  every  penny  of  the  5,000£.  had  gone  into  the 
widow's  pocket.  But  it  did  not  stop  there.  She  had  enlivened  the 
monotony  of  her  Cumberland  existence  by  a  little  speculation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Just  then  there  was  a  rush  for  South 
American  Securities  (if  you  can  venture  to  use  such  a  word  in 
connection  with  South  America),  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  began  by 
dabbling  in  what  her  broker  called  *  Peru  Sixes.'  In  these  she 
did  remarkably  well ;  then  she  launched  out  into  bolder  flights. 
Her  husband  fell  rapidly  into  his  dotage,  and  whatever  she  put 
before  him  he  signed  ;  so,  with  the  instinct  of  a  feminine  gambler, 
she  plunged  wildly  into  Costa  Rica  and  its  coffee,  and  Honduras 
and  its  mahogany.  Both  the  stocks  went  to  a  premium,  and  her 
5,0001.  had  grown  into  8,OOOL  Then  our  little  widow  began  to 
lose  her  head  instead  of  realising  and  taking  her  profits;  on 
every  fall  she  bought  more,  and  so  tried  to  average  her  price. 
Then  she  lost  heavily.  Next  she  burnt  her  fingers  over  Spanish, 
and  when  her  husband  died  her  original  5,OOOZ.  had  dwindled 
to  3,000£.  and  was  invested  in  the  aforesaid  Spanish.  At  this 
time  this  stock  was  comparatively  worthless ;  but  an  old  friend 
of  hers,  wise  in  all  the  learning  of  Capel  Court,  told  her,  '  Put 
your  Spanish  Stock  in  a  box  and  sit  on  it,  in  ten  years  it  will  be 
worth  having.'  Adopting  this  figure  of  speech,  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
was  now  sitting  on  her  box,  and  had  determined  that  not  all  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  get  her  off  it  till  she  could 
make  her  market. 

That  day  she  took  a  walk  down  Chancery  Lane,  and  went  into 
the  first  law  bookseller's  shop  she  came  to. 

'  I  want  your  most  recent  and  authoritative  book  on  the  Law 
of  Executors.' 

*  Then,  madam,  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  Williams  on 
Executors,'  said  the  shopman,  handing  her  two  weighty  volumes. 
She  also  bought  a  popular  handbook,  thinking  it  well  to  begin 
her  legal  studies  by  easy  stages. 

That  evening  she  mastered  the  little  handbook,  and  made 
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copious  notes.  On  her  way  from  Chancery  Lane  she  called  at 
Bolton  and  Jones's,  made  an  appointment  to  see  them  the  next 
day,  and  left  a  copy  of  her  husband's  will. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Dalrymple  drove  down  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Old 
Mr.  Jones  received  her  in  his  private  room — a  vast  chamber  with 
a  huge  marble  mantelpiece,  a  panelled  ceiling,  and  a  general 
Johnsonian  air  about  it.  Mrs.  Dalrymple  gave  him  a  concise 
history  of  the  case,  winding  up  thus  : 

*  There  may  be  some  uncertainty  about  the  law  in  the  matter, 
but  on  one  point  there  is  no  uncertainty  whatever :  I  don't  intend 
to  set  off  the  gifts  against  the  legacy,  nor  will  I  refund  a  farthing 
of  the  money.' 

'  Well,  madam,  there  is  a  question  we  lawyers  call"ademption."  ' 
'  That  only  applies  to  those  standing  in  loco  parent  is,'  she 

answered  quickly.     *  It  is  impossible  to  argue  that  I  stood  in  the 

position  of  a  child  to  my  husband.' 

Mr.  Jones  took  off  his  glasses  and  rubbed  them  slowly.     '  "  A 

little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  ' 

*  Dangerous  enough,  Mr.  Jones,  with  presumption  ;  extremely 
useful  without  it.' 

'  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  there  was  no  doubt  that  your 
husband  knew  what  he  was  about  at  the  time  he  made  these  gifts. 
Was  he  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  ?  ' 

'  Well,  of  course,  they  will  swear  he  was  mad.  His  memory  was 
failing  him,  and  the  system  was  gradually  breaking  up ;  but  he 
was  as  sane  as  you  or  I.  Have  they  served  you  with  the  copy  of 
the  bill  yet  ?  ' 

*  No,  not  yet ;  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the  London  agents 
saying  it  should  be  sent  on  to-morrow,  and  adding  that  the  case 
would  be  attached  to  Vice-Chancellor  Bagshaw's  Court.' 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

Now  this  was  such  an  extremely  significant  *  ah '  that  the  old 
gentleman  looked  up  quickly  at  her,  and  sharply  asked  what  she 
knew  of  Vice-Chancellor  Bagshaw. 

'  I  know  what  everybody  knows — that  he  is  a  just  and  lenient 
Judge.  I  suppose  you  feel  pretty  sure  the  costs  will  come  out  of 
the  estate  ? ' 

'  Probably,  but  that  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judge.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  next  drove  to  her  broker's  in  Capel  Court. 

*  I  want  to  know  the  exact  present  value  of  the  3,000  Spanish 
Stock  I  now  hold.' 
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'  At  present,  madam,  there  is  absolutely  no  market  for  it ; 
practically  it  is  worthless.  Come  again  in  ten  years'  time,  and  we 
shall  probably  tell  you  a  different  tale.' 

'  Is  it  of  any  use  as  security  for  an  advance  ?  ' 

'  Of  none  whatever.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  settled  herself  on  that  box  more  firmly  than 
ever.  When  she  got  home  to  lunch  she  felt  she  had  done  a  good 
morning's  work,  and  had  earned  the  right  to  a  little  doze  in  the 
cool  shady  drawing-room.  Later  in  the  day  the  footman  brought 
her  two  cards,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Andrew  Bagshaw,  the 
other  that  of  Miss  Bagshaw.  She  smiled  as  she  read  one  and 
frowned  over  the  other. 

'  I  am  at  home,  John  ;   show  them  up.' 

*  Sir  Andrew  is  alone,  my  lady.' 

Then  the  last  trace  of  the  frown  vanished  altogether,  and  the 
sunniest  of  smiles  greeted  Sir  Andrew. 

e  How  kind  of  you  to  call !  Do  you  know,  I  have  never  received 
a  Vice-Chancellor  before  in  my  drawing-room.' 

Then  she  wheeled  forward  a  cozy  conversational-chair,  Sir 
Andrew  courteously  protesting ;  but  he  found  himself  established 
in  it,  and  this  prettiest  of  widows  handing  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

'  Olivia  intended  joining  me  at  the  Court  and  accompanying 
me  here,  but  she  failed  to  keep  her  appointment.  lam  really  not 
sorry,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  for  I  have  had  a  tiring  day,  and  it  is  so 
restful  to  be  here  alone  with  you.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  her  little  hands  clasped  tightly  in  her 
lap,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Sir  Andrew  with  a  sweet  simple 
look  of  admiration  and  awe  that  was  in  itself  the  subtlest  flattery. 
Sir  Andrew  felt  very  glad  he  had  called.  He  had  been  bothered 
and  flustered  over  an  intricate  foreclosure  suit.  Mr.  Clarkson  had 
been  exceedingly  dictatorial  and  unpleasant;  it  was  very  refresh- 
ing to  change  the  hot  stuffy  Court  for  this  cool  shady  drawing- 
room  ;  besides,  there  never  was  a  spark  of  awe  or  admiration  in 
Mr.  Clarkson's  eyes  when  he  looked  at  him. 

'  I  shall  return  your  visit  at  the  Court,  Sir  Andrew  ;  I  long  to 
see  what  it  is  like,  and  to  see  you  on  the  Bench.  I  wonder  if  you 
will  look  very  terrible  ! ' 

'  I  will  not  try  to ;  but  remember,  I  must  not  recognise  you  : 
there,  I  am  a  Judge ;  here,  I  am  your  friend.' 

Then  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  mood  changed ;  she  became  pathetic 
and  agitated. 
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'  It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  that,  dear  Sir  Andrew, 
I  ana  going  to  do  a  strange  thing.  I  am  so  lonely  and  helpless, 
and  my  heart  seems  drawn  to  you.  You  know  I  lost  my  dear 
husband  only  six  months  ago,  and  I  have  no  one  to  advise  me.' 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Dalrymple,'  he  answered,  taking  her  hand  between 
his  little  white  ones, '  pray  let  me  be  a  friend  to  you  in  something 
more  than  name  ;  at  all  times  you  may  count  on  my  sincerest 
interest  and  devotion.'     Here  he  pressed  her  hand. 

She  smiled  at  him  through  her  tears. 

'  I  am  drifting  into  sad  trouble,  but  I  try  to  be  brave.  One 
of  the  executors  of  my  dear  husband's  will  threatens  to  throw  me 
and  my  poor  baby  son  into  Chancery.  It  seems  so  dreadful.' 

*  This  is  very  serious,'  he  answered.    '  I  hope  you  are  in  good 
hands.     Perhaps  I  might  use  my  influence  to  arrange  an  arbitra- 
tion.' 

'  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  Letitia  is ;  she  would  take  the  very 
bed  from  under  me.'  Then,  in  a  pretty,  nai've  way,  she  gave  him 
an  outline  of  the  case,  always  dilating  on  her  youth  and  helpless- 
ness and  Letitia's  greed  and  ferocity.  Sir  Andrew  did  not  know 
that  behind  him  in  a  drawer  of  this  helpless  little  woman's  escri- 
toire were  the  two  volumes  of  Williams  on  Executors,  and  her 
careful  notes  of  the  points  at  issue,  with  a  neat  little  list  of  im- 
portant cases  which  she  intended  to  hunt  up  herself  when  next 
she  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Before  Sir  Andrew  left  Park  Lane  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
do  all  he  could  for  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  Of  course  she  carefully 
avoided  hinting  that  proceedings  had  begun,  far  less  that  the  case 
was  attached  to  his  Court. 

When  he  got  home  that  evening,  the  infatuated  old  gentle- 
man sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  very  gushing  and  high-flown  letter 
expressing  his  profound  sympathy,  interest,  and  admiration  ;  offer- 
ing her  every  possible  help  and  assistance ;  and  advising  her  as  to 
the  law  on  several  points. 

When  Mrs.  Dalrymple  read  this  letter  she  gave  utterance  to 
another  of  those  significant  *  ahs,'  and  unlocking  the  drawer  where 
reposed  Mr.  Williams's  eminent  work,  she  carefully  placed  the  letter 
with  her  other  papers. 

1  One  step  towards  judgment  for  the  defendant,'  she  said,  care- 
fully relocking  the  drawer. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CLEVER  and  decided  as  Olivia  was,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  Mrs.  Dalrymple  out  of  the  house;  she  dined  there,  took 
afternoon  tea  there,  and,  worse  still,  on  one  or  two  occasions  she 
dropped  in  unexpectedly  and  saw  Sir  Andrew  alone  in  his  study. 
After  one  of  these  mysterious  interviews  Olivia  settled  that  it  was 
time  to  speak.  That  evening,  as  she  handed  her  father  his  second 
cup  of  tea,  she  said  : 

'  Father,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Mrs.  Dalrymple.' 
'  What  about  her,  my  dear  ?  '     (The  ridiculous  old  gentleman 
blushed  like  a  girl.) 

*  Do  you  think  it  quite  wise  to  allow  her  to  acquire  such  a 
footing  here  ?     People  begin  to  talk.' 

'  And,  pray,  what  have  you  or  anybody  else  to  say  against 
her?' 

'  Only  that  her  past  history  warns  one  to  be  careful.  She  was 
governess  to  the  daughter  of  an  old  man  of  seventy,  and  she 
entrapped  him  into  marrying  her ;  she  leaves  her  home  and  her 
baby  boy  to  the  mercy  of  servants,  and  she  is  at  open  enmity  with 
her  husband's  family.' 

'  I  view  matters  differently.  She  made  herself  so  beloved  at 
Fairfax  Hall  that  the  Squire  honoured  himself  by  asking  her  to 
marry  him.  Her  boy  is  far  better  off  in  Cumberland  than  he 
would  be  in  Park  Lane  ;  and  you  have  necessarily  to  be  at  enmity 
with  those  who  try  to  rob  you.' 

'  Now,  father,  you  know  my  instincts  never  fail  me.  I  was 
right  last  year  about  Mrs.  O'Hagan,  that  dreadful  Irishwoman, 
and  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Brown.  They  were  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  I  consider  Mrs.  Dalrymple  far  worse — a  designing  underhand 
woman.' 

*  Olivia,  you  forget  yourself,'  he  answered,  flashing  out  into 
parental  wrath.     'If  you  cannot  speak  respectfully  of  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple, please  hold  your  tongue.' 

'  I'll  hold  my  tongue  when  I  have  had  my  say.  You  know  I  had 
to  speak  still  more  disrespectfully  of  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Brown,  but  I 
was  right  after  all.  I  warn  you  Mrs.  Dalrymple  is  making  a  fool 
of  you.  If  you  are  only  at  play,  well  and  good ;  but  if  you  want  to 
marry  her,  please  take  notice  that  I  don't  stop  one  day  in  the 
house  with  that  woman.' 

24—5 
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Then  Olivia  fled  from  the  room  in  a  fury,  banged  the  door 
and  tore  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and  never  appeared  again  that 
evening. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chancery  suit  was  moving  along  quite 
briskly,  for  a  Chancery  suit.  It  was  arranged  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  on  the  important  point  of  what  Letitia  always 
called 'that  woman's  thefts.'  Letitia  was  up  in  town  suffering 
much  discomfort ;  she  was  a  prey  to  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
agitation. 

The  normal  bustle  and  confusion  of  London,  added  to  the 
special  worry  of  the  Chancery  suit,  well  nigh  worked  the  excellent 
Cumberland  lady  into  a  nervous  fever ;  the  only  thing  that  buoyed 
her  up  was  the  extremely  good  chance  of  her  wresting  back  from 
her  sister-in-law  her  ill-gotten  gains. 

One  day  Letitia  made  the  lawyers  take  her  into  Sir  Andrew's 
Court.  She  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  that  dignitary. 

'  Aye,  but  he's  just  a  poor  doddering  creature ;  comely  and 
clean  if  you  will,  but  no  pluck  nor  spirit ;  not  the  right  stuff  for  a 
Judge,  that.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  on  her  part  gave  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  suit.  She  placed  lengthy  affidavits  on  the  file,  hunted  up 
evidence,  and  was  ever  ready  with  fruitful  suggestions  ;  but  with 
all  her  efforts  it  was  evident  to  her  solicitors  and  her  counsel  that 
she  had  a  remarkably  weak  case.  When  the  plaintiff  filed  two 
tremendous  affidavits,  one  by  the  doctor  and  the  other  by  the 
nurse,  Mr.  Jones  said  to  the  widow : 

*  Keally,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  if  there  is  any  approach  to  an  overture 
on  the  plaintiffs  part,  I  advise  you  to  accept  it.     It  is  quite  clear 
these  gifts  were  made  by  your  husband  when  he  didn't  know  his 
right  hand  from  his  left.' 

'  The  only  terms  on  which  I  intend  to  compromise  are  that  I 
retain  every  penny  he  gave  me,  and  have  the  costs  out  of  the 
estate.' 

*  A  very  singular  woman,  that,'  said  Mr.  Jones  to  his  partner 
as  she  left.   'She  hasn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance;  the  man  was  per- 
fectly imbecile,  and  she  held  his  hand  and  made  him  sign  cheques 
right  and  left ;  but  she  makes  sure  of  winning.    She's  got  a  trump 
card  somewhere  in  her  hand,  and  means  to  play  it  when  the  right 
time  comes.' 

He  was  quite  right ;  Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  kept  her  trump  card 
in  reserve,  but  had  now  settled  to  play  it,  for  she  was  expecting 
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Sir  Andrew  to  a  little  tete-d-tete  dinner  that  very  evening  in  Park 
Lane. 

Day  by  day  she  had  tightened  her  hold  on  the  Vice-Chancellor ; 
she  had  flattered,  coaxed,  petted,  and  piqued  the  old  man  till  he 
was  deeply  infatuated.  Through  all  these  pleasant  cajoleries  he 
had  occasional  glimpses  of  an  inflexible  will,  and  felt  that  it  would 
be  well  not  to  come  into  collision  with  it.  That  evening  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  took  unusual  pains  with  her  dress  ;  she  mitigated  the 
sombre  black  with  a  cluster  of  white  flowers.  Sir  Andrew  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely.  He  bent  over  the  little 
clinging  hand  and  kissed  it  with  the  grave  courtesy  of  the  last 
century. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  as  many  moods  as  an  April  day ;  this 
evening  she  adopted  the  pathetic.  All  through  dinner  she  was 
very  depressed,  and  once  or  twice  Sir  Andrew  saw  the  tears  gather 
in  her  eyes ;  then  she  would  try  to  dash  them  away  when  he  was 
not  looking ;  but  he  always  noticed  it,  as  indeed  she  intended  he 
should. 

When  they  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  Sir  Andrew  was 
horror-struck  at  seeing  her  burst  into  tears  and  bury  her  face  in 
the  sofa-cushions.  Now,  the  Judge  had  enjoyed  the  widow's 
generous  wine,  his  hostess  had  played  on  his  finest  feelings  and 
kindled  all  his  emotions.  Seeing  her  in  tears  cut  him  to  the  very 
quick.  All  restraint  was  flung  aside.  With  the  fire  and  impe- 
tuosity of  a  man  of  five-and-twenty  he  sprang  to  her  side,  he  bent 
over  her,  raised  her  in  his  arms,  called  her  his  dearest  Lucy,  and  be- 
fore he  realised  what  he  did  he  had  poured  out  a  passionate  declara- 
tion, promising  that  if  only  she  would  trust  herself  to  him  he  would 
protect  and  guard  her  always.  How  pretty  she  looked,  her  eyes 
gleaming  softly  through  her  tears,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
emotion  and  surprise!  She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it;  then, 
drying  her  tears,  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  murmuring  how 
noble  and  chivalrous  he  was. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  very  morning  Messrs.  Bolton  and 
Jones  had  written  to  the  widow  saying  her  cause  would  probably 
be  heard  next  week,  and  reminding  her  that  it  was  before  Yice- 
Chancellor  Bagshaw.  Mrs.  Dalrymple  read  the  letter  carefully, 
then  resealed  it,  and  posted  it  again  to  herself,  timing  it  so  that 
it  should  reach  her  that  evening  at  about  ten  o'clock.  She  had 
brought  about  the  above  touching  little  episode  at  a  quarter  to 
ten ;  before  she  pillowed  her  head  on  Sir  Andrew's  breast  she 
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took  a  quick  glance  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  the  letter  might 
arrive  now  at  any  moment.  Turning  to  Sir  Andrew,  she  said  : 

'  Dearest  friend,  you  are  too  generous.  Leave  me  now,  give 
me  time  to  think.  This  dreadful  suit  has  disturbed  my  nerves. 
Who  would  take  a  poor  little  woman  like  me  with  all  these  cares 
and  troubles  on  my  shoulders  ! ' 

The  ardent  old  gentleman  was  about  to  launch  into  another 
fervent  speech,  but  she  got  back  to  her  chair,  and  settled  him  into 
his,  just  as  John  entered  with  the  letter.  With  a  word  of  apology, 
and  explaining  that  it  came  from  the  lawyers,  she  tore  it  open  ; 
then  she  clapped  her  hands  prettily,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  flung 
herself  upon  his  breast,  and,  looking  up  into  his  eyes,  she 
murmured : 

'  Ah,  now  I  am  safe  !  It  is  to  be  tried  in  your  Court.  Read 
it,  clearest,  for  yourself.' 

He  read  it,  and  in  a  moment  saw  his  danger. 

'  My  dearest,'  he  said  in  much  cooler  accents,  '  of  course  the 
case  must  be  transferred  to  another  Court.  I  can't  adjudicate  in 
a  cause  in  which  I  am  interested — I  may  almost  say  personally 
interested.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  grasped  the  position  in  a  moment;  she  knew 
that  now  the  tug  of  war  had  come. 

*  Ah,'  she  cried  bitterly, '  you  then  turn  against  me,  you  fail  me 
at  the  very  first  test ! ' 

'  But,  Lucy,  you  know  I  advised  you  all  along  to  compromise 
this  matter  ;  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  is  against  you.' 

Then  Lucy  .burst  into  a  passion  of  sobs,  once  more  flung  her- 
self into  the  sofa-cushions,  with  one  quick  furtive  gesture  she 
pulled  the  hairpins  from  her  hair,  and  flashed  on  him  with  a 
magnificent  gesture  of  scorn,  her  long  black  hair  streaming  on 
her  shoulders. 

*  Go ! '  she  cried  with  outstretched  arm,  *  your  presence  here  is 
an  insult.     You  have  not  only  trifled  with  my  feelings,  but  in 
the  moment  of  my  sorest  need  you  have  betrayed  and  forsaken 
me.' 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  Lucy,  pray ' 

'  Go,  Sir  Andrew  !  I  now  know  the  value  of  your  protestations  ; 
the  man  who  asks  me  to  trust  all  my  future  to  him  fails  me  at 
the  crisis  of  my  life  ! ' 

'  You  don't  know  what  you  ask.  I  warn  you  the  weight  of 
evidence,  even  from  what  you  yourself  have  told  me,  is  against 
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you.  If  I  hear  the  case,  I  must  decide  in  favour  of  your  sister- 
in-law.' 

This  was  enough.  Lucy  gave  one  wild  shriek,  tore  the  flowers 
from  her  dress,  clutched  at  her  throat,  threw  down  a  cheap 
Bohemian  glass  vase,  and  presented  to  Sir  Andrew's  horrified  gaze 
as  masterly  a  representation  of  a  fit  of  hysterics  as  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt  ever  gave  at  her  best.  She  gripped  Sir  Andrew's  arm, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  getting  to  the  bell.  He  was 
horribly  frightened.  Olivia  never  went  into  paroxysms  of  this 
kind.  He  thought  she  would  die :  her  nicely  modulated  shrieks 
and  her  peals  of  dreadful  laughter  quite  unnerved  him  ;  he  held 
her  in  his  arms  ;  he  begged  and  prayed  her  to  be  quiet — at  any 
moment  the  servants  might  come  in.  'Let  them,'  she  cried 
between  her  gasps.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated. 

'  Lucy,'  he  said,  'pray  don't  go  on  like  this.  I'll  do  anything 
you  like,  only  be  calm,  pray  be  calm.' 

Pale,  tearful,  and  tenderly  limp,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  lay  in  his 
encircling  arms.  She  linked  her  arms  convulsively  round  his  neck. 

'  Promise  me,  dearest,'  she  murmured,  '  that  you'll  hear  my 
case  and  decide  for  me  ! '  She  waited  for  his  answer,  she  drew 
his  lips  down  to  hers.  '  Promise  me,  promise  me  ! '  she  whispered. 

He  hesitated,  and  was  lost.     He  said,  '  I  promise.' 

Then  she  kissed  him. 

No  words  can  describe  Sir  Andrew's  feelings  when  he  got  home 
that  night :  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  a  thing  that  would  for 
ever  tarnish  his  honour,  both  as  a  Judge  and  as  a  gentleman.  The 
horror  of  his  position  drove  sleep  from  him ;  he  looked  back  on  his 
judicial  career,  and  he  knew  that  although  it  might  be  marked 
with  blunders  it  was  not  stained  with  dishonour.  He  was  torn  by 
a  hundred  conflicting  emotions.  He  loved  the  brilliant  little 
widow,  and  he  feared  her  too.  He  remembered  the  many  foolish 
letters  he  had  written  to  her,  and  he  quaked  exceedingly  ;  he  had 
prophetic  visions  of  frightful  paragraphs  in  the  society  news- 
papers. He  determined  that  he  would  bring  all  his  influence  to 
bear  to  arrange  a  compromise. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  in  a  very  different  state  of  mind.  When 
he  left,  she  quickly  re-arranged  the  furniture. 

'  Ah,'  she  cried,  carefully  putting  up  her  hair,  '  it  is  really 
very  exhausting  work  ;  it  was  neck  or  nothing.  So  far  so  good, 
but  I  must  keep  him  well  in  hand  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
giving  judgment.' 
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Lucy  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  a  rondo  capriccioso 
brilliantly  ;  then  she  sang  a  little  triumphant  French  song.  She 
felt  she  had  done  a  good  day's  work,  and  finally  went  to  bed  in 
the  best  of  spirits. 

Next  day  Vice-Chancellor  Bagshaw  sat  and  heard  Motions. 
Mr.  Clarkson  said  afterwards  that  the  old  gentleman  was  getting 
more  stupid  every  day.  When  he  retired  to  lunch,  instead  of 
coming  back  punctually  at  the  half-hour,  as  was  his  invariable 
custom,  he  was  away  a  whole  hour,  for  just  as  he  settled  down  to 
his  cutlet  and  glass  of  sherry,  the  waiter  brought  in  a  card  bearing 
Mrs.  Dalrymple's  name,  followed  closely  by  that  lady  herself, 
discreetly  veiled. 

'  Dearest  Andrew,'  she  began  directly  they  were  alone,  *  you 
have  made  me  so  happy  !  I  know  now  I  shall  have  right  done  to 
me.  I  find  my  case  will  be  in  to-morrow's  paper.' 

The  Vice-Chancellor  took  a  second  glass  of  sherry  and  said  : 

'  Lucy,  I  really  must  ask  you  to  reconsider  my  promise.  Pray 
let  the  case  be  transferred  to  Vice-Chancellor  Harvey's  paper — he 
is  an  excellent  Judge ;  or  let  me  try  to  arrange  a  compromise.  If 
you  would  return  a  portion  of  the  money,  I  might ' 

'  I  won't  have  the  case  heard  by  anybody  but  you,  and  I  won't 
give  up  one  farthing  of  the  money.  It  was  all  a  free  and  loving 
gift  from  my  dear  husband  ;  I  look  to  you  to  rescue  me  from  these 
harpies.' 

'You  are  asking  me  to  do  a  dishonourable  thing — almost 
to  violate  my  oath  to  administrate  justice  truly;  and  you  are 
guilty  of  a  punishable  offence  in  trying  to  influence  me  in  your 
favour.' 

Sir  Andrew  had  craftily  reflected  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  little  widow  to  go  into  hysterics  in  the  precincts  of  his 
court,  so  he  ventured  to  try  a  bolder  tone.  He  little  knew  the 
depth  of  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  resources.  In  one  moment  she  changed 
from  a  tender,  clinging,  loving  girl  to  a  woman  of  iron,  relentless 
and  implacable  ;  she  drew  off  the  velvet  glove,  and  made  Sir 
Andrew  feel  the  grip  of  the  iron  hand  underneath.  The  lines  about 
her  mouth  tightened  as  she  rose  and  faced  him  resolutely : 

1  It  is  too  late  to  draw  back,  Sir  Andrew  Bagshaw.  I  hold  you 
to  your  promise.  If  you  refuse  to  hear  my  case,  or  if  you  give 
judgment  against  me,  then  I  shall  understand  that  your  protesta- 
tions were  lies,  that  your  proffered  love  was  a  dishonourable  snare, 
and  your  many  ardent  letters  so  many  deliberate  insults.  Then  I 
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will  lay  the  matter  before  a  higher  Court  than  yours — I  will  appeal 
to  the  British  public.' 

Now  if  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  been  a  bolder  and  sharper  man 
lie  would  have  known  that  this  speech  was  a  trifle  melodramatic ; 
he  would  have  forced  her  hand  and  won  the  game.  But  his  in- 
fatuation was  backed  up  by  his  fear  :  she  looked  at  that  moment 
capable  of  going  any  lengths. 

*  Oh,  Lucy,  pray  don't  go  on  like  that,  and  don't  talk  so  loud  ; 
I  am  really  worried  out  of  my  life.     I'll  do  my  best  for  you.   You 
know  I  am  devoted  to  you.' 

Then  Lucy  put  on  the  velvet  glove  again,  and  shed  a  few 
tears. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  I  lost  my  temper,  but  you  shouldn't  try  me 
so.  You  know  all  my  hopes  are  placed  on  you.  .  Forgive  me, 
dearest.' 

Then  she  took  herself  off,  and  Sir  Andrew  went  back  into 
Court ;  but  he  actually  forgot  to  make  the  Grandisonian  bow  with 
which  he  always  greeted  his  Bar,  and  looked  so  dreadfully  ill  and 
worried  all  the  afternoon,  that,  out  of  sheer  pity,  Mr.  Clarkson  tried 
not  to  bully  him.  When  he  got  home  that  evening  he  seemed 
tremendously  tired.  Olivia  was  very  sympathetic. 

*  Why,  father,  you  look  fagged  to  death.     Has  anything  gone 
wrong  ? ' 

'  Everything,'  he  answered  wearily.  '  They  have  been  pounding 
away  at  that  dreadful  Miller  v .  Elliott  all  the  afternoon,  and  now 
I  must  prepare  a  careful  written  judgment  in  that  case  of  Barlow's.' 

'  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  go  to  bed,'  said  Olivia. 

After  dinner  Sir  Andrew  dozed  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
retired  to  his  study. 

*  Three  hours'  work,'  he  sighed,  *  before  I  get  to  bed.' 

'  I'd  rather  go  round  the  suburbs  with  a  piano-organ  and  beat 
the  tambourine  than  be  a  Judge,  any  day,'  said  Olivia. 

He  plunged  into  his  judgment,  sorted  his  notes,  hunted  up 
the  weary  cases  that  Clarkson  had  quoted,  and  the  still  wearier 
ones  that  his  opponent  had  cited  in  reply,  and  stumbled  on  through 
the  labyrinth  as  best  he  could.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  inevitable 
card  appeared. 

'  Who  is  it,  John  ? '  he  asked  peevishly,  pausing,  pen  in  hand. 

'  Mrs.  Dairy mple,  sir.' 

'  Oh,  pray,  ask  her  to  see  Miss  Bagshaw.' 

'  I'm  afraid  Olivia  won't  do,'  said  a  soft  voice  at  his  elbow. 
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Sir  Andrew  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  show  the  irritation 
he  felt.  Directly  the  footman  left,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  lifted  her  veil 
and  deliberately  kissed  him.  Now,  when  one  is  in  trouble  a  sym- 
pathetic kiss  is  often  a  great  and  blessed  help ;  but  when  a  kiss 
proclaims  itself  as  the  pledge  and  seal  of  your  bondage,  then  it 
becomes  an  aggravation.  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  in  the  brightest 
and  most  coquettish  of  moods. 

'  Only  fancy,  dearest,'  she  cried,  seating  herself  on  a  hassock  at 
his  feet,  *  my  case  is  second  in  to-morrow's  paper.  The  case  before 
it  was  arranged  this  evening,  and  struck  out,  and  the  one  now 
before  it  is,  I  hear,  a  silly  little  affair,  that  even  silly  little  me  could 
settle  in  two  minutes.' 

In  reply  to  her  flippancy  he  groaned  softly,  so  she  went  on 
more  seriously. 

*  I  ran  in  for  half  an  hour,  as  I  thought  there  might  be  some 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  me.    You  shall  cross-examine  me 
just  as  you  like.' 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  ask,'  he  burst  out ;  *  you  don't 
realise  what  you  are  doing.     You  actually  want  me  to  prejudge 
your  case  !   It  is  wicked  and  cruel.   You  don't  know  how  awful  all 
this  is  to  me.' 

*  And  you  don't  know  how  awful  all  this  was  to  me,'  she 
answered  softly,  stroking  his  hand,  '  until  I  found  my  case  was  in 
your  Court.     With  your  promise  to  back  me  I  feel  armed  against 
all  my  enemies.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  stayed  an  hour.  With  a  thousand  sweet  and 
loving  ways  she  beguiled  him  into  forgetfulness  of  all  his  worries. 
She  was  so  tender  and  winning  that  he  felt  indescribably  cheered 
and  comforted ;  she  pushed  aside  his  papers  and  amused,  flattered, 
and  cajoled  him,  till  he  said  to  himself,  as  she  bade  him  good-night, 
that  to  win  her  he  would  sacrifice  body,  soul,  and  honour. 

But  when  Mrs.  Dalrymple  left,  all  the  trouble  and  perplexity 
swept  back  upon  Sir  Andrew  like  a  flood.  He  sat  down  wearily 
in  his  chair  and  thought.  Through  sheer  weakness  and  infatuation 
he  had  brought  himself  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Of  course 
Judges,  even  English  Judges,  were  but  mortal  men.  There  had  been 
cruel  Judges,  and  blundering  ones,  and  time-serving  ones ;  but  he 
was  worse  than  any  of  these  :  he  was  about  to  give  a  deliberately 
unjust  judgment  to  gain  his  own  ends.  When  conscience  put 
the  naked  truth  plainly  before  him,  he  felt  inclined  to  go  out  and 
hang  himself.  When  he  recovered  his  senses  sufficiently  to  view 
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the  matter  calmly,  he  owned  that  nothing  could  be  viler  or  more 
degraded  than  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  action  throughout.  In  his  better 
moments  he  positively  loathed  her,  just  as  he  scorned  and  despised 
himself;  but  he  never  had  any  better  moments  when  Mrs.Dalryrn- 
ple  was  with  him :  bewildered,  fascinated,  and  cajoled,  he  forgot 
both  honour  and  duty. 

He  got  up  and  paced  his  study  floor.  He  looked  terribly  old, 
worn,  and  shaken,  utterly  unlike  the  debonnaire  Sir  Andrew  of  the 
days  gone  by,  he  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  make  a  stand  and 
be  free  ;  when  he  remembered  the  infatuated  letters  he  had  written 
to  her,  he  felt  cold  all  over. 

The  household  had  gone  to  bed,  and  it  was  getting  on  towards  • 
one  o'clock,  and  still  he  paced  that  study  floor. 

At  one  o'clock  a  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  Olivia  entered  in  her 
dressing-gown. 

*  May  I  come  in,  father  ?  I  have  heard  you  pacing  your  room 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Are  you  in  any  trouble,  dear  ?  ' 

Sir  Andrew  kept  his  face  turned  away,  and  answered,  *  No,  my 
dear ;  go  back  to  bed,  there's  a  good  girl ;  I  am  very  busy.' 

Then  Olivia  walked  up  to  her  father  and  looked  straight  up  into 
his  face  with  her  honest  eyes. 

4  Father,  you  are  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  your  hands  are  icy  cold.' 
Then  a  great  rush  of  tenderness  came  over  Olivia.  Emotion  was 
not  in  her  line  ;  when  she  cried,  her  tears  had  a  beautiful  signifi- 
cance like  those  of  a  man.  She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him,  and  said, '  Dearest  father,  you  are  in  some  great  trouble. 
You  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world  :  share  the  trouble  with  me.' 

Sir  Andrew  groaned  as  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  '  Sad  trouble,  Olivia,  but  no  one  can  help  me  ; 
my  own  weakness  and  folly  have  brought  me  to  dishonour.' 

Olivia  started  as  if  the  word  stung  her.  *  Tell  me  all,'  she 
answered  firmly.  Then  he  told  her.  In  telling  his  story  his  own 
ignominy  looked  doubly  black  ;  he  felt  unspeakably  degraded.  He 
once  feebly  tried  to  palliate  his  conduct  by  saying,  *  Eemember, 
dear,  how  I  loved  her ;  try  to  believe  I  was  very  fond  of  her.' 

'  Pass  that  by,'  said  Olivia  sternly,  '  and  go  on.' 

When  he  had  finished,  both  sat  silent  for  a  time. 

Directly  Olivia  heard  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  name  she  passed  out 
of  the  emotional  stage  and  became  filled  with  much  wholesome 
anger  against  that  redoubtable  lady.  She  saw  her  father's  honour 
was  at  stake,  and  braced  herself  up  to  do  battle  for  it. 
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i  To  cut  a  long  story  short,'  said  Olivia  vigorously,  *  you  Lave 
promised  to  decide  this  woman's  case  in  her  favour  though  you 
know  both  law  and  justice  are  against  her,  and  the  price  of  your 
infamy  is  that  she  agrees  to  be  your  wife  :  is  that  so  ?  ' 

Sir  Andrew  winced,  and  said,  '  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  given  her 
my  promise.' 

'  Say  rather,  she  extorted  it,'  answered  Olivia.  '  Now,  father, 
if  you  will  let  me  act  for  you,  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  you.  One 
woman  has  dragged  you  into  this  frightful  position,  and  another 
shall  rescue  you  from  it.  Now  listen :  you  are  ill,  awfully  shaken 
and  worn  out.  The  doctor  shall  see  you  in  the  morning,  and  we  will 
have  a  little  paragraph  in  the  papers  about  the  indisposition  of 
Sir  Andrew  Bagshaw.  It  is  what  every  popular  singer  does,'  she 
added,  with  a  ghastly  attempt  at  gaiety. 

*  Ah,  you  don't  know  Lucy — I  mean  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  She  is 
quite  violent  when  she  is  put  out,  and  she  has  got  ever  so  many 
of  my  letters.' 

'  Leave  her  to  me,'  said  Olivia  valiantly ;  then  after  a  pause 
she  added,  *  I  must  have  Charlie  to  help  me,  though.' 

'  Must  he  know  too?  '  groaned  Sir  Andrew. 

'  Yes,  father,  he  must ;  there's  no  help  for  it.  But  no  one  else 
shall.' 

Olivia  got  her  father  to  bed  at  three  o'clock  that  morning,  and 
at  six  she  rang  up  one  of  the  men  and  sent  him  off  for  Charlie  and 
the  doctor.  This  steadfast  little  soul  was  ready  at  eight  o'clock  to 
receive  both  gentlemen  at  breakfast.  She  was  a  little  dark  under 
the  eyes,  but  all  her  faculties  were  in  good  working  order.  The 
doctor  reported  that  Sir  Andrew's  nervous  system  had  received  a 
great  shock,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  paralysis  ;  he  would  not 
be  fit  to  attend  Court  for  ten  days  at  earliest. 

In  five  minutes  Olivia  put  Charlie  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  in  five  more  they  had  settled  a  plan  of  action. 
'I'll  go  at  once  and  see  his  registrar,'  said  the  young  barrister, 
'  and  get  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  case  and  any  other  urgent  ones 
transferred  to  Vice-chancellor  Harvey's  list.  Meanwhile  you 
keep  guard  here,  Olivia  ;  if  once  the  widow  gets  at  him  again, 
she'll  frighten  him  into  fits.' 

That  very  morning  Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  the  audacity  to  call 
and  send  up  word  that  she  was  driving  into  the  City  and  should 
be  happy  to  take  Sir  Andrew  down  in  her  carriage.  The  watchful 
Olivia,  peeping  over  the  window-blind,  saw  the  carriage  stop  and 
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guessed  the  purport  of  the  widow's  call.  She  instructed  the  foot- 
man to  say  that  Sir  Andrew  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  night  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed.  From  her  point  of  vantage  she  saw  the 
effect  of  the  message  in  the  threatening  look  that  came  over  the 
widow's  face.  '  Poor  dear  old  man  ! '  she  murmured  pitifully  ;  '  no 
wonder  he  was  afraid  of  her.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  drove  at  once  to  her  solicitors',  and  was  greeted 
a  second  time  with  the  news  of  Sir  Andrew's  illness  and  the  pro- 
bable transfer  of  her  case  to  Vice-Chancellor  Harvey's  court.  Then 
there  was  as  pretty  an  outburst  of  temper  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jones's 
client  as  ever  that  worthy  practitioner  witnessed.  Mr.  Jones  had 
been  perplexed  by  many  things  in  this  remarkable  case,  but  Mrs. 
Dalrymple's  exceedingly  stormy  reception  of  what  seemed  to  him 
a  very  ordinary  change  of  venue  was  a  crowning  perplexity.  He 
told  his  partner  of  the  tremendous  upset  that  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
made.  Mr.  Bolton  was  a  young  man  with  a  sporting  tendency, 
and  the  only  answer  he  made  was,  '  Blest  if  I  don't  believe  the 
little  widow  has  "  got  at "  old  Bagshaw.' 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  drove  back  to  Sir  Andrew's  with  a  flaming  face 
and  asked  to  see  Olivia.  The  face  flamed  to  a  still  more  indignant 
hue  when  she  received  the  curt  reply,  that 'Miss  Bagshaw  declined 
to  see  Mrs.  Dalrymple.' 

'  That  means  war  to  the  knife,'  said  the  little  widow.  Her 
next  move  was  to  write  two  letters — one  to  Sir  Andrew  and  one 
to  Olivia.  She  sent  them  both  by  her  own  footman,  and  she  had  to 
suffer  the  indignity  of  receiving  them  both  back  unopened,  by  the 
hand  of  her  own  messenger.  Then  Mrs.  Dalrymple  sent  a  telegram 
to  Olivia,  stating  that  unless  an  interview  was  arranged,  certain 
letters  would  be  published  and  exposure  would  follow.  The  widow 
knew  that  Olivia  would  understand  the  message  perfectly.  Olivia 
felt  she  was  no  match  for  the  widow,  and  she  directed  Charlie  to 
go.  '  Get  the  letters  from  her  at  all  risk,'  Olivia  said,  '  I  don't 
believe  they  would  compromise  him,  but  they  are  sure  to  make 
him  ridiculous.' 

Now,  Charlie  had  made  profitable  use  of  every  spare  moment. 
It  so  chanced  that  he  knew  the  Junior  retained  on  the  other  side, 
and  he  carefully  sounded  him  as  to  the  position  of  matters.  He 
discovered  that  this  further  little  postponement  of  the  case  had 
been  the  last  straw  on  Letitia's  long-suffering  back.  That  lady 
had  possessed  her  soul  in  patience  for  many  weeks ;  now  she  spent 
her  days  in  worrying  her  solicitors,  and  in  wishing  the  Court  of 
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Chancery  and  all  its  functionaries,  the  entire  profession,  and 
especially  the  defendant,  sunk  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  ocean. 
Kather  than  endure  any  more  of  this  kind  of  life,  she  would  com- 
promise. She  instructed  her  solicitors  to  give  that  ( unspeakable 
woman  half  her  ill-gotten  gains,'  and  make  her  pay  all  the  costs. 

Having  possessed  himself  of  that  fact,  Charlie  called  on  Mrs. 
Dalrymple.  He  intended  to  offer  a  compromise  as  the  price  of  the 
letters.  Mrs.  Dalrymple  received  him  in  the  memorable  drawing- 
room,  but  she  did  not  attempt  pathos  or  cajolery  with  him.  She 
met  him  on  a  purely  business  footing,  and  went  straight  to  her 
point  with  admirable  decision.  She  placed  Charlie  in  a  chair,  where 
the  light  fell  well  upon  his  face,  and  opened  the  business  by  saying 
plainly : 

'In  my  safe  here,  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  have  thirty  letters  from  your 
future  father-in-law.  In  these  he  writes  to  me  as  my  affianced  hus- 
band. I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  Bench,  that  he  offers, 
as  a  bribe  to  win  my  hand,  to  hear  and  decide  in  my  favour  a  case 
I  have  now  pending  in  his  Court.  I  want  5,000£.  for  these  letters.' 

Charlie  felt  quite  a  professional  admiration  for  the  dexterous 
way  in  Avhich  Mrs.  Dalrymple  put  Sir  Andrew  in  the  dock  instead 
of  herself.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  argued  the  point  with  her. 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  conducted  her  case  with  extreme  skill ;  she  never 
lost  her  temper  and  never  allowed  him  to  break  down  her  guard. 

After  an  hour's  hard  battle  Charlie  felt  he  was  not  one  step 
nearer  getting  possession  of  the  letters  than  when  he  began,  so 
then  he  played  his  trump  card  and  offered  to  get  the  suit  com- 
promised if  she  would  give  up  the  letters. 

He  felt  it  was  neck  or  nothing,  and,  without  a  particle  of  legal 
authority  from  Letitia,  he  offered  the  widow,  on  her  behalf,  to  stay 
proceedings,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  to  pay  all  costs  and  retain  half  her 
5,0001.  Then  the  widow  said  she  would  take  five  minutes  to  con- 
sider this  proposal.  At  the  end  of  the  five  minutes  she  accepted 
it,  subject  to  two  conditions.  The  first  was  that  Mr.  Armstrong 
should  undertake  that  the  entire  taxed  costs  should  not  exceed 
5001.  Charlie  accepted  the  first  condition  :  it  merely  meant  that 
the  few  additional  hundreds  would  have  to  come  out  of  Sir 
Andrew's  pocket.  The  second  condition  was  that  the  letters 
should  be  verified  by  Charlie  and  then  be  burnt  unread,  in 
her  presence.  Vivien  did  not  intend  written  evidence  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  of  the  special  wiles  by  which  she  had  cajoled 
her  old  Merlin.  The  letters  proved  Sir  Andrew  to  be  a  mon- 
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strous  fool,  but  they  stamped  her  as  something  worse.  Charlie 
agreed  at  once  to  the  second  condition,  and  he  often  stated  after- 
wards he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  complimenting  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
on  the  extremely  able  way  in  which  she  had  carried  the  matter 
through.  The  compromise  was  carried  out  honourably  on  both 
sides  and  all  proceedings  were  stayed.  Vacation  was  approaching, 
and  Sir  Andrew  did  not  sit  again  that  Term.  Olivia  took  him  to 
Cannes,  and  he  speedily  recovered  his  health  and  spirits. 

Two  years  afterwards  Mrs.  Dalrymple  married  the  eldest  son 
of  old  Lord  Cliftonville,  and  will  therefore  develop  in  due  course  into 
a  lady  of  title.  She  was  presented  at  Court  on  her  marriage,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Southborough.  She  created  a  profound  sensation. 
The  society  papers  gave  her  several  paragraphs  all  to  herself,  and 
you  may  see  her  portraits  in  all  the  shop  windows,  amongst  the 
fashionable  beauties,  the  ballet  girls,  and  the  bishops.  She  sent 
copies  of  all  the  papers  to  Letitia,  anonymously.  For  several  years 
the  Spanish  bonds  rested  in  that  box,  and  she  herself,  figuratively, 
remained  seated  on  the  lid.  Her  husband  was  not  even  aware  of 
their  existence.  She  calculated  to  a  nicety  at  what  price  they 
would  repay  her  the  sum  she  gave  for  them,  with  five  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  years  they  remained  unproductive.  She  instructed 
her  broker  to  sell  when  they  touched  that  figure.  The  order  re- 
mained on  their  books  for  some  years,  then  matters  took  a  turn 
and  the  price  crept  up  till  at  last  they  reached  her  price.  Then 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cliftonville  sold  and  re-invested  the  money  in 
substantial  railway  debentures.  Her  husband  knew,  nothing  of 
the  railway  debentures  either.  The  law  at  present  gives  a  woman 
the  position  of  a  wife,  and  the  advantages  of  a  feme  sole.  Mrs. 
Cliftonville  anticipated  the  law  by  at  least  five  years. 

Vice-Chancellor  Bagshaw  graced  the  Bench  for  a  few  years 
longer,  then  he  retired.  After  that  he  had  paralytic  attacks,  as 
all  retired  Judges  do,  and  took  to  gardening.  Olivia  one  day  sent  to 
the  faithful  Charlie,  and  went  as  usual  straight  to  the  point.  '  If 
you  want  me,  you  must  take  him  also  ; '  she  nodded  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  was  blandly  digging  the 
daisies  out  of  his  lawn.  Charlie  consented  at  once,  and  I  don't 
think  he  has  ever  had  cause  to  regret  his  bargain.  Olivia  hates 
widows  more  than  ever.  She  lately  said  to  her  husband  : 

*  Take  care  of  yourself,  Charlie,  and  be  sure  you  outlive  me. 
If  you  leave  me  a  widow,  I  shall  feel  so  degraded  that  I  shall  marry 
again  directly  to  save  my  self-respect.' 
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AMONGST  a  mass  of  old  ledgers  and  expressionless  mercantile 
books  and  papers  that  had  been  lying  asleep  for  a  couple  of  gene- 
rations in  a  dusty,  iron-bound  chest,  was  hidden  the  leather-bound 
book  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken.  It  almost  seemed  that 
these  musty  and  uninteresting  relics  of  a  bygone  commerce  had 
found  a  voice  in  the  yellow  pages  of  this  characteristic  diary,  and 
a  hearty  voice,  too,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  honest,  burly 
Englishman.  The  writing  was  the  elegant,  old-fashioned  hand  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  with  large  flowing  capitals,  and  bold  loops 
and  flourishes  in  every  possible  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  foreign  traveller  for  a 
large  commercial  house  was  of  a  very  different  class,  and  held  a 
different  position  in  all  ways,  from  his  representatives  of  to-day. 
Not  only  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  keen  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  chief  requisite  latterly,  but  he  had  to  be  a  pleasant  man, 
and  a  diplomatic  and  courageous  one,  too,  as  in  the  then  state  of 
Europe,  disturbed  in  every  way  and  at  war,  a  cool  head,  a  ready 
wit,  and  a  brave  heart,  were  each  and  all  necessary  to  success. 

To  travel  in  those  days  from  England  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Italy  was  a  work  not  only  of  a  long  time,  but  one  of  no  small 
difficulties  and  dangers,  for  England  was  then  fighting  almost 
single-handed  against  the  widely  extended  power  of  Buonaparte  ; 
and  John  Allwyn,  from  whose  journal  I  quote,  when  he  left  Eng- 
land with  the  very  many  heavy  cases  of  patterns  that  then  were 
carried  by  travellers,  knew  that  he  was  leaving  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  knew,  too,  all  the  difficulties  he  was  likely  to  en- 
counter. 

Allwyn  was  to  sail  from  Falmouth,  and  says,  after  telling  that 
his  heavy  luggage  had  gone  on  by  waggon  a  fortnight  before, — 

*  From  Exeter  to  Falmouth,  ninety  miles  ;  they  charge  three 
guineas  inside,  and  two  guineas  outside  for  this  journey,  and  only 
allow  you  fourteen  pounds  weight  luggage,  and  it  is  verry  cramped. 
About  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  we  change  coachmen,  who  must 
each  have  6d.  from  us  all,  and  should  thrive.  The  roads  are  verry 
bad,  hilly,  and  narrow,  and  the  country  barren  and  ill-kempt 
where  in  places  it  is  cultivated.  We  pass  through  Crockernwell, 
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a  place  to  change  horses,  and  again  6d.  to  the  coachman  ;  Oak- 
hampton,  where  we  breakfast  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
are  ready  for  it,  as  it  was  for  us ;  Launceston,  a  small  market 
town,  and  to  Bodmin  to  dinner,  the  same  ;  Truro,  a  verry  pretty 
town,  where  is  the  coinage  for  tin,  &c.,  where  it  is  weighed  and 
marked.  I  saw  in  the  market-place  a  great  many  blocks  of  dif- 
ferent marks,  being  intended  for  different  people  j  a  great  many 
with  Foxe's  mark.' 

It  is  evident  that  he  always  kept  his  eyes  open,  for  in  several 
places  he  noted  the  marks  on  different  goods  and  cases,  and  entered 
them  in  his  note-book,  tired  though  he  often  must  have  been, 
thinking  that  at  some  time  the  information  would  prove  useful. 

'  Have  had  to  stay  here  in  Falmouth  several  days,  as  the 
packet  is  not  ready  to  sail,  and  I  have  found  it  a  verry  nice  place, 
and  the  inn  a  comfortable  one,  and  arranged  upon  a  good  plan. 
There  is  a  great  many  naval  gentlemen  here  a-coming  and  going, 
some  quite  little  red-faced  boys,  verry  brave  in  their  uniform,  and 
hats,  and  hangers.  Here  the  coaches  start  and  stop,  and  there  is 
much  ado  at  those  times :  it  is  otherwise  very  quiet.  I  reckon 
they  would  be  astounded  could  they  but  see,  as  I  often  have, 
twelve  or  more  coaches  start  at  one  signal.' 

After  saying  that  he  goes  aboard,  and  how  uncomfortable  he 
finds  the  packet,  he  continues, — 

'  We  had  a  good  passage  from  Falmouth  to  Gibraltar,  but  I 
was  ill  the  greatest  part  of  the  voyage  :  the  first  five  days  I  could 
not  eat  hardly  at  all,  and  I  think  it  was  the  cooking.  We  was  in 
company  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Lisbon  packet ;  we  sailed  to- 
gether on  Friday  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  and  parted  company  the 
next  Friday  at  one  o'clock. 

*  On  Sunday  night  we  fell  in  with  Lord  Collingwood's  fleet, 
six  sail  of  line-of-battle  ships.  Our  captain  went  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship  with  letters,  &c.,  and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  a 
convoy,  which  was  denied  him,  I  suppose  on  account  of  their  not 
having  any  smaller  ship  than  of  the  line.  We  hear  that  the 
French  are  about  to  attack  the  island  of  Sicily  ;  if  they  do,  they 
will  soon  know  more  of  us  than  they  will  care  to.  The  captain 
tells  us  that  he  learned  on  the  admiral's  ship  that  Boney  is 
getting  a  great  armament  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Admiral  Colling- 
wood  is  lying  about  here  hoping  that  he  may  meet  with  the 
French  squadron,  which  one  rumour  says  has  gone  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  another  rumour  says  elsewhere.  False  reports  are 
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fabricated  by  the  French  to  delude  us.  The  admiral  knows  that 
the  Spainiards,  too,  have  many  sail  ready  to  come  out,  and  would 
much  like  to  give  them  a  drubbing,  and  let  them  know  what  is 
what ;  but  they  slink  at  home,  and  will  not  set  sail.  The  captain 
did  not  see  the  admiral,  as  he  would  much  have  liked  to  do.' 

Probably  '  the  captain '  was  as  little  aware  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  Collingwood  at  that  time  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  nation  seemed  to  be.  Since  October 
1805,  when  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  Nelson  was  snatched  away 
at  Trafalgar,  the  entire  control  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  had 
devolved  upon  Collingwood,  and  with  it  an  amount  of  diplomatic 
work  so  immense  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  one  man 
could  have  done  it.  Frequent  letters  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  keep 
him  friendly  ;  to  the  weak  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  to  advise  and 
assist ;  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  from  whom  most  of  his  pro- 
visions came,  to  show  him  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  let  him- 
self slip  into  the  power  of  Buonaparte — were  but  a  few  of  the 
enormous  number  that  he  had  to  write,  and  they  kept  him  con- 
stantly at  work ;  so  constantly,  indeed,  that  eventually  the  confine- 
ment and  want  of  exercise  killed  one  of  our  finest  sailors  and  bravest 
men — a  man,  too,  of  magnificent  physique — years  before  his  time. 
Two  years  he  was  once  at  sea  without  so  much  as  dropping  anchor, 
and  all  the  time  harassed  by  watching  and  waiting  for  an  enemy 
that  would  never  let  him  approach,  and  worried  by  the  Admiralty 
Board  at  home,  'who  would  hardly  grant  him  necessary  repairs  to 
his  ships.  In  one  of  his^letters  to  his  wife  he  writes,  < I  am  besides, 
with  having  such  a  compound  of  various  affairs  to  settle,  up  some- 
times half  the  night  to  make  arrangements,  and  have  not  stirred 
from  my  desk  these  ten  days,  scarcely  to  see  the  sun.'  No  wonder 
that  the  admiral  refused  to  see  the  captain  of  the  packet. 

'  We  passed  Cape  Trafalgar,  where  last  year  we  thrashed  the 
Frenchies,  and  where  Admiral  Nelson  was  killed  by  a  cowardly 
shooter ;  but  that  is  always  their  tactics.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
on  poor  H.  Waterton,  and  will  tell  Mrs.  Waterton  that  I  have 
seen  the  place  when  I  am  got  home.' 

Where  is  Mrs.  Waterton  now  ?  and  did  he  ever  tell  her  when 
he  was  '  got  home,'  I  wonder  ? 

*  Cape  Trafalgar  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  Cape  Spartel  on  the 
Barbary  coast,  is  considered  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  and  they 
continue  till  off  the  point  of  Ceuta  ;  we  should  always  have  small 
craft  cruising  off  them  to  annoy  the  Spainish  boats,  and  to  protect 
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the  English,  as  the  Spainiards  are  always  on  the  outlook  for  any 
English  boat  they  think  they  can  overpower. 

*  We  had  a  very  sharp  action  in  coming  through  the  Gutt,  and 
just  at  first  when  we  saw  the  enemy  coming  we.  wished  we  had 
had  the  convoy ;  but  we  soon  forgot  that  when  our  blood  warmed, 
for  all  on  board  had  to  turn  to  and  work  his  best.  Everybody  on 
board  did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all,  down  to  the  little  boy  who 
serves  us  in  the  cabin,  although  we  could  see  they  more  than 
twice  outnumbered  all  of  we,  for  one  Englishman  is  as  good  as  two 
Frog-eaters,  and  I  am  sure  as  good  as  any  two  of  those  rags  of 
Spainiards.  I  saw  that  little  David,  the  cabin  lad  who  carried  up 
the  powder  from  below,  sang  merry  till  he  had  no  wind  with 
running  up  and  down  so  much,  and  he  only  cried  one  bit  at  first, 
when  a  splinter  from  the  boat's  bottom  cut  his  forehead.  His  face 
was  verry  black  from  the  smoke,  and  he  looked  mighty  comick 
when  I  wrapped  his  head  up  in  my  large  kerchief,  which  I  did 
when  I  was  recovered  from  my  fright. 

It  was  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  July  28,  1806,  a 
verry  hot  day  with  little  wind,  that  we  engaged  in  coming  through 
the  Gutt,  and  we  fought  them  for  getting  on  for  two  hours,  till 
nearly  noon,  about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  Gibraltar.     We 
was  attacked  by  six  gun-boats  that  came  out  from  Tariffa,  and  the 
largest  of  them  hoisted  a  bloody  red  flag,  which  signifies  they  was 
determined  not  to  show  any  quarter.     Their  guns  are  24-  to  30- 
pounders,  and  they  carry  from  50  to  70  men  each.     Their  guns 
are  placed  afore  and  aft  part  of  their  boats,  and  care  should  be 
observed  to  fire  at  the  same  time  as  they  do ;  by  that  means  our 
shotts,  if  they  enter  the  boats,  will  seriously  injure  them,  as  they 
will  pass  directly  through  the  whole  of  the  boat,  and,  their  men 
being  stowed  close  to  each  other,  will  cause  a  terrible  destruction 
amongst  them.     The  captain,  seeing  as  how  I  was  quite  well 
again  from  my  sea-sickness,  and  that  I  look  steady,  gave  me  the 
charge  of  all  the  powder,  which  gave  me  plenty  to  do.     To  every 
man  on  board  cutlasses  was  served  out,  for  we  must  not  trust  to 
our  cannon  alone,  as  they  mostly  try  to  board  a  ship  and  take  it 
by  power  of  numbers. 

'  Their  general  plan  of  attack  is  to  collect  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  together  and  follow  the  vessel ;  if  a  light  wind  they 
annoy  a  vessel  much,  as  having  plenty  of  men  they  make  use  of 
the  oars  and  sweep  along  verry  fast,  and  board  on  all  quarters  at 
once  if  they  can.  Our  ship  with  her  stern  gun,  a  long  nine- 
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pounder,  spoke  such  language  as  they  could  not  understand ;  she 
fired  about  sixty  shotts,  and  kept  them  at  their  proper  distance, 
and  was  our  principal  defender.  I  suppose  we  fired  two  hundred 
shotts  on  the  whole,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  gun-boats,  one 
of  which  we  sunk,  and  many  of  her  men,  thank  God,  was  drownded 
in  the  sea,  though  the  other  boats  being  near  picked  up  some. 
Once  or  twice  when  we  struck  them  with  our  grape  their  shrieks 
was  verry  awful  and  loud. 

'  Captain  Anthony  behaved  bravely,  and  much  praise  is  due  to 
him  for  his  spirited  conduct.  Mr.  Mitchell,  from  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  sailing-master,  fought  with  uncommon  vigour ;  he  fired 
three  of  the  guns ;  as  soon  as  one  was  discharged  he  ran  to  another, 
etc.,  and  directed  the  shott  in  a  gallant  stile.  It  much  surprised 
me  how  hot  the  guns  became  to  the  touch  after  they  had  been 
once  or  twice  fired.  The  first  shott  that  the  Spainiards  fired  blew 
away  the  bottom  of  the  boat  which  hung  astern  of  the  ship,  and 
broke  the  cabin  windows ;  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  boat  struck 
me  in  the  back,  and  I  was  much  alarmed  lest  I  was  shott ;  but  I 
received  no  hurt,  only  a  great  fright,  at  which  Captain  Anthony 
found  time  to  laugh  hearty. 

'They  fired  grape  shott  at  us,  which  did  much  damage  to  the 
sails,  and  broke  one  of  the  irons  which  support  the  boarding-net, 
and  wounded  some  of  our  men.  Only  one  was  killed  in  the 
engagement,  a  man  named  Keeves,  from  Lichfield  it  is  thought, 
who  was  a  brave  and  good  sailor.  Captain  Anthony  much  regrets 
this,  and  he  was  shott  through  the  thigh  and  the  breast ;  he  must 
have  been  killed  instantaneous,  for  he  did  not  look  agonised.  This 
is  the  first  man  I  have  seen  killed.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
five  gun-boats  retired,  having  had  more  than  they  expected  ;  the 
breeze  was  still  light,  and  they  returned,  but  we  think  not  all  of 
them,  to  Tariffa.' 

This  is  all  the  account  that  Allwyn  gives  of  the  engagement, 
but  the  picture  he  presents  is  vivid  in  its  simplicity.  The  glorious 
faith  in  himself  that  the  Englishman  had  at  that  day  was  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  our  many  successes  by  land  and  sea,  and  it  was 
just  that  opinion  that  one  Englishman  is  as  good  as  '  any  two  of 
those  rags  of  Spainiards,'  that  enabled  the  *  Cornwallis '  to  beat  off 
the  six  gun-boats.  Allwyn's  next  note  of  interest  is  made  after 
his  arrival  in  Gibraltar,  which,  so  busy  is  he  in  his  firm's  interests, 
he  has  but  little  time  for  seeing. 

'  Gibraltar  is  verry  strongly  fortified,  and  should  be,  if  well 
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provisioned,  impregnable  against  any  strength  of  fleet  that  might 
attack  it.  To  the  Spainiards  it  must  be  as  a  constant  "  thorn  in 
the  side,"  as  the  Bible  has  it,  that  we  should  possess  and  retain 
their  strongest  fortress,  as  we  do  in  keeping  Gibraltar.  There  are 
about  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  or  bomb- 
cannon,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  all  Europe. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  strong  foundations  that  these  pieces 
require.  We  have  many  men  stationed  here,  who  look  healthy, 
though  it  is  verry  hot.  I  had  not  time  to  see  all  the  curiosities 
of  the  fortress,  etc. 

*  In  leaving  it  for  the  Mediterranean  the  rock  is  quite  per- 
pendicular and  upright  for  a  considerable  height,  and  appears  a 
grand  scene  of  nature,  and  as  though  it  was  made  in  this  way  to 
serve  the  English  as  a  fortress,  as  indeed  perhaps  it  was.     It 
seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  take  it  even  now,  and  they  are 
building  large  and  strong  pillars  of  stone  and  clay  to  keep  off  the 
shotts  from  the  Spainish  coast,  one  between  every  two  or  three  of 
the  guns,  etc.,  which  are  exposed  to  the  Spainish  coast.' 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  Gibraltar  he  is  in  the  ware- 
house of  a  large  merchant,  where  they  tell  him — 

*  There  is  not  any  business  doing  with  Spain,  as  the  Spainiards 
seize  everything  belonging  to  the  English,  and  getting  things 
thus  cheaply  they  will  not  care  to  buy.    There  has  been  a  mighty 
deal  of  hoop  iron  sent  into  Spain,  but  not  lately,  so  I  hope  to  take 
large  orders  on  my  return.     Here  I  met  a  native  gentleman  who 
was  in  Algiziras  at  the  same  time  as  our  fight  with  the  gun-boats, 
and  he  saw  one  of  them  come  in  with  two  men  killed  and  many 
wounded,  etc. ;  and  he  told  them  that  ours  was  the  first  packet, 
and  they  might   expect   more   from   the   next   as   came.      The 
Spainiards  had  been  expecting  of  us  for  several  days,  and  have  at 
last  met  with  what  they  deserve,  but  what  they  did  not  expect. 
The  Gibraltar  gentleman  says  they  was  looking  at  us  with  glasses 
from  Algiziras,  and  made  signal  to  a  sloop  of  war  to  come  to  us, 
but  which  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand.     I  am  glad  of  it, 
for  we  drove  them  off  single-handed.     I  wish  I  had  been  a  sailor. 
The  fleets  at  Gibraltar  and  off  Cadiz  are,  I  think,  verry  easy. 
Hardcastle,  the  agent  of  the  packet,  says  he  will  have  the  packets 
better  protected ;  indeed,  that  is  verry  necessary,  or  there  will  not 
verry  many  reach  Malta  if  they  are  to  be  fired  at  as  the  "  Corn- 
wallis  "  was.     A  good  breeze  is  a  verry  desirable  thing;  otherwise, 
unless  you  have  good  war  implements,  you  are  sure  to  be  took. 

25—2 
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'  In  the  present  situation  of  affairs  the  American  ships  make 
short  voyages.  If  they  are,  as  may  be  said,  fortunate  enough  to 
be  took,  the  cargo  is  condemned  and  the  ship  set  at  liberty,  which 
goes  to  Malaga  and  is  chartered  and  takes  in  wines,  etc. ;  makes  a 
short  voyage,  and  returns  quick.  The  "  Felicity,"  Captain  William 
Boyd,  arrived  safe  at  Gibraltar  when  he  had  escaped  the  greatest 
difficulty,  which  is  passing  through  the  Gutt.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Algiziras,  and  the  day  he  sailed  from  there  a  boat  was 
seen  off  Gibraltar  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  shipping  boat, 
etc. ;  and  the  same,  not  being  what  she  seemed,  had  the  genteel 
politeness  to  convey  him  safe  back  to  Algiziras,  if  not  within  gun- 
shott  of  the  British  flag,  yet  it  could  not  be  beyond  sight  of  our 
English  commander  on  board  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  etc. 

*  There  was  much  talk  when  we  landed,  and  much  rejoicing 
since,  over  a  victory  we  gained  a  little  time  back  in  the  island  of 
Sicily  over  the  French  forces  at  Mada  '  (Maida  ?).     *  The  English 
landed  in  Calabria,  and  began  to  march  into  the  island  where  the 
Frenchmen  are.      The  French  general  boasted  much,  they  say, 
that  they  would  drive  us  right  back  into  the  sea ;  but  we  met 
them  under  Stewart,  and  beat  them  easy  at  point  of  bayonett.  The 
Frenchmen  charged  at  our  battalions  verry  bold,  but  when  they 
saw  we  was  ready  to  receive  them  and  did  not  budge  an  inch,  they 
stopped  dead  when  they  was  only  some  yards  from  us,  and  turned 
tail  and  ran.      We  rejoice  to  hear  the  great  slaughter   of  the 
Frenchies  ;  we  did  not  lose  many  men,  as  we  was  never  properly 
attacked. 

'  The  first  night  I  slept  at  Gibraltar  the  gnats  bit  me  so  that 
I  could  not  sleep ;  they  quite  blockated  one  of  my  eyes ;  the  bugs 
likewise  assisted.  I  never  passed  so  uneasy  a  night  in  my  life, 
being  sleepy,  and  they  would  not  let  me  rest  quiet,  etc.  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself  next  day  when  I  dined  with  Mr.  Cooper.  The 
next  nights  I  slept  in  the  large  room  upon  chairs.  The  watch  is 
verry  regular ;  they  call  out  "  All's  well "  at  every  hour,  and  the 
word  passes  from  one  to  another  all  through  the  fort,  etc. 

*  We  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  Thursday  noon,  July  31st,  with 
light  wind ;    and  on  Friday  we  met  with  two  strange  sail  which 
we  thought  had  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  so  we  fired  one  shott 
well  directed  as  a  signal  for  them  to  show  their  colours ;  but  as  it 
did  not  have  the  desired  effect  we  fired  another,  which  we  could 
see  struck  one  of  them.     They  then  hoisted  an  English  flag  and 
fired  a  gun  without  a  shott ;  this  had  a  mighty  deceptive  appear- 
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ance.  If  it  had  been  allowed,  the  captain  would  have  made  them 
come  to  him,  as  we  concluded  that  it  was  a  Spanish  privateer  with 
a  prize  in  tow.  The  packet  must  defend  herself  as  much  as 
possible,  but  is  not  allowed  to  cruize,  etc.  We  was  all  much 
disappointed  that  we  was  not  permitted  to  engage  them,  for  we 
was  quite  ready.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  packet  is  not  allowed  to  do 
as  much  damage  as  possible  to  the  enemy,  and  I  think  we  could 
have  took  them  easy. 

'  On  Saturday,  August  2nd,  we  met  about  forty  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen, etc.,  keeping  together  for  safety,  at  about  eight  o'clock 
at  night;  and  at  eleven  a  privateer,  which  we  suppose  had  followed 
the  fleet  in  order  to  pick  up  any  straggling  ship,  came  towards 
us.  We  was  soon  all  ready  for  her ;  got  the  lanthorns  lighted, 
the  magazine  open,  etc. ;  and  when  we  was  all  prepared  she  sailed 
away  without  firing  a  single  shott.  I  suspect  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  by  our  lanthorns  that  we  was  too  well  equipped 
for  her  to  do  any  good  with  us,  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
be  quiet,  for  which  I  was  verry  sorry,  although  at  night  it  is 
dangerous  having  powder  about  by  candlelight.  The  captain 
cautioned  them  to  be  particular  careful  below  with  the  powder. 
I  told  him  that  he  might  depend  upon  me  to  see  that  the  powder 
was  properly  served,  which  was  my  station  in  the  former  engage- 
ment we  had  had. 

'  The  remaining  part  of  the  way  we  came  without  speaking  any 
ship,  although  we  had  many  different  sail  in  view.  We  had  a  deal 
of  calm  weather,  contrary  winds,  etc.,  and  was  three  weeks  in 
coming  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta.  We  saw  Majorca  and  Minorca : 
these  two  islands  would  be  verry  useful  to  England,  the  latter  one 
particular,  it  having  an  excellent  harbour,  and  might  open  a 
trade  with  the  Barbarians  and  Tunis.  We  likewise  saw  Tunis, 
which  appeared  a  fine  place  with  a  good  harbour  for  shipping  :  it  is 
near  to  the  famous  town  of  Carthage,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Eomans  before  Christ. 

'  We  was  within  fifty  miles  of  Malta  on  Monday  morning,  but 
did  not  arrive  there  till  Wednesday  night,  August  20th,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Mediterranean  is  subject 
to  a  deal  of  calm  weather.  Next  morning  the  practique  boat 
came  to  make  enquiries  where  we  came  from,  and  for  letters,  and 
whilst  on  board  they  found  two  little  boys  who  had  brought  us 
milk  from  the  shore,  and  from  whom  I  had  bought  about  a  quart 
and  some  eggs,  mighty  small.  They  flogged  them  verry  heavy  for 
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having  come  to  us  during  quarantine.     As  soon  as  the  mail  was 
delivered  I  went  on  shore  to  the  city  La  Valetta  Malta.' 

Here  in  Malta  Allwyn  stayed  some  weeks  ;  his  journal  is  full 
of  his  business  doings,  mixed  up  with  interesting  scraps  of 
news,  one  day  of  rumours  of  peace-making,  and  the  next  of 
battles  and  engagements,  and  many  observant  little  remarks  on 
the  places  and  people  that  he  sees,  all  of  which  is  hardly  interest- 
ing enough  for  quotation ;  but  the  following  account  of  a  sermon 
he  hears  one  Sunday  is  so  good,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  time 
he  was  living  in,  that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it. 

*  Sunday,  September  7th,  1806. — In  the  morning,  before  I  had 
finished  dressing,  because  indeed  it  is  verry  hot,  I  finished  my 
letter  to  England,  and  find  it  verry  troublesome  to  have  to  write  in 
all  three  copies  of  same,  but  letters  so  often  miscarry  ;   enclosed 
one  copy  in  Mr.  Bell's  envelope.     To  church,  where  the  chaplin 
preached  a  short  sermon  of  1 5  knotts,  which  told  us  of  a  verry 
wonderful  fulfillment  of  the  prophesy  in  the  person  of  Napolean 
Buonaparte,  written  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  which  indeed 
comes  quite  true  as  shewn  below.     It  is  a  marvellous  thing  thus 
having  the  verry  words  of  the  Bible  brought  to  pass  in  our  days. 
The  text  was  as  follows,  from  the  xiii.  chapter  of  Revelations, 
and  the  first  and  eighteenth  verses  : 

'  Verse  1.  "  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
beast  rise  out  of  the  sea  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and 
upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of 
blasphemy." 

*  Verse  18.  "  Here  is  wisdom.   Let  him  that  hath  understanding 
count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and 
his  number  is  Six  hundred  threescore  and  six." 

*  The  chaplin  told  us  that  the  Revelations  was  of  course  in- 
spired by  God,  and  was  a  true  prophesy,  and  that  the  distance  of 
time  between  then  and  now  was  as  nought,  and  that  every  word  in 
the  2  verses  of  his  text  pointed  to  the  arch  blasphemer,  Napolean 
Buonaparte,  for  upon  his  horns  are  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads 
the  name  of  blasphemy.  And  let  him  that  hath  understanding  count 
the  number  of  the  beast,  and  lo !  putting  opposite  the  alphabet 
the  figures  used  in  the  Roman  method  of  counting,  and  then 
adding  those  numbers  indicated  by  the  letters,  the  name  Napolean 
Buonaparte  shall  count  the  number  six  hundred  threescore  and 
six,  as  indeed  is  shewn  below. 
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A=  1  N=  40 

B=  2  A=   1 

C=  3  P=  60 

D=  4  O=  50 

E=  5  L=  20 

F=  6  E=  5 

G=  7  A=  1 

H=  8  N=  40 

1=  9 

K=  10  B=  2 

L=  20  U  =  l]0 

M=  30  0=  50 

N=  40  N  =  40 

O=  50  A=  1 

P=  60  P=  60 

Q=  70  A=  1 

R=  80  E=  80 

S=  90  T  =  100 

T  =  100  E=  5 

666  the  number  of  the  beast. 

*  Now  all  this  is  verry  wonderful,  and  Mr.  Bell  and  a  young  lady 
from  Naples  and  me  all  talked  of  it  much  as  we  walked  home.     I 
have  not  seen  the  young  lady  from  Naples  before ;  she  is  verry 
pretty,  and  niece  to  Mr.  Cooper.     Mr.  Bell  accompanied  her  from 
church — I  believe  the  contrary  road  she  would  like  to  go  best. 
Some  people  say  she  is  fond  of  Mr.  Bell,  but  I  do  not  know ;  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  him,  as  she  has  a  good  sum  of  money 
to  her  fortune.   Mr  Bell  would  have  bought  her  some  ear-rings  of 
the  fine  silver  wirework  in  the  Strada  St.  Giovanni,  but  she  would 
not  permit  him  to  spend  money  on  the  Sabbath.     She  is  religious 
according  to  the  Method  views. 

*  To-night  we  have  received  the  news  of  peace  between  England 
and  France  (offensive  and  defensive),  each  nation  to  keep  what 
they  have  obtained,  sword  in  hand,  and  a  free  trade  for  each  to  every 
place.     This  is  verry  pleasing  news  if  we  have  a  free  commerce.' 

Here,  with  this  queer  jumble  of  prophecy  (dependent  upon 
mis-spelling),  gossip,  sermons,  and  commercial  aspirations,  we  will 
leave  the  good  fellow,  who  for  two  years  longer  remained  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  the  Mediterranean,  His  notes,  always  amusing  and 
graphic,  grow  less  frequent  as  business  affairs  press  more  upon 
him  and  take  up  more  of  his  time.  These  that  have  been  given 
show  what  a  life  of  adventure  a  traveller  had  in  those  times  ;  and 
show,  too,  how  strong  was  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  nation,  not 
only  amongst  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors,  but  even  in  the  breast 
of  an  obscure  commercial  traveller. 
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TWO   POETS. 

HE  sat  upon  a  pinnacle  alone, 

Musing  on  lofty  thoughts  that  search  and  climb, 

And  pierce  the  inner  secresy  of  Time. 
Above  his  head  the  keen  stars  burned  and  shone  ; 
Beneath,  the  dark  and  shuddering  pines  made  moan. 

He  caught  an  echo  of  celestial  rhyme, 

Ineffable,  unspeakable,  sublime, 
And  there  supreme,  serene  upon  his  throne, 
Kapt  visions  circled  him,  dim  prophecies, 

Vague  ultimate  glories,  while  the  blue  mists  curled 

Over  a  meaner,  sadder,  happier  world ; 
The  blazing  scroll  of  awful  mysteries 

Unrolled  before  his  kindling  eyes.     He  trod 

Apart  the  mountain  peak  and  sang  to  (rod. 

The  other  paced  incessant  to  and  fro 

The  crowded  lanes  of  cities,  where  the  light 

Of  obscure  firesides  streamed  into  the  night ; 
Babble  of  childish  laughter,  humble  woe, 
The  common  troubles  that  the  common  know, 
The  din  of  homely  labour  and  the  sight 
Of  homely  pleasures,  struggles  wrong  or  right 
Unheard,  unheeded,  narrow  lives  and  low, 
He  stooped  and  wove  them  garlands  for  his  Art ; 
Transfigured  by  the  magic  of  his  song 
The  simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  throng ; 
Laid  his  great  heart  upon  the  people's  heart ; 

Garnered  a  harvest  of  the  scattered  sheaves.     And  then 
Careless  of  deeper  things  he  sang  to  men. 
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BLUNDERERS. 

IN  the  'Cornhill'  for  June  1886  appeared  a  paper  on  Boys' 
Blunders  ;  the  present  writer  does  not  mean  to  classify  or  criticise 
the  authors  of  those  blunders,  he  wishes  to  show  that  infinite 
possibilities  of  error  yet  remain.  In  a  word,  blunderer  is  merely 
the  comparative  degree  of  blunder,  and  thus  forms  a  brief  equiva- 
lent to  '  more  blunders.'  If  it  be  objected  that  the  superscription 
is  in  itself  a  blunder  because  adjectives  alone  admit  of  comparison, 
the  writer  takes  refuge  in  the  immortal  utterance  of  a  North 
Devon  farmer,  '  Well,  'tis  as  'tis,  and  it  can't  be  no  'tisserer ; '  and 
if  yet  higher  sanction  be  needed,  reference  may  be  allowed  to  an 
ancient  language  wherein  is  found  '  bhavati-taram,'  i.e.  a  compa-. 
rative  form  of 'is'  or,  in  other  words,  'isser.'  It  is  well  at  the 
outset  to  make  some  slight  display  of  recondite  information 
because  a  critic  of  the  earlier  paper  suggested  that  blunders 
throw  discredit  not  so  much  on  the  boys  who  make  them  as  on  the 
masters  who  teach  the  boys  that  make  them.  The  present  writer 
throws  blame  on  no  one ;  indeed,  he  is,  as  a  pedagogue,  grateful 
to  the  blunderers  for  the  oases  that  they  provide  for  him  in  the 
desert  through  which  he  and  his  pupils  walk,  hand  in  hand. 

The  mention  of  a  journey  suggests  geography.  Under  this 
head  it  must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  lucidity  in  the 
statement  that  '  the  Thames  is  in  the  South  of  England,  near 
London  : '  that  examinee  would  seem  to  share  the  mental  confusion 
of  the  person  who  saw  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  in  the  fact 
that  he  made  rivers  run  near  all  large  towns. 

From  geography  to  history  seems  a  natural  step,  having  regard 
to  alphabetical  order  and  eternal  fitness :  and  history  may  be  in 
turn  divided  into  English,  Constitutional,  Biblical,  and  Natural ; 
your  true  schoolmaster  dearly  loves  method. 

In  English  history  a  prominent  figure  is  the  Black  Prince : 
*  he  belonged  to  the  Britons,  defeated  the  Komans ;  thus  ended 
the  Battle  of  Cressy.'  Of  Kegulus  the  Koman  we  are  told  that  *  he 
abolished  all  sorts  of  prayers  ; '  the  original  is  '  omnibus  suppliciis 
extinctus  est.'  Among  details  of  history  that  can  be  called  Con- 
stitutional may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  'a  constitutional 
monarch  is  one  who  has  a  good  constitution.'  Descending  a  few 
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steps  we  come  to  dukes.  One  heard  something  at  a  recent  election 
of  *  dukes  and  earls  overruling  a  great  nation  and  wrecking  its 
fortunes,'  but  we  do  not  all  know  accurately  the  electoral  power  of 
peers  and  other  great  folk  ;  one  boy  informs  us  that  l  dukes  have 
ten  votes,  earls  eight,  marquises  six,  bishops  six,  baronets  four, 
citizens  one  or  two.'  About  the  time  of  the  last  election  one 
youth  ventured  to  prophesy  *  the  Conservatives  are  short  to  get 
in  ' ;  presumably  he  meant  *  sure.' 

Another  seems  a  little  vague  about  the  feudal  system ;  he 
writes,  '  The  feudal  system  was  a  law  that  every  one  should  get  up 
at  8  a.m.  to  put  out  his  fires.'  It  must  have  been  a  little  tiresome 
to  get  up  again  soon  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extravagance  of  burning  fuel  all  night  while 
ex  hypothesi  the  householder  was  in  bed.  Some  of  us  have  heard 
about  septennial  parliaments ;  there  would  appear  to  be  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  septennial ;  it  is  *  seven- 
fold,' or  '  was  held  in  September,'  or  *  in  the  seventh  month,'  or 
*  met  every  seventh  month,'  or  *  consisted  of  seven  people.'  Would 
that  it  did ! 

Passing  on  to  Bible  history  we  find  versions  of  the  Beatitudes 
which  differ  from  those  generally  received  :  *  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  say  unto  you  Raca,'  and,  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spite 
of  it.' 

Natural  history  is  known  to  contain  curiosities  and  to  have 
attractions  for  young  minds :  *  Now  hear  of  a  little  pig,'  writes  one, 
1  adorned  with  no  spots ' :  these  words  are  supposed  to  represent 
Juvenal's  '  Fercula  nunc  audi  nullis  ornata  macellis,'  the  transla- 
tion is  not  quite  accurate.  Perhaps  a  pig  is  the  creature  spoken 
of  in  a  certain  sentence,  *  Bestise  dentibus  necatus  esse  nee  gemitum 
edidisse  dicitur.'  These  words  are  said  by  one  young  scholar  to 
mean  *  to  bind  beasts  with  their  teeth,  nor  groaned  to  have  been 
eaten' ;  this  is  a  hard  saying,  and  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
Latin.  Sinking  in  the  scale  of  creation  we  come  to  a  mouse.  One 
boy  writes,  '  I  have  been  a  mouse ' ;  the  statement  startles  ;  learned 
men  talk  of  metempsychosis,  and  less  learned  folk  have  heard  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  this  boy  seems  to  believe  in  it;  the 
Latin  of  his  English  was  the  fairly  familiar  '  Fuimus,'  but  the 
word  chanced  to  be  divided  by  the  exigencies  of  printing ;  fui- 
appeared  on  one  line,  mus  on  the  next. 

Rising  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime  we  reach  elephants. 
A  master  read  a  certain  story  to  boys  and  asked  them  after  an 
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interval  to  reproduce  it  in  writing ;  one  boy  wrote,  '  after  a  while 
they  reached  an  open  space  in  the  forest  where  they  saw  elephants 
sitting  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees.'  There  is  something 
admirable  in  a  mind  that  would  minimise  the  imagined  marvel  by 
saying  the  lower  branches. 

Branches  suggest  birds.  *  Crows  laying  eggs  in  a  gutter ' 
-would  be  an  unusual  sight ;  one  can  hardly  find  authority  for 
such  a  statement  in  '  ovantes  gutture  corvi.' 

Crows  are  thought  wise,  geese  are  not ;  a  well-known  passage  in 
the  '  Anabasis  '  tells  us  that  on  a  certain  occasion  all  the  soldiers 
escaped  unhurt,  *  but  one  man  on  the  left  wing  was  said  to  be 
shot.'  The  translator  by  transposing  the  words  said  '  one  was  said 
to  be  shot  on  the  left  wing,'  on  which  a  sharp  boy  aptly  remarked 
*  he  must  have  been  a  goose.'  This  recalls  to  the  writer's  mind 
another  ready  remark  in  class.  The  master  asked  the  gender  of 
lepus',  a  Welsh  boy  said  it  was  neuter,  on  which  the  master 
observed,  'I  don't  know  what  hares  may  be  in  Wales,  but  the 
Romans  call  them  masculine.'  '  Please,  sir,'  quickly  remarked  a 
neighbouring  boy,  'he's  thinking  of  a  Welsh  rabbit.'  These 
jesters  were  about  ten  years  old  ;  it  is  fearful  to  think  what  they 
may  become.  If  we  descend  from  goose  to  duck,  which  one  boy 
thought  to  be  a  young  swan,  we  shall  find  another  eccentricity 
of  genius.  A  class  was  practising  for  examination ;  each  boy 
had  before  him  a  printed  paper ;  among  the  words  in  the  first 
question  was  '  anas,'  which  is  usually  supposed  to  mean  a  duck, 
but  one  boy  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  it  found  association  of 
sound  too  much  for  his  senses  and  promptly  said  '  high  priest.' 

Priest  suggests  clergy.  A  boy  enumerating,  in  a  written  essay, 
God's  good  gifts  to  man,  closed  his  list  with  '  insects,  reptiles, 
clergymen.'  Was  he  a  blunderer  or  a  cynic  ? 

'  Est  natura  hominum  novitatis  avida '  is  a  clear,  and,  to  some, 
a  familiar  statement,  '  the  rareness  of  birds  is  natural  to  man  ' 
seems  vague  and  unfamiliar  ;  avida  has  not  much  to  do  with  avis. 
This  last  error  is  partly  due  to  a  supposed  knowledge  of  etymology. 
Some  boys  take  daring  flights  in  this  region ;  for  instance,  one 
derives  vaccination  from  'circo,  I  cut,  and  va,  around,'  while  another 
sees  its  germ  in  '  vaccio,  I  scrape.'  Credo  is  said  to  come  from 
*D0,  I  give,  credus,  credit.'  The  mention  of  credo  recalls  an 
answer  given  by  a  boy  who  was  asked  to  parse  '  credas ' : '  Credos  is 
in  the  accusative  case,  because  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is 
always  put  in  the  accusative  unless  the  verb  governs  a  certain 
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case.'  '  I  give  credit '  seems  to  load  naturally  towards  a  certain 
translation  of  '  solvere.'  A  boy  was  confronted  by  '  emere  facilius 
est  quam  solvere,'  '  to  buy  is  easier  than  to  -  — .'  The  master  by 
way  of  helping  on  the  weak  brother  asked,  '  When  you  buy  a  thing 
what  do  you  generally  do  ?  '  The  answer  was  prompt  but  disap- 
pointing, *  Eat  it ; '  personal  experience  outweighed  commercial  pro- 
bity and  grammatical  probability.  Personal  experience,  too,  of  a 
painful  kind  may  have  led  another  young  etymologist  to  derive 
crudelis  from  cms,  a  leg ;  he  may  have  been  more  familiar  with 
kicks  than  halfpence.  From  leg  to  nail  seems  a  natural  transition, 
'  Unciolam  Proculeius  habet,  sed  Grillo  deuncem '  appears  as 
'  Proculeius  has  a  little  nail,  but  Gillo  has  a  double  nail ' ;  there 
is  danger  in  a  little  knowledge :  unciola  is  not  a  diminutive  of 
unguis.  Nonconformists  may  object  to  the  rite  of  confirmation, 
but  the  word  does  not  find  its  origin  in  that  fact :  *  Nonconformist 
is  a  person  who  is  not  confirmed.'  As  Nonconformists  are  believed 
to  have  great  political  influence  of  a  certain  kind,  this  may  be  a 
fitting  place  for  noting  the  fact  that  '  ballot  means  a  grand  ball ' ; 
some  people  do  not  find  it  so  amusing.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
Nonconformists  stands  the  Episcopal  Church ;  if  it  be  true  that 
Nonconformists  object  to  confirmation,  it  is  also  true  that  Epistles 
are  read  in  Episcopal  churches,  but  it  is  not  generally  thought 
that  the  name  episcopal  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  fact.  It  is  also 
true  that  Osos  means  God  and  res  means  a  thing,  but  a  boy  would 
seem  to  be  treading  on  debateable  ground  who  asserts  that  *  a 
problem  is  that  which  any  man  can  prove ;  Theorem  (dsos,  res) 
is  that  which  can  be  proved  only  by  one  under  the  guidance  of 
divine  inspiration.' 

A  learned  man  in  a  useful  book  writes  of  *  negatives  and 
quasi-negatives.'  One  boy  explained  quasi-negative  as  '  one  that 
was  not  quite  firm  ' ;  he  evidently  associated  quasi  with  qiiatio,  I 
shake.  False  analogy  may  be  treated  in  this  connection  ;  the 
scholar  was  led  astray  by  this  who  gave  meliusvolus  and  optime- 
volus  as  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  benevolus.  Optet 
optius  are  not  the  usual  positive  and  comparative  of  optime.  It 
is  true  that  seraphim  is  supposed  to  be  the  plural  form  of  seraph, 
but  is  not  generally  thought  that  the  plural  of  sheriff  is  *  sheriffim '  ; 
perhaps,  however,  this  answer  was  meant  as  a  delicate  compliment 
from  a  city  boy  to  a  city  magnate,  just  as  another  boy  being 
asked  to  write  an  essay  on  the  '  Advantages  of  Public  School 
Education,'  selected  his  own  school  as  a  type,  and  stated  among 
other  blessings,  '  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  we  are  sent  out  to 
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•earn  our  own  living  and  to  become  great  men  such  as  the  present 
Lord  Mayor.'  What  a  stimulus  to  toil !  How  useful  is  a  definite 
aim  !  How  ennobling  is  a  lofty  ideal ! 

If  *  seraphim '  led  one  youth  astray,  familiarity  with  the 
Psalms  tinged  the  translation  of  another,  who  gave  '  a  good  law  is 
broad '  as  the  equivalent  of  '  lex  bona  lata  est.'  Some  young 
minds  are  painfully  literal :  '  vivebunt  pro  unquam  '  is  not  elegant 
in  point  of  Latinity,  but  any  Latinist  sees  in  a  moment  that  it  is 
meant  to  represent  '  shall  live  for  ever.'  In  direct  contrast  to  this, 
a  boy  who  was  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  '  kst  infirmity 
of  noble  minds  '  answered  at  once  *  the  disease  that  you  die  of.' 
•So,  *  passive '  is  said  by  one  boy  to  *  refer  to  past  time,'  and  by 
another  to  be  '  the  past  of  the  active.'  *  Totidem,  pater  optime, 
dixi  '  does  not  find  its  equivalent  in  < 1  said,  0  best  father  Totides.' 
4  Bellica  navis '  may  fairly  represent  '  a  man  of  war/  but  when 
Goliath  is  described  as  a  '  man  of  war  from  his  youth  '  we  feel  that 
the  sense  is  not  adequately  conveyed — even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  exigencies  of  metre  and  poetical  licence — by  '  bellica 
navis  erat '  as  the  end  of  a  pentameter.  For  this  sweet  thing  in 
poetry  the  writer  is  indebted  to  a  friend. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  the  only  specimen  of 
poetry ;  he  can  name  one  lovely  instance  of  poetic  amplification 
and  ingenuity.  A  boy  was  pondering  deeply  how  to  make  a  pen- 
tameter out  of  some  such  scant  English  as  '  Delay  not,  be  up  and 
doing ' ;  a  kind  friend  seeing  his  distress  said,  as  he  took  up  his 
pen,  '  You  must  spin  it  out ;  for  instance, "  Nee  mora,  fac  numerem 
protinus  ante  decem";  which  being  literally  translated  means 
*  nor  is  there  delay :  do  it  forthwith  before  I  count  ten ' ;  the 
puzzled  boy  gratefully  wrote  it  down  and  showed  it  up  ;  as  to  the 
feelings  of  the  master  and  as  to  the  fate  of  the  pupil  history  is 
silent. 

Of  English  poetry  let  one  specimen  suffice.  A  certain  master 
weary,  as  some  of  his  brethren  have  been  before  and  since,  of 
English  prose  and  Latin  poetry  on  historic  themes,  suggested  to 
his  pupils  an  English  poem  on  the  death  of  an  English  king.  On 
one  boy  the  divine  afflatus  rested  only  for  one  moment ;  it  enabled 

him  to  say — 

Sir  Walter  Tyrrell 

Shot  the  king  for  a  squirrel, 

and  then  left  him  speechless. 

This  floweret  of  English  poesy  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
there  is  in  some  young  minds  an  irresistible  tendency  to  translate 
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Latin  words  by  their  nearest  English  equivalent  in  sound  and 
spelling.  Proceeding  on  this  plan  a  pupil  represents  *  sapiat  quid 
vulva  popinse  '  by  '  what  the  taste  of  the  yellow  poppy  is  ' ;  vulva, 
is  something  like  fulvus,  and  if  popina  does  not  mean  poppy  it 
ought  to.  One  dainty  suggests  another  ;  an  epicure  translates 
*  si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam '  by  *  if  any  one 
should  like  to  taste  fat  lamb  with  lettuce ' ;  gesto  is  not  unlike 
gusto,  and  lectica  is  more  like  lettuce  than  anything  else.  The 
food  of  man  may  naturally  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  drink  of  the 
gods,  which  is  said  to  be  nectar ;  with  this  word  a  young  Anglo- 
maniac  chanced  not  to  be  familiar,  and  so  he  stated  vsrcrap  to 
mean  necktie,  and  soon  afterwards  gave  *  flock '  as  the  English  of 
<£Xo'£.  The  Latin  for  flock  is  generally  thought  to  be  grex,  and 
one  boy  asserted  the  ablative  of  this  word  to  be  greve,  while 
another  preferred  gregore.  Were  rich  gravy  and  Gregory  painfully 
associated  in  the  young  minds  ?  One  would  expect  a  boy  of  this 
kind  to  translate  '  flocci '  by  *  flock,'  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
the  unexpected  always  happens,  and  so  *  flocci  non  faciam '  appears 
as  *  I  may  not  make  wool.' 

If  some  creatures  carry  wool,  others  carry  hair :  *  hairs  from 
an  ass  '  is  an  aggravated  instance  of  this  class  of  mistake  ;  it  does 
not  adequately  reproduce  '  heres  ex  asse.'  A  donkey  in  this  con- 
dition, i.e.  after  the  removal  of  these  hairs,  might  be  called  a 
defective  donkey  (some  people,  by  the  way,  may  not  know  that 
(  i.e.'  means  *  in  English ').  Verbs  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
defective ;  one  person  defines  such  verbs  as  being  '  those  which 
hurt  or  defect  anybody  ' :  his  friend  explained  frequentative  verbs 
to  be  '  those  which  have  frequent  changes  of  tenses.'  Such  con- 
stant change  must  somewhat  perplex ;  these  verbs  must  have 
much  in  common  with  locative  cases,  which  '  are  so  called  because 
they  move  about.'  Another  authority  derives  locative  from 
loquor,  '  it  is  the  speaking  case ; '  presumably  a  sister  to  the 
vocative. 

1  Terruit  Auster  euntes '  seems  a  simple  sentence,  but  an 
Anglomaniac  can  find  difficulties ;  he  makes  it  mean  '  the  rushing 
Austrian  frightened  them.'  His  position  is  not  mentioned,  he 
probably  attacked  them  in  front ;  such  a  position  might  be 
expressed  by  pre,  which  is  rightly  stated  by  one  young  scholar  to 
mean  *  before,'  but  he  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  '  pretext ' 
means  *  the  text  before  the  sermon.'  Sermons  may  suggest 
cathedrals  ;  in  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  an  error 
into  which  a  man  fell  in  a  cathedral.  A  country  parson  was  taking 
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his  choir  round  to  see  objects  of  interest ;  among  other  things 
they  visited  the  tomb  of  a  dean.  One  of  the  singing  men  who  was 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  said  '  Oh,  I  see  he  died  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.'  The  parson  thinking  this  improbable,  drew  near  to  read 
the  authority  for  the  statement,  and  saw  the  words  *  obdormivit 
in  Christo  placide.'  He  was  enough  of  a  student  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  verb.  The  word  student  reminds  one  that  '  omnes 
ratione  regi  student '  has  been  translated  by  '  all  men  study  the 
reason  of  the  king.' 

We  have  spoken  of  defective  verbs ;  even  Anglomania  is 
defective  sometimes ;  the  patient's  guessing  power  has  been 
known  to  fail  him  in  the  very  midst  of  a  sentence,  thus  causing  a 
classical  aposiopesis,  e.g.  '  sororem  tuam  sestate  reversuram  esse 
non  verisimile  est,'  '  sorrow  in  summer  is  like  your .' 

One  cause  of  mistake  is  sheer  confusion  between  two  words 
which  are  somewhat  alike.  An  extreme  case  is  given  in  the 
statement,  'Tenus  governs  a  dative';  for  instance, '  tene  illi  homini, 
hold  that  man.'  This  might  be  a  necessary  precaution  in  case  the 
man  should  *  take  to  flying  into  the  council,'  which  was  given  as 
the  English  of '  fugiendi  consilium  capere.'  Such  an  aeronaut 
might  be  able  to 'journey  towards  the  sun';  this  marvel  was 
attributed  to  a  creature  of  whom  the  poet  only  says  *  ingreditur 
solo.'  Of  some  people  it  is  asserted  that  '  they  can  because  they 
can  see ' ;  the  original  says  *  possunt  quia  posse  videntur.'  One  boy 
expressly  stated  what  he  could  see ;  *  I  see  Charles  the  Second 
king.'  This  did  not  appear  likely :  it  afterwards  transpired,  as 
the  papers  say,  that  he  was  translating  an  inscription  connected 
with  a  religious  and  ancient  foundation,  stating  it  to  be  *  auspicio 
Caroli  Secundi  regis  ' ;  perhaps  he  was  the  king  whose  reason  all 
men  studied. 

The  mention  of  royalty  recalls  an  unfortunate  association  of 
words  which  turned  a  benevolent  aspiration  into  something  like  a 
malignant  imprecation : 

Oh  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace 

In  Scotland  Yard  thy  birthright  place  ! 

A  person  spurred  on  by  the  '  last  infirmity '  whereof  we  have 
heard,  hopes  to  find  a  *  fair  guerdon ' ;  a  hungry  boy  stated  this 
object  of  ambition  to  be  *  a  large  flat  thing  that  you  broil  upon ' ; 
he  was  apparently  thinking  of  '  gridiron.'  Another  boy  must 
have  been  in  the  pangs  of  hunger  who  wrote  in  answer  to  the 
question  '  What  makes  the  tower  of  Pisa  lean  ?  '  '  Because  there 
was  a  sore  famine  in  that  land.'  The  Biblical  form  of  this  answer 
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reminds  one  that  on  a  class  being  asked  to  quote  from  the  Bible 
for  the  use  of  the  verb  '  hale '  meaning  to  draw,  one  boy  promptly 
said  *  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  ! ' 

Among  sentences  which  were  to  be  corrected  in  a  certain 
paper,  occurred  '  Qui  leges  paret  is  patriae  juvat.'  One  young 
scholar,  either  because  he  thought  the  passage  perfect  or  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  chose  to  translate  it  instead,  'who  brings  forth  laws 
orders  his  native  country' ;  this  statement, like  some  others,  lacks 
lucidity,  but  it  contains  one  word  which  is  dear  to  all  boys  who 
love  their  dictionary,  namely  *  native  country.'  For  this  country 
it  behoves  us  (to  use  another  favourite)  to  fight  well.  It  is  true 
that  fj-d-^o/jiat,  means  '  I  fight,'  and  that  (frpsap  means  *  a  well,'  but 
he  who  represented  '  to  fight  well '  by  ^d^sa-dat  <f>peap  was  literal 
rather  than  idiomatic ;  indeed,  he  might  be  charged  with  what  a 
translator  of  Thucydides  charged  a  distinguished  predecessor  in 
that  field,  namely  *  hideous  fidelity.' 

Passages  for  what  is  facetiously  called  '  unseen  translation ' 
present  so  many  difficulties  to  young  boys  that  it  may  be  desirable 
to  give,  for  their  benefit,  a  verbatim  report  of  one  performance 
which  is  striking  in  its  tenacity  of  purpose  and  audacity  of 
imagination ;  even  Humpty  Dumpty  could  not  order  about  words 
in  more  imperious  fashion.  '  Ccesar  Caesar,  viderit  was  seen,  cum 
with,  suos  complures  his  forces,  ex  out  of,  omnibus  partibus  all  the 
parts,  vulnerari  he  was  wishing,  ascendere  to  ascend,  montem  the 
mountain,  ex  but,  cohortes  the  cohorts,  oppidi  were  opposed,  et 
gimulatione  very  likely '  (another  boy  translates  this  word  by  '  at 
the  same  time '),  ' mmnium  occupandorum  by  those  who  occupied 
it,  jubet  he  orders  them,  tollere  to  raise,  clamorem  a  shout, 
undiquefrom  all  sides.  Quo  facto  by  whom  having  made,  oppi- 
dani  perterriti  an  opportunity  for  going  through '  (these  latter 
words  are  thought  by  others  to  mean  *  he  perished  on  the  opposite 
side,'  or  'through  the  frightened  townsmen'),  cum  with,  quid 
those,  in  locis  in  these  places,  essent  they  were,  reliquis  left, 
suspensi  in  suspense,  ageretur  of  change,  revocant  he  calls 
together,  ab  impugnandis  for  fighting,  operibus  armatos  the 
armies,  disponunt  they  were  placed,  murisque  from  the  walls. 
ltd  thus,  nostri prcelii  our  'battles,  facta  are  done,  opera  the  works, 
celeriter  are  running  &wa,y,flamma  comprehensa  the  inflammable 
comprehensity,  partim  a  part,  restinguunt  is  resting,  pa/rtwm,  a 
part,  interscindunt  being  done  away  with.'  Let  us,  like  the  '  part,' 
rest  also. 

Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri. 
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THE    GAVEROCKS. 

A    TALE    OF   THE   CORNISH   COAST. 
BY   THE  AtTTHOK   OP   '  JOKN   HERKING,'  '  MEHALAH,'  ETC. 

CHAPTEK  XXVI. 

IN   THE   DUSK. 

GERANS  and  his  father  returned  to  Towan  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  '  Mermaid '  was  run  into  the  little  port  at  Sandy  Mouth,  and 
secured,  then  both  ascended  the  cliff,  for  home. 

*  What  have  we  here  ?  '  asked  the  Squire,  *  hats  and  sticks ! 
That  is  the  hat  of  Loveys— I  know  it,  and  there  is  Madame's 
umbrella.  Her  clogs  also.' 

'  Dennis  is  also  here,'  said  Gerans,  *  I  know  his  overcoat.' 

'  And  that  green  umbrella  belongs  to  the  Misses  Brendon,'  said 
Hender  Gaverock.  '  There  seems  to  be  a  party  here.'  He  opened 
the  door  into  the  hall,  and  saw  that  the  table  was  laid  with  glass, 
silver,  preserves,  pies,  cold  chicken,  and  adorned  with  flowers. 

Old  Gaverock  laughed.  *  Whilst  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  are 
romping.  I  must  take  off  my  sea-togs  and  make  myself  present- 
able. You  do  the  same,  Gerans.' 

'  Where  is  Mrs.  Rose  Gaverock  ?  '  asked  the  young  man  of  a 
servant.  He  was  told  that  she  was  in  her  own  room.  Mrs.  Gave- 
rock was  in  the  parlour  with  the  company. 

Gerans  was  disappointed.  In  his  kindly,  tender  heart  the 
words  Rose  had  said  to  him  before  he  left  rankled.  He  tried 
to  forget  and  bury  them  out  of  thought,  but  they  worked  up, 
like  stones  in  a  ploughed  field.  He  was  inclined  to  judge  her 
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charitably.  She  was  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way,  and  was 
impatient  of  opposition.  When  opposed,  she  fired  up  and  said 
words  which,  doubtless,  she  afterwards  repented  having  uttered, 
and  which  at  the  time  they  were  spoken  were  exaggerations  of 
her  momentary  feeling. 

She  had  told  him  that  she  despised  him,  she  had  scoffed  at  his 
obedience  to  his  father;  but  his  conscience  was  clear ;  he  had  given 
way  to  his  father  because  his  father  was  in  the  right ;  surely  Rose 
would  have  despised  him  if  he  had  supported  her  in  demanding 
and  doing  what  was  wrong.  She  did  not  mean  what  she  said. 
Her  words  were  the  spluttering  of  sparks  from  a  burning  log  of 
fir.  The  sparks  scorched  and  marked  where  they  fell,  but  were 
too  small  and  powerless  to  ignite  anything.  Besides,  Gerans  had 
been  accustomed  to  rough  words  from  his  father,  all  his  life,  which 
had  gone  with  a  good  deal  of  affection.  Nevertheless,  the  expe- 
rience of  stinging  speeches  from  a  woman's  lips  was  new  to  Gerans, 
and  was  painful,  partly  because  he  believed  them  to  be  undeserved, 
chiefly  because  the  speaker  was  very  dear  to  him. 

He  had  looked  forward  to  his  return,  that  he  might  be  alone 
with  Rose,  and  be  completely  reconciled.  She  would  beg  his 
pardon  for  what  she  had  said,  and  he  would  caution  her  not  to 
test  her  powers  against  those  of  the  old  Squire.  He  heard  the 
buzz  of  voices  in  the  parlour ;  he  was  glad  she  was  in  her  own  room ; 
he  could  see  her  alone  first,  before  she  met  the  visitors.  Their 
presence  was  not  pleasant  to  him.  He  was  not  very  well,  and 
would  have  to  remain  in  his  own  room  ;  he  must  either  withdraw 
her  from  the  party  downstairs,  or  remain  the  evening  by  himself. 

(  Why  should  she  not  keep  me  company  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  would 
gladly  do  so,  if  she  were  ill.  She  will  be  pleased  to  be  with  me. 
A  woman  is  happy  to  sacrifice  something  for  the  man  she  loves. 
She  is  not  wanted  in  the  parlour,  for  my  mother  is  there,  my 
father  is  going  in,  and  my  aunt  is  hostess  in  our  house.' 

He  opened  his  dressing-room  door  and  went  in,  and  would  have 
passed  through  into  the  bedroom  beyond,  but  he  heard  Loveday's 
voice,  within,  speaking  to  Rose.  The  door  of  communication  was 
ajar.  There  was  another  door  into  the  bedroom  from  the  corridor 
outside. 

'  You  are  longing  for  their  return,  I  suppose.' 

'  Oh  dear,  no  ! '  answered  Rose,  *  not  at  all.  I  fairly  skipped 
when  their  backs  were  turned.  Loveday,  there  is  nothing  like 
marriage  for  making  a  girl  sick  of  mankind.' 
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There  ensued  a  pause.  Presently  Loveday  spoke  again: 
'  When  do  you  suppose  they  will  be  home  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  the  day  after.  If  I  had  my 
wishes,  not  for  another  week.  I  am  not  sure,  though,  that  I 
should  not  like  them  to  come  home  to-night,  and  see  how  well 
we  can  entertain  ourselves  in  their  absence.  Now  run  down,  dear; 
I  will  follow  directly.' 

Loveday  left  the  room  by  the  door  into  the  passage.  Then 
Gerans  came  in.  There  was  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  he  had 
taken  off  his  big  waterboots  in  the  back  hall  below  stairs.  Conse- 
quently, Rose  did  not  hear  his  tread  when  he  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  She  was  standing  before  a  looking-glass,  arranging  a 
red  geranium  in  her  hair.  She  was  prettily,  coquettishly  dressed 
in  white,  with  short  sleeves,  and  much  of  her  lovely  neck  and  throat 
showing.  One  coral  chain  was  round  her  neck.  There  was  a 
childlike  beauty  and  simplicity  about  her  appearance. 

She  heard  the  noise  of  his  foot  on  her  bedroom  floor,  and 
turned  half  round,  with  her  arms  raised,  adjusting  the  scarlet 
flower,  and  the  loose  sleeves  were  fallen  back,  exhibiting  her  deli- 
cate, rounded,  ivory  arms.  She  supposed  a  servant-maid  had 
entered,  to  tell  her  she  was  wanted  below.  But,  as  nothing  was 
said,  she  turned  round  with  an  impatient  movement. 

1  My  dear  Rose  ! '  exclaimed  Gerans. 

She  started.  For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him,  with  parted 
lips,  and  expressionless,  wide-opened  eyes,  without  uttering  a 
word.  Then  suddenly  she  became  scarlet. 

'What!  already  back?  You  startled  me.  I  thought  you 
would  not  be  here  so  soon.  I  hardly  expected  you  to  sail  on 
Friday.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  withdrew  her  right  hand  from  her  hair,  and 
held  it  out  to  him,  whilst  with  the  other  she  continued  fidgeting 
with  the  flower  and  the  pin  that  held  it. 

'  We  thought  to  take  you  by  surprise,  to  give  you  pleasure, 
my  sweet  white  Rose !  my  dear  spring  morning,  my  dewy 
blossom ! ' 

He  held  her  hand  with  both  his,  and  drew  her  towards  him, 
till  he  could  pass  his  arm  round  her,  hold  her  to  his  heart,  which 
was  beating  fast,  and  kiss  her  brow. 

'  There,'  he  said,  *  I  shall  not  be  away  for  so  long  again,  unless 
I  can  help  it.  Every  day  of  absence  has  to  me  been  one  of  longing 
for  your  presence.' 

26—2 
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He  spoke  with  a  tone  of  reproach  in  his  voice,  not  intentional. 
He  spoke  the  truth,  but  as  he  spoke  he  recalled  her  words  to 
Loveday,  expressing  a  very  different  feeling. 

*  Let  me  have  another  look  at  the  Pride  of  my  Life,'  he  said, 
and  held  her  at  arms'  length.     Then  he  saw  that  he  had  not  been 
wrong   in  calling  her   a  dewy  blossom,  for  tears    stood   in  her 
eyes. 

1  Why  are  you  crying  ?  '  he  asked. 

She  bowed  her  head  on  her  bosom,  and  gave  no  answer.  Had 
she  spoken,  she  would  have  sobbed. 

Grerans  considered  for  a  moment,  and  a  line  formed  on  his 
open  brow,  but  it  passed  away.  He  thought  that  she  was  regret- 
ting her  unkind  words  spoken  before  they  parted,  regretting  the 
light  words  just  said,  in  his  hearing,  to  Loveday ;  and,  in  his 
good  nature,  he  thought  to  spare  her  the  humiliation  of  confessing 
the  reason. 

*  Never  mind,'  he  said.     '  I  startled  you — did  I  not  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  ;  '  I  have  not  recovered  myself  yet.' 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  rainy,  grey  sky, 

to  allow  her,  unobserved,  to  recover  herself.     He  said,  still  gazing 

out  through  the  panes  of  glass  : 

*  We  have  had  a  wet,  miserable  sail ;  but  the  expectation  of 
soon  seeing  you  has  filled  my  heart  with  longing.' 

She  did  not  answer.  After  a  while  he  turned  round,  and  saw 
his  young  wife  seated  on  a  sofa,  wiping  her  eyes. 

*  What ! '  he  said.     *  Not  yet  recovered  ? ' 

4  Oh  yes,'  she  answered.     '  I  was  only  thinking  that ' 

She  bit  her  red,  quivering  lips,  and  her  bosom  rose  with  a  sob. 

'  My  dearest  Eose,'  he  said.  '  There — there  !  think  no  more 
about  it.' 

He  took  a  chair,  turned  the  back  towards  her,  and  seated 
himself  on  it  astride,  with  his  elbows  on  the  back,  looking  at  her. 
The  window  was  behind  him,  and  the  evening  light  was  on  her 
pretty,  troubled  face.  Grerans  thought  how  lovely  she  was,  what 
a  prize  was  his,  how  surpassingly  happy  he  ought  to  be. 

'  You  have  got  company  downstairs,'  he  said,  to  change  the 
current  of  her  thoughts,  and  divert  it  from  self-reproach. 

'  Yes,'  she  replied,  looking  down  at  her  lap ;  l  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Loveys  are  here,  and  young  Mr.  Brendon  and  his  sister.' 

*  Loveday  is  also  here,  surely.' 

*  Yes ;  Loveday,  of  course,  is  here.' 
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<  Is  that  all  ?     Not  Dennis  ? ' 

'  Oh — Mr.  Penhalligan  also.' 

She  coloured  slightly ;  her  eyes  were  still  on  her  lap.  But 
Gerans  was  entirely  free  from  jealousy.  He  did  not  observe  the 
flush. 

*  Has  anything  happened  whilst  I  have  been  away  ? ' 
'Nothing  particular.      There  have  been  calls.     The  Loveys' 

party,  and  the  Brendons,  also  Captain  and  Mrs.  Trefry,  and  the 
parson  from  St.  Golan — I  forget  his  name.' 

Gerans  rocked  himself  in  his  chair,  without  turning  his  eyes 
from  Eose. 

'  I  have  not  been  well.  I  caught  a  cold,  I  suppose,  in  my 
eyes,  and  I  have  suffered  much.  One  day  I  could  not  bear  the 
light.  I  had  to  remain  shut  in  at  the  little  tavern  where  we  put 
up  at  St.  Ives,  whilst  my  father  went  about  the  new  sails  and 
tackle.' 

He  stopped.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  listening.  When  he 
stopped  she  started. 

'  Yes  ? '  she  said  quickly.  '  Sails  and  tackle  you  were  speaking 
about.' 

'  I  was  telling  you  that  I  had  been  very  unwell.  I  got  a  chill 
and  inflammation  of  my  eyes.' 

'  I  am  very,  very  sorry.' 

'  You  have  not  observed  how  red  they  still  are.  I  cannot  bear 
a  strong  light.' 

'I  could  not  see;  the  room  was  dark,'  she  explained,  and 
stooped  and  looked — but  shyly — into  his  eyes. 

He  turned  his  head  that  she  might  observe  how  red  and  hot 
they  were. 

1 1  see.     I  am  sorry.' 

' 1  cannot  bear  much  light,  especially  candle  and  lamp  light, 
so  I  will  not  go  downstairs.  I  should  prefer  to  sit  here  in  the 
dusk,  with  you.  You  can  let  me  have  a  place  beside  you  on  the 
settee,  and  we  will  talk  together.  We  shall  enjoy  that  so  much 
more  than  being  downstairs  with  the  Loveys  and  Brendon  parties.' 

4  Yes,'  answered  Kose  faintly,  not  cordially. 

*  But  I  suppose  you  must  show  yourself.     Look  here,  Rose ; 
explain  to  them  why  I  remain  away,  and  make  an  excuse  for 
yourself  as  well.     Was  it  not  Pluto,  the  God  of  Darkness,  who 
had  Proserpine  for   a   wife,   half   whose  time   was  to   be  spent 
with   the   merry   gods   in  light,  and   the   other  half  with   her 
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husband  in  darkness?  Well,  so  let  it  be  to-night.  Go  down 
to  tea,  and  after  that  is  over  slip  away,  and  come  to  keep  me 
company.' 

'  But,'  said  she,  with  trembling  lips,  *  we  are  going  to  read  a 
play ;  it  is  all  settled,  and  I  shall  be  wanted.' 

'  No,  no,'  answered  Gerans  cheerfully.  *  Miss  Brendon  can  take 
your  part,  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  reading  where  my 
father  is  present.  He  will  endure  nothing  but  cards.' 

Then  Gerans  stood  up,  and  went  into  his  dressing-room. 

*  I  have  not  been  acting  judiciously,'  he  said,  *  sitting  so  long 
talking  to  you,  in  my  wet  clothes.  However,  I  have  not  felt  it ; 
I  have  been  in  a  glow,  sitting  over  against  you,  my  pretty.' 

Then  he  shut  his  dressing-room. 

No  sooner  was  she  alone  than  her  self-restraint  gave  way,  and 
she  began  to  cry.  Why,  she  could  not  explain  to  herself.  She 
was  disappointed  of  a  pleasant  evening,  and  of  amusing  herself 
reading  her  part  in  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  She  was  happy 
among  many  people ;  she  had  dressed  herself  with  special  care 
to  attract  admiration,  to  force  everyone  present  to  say:  How 
pretty  she  is !  What  a  lucky  fellow  Gerans  Gaverock  is  to  have 
got  so  charming  a  bride !  She  wanted  particularly  to  hear  Mr. 
Penhalligan  play,  and  to  sing  with  him  and  Loveday  '  Five  times 
by  the  taper's  light.'  She  had  set  her  mind  on  playing  her  harp. 
Her  beautiful  arms,  bare  above  the  rosy  elbow,  would  show 
to-night,  and  make  even  poor  playing  acceptable. 

It  was  really  too  provoking  of  Gerans  to  come  home  that  night 
— and  with  sore  eyes  also,  which  would  prevent  him  from  going 
down  to  the  company.  It  was  cruel,  it  was  unreasonable  of  him 
to  ask  her  to  sit  with  him  in  the  dark  in  the  bedroom,  whilst 
there  were  lights,  and  card-tables,  and  round  games,  and  conversa- 
tion, and  laughter,  and  music  below.  She  was  obliged  to  wash 
her  face,  to  put  away  the  traces  of  her  tears,  before  she  could 
descend.  She  went  downstairs  at  last,  and  assisted  at  tea ;  but 
her  cheerfulness  was  gone — a  shadow  of  disappointment  hung 
over  her  brow.  Her  attention  was  distracted,  and  she  took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  conversation.  This  mattered  the  less  because 
the  Squire  was  there,  and  where  he  was  no  one  else  could  talk. 
He  was  boisterous,  in  good  spirits,  and  full  of  what  he  had  done 
and  seen  in  St.  Ives.  Mr.  Loveys  interrupted  him  once  to  ask 
his  opinion  about  the  extra  twopence  in  the  pound  added  to  the 
rate,  but  Hender  Gaverock  was  too  much  interested  in  his  own 
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proceedings,  and  the  conduct  of  the  *  Mermaid,'  newly-rigged,  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  rates,  and  consider  whether  the  imposition 
was  just  or  not. 

After  tea,  Rose  reluctantly  apologised  for  leaving  the  guests, 
and  promised  to  return  as  soon  as  she  could  be  spared,  then  she 
went  up  to  Gerans. 

He  kept  her  with  him  a  long  time,  telling  her  what  had  been 
done,  repeating  in  other  words  the  uninteresting  story  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  St.  Ives,  already  told  during  tea  by  his  father.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  he  never  would  have  done — the  time  seemed 
interminable.  Occasionally  she  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  from 
downstairs,  then  the  sound  of  the  piano.  Dennis  Penhalligan  was 
playing.  She  had  heard,  the  piece  before,  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  C  flat ;  he  had  played  it  on  the  evening  when  she  and  Gerans 
were  at  Nantsillan,  before  that  eventful  Goose  Fair. 

As  her  mind  wandered,  drawn  away  by  the  music,  indistinctly 
heard,  the  voice  of  Gerans  sounded  in  her  ear  as  out  of  a  remote 
distance,  and  she  no  longer  heard  what  he  was  saying.  Then  she 
recovered  her  thoughts  with  an  effort,  to  catch  a  word  or  two,  and 
make  some  suitable  observation,  or  ask  a  pertinent  question,  that 
Gerans  might  not  notice  her  abstraction. 

Presently,  he  pressed  her  hand  so  tightly  in  his,  that  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain. 

'  You  hurt  me.' 

'  I  do  not  think  you  are  attending  to  me.  I  want  to  give  you 
a  piece  of  advice.' 

'  I  detest  advice,'  said  Rose.  '  I  never  read  the  morals  to 
"  ^Esop's  Fables." ' 

'  It  is  for  your  advantage,'  said  Gerans,  gravely.  *  Promise  me, 
my  own  darling,  do  not  be  cross  with  my  father  ;  do  not  oppose 
him,  if  he  is  a  little  dictatorial  and  crabbed.  He  thinks  you 
ought  to  be  more  yielding,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  thwart  you  on 
all  sorts  of  points  till  you  give  way.  It  is  best  to  humour  him. 
You  got  on  very  well  with  him  before  we  were  married.  Why  do 
you  change  your  behaviour  now  ?  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it. 
Take  my  advice,  dear  Rose,  and  give  way.' 

'  And  so,'  said  she  angrily,  '  I  am  to  be  thwarted,  and  contra- 
dicted, and  -bullied,  and  brow-beaten,  and  you  will  stand  by  and 
allow  it !  You — my  husband  !  allow  it ! ' 

'  My  dear  Rose,  be  reasonable.  He  is  my  father.  We  are  in 
his  house.  He  is  the  best  of  men,  but  he  has  his  humours. 
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You  can  lead  him  where  you  will,  if  you  pretend  deference  to 
his  will.' 

4 1  will  not  pretend.     I  have  my  will,  as  well  as  he.' 

'  If  you  are  in  the  right,  I  will  support  you  ;  if  you  are  in  the 
wrong,  I  will  not.  My  father  is  an  old  man,  and  respect  is  due 
to  grey  hairs.' 

*  His  hair  is  red.' 

4  Red  mingled  with  grey.  He  is  more  than  thrice  your  age. 
He  knows  far  better  than  you  what  is  wise  and  just  and  reasonable. 
I  will  not  sustain  you  when  you  act  on  caprice,  but  in  a  matter 
of  right  you  may  rest  on  me — only,  I  am  quite  sure,  my  father 
will  never  interfere  with  you,  without  occasion,  unless  you  provoke 
him.  He  is  annoyed  with  you  now.  Take  my  advice  and  be 
submissive.  You  will  get  your  own  way  with  a  tongue  of  velvet, 
rather  than  with  a  tongue  roughened  to  a  rasp.' 

She  shook  her  hand  free  from  his,  and  stood  up. 

'  I  will  not  remain  here,'  she  said,  *  to  be  insulted.  I  have 
sacrificed  my  pleasure  downstairs,  to  sit  with  you,  and  listen  to 
your  droning  talk,  like  the  whirr  of  a  winnowing  machine,  all 
about  nothing,  whilst  below  there  is  music,  and  merry  talk,  and 
stories,  and  round  games.  So  I  am  repaid.  I  will  not  come  up 
here  again  till  all  are  gone.  Sit  in  the  dark  by  yourself.' 

1  Send  up  Dennis  Penhalligan,'  said  Grerans  with  a  sigh.  *  I 
want  him  to  give  me  something  for  my  eyes.' 

1  Send  him  up  ! '  exclaimed  Rose,  in  a  tone  of  irritation.  '  That 
is  too  bad !  you  will  spoil  our  amusements  by  keeping  him  here, 
when  he-  is  wanted  to  sing,  or  play,  or  take  a  part  in  a  game.  You 
are  selfish — in  all  things  selfish,  without  a  thought  of  me.' 

She  went  out,  and  slammed  the  door ;  but  as  she  stood  on  the 
landing  before  descending  the  stairs,  she  hesitated,  and  her  hand 
on  the  banister  shook.  A  qualm  came  over  her  conscience.  She 
had  spoken  and  acted  unkindly  to  her  husband.  She  half  turned 
to  run  back,  and  throw  herself  into  his  arms  and  kiss  his  hot  eyes. 
But  she  recalled  his  advice,  and  his  warning  not  to  expect  support 
from  him  against  old  Hender  Graverock,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
with  anger ;  she  set  her  pretty  red  lips,  and  with  firm  step 
descended  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   MOSS-ROSE. 

NEXT  day  was  Sunday.  Loveday  was  up  early,  looking  at  her 
flowers.  She  had  been  watching  a  moss-rose  for  some  days, 
expecting  its  first  bud  to  break.  The  bright  morning  sun  had 
effected  this,  with  its  warm  kiss,  and  Loveday  picked  the  flower 
with  delight ;  then,  with  instinctive  kindness  and  unselfishness, 
ran  up  the  hill  to  Towan,  and  without  ringing  entered  the  hall 
where  breakfast  was  laid,  and  placed  the  moss-rose  on  Eose's 
plate.  No  one  was  in  the  room  to  observe  her.  She  did  not  tarry, 
but  ran  home. 

Eose,  however,  did  not  come  down  till  late ;  Graverock  had  made 
his  own  breakfast,  when  she  arrived  in  the  hall ;  Mrs.  Graverock 
had  hers  taken  to  her ;  and  Grerans  was  there  talking  to  Penhalligan, 
who  had  come  to  see  how  his  eyes  were,  on  his  way  to  church. 
Eose  was  in  her  riding  habit.  She  intended  to  go  to  church  on 
Phoebus,  her  horse  ;  the  distance  was  considerable,  and  the  road 
was  muddy  with  the  rain  of  yesterday.  She  made  a  laughing 
apology  for  her  lateness  ;  she  had  overslept  herself,  she  said,  and 
went  to  the  head  of  the  table  to  pour  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea. 
Then  she  saw  the  pretty  bud  on  her  plate.  She  looked  up,  and 
caught  Penhalligan's  eye ;  she  coloured.  The  rose  came  from 
Nantsillan ;  there  were  no  moss-roses  at  Towan.  She  concluded 
immediately  that  Dennis  had  brought  it  and  put  it  in  her  plate 
for  her.  She  said  nothing,  but  pinned  the  bud  into  her  bosom, 
then  sat  down  and  took  a  hasty  meal. 

Presently  the  front-door  bell  was  rung,  and  Grerans,  looking 
out,  said,  '  Eose,  your  horse  is  at  the  door.' 

' 1  shall  be  ready  in  a  minute,'  she  replied. 

*  I  am  not  going  to  church  to-day,'  said  Grerans.  '  I  will  stay 
at  home  and  nurse  my  eyes.  Dennis,  I  dare  say,  will  be  kind 
enough  to  escort  you,  if  my  father  has  gone  on  before.' 

They  went  out  through  the  porch.  The  groom  was  holding 
Phosbus,  a  pretty  roan,  that  might  be  said  to  belong  to  Eose,  for 
she  had  ridden  him  ever  since  she  had  been  at  Towan,  and  con- 
sidered him  as  her  horse,  though  he  had  not  been  bought  for  her, 
or  formally  made  over  to  her. 

'  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  time  is,'  said  Eose.  *  I  do  not 
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object  to  being  a  little  late  at  church,  so  long  as  I  am  not  very 
late.  I  smile  when  I 'enter  during  the  Confession,  I  blush  if  I  am 
at  the  First  Lesson,  I  would  hide  my  face  in  my  handkerchief  at 
the  Second.' 

*  What  is  this  ?  '  shouted  old  Gaverock,  bursting  out  of  the 
hall  (he  was  attired  for  church,  with  a  beaver  hat  on  his  head,  very 
rough).     *  What  have  you  got  Phoebus  here  for  ?     Eose,  you  are 
not  going  to  ride.     Eun  upstairs  and  take  off  that  habit  at  once. 
You  are  going  to  walk  with  me.     I  can't  have  Phoebus  ridden 
to-day.' 

*  The  road  is  dirty,'  said  Gerans. 

'  What  if  it  be  ? '  asked  Render  Gaverock,  turning  sharp  on 
him.  '  Dirty  roads  don't  drown.  She  shall  walk.  Petherick  ! ' 
— to  the  groom — '  take  the  horse  back  to  the  stable.' 

'  Stop,'  said  Dennis,  laying  his  hand  on  the  bridle,  as  the  man 
was  about  to  obey  his  master. 

*  I  will  ride  to  church,'  said  Eose  indignantly.     *  I  am  in  my 
habit  ready.     Gerans,  help  me  up  on  Phoebus.' 

'  Mrs.  Eose,'  shouted  the  Squire,  *  it  won't  do.  Phoebus  must 
not  be  used  to-day.  The  shoe  is  too  tight  and  pinches  him.  Eun 
upstairs  at  once  and  change  your  habit.' 

'  I  do  not  choose,'  said  Eose  ;  *  I  intend  to  ride.' 

'  I  went  into  the  stable  yesterday,  and  saw  he  had  been  badly 
shod.  I'll  have  the  shoe  off  to-morrow,'  said  the  Squire.  '  Petherick, 
take  him  round.' 

'  A  pinching  shoe  will  not  lame  him,'  argued  Eose,  her  face 
clouding  and  colouring ;  '  the  distance  to  the  church  is  not  so  great 
as  to  injure  him.' 

4 1  have  said  it.     That  suffices,'  exclaimed  Gaverock. 

Then  Gerans  came  up  to  her,  and  said,  £  Eose,  do  not  be  un- 
reasonable, and  lame  Phoebus — you  will  spoil  him  for  a  ride  in 
the  week  if  you  do.' 

'  Of  course,  it  is  I  who  am  unreasonable,  not  Mr.  Gaverock.' 

'  Take  the  horse  round,  Petherick,'  ordered  the  Squire. 

*I  will  ride,'  said  Eose  angrily,  brushing  past  her  husband. 
'  Here,  Gerans,  help  me  into  my  saddle.' 

Gerans  hesitated.  Whilst  he  hesitated,  Dennis  stepped 
quickly  to  her  aid,  and  in  a  moment  had  raised  her  to  her  place 
on  Phoebus. 

*  Eose  !  Eose  ! '  shouted  the  Squire  in  tones  of  amazement  and 
indignation. 
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*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Penhalligan,'  said  she,  '  for  coming  to  my  aid 
when  my  husband  hung  back.' 

Then  she  whipped  Phoebus,  and  dashed  away. 

*  Penhalligan ! '  shouted  old  Gaverock,  very  red  in  the  face, 
( How  dare  you ' 

*  Mr.  Gaverock,'  interrupted  the  doctor,  *  I  beg  you  will  be 
careful  what  words  you  address  to  me.     I  am  not  a  dog  or  a 
daughter-in-law  to  be  addressed  imperiously.' 

4  Do  you  know,  sir  ?   Do  you  know  who  I  am — that — that ' 

Old  Gaverock  could  not  finish  his  inquiry ;  his  anger  choked  him, 
and  he  ended  his  question  with  a  splutter. 

*  I  know  one  thing  very  well,'  said  the  doctor — *  that  the  wishes 
of  Mrs.  Eose  ought  to  be  a  law  to  you,  and  to  your  son.'     Then 
he  turned  to  go. 

'  Come  back  !  I  want  a  word  with  you,'  roared  the  angry  man. 
*  By  Golly !  am  I  to  be  bearded  by  a  pettifogging  Sawbones  ? '  He 
ran  after  Penhalligan,  as  the  surgeon  did  not  arrest  his  steps.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said  angrily, '  Do  you  know,  sir,  who 
I  am  ?  I  am  Gaverock  of  Towan,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  be 
disobeyed,  and  who  will  not,  will  not,  in  his  old  age,  endure  what 
he  would  not  permit  in  his  youth.'  * 

*  Mr.  Gaverock  of  Towan,'  said  Penhalligan,  the  veins  in  his 
forehead  swollen  and  black,  his  dark  eye  flashing,  '  I  knew  that 
these  sea  downs  harboured  many  strange  creatures ;  I  learn  now 
that  they  harbour  also  bears.' 

*  I  give  you  notice  ! '  roared  the  old  man,  beside  himself  with 
wrath.    *  I  will  turn  you  out  of  Nantsillan.    You  shall  not  inhabit 
it,  and  be  my  neighbour  one  day  longer  than  I  can  help.' 

'  You  cannot  desire  my  departure  more  heartily  than  myself, 
from  a  place  where  the  people  are  as  savage  as  their  surroundings.' 

Then  he  walked  along  the  church  road,  leaving  Mr.  Gaverock 
bewildered  with  the  new  sensation  of  having  been  encountered  by 
a  man  who  did  not  fear  him,  and  who  gave  him  as  good  as  he 
took. 

Penhalligan  found  Kose  in  the  lane  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
She  had  reined  in  Phoebus.  He  came  on  with  long  strides,  his 
hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  his  head  down  to  conceal  his  agitation. 
His  face  was  livid  with  rage,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dennis,'  she  said,  when  he  was  level  with  her. 
'  This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  acted  as  my  champion.   Once, 
when  my  guardian  wanted  to  sell  the  house  at  Kenwyn,  again  to 
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obtain  for  me  an  allowance,  and  now  to  save  me  a  dirty  walk.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  this  last  intervention  has  been  a  mistake — 
Phoebus  really  limps.  Still,  I  would  not  for  the  world  go  back 
to  Towan  and  confess  myself  in  the  wrong,  and  beaten.' 

4  No  harm  will  follow,'  said  the  young  surgeon,  '  if  you  walk 
the  horse.  I  will  pace  at  your  side.  If  he  trips,  my  hand  will 
grasp  the  bridle  at  the  bit.' 

'  Is  the  Squire  following  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  know.     I  think  not.     I  have  given  him  something 
to  digest  that  does  not  agree  with  his  stomach.' 

*  I  hope  I  have  not  been  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel.' 

*  There  has  been  a  quarrel,  and  a  friendship  ripped,  which  can 
never  be  rehealed.' 

*  Not  between  you  and  Grerans  ?  ' 

*  The  friendship  was  between  the  Squire,  not  his  son,  and  me,' 
said  Penhalligan  after  a  pause,  with  reserve  in  his  tone.     Rose 
slightly  winced. 

*  I  thought  you  and  Grerans  were  such  fast  friends,'  she  said 
timidly. 

Penhalligan  made  no  reply. 

4 1  am  sure  that  Grerans  always  speaks  of  you  with  the  warmest 
regard.' 

*  He  can  afford  do  so ;  he  has  lost  nothing  through  me.' 
After  that,  neither  spoke  for  full  ten  minutes.   Dennis  walked 

near  the  head  of  Phoebus,  looking  gloomily  before  him,  and  Rose 
looked  back  at  intervals  nervously,  along  the  Towan  lane,  wishing, 
yet  at  the  same  time  not  wishing,  that  the  Squire  would  appear 
— wishing,  because  she  did  not  desire  to  be  alone  with  Dennis  ; 
not  wishing,  because  she  dreaded  the  old  man's  anger. 

The  morning  was  as  beautiful  as  an  early  summer  morning 
could  be.  The  hedges  were  brilliant  with  fresh  fern  and  bursting 
flowers.  The  honeysuckles  were  out,  and  as  the  path  passed  a 
bush  with  the  trailing  trumpet  flowers,  they  traversed  a  zone  of 
fragrance.  The  wild  roses  were  blooming,  white  and  blush  pink. 

The  raindrops  glittered  on  the  sprays  and  grass.  The  may 
was  not  over,  the  thorn- bushes  had  shed  most  of  their  flowers  in 
a  white  snow  over  the  road,  but  flowers,  turning  pink  before  they 
fell,  still  hung  in  the  bushes.  When  the  sea  was  caught  in 
glimpses  through  gates  in  the  high  hedge  on  the  left,  it  was  seen 
bluer  than  the  sky,  lost  in  it  at  the  horizon,  where  a  vapour  hid 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  sea  and  sky.  The  bells  of  the 
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parish  church,  that  lay  in  the  valley,  were  wafted  to  their  ears  on 
the  pleasant  air. 

Kose  broke  the  silence,  which  was  becoming  painful.  *  The 
Squire  is  a  very  determined  man,'  she  said ;  '  one  must  bend  or 
break  who  dares  oppose  him.' 

Dennis  turned  his  face,  and  looked  up  at  her,  like  one  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  and  pressed  his  hat  lower  over 
his  eyes ;  '  but  all  will  not  bend,  or  break.  They  will  not,  though 
he  set  his  knee  against  them,  and  use  his  utmost  strength  for  their 
destruction.' 

'  I  hope — Mr.  Penhalligan '  she  began,  and  stopped  the 

horse. 

'  There  is  no  use  hoping,'  he  answered,  and  urged  Phoebus  on. 
'  He  has  ordered  me  out  of  Nantsillan.  It  is  his  house,  and  he 
can  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Dennis ! '  cried  Eose,  turning  pale,  and  her  heart 
standing  still.  She  could  say  no  more.  Her  pallor  was  succeeded 
by  a  rush  of  blood  to  her  face ;  she — she  by  her  persistence  over 
a  trifle  had  been  the  occasion  of  Dennis  Penhalligan  becoming 
homeless.  The  tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  He  did  not  look  up  at 
her ;  he  walked  on,  with  his  hand  on  the  bit  and  his  eyes  lowered. 

Presently  she  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  '  I  am  sorry — I  am  so, 
so  sorry.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.' 

He  looked  up  into  her  face,  with  a  kindling  glance,  full  of 
vehemence,  and  said,  '  I  am  amply,  most  amply  repaid  by  your 
pity.' 

'  Did  not  my  husband  put  in  a  word  for  you  with  his  father  ?  ' 
she  asked  with  tremulous  voice. 

Dennis  laughed  mockingly,  bitterly.  *  Not  he.  As  the  old  one 
pipes,  the  young  one  whistles.' 

Again  ensued  a  silence.  Eose's  bosom  heaved.  The  peal  on 
the  church  bells  changed. 

'  I  am  sorry,  more  sorry  than  I  have  words  to  say,'  she  mur- 
mured. 

*  Do  not  repeat  that,'  said  Dennis  earnestly,  leaving  the  head 
of  Phoebus  and  coming  by  her  foot.  *  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  am 
unaccustomed  to  sympathy.  What  matters  one  more  kick  along 
the  road  of  life  ?  It  is  only  one  more  among  the  many  I  have 
received.  You — you  also  will  have  your  sorrows.  If  the  old  man 
has  not  spared  me,  he  will  not  spare  you.  You  will  come  to 
understand  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  flat.' 
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1 1  have  my  sorrows  already,'  she  said,  and  a  sob  escaped  her 
breast. 

'  You ! '  he  exclaimed,  standing  still,  and  Phcebus  also  stood, 
either  startled  by  his  loud  tone  or  involuntarily  arrested  by  the 
hand  of  Hose  on  the  bridle.  '  You — you  have  sorrows  !  You,  whom 
I  have  always  associated  with  unclouded  joy !  ' 

*  Have  I  not  cause  to  be  unhappy,'  she  asked,  '  with  a  father- 
in-law  who  browbeats  me,  who  will  not  allow  me  my  way  in  any- 
thing, who  treats  my  opinions  with  contempt,  as  though  I  were  a 
child,' — her  pity  for  herself  grew  as  she  recited  her  wrongs — *  and 
with  a  husband  who  will  never  stand  by  his  wife,  and  see  that  she 
is  not  wronged  ?     He  swore  at  the  altar  to  uphold  and  cherish 
me,  and  this  is  how  he  keeps  his  oath  !    I  am — I  am  very  wretched. 
And  now  I  have  become  the  unwitting  cause  of  a  wrong  done  to 
you.' 

'  Do  not  name  that — it  is  nothing.  The  rich  always  spurn 
the  poor.' 

'  If  I  may  not  mention  it,  still  I  must  think  of  it,'  continued 
Eose ;  then  recurring  to  herself,  and  her  own  wrongs,  she  said, 
'  What  am  I,  a  poor  young  girl,  feeble,  thoughtless,  helpless — I 
look  around  for  someone  to  help,  comfort,  advise  me,  to  be  a  stay 
to  me,  and  a  friend,  and  I  find  none ! ' 

'  Do  not  say  that — it  is  not  true,'  said  Dennis  in  a  deep  thrilling 
tone. 

*  No,'  she  said,  and  her  tears  flowed,  tears  of  pity  for  herself. 
*  No,  perhaps  not.   I  have  a  friend.   You  have  proved  yourself  one. 
You  will  always  be  my  friend  ! ' 

'  Your  friend  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from 
emotion.  *  Your  friend !  0  Hose ! ' — and  his  flashing  eyes  met 
hers.  He  seized  her  hand,  that  hung  down,  and  pressed  it  in  his 
own.  *  Your  friend !  ever !  ever  ! ' 

He  pressed  her  hand  so  vehemently,  and,  in  his  agitation,  so 
inconsiderately,  that  she  cried  out  from  pain.  Grerans  had  pressed 
that  hand  the  evening  before,  and  then  she  had  exclaimed,  *  You 
hurt  me ! '  She  remembered  that  now,  and  contrasted  the  fierce 
agonising  squeeze  of  Dennis  with  the  firm,  but  sparing  pressure 
of  the  hand  of  Gerans,  which  had  not  hurt  her,  though  she  had 
affected  to  pretend  it  had. 

The  bells  ceased  pealing,  and  the  single  bell  tolled,  the  token 
that  service  would  begin  in  five  minutes.  The  clergyman  was 
already  vesting. 
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Then  Eose  touched  Phoebus  with  her  whip,  to  make  him  hurry 
on.  Her  horse  was  really  lame,  and  he  could  not  go  fast.  Never- 
theless, she  reached  the  church  in  time,  and  took  her  place  by 
herself  in  the  Towan  pew.  The  church  was  for  the  most  part 
seated  with  old  carved  oak  benches,  such  as  remain  in  a  great 
number  of  churches  in  the  West  to  this  day,  and  which  were,  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  much  more  common.  The  bench  ends  were 
richly,  even  profusely  carved,  but  in  the  Towan  aisle  they  had 
been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  square  baize-lined  pew.  This 
box  had  the  advantage  of  screening  Eose's  face  from  the  congrega- 
tion, except  when  she  stood  up,  and  therefore  of  isolating  her,  and 
leaving  her  to  her  own  thoughts.  In  her  pew,  Eose  became  cool 
and  collected.  The  influence  of  the  place  made  itself  felt,  and 
the  solemn  words  of  the  service  entering  at  her  ear  lodged  in  her 
mind. 

By  degrees  she  became  aware  that  she  had  acted  foolishly,  if 
not  wrongly.  Eose  loved  Grerans,  but  she  loved  herself  better. 
She  was,  naturally,  a  coquette,  and  the  way  in  which  she  had  been 
reared  had  fostered  her  vanity,  love  of  admiration,  and  self-will. 
Her  heart  had  not  veered  from  Grerans  to  Dennis.  She  did  not 
care  for  the  latter,  more  than  so  far  as  his  homage  flattered  her 
vanity. 

She  was  provoked  with  Grerans ;  she  was  angry  with  him,  but 
she  loved  him,  not  passionately  indeed,  but  sincerely.  She  was 
provoked  with  him,  partly  because  he  was  so  amenable  to  his  father, 
but  also  because  he  took  his  bliss  so  equably,  and  he  was  so  un- 
demonstrative in  his  love.  It  would  do  him  good  to  be  made 
jealous,  to  feel  her  displeasure.  It  would  goad  him  into  more 
energy  in  trying  to  win,  and  more  solicitude  to  retain,  her  affec- 
tion. 

These  thoughts  flew  through  her  mind  during  the  service. 
Then  she  recalled  what  had  just  taken  place,  and  she  felt  she  had 
gone  too  far  with  Dennis  ;  she  had  no  right  to  complain  to  any 
man  of  her  husband,  and  to  ask  his  support  in  the  place  of 
her  husband.  She  felt  this  so  strongly  that  as  she  came  out  of 
church  she  looked  round  for  Dennis,  and  when  she  caught  his  eye 
deliberately  removed  the  moss-rose  bud  from  her  bosom,  and  threw 
it  down  in  the  grass  beside  the  path.  She  supposed  that  he  had 
put  the  bud  on  her  plate,  and  by  throwing  it  away  she  intended 
him  to  understand  that  she  refused  his  offer  of  friendship  and 
declined  his  homage. 
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But  Dennis,  who  followed,  misread  her  mind.  He  stooped, 
and  picked  up  the  bud.  He  remembered  the  look  she  had  cast 
him  when  she  found  it  on  her  plate,  and,  now  that  she  had  thrown 
it  down,  he  thought  that  she  had  cast  it  in  his  way  for  him  to 
take  and  keep  in  remembrance  of  her,  and  as  an  encouragement. 

A  moment  later  Gerans  appeared,  leading  Phoebus,  from  the 
church  stable. 

'  Though  I  could  not  come  to  service,  I  came  to  assist  you,  and 
escort  you  home,'  he  said.  '  Petherick  has  assured  me  that  the 
horse  is  lamed  with  bad  shoeing.' 

1  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Gerans,  for  coming,'  she  said, 
without  a  look  at  Dennis  ;  who  supposed  she  had  cast  the  rose  to 
him,  as  a  pledge  of  her  regard,  at  the  moment  she  saw  her  husband 
approach. 

*  Gerans,  I  am  so  pleased  to  have  your  company  home.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BROKEN    RESOLUTIONS. 

DENNIS  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  Gerans  interfering  with  his 
father  when  the  latter  ordered  the  doctor  to  leave  Nantsillan. 
Nevertheless,  Gerans  had  interfered.  He  waited  till  Dennis  was 
out  of  sight,  and  the  old  man's  choler  was  somewhat  cooled,  to  say, 
*  You  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  father.  Dennis  is  not  given 
notice  to  quit.' 

4 1  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  fellow,'  stormed  the 
old  Squire.  '  He  shall  not  set  foot  across  my  threshold ;  he  shall  not 
dose  my  wife ;  he  shall  not  live  on  my  land.  I  have  given  way 
to  him  too  much  ;  I  have  taken  his  opinion  on  sundry  matters,  not 
surgical  and  medicinal,  and  that  has  puffed  him  up  with  conceit. 
I'll  do  clean  contrary  to  all  he  has  advised.  I  will  sell  the  Kenwyn 
estate.  I  will  not  make  .Rose  any  allowance.  I  will  call  in  old 
Doctor  Squance  from  Padstow,  if  your  mother  must  have  a  doctor 
to  humbug  her.' 

'  My  dear  father,  you  will  use  your  own  discretion  about  these 
matters,  later,  when  you  have  weighed  them.  Not  now,  when 
you  are  heated.  As  for  Dennis,  he  must  not  be  turned  out  of 
Nantsillan.' 

*  Not  turned  out !  I'll  rout  him  out  with  a  red-hot  poker  if 
he  stays  a  minute  after  his  time.' 
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'  You  cannot,  you  must  not.  A  doctor  has  had  that  cottage 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  or  you  either.' 

*  Time  some  other  trade  should  go  into  it.' 

*  There  is  no  other  house  into  which  he  can  go.' 
'  Yes,  there  are  two  or  three  in  the  village.' 

'  No  ;  single  rooms  in  which  he  might  be  received  as  a  lodger. 
But,  remember,  father,  he  has  his  sister  with  him.  We  must 
consider  Loveday.' 

'  Why  should  we  consider  her  ?     She  is  no  relation.' 

*  My  dear  father,'  said    Gerans  firmly,  *  you  must  consider 
Loveday.    She  has  been  most  kind  and  attentive  to  mother ;  scarce 
a  day  has  passed  without  her  coming  here  to  see  her ' 

'  And  cocker  her  up  in  the  delusion  that  she  is  ill.  All  your 
mother  wants  is  a  good  routing  up.  She  has  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  but  the  vapours.' 

'  Whether  Loveday  has  acted  wisely  or  unwisely  does  not  affect 
the  case.  She  has  acted  as  her  kind  heart  prompted,  and  her  visits 
have  been  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  my  mother.  My  mother 
loves  her  as  if  she  were  her  own  daughter — loves  her  far  more,  clings 
to  her  more,  far  more  than  to  Eose.  Rose  is  very  good,  but  she 
does  not  suit  mother,  as  Loveday  suits  her.' 

1  Your  mother  did  without  Loveday  in  times  past,  she  must 
do  without  her  in  time  to  come.' 

*  Consider  how  useful  she  was  when  you  were  at  your  wits'  ends 
with  the  servants,  during  our  absence.' 

'  The  maidens  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  Squire,  firing  up.  '  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  their  stupidity.  I  put  out  my  wading  boots, 
that  cost  me  three  guineas,  to  be  rubbed  over  with  tallow.  Will 
you  believe  me,  after  larding  the  boots,  they  set  them  in  a  rat-run 
between  the  sink  and  the  larder,  and  of  course,  in  the  morning, 
the  rats  had  eaten  the  topleathers  away — holes  as  big  as  a  crown  ?  ' 

'  It  is  rarely  that  I  have  interfered  with  what  you  have  deter- 
mined,' said  Gerans,  returning  to  his  point ;  '  but  now  I  must 
remonstrate  against  your  sending  Dennis  Penhalligan  and  his 
sister  out  of  Nantsillan.  The  neighbourhood  will  cry  shame  on 
you  if  you  do.' 

'  Let  the  neighbourhood  dare  to  prescribe  to  me  what  I  am  to 
do  with  my  houses  and  tenants ! '  said  the  Squire  wrathfully. 

'  Your  better  feelings  will  not  allow  you.' 

*  I  have  said  it,'  exclaimed  Hender  Gaverock.     '  What  would 
the  neighbourhood  say  if  it  heard  that  I  had  spoken  a  thing  one 
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day  and  withdrawn  it  the  next  ?  You  ought  to  know  that  what 
I  say  I  stick  to.' 

'  I  entreat  you  to  forbear,  father.' 

*  You  are  pertinacious.  Why  should  I  forbear  ?  Show  me  a 
proper  reason.  Those  you  have  given  are  chaffy,  worthless.' 

Then  Gerans  told  his  father  the  whole  truth  about  Con stan tine 
and  Loveday.  The  surprise,  indignation,  and  rage  of  the  old  man 
knew  no  bounds.  The  story  had  been  kept  from  him  at  first,  lest 
he  should  burst  forth  into  violence,  and  in  his  violence  say  words 
about  his  dead  son  which  he  would  afterwards  regret,  but  which 
would  wound  mortally  his  weak  and  failing  wife.  But  now  his 
wrath  took  another  turn :  he  cast  no  blame  on  Constantine.  He 
was  at  the  moment  occupied  with  the  Penhalligans,  and  the  secret 
now  divulged  exasperated  him  against  them  to  the  last  degree. 
He  was  angry  with  Gerans  for  not  having  told  him  before,  but  he 
was  furious  against  Loveday  and  her  brother  for  thrusting  them- 
selves uninvited  into  relationship  with  his  family.  *  The  sister  of 
the  beggarly  Sawbones  ! '  he  cried,  walking  up  and  down  the  gravel 
before  the  house,  with  huge  strides, '  to  dare  to  inveigle  my  son — 
my  son  into  marriage  with  herself — the  hussy  who  says  I  do  not 
know  women  !  I  know  them  so  well  that  I  see  through  her 
machinations.  Do  you  think,  you  fool,  Gerans,  that  she  came 
here  out  of  Christian  charity  to  your  mother  ?  Not  a  bit ;  she 
came  to  work  herself  into  a  place  in  this  house,  and  when  she  had 
got  into  a  snug  corner,  to  be  able  to  snap  her  fingers  in  my  face 
and  dare  me  to  turn  her  out  because  she  was  my  daughter-in-law.' 
Then  he  flew  out  in  another  direction.  '  I  don't  believe  it — not 
a  word  of  it !  The  impudent  wench  !  It  was  a  love  affair,  and 
no  marriage  at  all.  She  has  deceived  you,  lied  to  you  !  I  will  not 
believe  till  I  see  the  marriage  lines.  I  will  go  to  Nantsillan  at 
once,  and  dare  her  to  produce  them.  And  that  Sawbones  brother  ! 
He  thought  to  trade  on  his  connection !  To  patch  up  his  miser- 
able practice  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Gaverocks  his  kins- 
men, and  send  out  his  bottles  of  jalap  and  boxes  of  pills  sealed 
with  our  crest !  Golly !  my  blood  boils.  Gerans,  I  shall  never 
forgive  you  for  keeping  this  infamy  concealed  from  me.  Now,  it 
is  well  that  I  know  it.  Not  for  another  day,  if  I  can  help  it,  shall 
these  beggars  live  in  my  house.  That  was  the  meaning  of  sending 
Loveday  to  Exeter,  was  it,  where  my  son  Con  was  in  an  office  ? 
A  deep-laid  scheme.  A  clever  scheme.  A  scheme  worthy  of  that 
black-eyed  crafty  hussy  !  But  it  shall  not  answer.  I  am  glad  I 
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know  it.  I  will  go  down  at  once  and  force  her  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
I  always  knew  that  Con  was  a  milksop ;  I  never  thought  him  such 
a  cursed  fool !  But  Adam  was  no  match  for  Eve,  and  so,  I  suppose, 
one  must  not  wonder  if  Con  fell  a  prey  to  another  intriguing 
woman.  I  not  know  women  !  I  know  this,  that  they  can  combine 
the  subtlety  and  wickedness  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocent  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  dove.' 

In  vain  did  Gerans  strive  to  abate  his  father's  fury,  and  divert 
him  from  his  purpose  of  an  immediate  interview  with  Loveday. 
He  entreated  him  to  postpone  the  visit  till  the  morrow.  The  old 
man  would  listen  to  no  advice ;  in  his  headstrong  temper  and 
roused  passion  he  rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage, 
shaking  Gerans  from  him  when  he  held  his  arm  to  detain  him. 

Then  Gerans,  greatly  troubled  at  having  made  matters  worse 
by  telling  his  father  what  had  so  long  been  kept  from  him,  resolved 
to  go  down  to  the  church,  meet  Kose,  and  urge  her  to  do  what 
she  could  to  appease  the  irate  old  man.  Perhaps,  if  she  made  her 
submission,  his  anger  would  abate. 

He  arrived  at  the  church  during  the  sermon.  Instead  of  going 
in,  he  went  to  the  stables  provided  for  the  horses  of  church-goers 
from  a  distance,  and  brought  out  Phcebus,  in  readiness  for  Kose. 

He  helped  her  into  the  saddle,  and  led  the  horse  away ;  he 
wanted  to  get  ahead  of  the  people  who  were  about  to  stream  along 
the  same  road.  She,  penitent  for  what  she  had  done,  did  not 
look  behind  her,  nor  say  a  word  to  Dennis.  She  held  the  reins, 
and  allowed  her  husband  to  urge  on  the  lame  horse. 

'  I  see  Phoebus  does  limp,'  she  said.  '  However,  he  is  not 
lame.  When  the  shoe  is  taken  off  he  will  be  right.  The  road 
is  very  muddy,  I  should  not  have  liked  to  walk  it.  If  your  father 
had  not  been  so  peremptory,  I  might,  however,  have  gone  on  foot, 
but  I  will  not  be  ordered  about — Like  you.' 

She  could  not  help  it ;  even  when  penitent  she  must  say  some- 
thing sharp,  and  also  excuse  herself,  when  half  acknowledging 
that  she  had  been  in  the  wrong.  When  they  were  some  way 
ahead  of  those  coming  from  church  in  the  same  direction,  and 
quite  out  of  earshot,  Gerans  said,  in  a  low  tone,  *  Kose,  I  want 
your  help.  I  am  afraid  my  father  is  much  put  out.  I  wish  that 
you  would  tell  him  you  are  sorry  that  you  took  Phoebus.  It  will 
please  him.  You  see  the  horse  is  unfit  to  be  ridden.' 

*  He  will  be  right  when  the  shoe  is  off.' 

*  Do  you  know,  Rose,  that  my  father,  in  a  fit  of  impetuosity, 
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gave  notice  to  the  Penhalligans  to  leave  their  cottage  ?  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  Where  is  poor  Loveday  to  go  ?  I  wish  you  would 
intercede  with  father  and  get  him  to  yield  in  this  one  matter.' 

Hose's  lips  closed  tightly.  '  I  suppose,'  she  said  constrainedly, 
*  If  "  poor  Loveday  "  is  to  go,  that  poor  Dennis  must  go  also.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  ;  but  that  is  not  such  a  great  concern.  But 
our  dear  Loveday ! — I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  What  will 
mother  do  ?  Where  can  Loveday  go  ? ' 

'  I  should  have  supposed  it  of  far  more  consequence  that  Mr. 
Dennis  should  be  housed  than  "  our  dear  Loveday."  ' 

*  Not  at  all,'  answered  Grerans,  without  perceiving  that  she  was 
speaking  ironically.    '  He,  as  a  man,  can  find  lodgings  somewhere, 
but  she — there  is  no  place  where  they  could  be  taken  in  together.' 

'And,'  said  Rose,  'it  would  be  so  very  hard  that  Loveday 
should  not  be  within  a  gunshot  of  Towan.' 

'  Yes,  quite  so,'  answered  Grerans.  '  It  would  not  do  at  all ;  she 
could  not  then  be  in  and  out  of  our  house  at  all  times.' 

'  That  would  be  intolerable  indeed.' 

'  I  do  not  know — intolerable,  but  very  inconvenient.' 

'  There  I  differ  from  you,'  said  Rose  coldly.  '  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  her  frequent  visits  are  inconvenient  at  present,  and  I  can 
quite  imagine  that  they  may  become  intolerable.' 

*  I  cannot  see  that,'  Grerans  replied,  not  in  the  least  under- 
standing his  wife.    '  My  father  is  so  exasperated  that  he  may  forbid 
her  as  well  as  Dennis  the  house.' 

'  It  is,  of  course,  of  far  more  importance  that  Loveday  should 
be  at  home  there  than  that  Mr.  Dennis  should  be  admitted.' 

'  Of  course  it  is.     My  dear  mother  is  so  attached  to  her ' 

(  Your  mother  only  ?  ' 

'  No,  all  of  us — you,  I  know,  like  her,  love  her  dearly,  and  I — 
I  am  very  fond  of  her.' 

'  I  suppose  that,  as  we  are  made  one  by  marriage,  we  must 
share  everything,  even  our  attachments.' 

'  Yes,  Rose,  so  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  I  hope  it  is.  Loveday 
is  so  good,  noble,  and  true,  that  we  must  value  and  love  her.  I 
know  you  do  both.' 

He  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  irritation  his  words  caused. 
He  spoke  of  Loveday's  trouble,  because  he  thought  that  would 
touch  and  move  his  wife  more  than  any  consideration  for  the 
doctor.  He  was  devoid  of  jealousy  himself,  and  had  no  conception 
that  his  wife  could  be  jealous  of  him  and  Loveday.  He  regarded 
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the  latter  so  completely  as  a  sister,  that  the  thought  that  she 
could  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  by  him  never  entered  his  head. 

'  My  father  has  gone  down  to  Nantsillan,'  continued  Gerans. 
*  I  hope  he  will  control  himself ;  he  was  very  excited  when  he  went 
off.  Loveday  is  there  alone,  I  know.' 

'  You  know,  do  you  ?     How  do  you  know  that  ? ' 

*  Because  little  Kuth  came  out  of  church.     One  or  the  other 
must  remain  at  home  to  cook  the  dinner.' 

*  At  home,'  repeated  Eose.     '  Do  you  mean  Nantsillan  Cottage 
when  you  say,  "  at  home  "  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  and  turned  and  looked  at  her.  'I  do  not 
understand  you.  Nantsillan  is  their  home.' 

*  Oh  !  you  spoke  of  it  as  home — as  your  home.' 

'  How  can  you  so  misinterpret  me  ?  '  said  Gerans.  Then  he 
sighed.  It  struck  him  that  she  was  in  a  captious  and  unyielding 
mood,  but  he  did  not  see  the  reason  for  it. 

Phoebus  went  slowly  on.  Rose's  cheeks  burned.  All  her 
penitence  and  good  resolutions  were  gone.  She  was  angry  with 
her  husband  for  talking  so  persistently  of  Loveday.  After  they 
had  gone  on  in  silence  a  little  way,  Gerans  stepped  back,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  crupper,  said,  *  Rose,  dear,  speak  a  word 
for  them  to  father.  He  must  not  turn  them  out ;  they  have  had 
troubles  enough  without  our  adding  to  them — more  troubles  than 
you  know.  They  are  very  poor,  and  have  made  a  hard  fight  to  get 
on.  I  fear  this  change  would  break  their  back.' 

'  So  you  creep  behind  my  skirt,  and  thrust  me  on,  because  you 
dare  not  yourself  interfere  ? ' 

'  Rose,  I  have  spoken,  but  my  father  will  not  listen.' 

'  That  is  false,'  said  Rose  vehemently ;  *  you  said  nothing. 
You  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  a  friend.  You  are  a 
coward ! ' 

'  Rose  ! '  exclaimed  Gerans,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the 
back  of  the  horse,  and  colouring — *  Rose  ! '  he  repeated  in  a  tone 
of  reproach,  and  pain,  and  astonishment. 

She  did  not  spare  him.  She  had  no  pity ;  she  went  on  with 
flaming  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  :  '  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  of 
a  man  who  will  not  take  the  part  of  his  own  wife.  No  wonder 
if  such  a  fellow  is  too  timid  to  defend  his  own  friend.  I  know 
some  who  would  never  have  suffered  me  to  be  ill-treated  and 
insulted,  had  I  listened  to  one  or  other  of  them,  instead  of  you. 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen  your  face.' 
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G-erans  turned  deadly  pale.  He  said,  "with  quivering  lips, 
*  Eose,  you  were  not  forced  to  take  me.' 

<  No ;  but  when  I  took  you,  I  did  not  know  you  as  I  do  now.' 

Grerans  had  hold  of  her  rein.  He  let  go,  and  walked  on.  He 
did  not  look  at  her,  he  hung  his  head.  Not  two  months  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  married,  and  his  happiness  was  gone. 

All  the  annoyances,  disappointments,  slights  she  had  under- 
gone, real  or  imaginary,  justly  or  unjustly,  in  Towan,  were  alive 
and  moving  and  gnawing  in  her  soul.  Another  man  would  never 
have  allowed  her  to  be  subjected  to  these.  Dennis  Penhalligan 
would  have  protected  her  from  the  slightest  breath  of  offence. 
Dennis  was  not  afraid  of  old  Gaverock.  He  defied  him  to  his  face 
when  Kose's  pleasure  was  concerned.  How  Grerans  had  hung  back 
— that  morning  at  the  door !  How  Dennis  had  sprung  forward 
to  lift  her  into  her  seat !  They  were  men  of  different  stamp.  She 
began  to  cry.  Grerans  heard  her,  and  her  tears  fell  as  fire-drops 
on  his  heart.  He  could  not  speak  to  her.  He  had  nothing  to  say 
to  her.  She  did  not  love  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  Towan,  he  handed  her  from  the  horse, 
but  said  nothing.  He  did  not  look  at  her.  She  went  within. 
He  walked  away,  with  bowed  head. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

A     SENTENCE     OF     EXILE. 

HENDER  GTAVEROCK,  in  his  Sunday  suit,  but  without  his  rough  beaver 
hat,  strode  down  to  Nantsillan,  opened  the  cottage  door  without 
knocking,  and,  entering  the  front  room  or  little  hall,  shouted, 
'  Loveday  Penhalligan,  where  are  you  ?  I  want  you.  Come  here.' 

Loveday  was  in  the  kitchen.  She  came  to  him  at  once.  She 
knew  by  his  voice  and  she  saw  by  his  face  that  he  was  in  a  passion, 
and  had  lost  all  control  over  himself.  Loveday  wore  a  white  apron, 
that  covered  her  bosom  and  was  fastened  on  her  shoulders.  Her 
gown  was  deep  blue.  She  looked  very  pretty  with  her  rich  dark 
hair,  lustrous  eyes,  and  oval,  pale  face.  She  was  not  alarmed,  but 
she  felt  at  once  that  she  must  exercise  great  discretion  with  a  man 
who  had  no  command  over  what  he  said  or  what  he  did. 

'  I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Graverock,'  said  Loveday.  *  Will  you 
take  a  chair  ? '  Then  she  seated  herself. 
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*  No,  I  will  not,'  he  answered  roughly.    '  Why  do  you  sit  down  ? 
Stand  up  when  I  speak  to  you.'     He  could  browbeat  her  better, 
face  to  face  with  her,  than  with  her  in  a  chair,  by  the  hearth, 
showing  him  only  her  profile. 

*  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Graverock.     I  know  you  will,  you 
are  so  kind  and  considerate.   I  have  been  standing  all  the  morning, 
and  a  moment  in  a  chair  is  a  boon.' 

*  I  have  heard  a  scandalous  story,'  said  the  Squire,  pacing  the 
little  hall,  and  turning  his  great  rough,  shaggy  head  towards  her, 
as  he  strode,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  under  the  tails  of 
his  plum-coloured  coat.     '  I  have  heard  a  scandalous  story,  and  I 
have  come  here  about  it.' 

'  Then,  Squire,'  said  Loveday  gently,  '  you  have  come  to  the 
wrong  place.' 

'  I  have  not.     I  know  what  I  am  about,  where  I  am.' 

'  You  have  come  to  call  on  a  gentlewoman,'  said  Loveday,  '  and 
are  her  visitor,  in  her  parlour.' 

Graverock  was  somewhat  abashed,  but  he  was  too  highly 
incensed  for  a  soft  word  to  affect  him  more  than  momentarily. 

'  Mistress  Loveday  Penhalligan ' — he  emphasised  the  surname 
— *  I  have  just  heard  a  story  about  you  and  Constantine,  outrageous, 
detestable,  scandalous.' 

'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Graverock,  I  have  green  gooseberries  to  pick.' 
She  made  him  a  slight  bow,  and  withdrew  into  the  kitchen.  He 
continued  striding  up  and  down  the  hall,  waiting  for  her.  After 
a  few  minutes  she  returned,  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  re- 
seated herself,  with  a  dish  of  gooseberries  in  her  lap,  and  put  an 
empty  pie-dish,  for  the  stalks,  on  the  table.  She  was  so  cool,  so 
collected,  that  Graverock  was  disconcerted.  She  fixed  her  honest 
dark  eyes  on  him,  and  said,  *  You  have  heard  that  Constantine 
and  I  were  married  in  Exeter.  It  is  true,  but  I  did  not  wish  that 
it  should  be  known.' 

'  It  is  not  true.     I  dispute  it.     Show  me  the  certificate.' 

1  Mr.  Gaverock,'  she  said,  raising  her  head,  '  I  excuse  those 
hasty  and  ill-considered  words  ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
repeated,  nor  endure  words  like  them.  I  cannot  show  you  the 
certificate,  because  I  did  not  furnish  myself  with  a  copy.  But  I 
will  write,  or  you  can  write,  if  you  doubt  my  word  of  honour, 
and  obtain  a  copy  of  the  register  from  St.  Sidwell's  Church  in 
Exeter.' 

(  J  do  not  believe  it,     I  will  not  believe  it,'  stormed  the  angry 
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man ;  '  it  is  a  disgraceful  imposition.  What  took  place  between 

you  and  Con,  you  know  best,  but  I  will  not  allow '  She  was 

gone.  The  basin  of  gooseberries  was  left  on  the  table ;  she  had 
quietly  and  easily  withdrawn. 

He  paced  the  room  again.  It  was  full  ten  minutes  before  she 
returned,  and  resumed  her  place  and  dish  of  berries. 

'  How  can  I  talk  if  you  run  out  of  the  room  every  few  minutes? ' 
he  asked. 

*  How  can  I  stay  when  you  forget  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ?  ' 
she  replied.     ( I  am  your  daughter-in-law.     I  did  not  seek  the 
honour.     I  shrank  from  it.     It  was  pressed  upon  me.     I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  relationship  a  secret.     I  shall  bring  no 
dishonour  on  the  name  of  Gaverock  ;  that  name,  however,  will  be 
dishonoured  by  any  man  who  bears  it  and  fails  to  behave  as  a 
gentleman  in  the  presence  of  a  lady.' 

'Do  you  mean  to  imply '  began  Gaverock  threaten- 
ingly. 

*  I  imply  nothing,'  said  Loveday  quietly ;  '  I  state  a  fact  that 
you  yourself  must  admit.     Would  it  not  be  dishonourable  of  a 
man  who  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  position  to  forget  what  is 
due  to  a  lady,  and  address  her  in  terms  of  insolence  when  she  is 
alone,  with  no  one  by  to  protect  her  ?  ' 

Gaverock  was  very  angry.  He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  paced  the  room. 

*  You  have  not  replied  to  my  question,'  said  Loveday. 
He  would  not  answer. 

*  Mr.  Gaverock,'  she  said,  *  you  want  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  am 
ready  to  speak  with  you  ;  but  I  will  only  consent  to  a  conversation 
on  these  terms — that  you  sit  opposite  me,  and  hold  the  pie-dish 
into  which  I  put  the  gooseberry  stalks.' 

'  I  am  not  here  to  be  made  a  fool  of,'  said. the  Squire. 

1  Nor  am  I  here  to  waste  valuable  time.  The  gooseberries  are 
to  be  made  fool  of,  not  the  Squire  of  Towan.  That  is  left  to  him- 
self and  his  inconsiderate  temper.' 

She  set  a  chair  for  him  opposite  herself,  and  held  the  back, 
waiting  for  him  to  occupy  it.  He  shortened  his  tramp  and  his 
steps,  hesitated,  drew  near  the  chair,  went  back,  came  again, 
and  finally  seated  himself.  Then  she  put  the  basin  in  his 
hands. 

*  What  is  this  for  ?  '  he  asked  angrily. 

4  For  the  stalks  of  the  gooseberries,  and  the  little  brown  ends, 
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which  must  not  be  allowed  in  a  fool,  or  it  spoils  it.     I  dare  say 
you  know  that  by  experience.' 

'  Miss  Loveday,'  said  Hender  Gaverock, '  you  and  your  brother 
will  have  to  turn  out  of  this  house.  I  have  given  him  notice. 
I  will  have  none  of  you  in  my  neighbourhood  any  more.  Your 
brother,  madam,  has  defied  me,  me  ;  interfered  with  me,  me ; 
and ' 

*  Take  care  of  the  pie-dish ! '  she  said  as  he  flung  himself  back 
impetuously  in  the  chair. 

*  And  has  called  me  a  bear — me,  me ! ' 

'Well,  Mr.  Gaverock.  Is  there  anything  so  dreadful  and 
offensive  in  that  ?  A  bear  is  rough,  tough,  and  indomitable.  You 
do  not  pretend  to  be  sleek  as  a  greyhound  ;  all  your  muscles  are 
as  hawsers,  and  who  is  there  that  has  ventured  to  tame  you  ?  ' 

This  recognition  of  his  roughness,  toughness,  and  indomit- 
ability,  three  qualities  on  which  he  prided  himself,  somewhat 
mollified  the  old  Squire. 

*  And  because  of  this,  you  are  going  to  expel  us  from  this 
house  ?     This  is  not  kind.' 

*  Not  for  this  only,'  answered  Gaverock.    *  I  will  not  have  the 
doctor  trade  on  his  relationship,  and  you  establish  a  claim  to  be 
one  of  us.' 

*  Have  we  done  so  ?     Have  we  shown  the  smallest  desire  to 
do  this  ?     Who  told  you  of  my  marriage  ?     Not  Dennis  ?  ' 

*  No,  Gerans.' 

i  You  have  not  heard  anything  about  it  from  the  neighbours  ; 
it  was  I  who  begged  Gerans  to  keep  it  secret.  But  for  my  urgency 
it  would  have  been  the  talk  of  the  county.  If  now  the  tidings 
spread,  it  will  be  through  you,  not  through  me.  Unless  Gerans 
has  told  Rose,  she  is  ignorant.  The  secret  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Gaverock,  Gerans,  and  Dennis.' 

*  My  wife  knows — and  never  told  me  ! ' 

*  She  knows.     Constantine  had  himself  told  her  part  of  the 
secret ;  I  confided  to  her  the  rest.' 

'  Women  cannot  keep  secrets — it  will  spread  like  thistledown 
in  a  week.' 

'  You  do  not  know  women,  or  you  would  not  say  so.  It  has 
been  known  to  Mrs.  Gaverock  since  last  autumn  twelvemonth, 
when  poor  Constantine  was  drowned,  and  whom  has  she  told  ? 
No  one.  Whom  have  I  told  ?  If  the  story  circulate  you  will  set 
it  running.' 
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'  I — I  do  not  want  it  to  get  about.  I  would  hush  it  up  if 
possible.  I  am  too  vexed,  too  indignant — too  ashamed.' 

*  It  is  I,'  said  Loveday,  gently,  'who  have  cause  to  be  ashamed, 
not  you.     And  I  am  ashamed — deeply  humbled,  and  there  is  not 
an  hour  of  the  day  in  which  it  does  not  weigh  on  me.' 

*  You ! — it  was  an  honour.' 

1 1  do  not  see  it  so.  I  did  wrong.  I  consented  to  marry 
Constantino  privately,  I  will  not  reproach  him ;  but  I  may  say 
that  I  neither  intended  nor  expected  that  any  secret  should  have 
been  made  of  the  marriage,  when  once  it  had  taken  place.  A 
secret  ivas  made  of  it,  and  I  have  had  to  suffer.  I  am  suffering 
now  from  it.  When  poor  Constantine  was  dead,  I  thought  to 
bury  my  secret  in  forgetfulness.  No  advantage  could  come  of 
divulging  it.  But  as  it  has  leaked  out — it  cannot  be  helped.' 

'  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  farther.  Why  should  we  have  this 
put  into  the  mouths  of  half  Cornwall  ?  ' 

'  Exactly — why  should  we  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  recognition. 
Dennis  has  no  such  desire.  It  lies  with  you  to  publish  or  suppress 
what  has  been  confided  to  you.' 

*  Oh,  I !   It  is  no  such  honour  to  me '   Then  with  Loveday's 

calm  face  before  him,  full  of  dignity,  and  her  soft  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  he  became  conscious  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  rude 
remark,  unworthy  of  a  gentleman. 

He  considered  for  awhile.  If  he  turned  Dennis  Penhalligan 
out  of  Nantsillan,  no  doubt  the  surgeon  would  go  about  complain- 
ing of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  man  whose  son  had  married 
his  sister.  He  would  do  the  thing  of  all  others  most  likely  to 
publish  the  affair. 

'  Are  you  not  treating  us  with  undue  severity,'  said  Loveday, 
e  in  banishing  us  from  this  cottage  ?  You  know  there  is  no  other 
house  in  the  place  that  we  can  have.  You  are  therefore  forcibly 
,-eparating  my  brother  and  me,  and  breaking  up  our  poor  little 
home.  A  young  man  beginning  professional  life  has  not  an  easy 
time,  and  it  is  surely  harsh  to  make  it  more  painful  to  him  than 
need  be.  My  offence  is  not  mine  alone.  Poor  Constantine,  who 
married  me,  was  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  If  there  be  fault  on 
my  side,  and  I  freely  admit  it,  blame  attaches  to  him  also.  Why 
should  the  burden  of  expiation  fall  on  my  brother  and  me  alone  ? 
Why  should  your  family  bear  none  of  it  ?  My  brother  knew 
nothing  of  the  marriage  till  Constantine's  return,  the  ensuing 
autumn.  He  was  not  consulted.  He  was  kept  as  much  in  igno- 
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ranee  as  yourself.  It  is  not  right  that  he  should  suffer  for  what 
I  have  done.' 

'  He  has  offended  me,'  said  Graverock. 

'  How,  I  do  not  know,'  Loveday  said. 

'  Then  I  will  tell  you.  Phoebus  was  ill-shod  and  like  to  go 
lame.  Rose  insisted  on  riding  him  to  church,  and  when  I  forbade 
her,  and  she  persisted,  your  brother  took  her  part,  and  helped  her 
into  the  saddle.' 

*  He  acted  wisely,'  said  Loveday.   '  Rose  is  wilful,  and  resolved 
to  have  her  own  way.     She  will  lame  Phoebus,  and  find  that  she 
cannot  ride  him  again  for  many  days.    She  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  you  were  right,  and  that  she  was  wrong.     Henceforth  she 
will  show  you  more  deference.     She  has  been  taught  in  the  only 
way  she  could  be  taught,  by  experience,  that  your  orders  are  not 
capriciously  given,  but  rest  on  common-sense.' 

4  There  is  something  in  that,'  said  the  Squire. 

'  My  brother  saw  that  clearly,  and  he  allowed  her  to  have  her 
own  way,  that  she  might  return  to  Towan  ashamed  of  her  obstinacy. 
Sunday  is  a  day  for  acquiring  moral  lessons.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Pen '  He  stopped,  corrected 

himself,  and  recommenced  his  sentence.  '  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Loveday.  I  am  more  incensed  against  you  than  against  him. 
His  conduct,  as  you  say,  is  capable  of  being  given  a  different  in- 
terpretation from  that  I  gave  it ;  and  what  he  said  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  complimentary,  though  I  cannot  say  I  thought  he  spoke 
it  with  that  intention.  Still,  as  his  manners  are  peculiar,  and 
unformed,  I  will  suppose  that  he  did  mean  to  compliment  me.  I 
admit  that  I  am  rough,  vigorous,  and  tough — I  am  that,  as 
every  sane  man  on  this  coast  knows,  and  no  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  throw  me,  though  I  have  wrestled  with  the  best  men  in 
Cornwall.  But  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  When  I  have  said  a 
thing,  I  stick  to  it.  I  have  said  that  I  would  turn  you  out 
of  Nantsillan,  and  so  I  will.  I  could  never  look  Gerans  in  the 
face,  never  order  him  about  if  I  were  to  go  back  from  what  I 
have  said.' 

*  You  may  put  down  the  pie-dish,  Mr.  Graverock,'  said  Loveday ; 
'  I  have  finished  the  gooseberries.' 

'  Ah,'  growled  the  Squire,  '  I  had  green  gooseberry  pudding  on 
Whitsunday,  but  the  maidens  were  not  looked  after,  and  to  save 
themselves  trouble  did  not  pick  the  gooseberries.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  We  are  not  talking  of  gooseberries.  As 
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I  said,  I  stick  to  my  word,  and  I  have  said  I  would  turn  you  out  of 
Nantsillan.  Gerans  will  expect  it.  I  expect  it  of  myself.  But — 
there  are  two  of  you.  You  are  the  chief  offender.  If  you  will  go, 
I  will  not  be  hard  on  the  doctor.  He,  at  all  events,  is  not  a  rela- 
tion ;  but  you — if  your  story  be  correct,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
admit  that  it  is — you  stand  to  me  in  the  surprising  and  close 
relationship  of  daughter-in-law.  Now  I  am  not  prepared  for  this. 
It  will  take  my  mind  some  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  I  shall 
have  to  determine  on  a  course  of  action.  You  must  go.  It  is 
best  for  you.  It  is  necessary  for  me.  I  do  not  say,  Go  away  for 
ever,  but  go  away  for  awhile — for  a  twelvemonth,  till  I  have  had 
time  to  digest  this  startling  piece  of  news,  and  have  decided 
whether  to  recognise  you  or  not.  If  you  will  consent  to  this,  I 
will  retreat  so  far  as  to  allow  the  doctor  to  remain  here.  This 
understanding  must  be  come  to  between  us,  that  not  one  word  is 
said  of  the — the  circumstance  just  told  me,  this  startling  news 
sprung  on  me,  when  so  unprepared  to  receive  it.  No  one  must 
know  of  it  till  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
if,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  you,  then 
you  and  your  brother  must  accept  my  refusal  as  final.  If  you 
choose  to  come  to  my  terms,  I  will  say  no  more  about  his  vacating 
Nantsillan.' 

*  I  accept  the  terms,'  said  Loveday.     *  I  accept  them  heartily. 
I  am  willing  to  go.     I  believe  it  will  be  best  for  myself,  as  you 
say,  though  on  other  grounds.     I  will  go  somewhere,  and  earn  a 
little  money,  so  as  to  be  a  help  to  poor  Dennis.' 

As  Squire  Gaverock  walked  back  to  Towan,  he  said  to  himself, 
'  That  young  woman  has  some  sense  in  her — for  a  woman.  She 
did  not  forget  what  was  due  to  me;  she  maintained  a  proper 
respect.  If  she  only  had  money,  I  would  rather  have  her  as  my 
daughter-in-law  than  Miss  Vanity  Scatterbrain,  who  has  not  yet 
learned  her  place.' 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  Squire  had  gone  Dennis 
entered  the  cottage. 

'  Oh,  Dennis ! '  said  Loveday,  who  came  to  him  from  the  kitchen 
on  hearing  his  step,  'Mr.  Gaverock  has  been  here  whilst  you 
were  at  church.  He  has  been  told  all.  He  is  highly  incensed 
against  me.  He  was  very  angry  at  first  with  you,  but  that  is 
passed  away.' 

*  He  has  given  me  notice  to  quit  the  house,'  said  Dennis.     He 
had  not  raised  his  eyes  to  his  sister  on  entering,  and  now  he 
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looked  furtively  at  her.  He  saw  that  her  eyes  were  swimming 
with  tears.  '  Is  that  what  has  made  you  cry  ?  ' 

4  No,  Dennis ;  he  will  allow  you  to  remain,  but  I  must  go.' 

«  You  !     Why  ?  ' 

'  Because  of  my  marriage  with  Con.  He  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  recognise  it  or  not ;  and  he  has  made  me 
promise  to  go  away  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  he  will  not  disturb  you.' 

Dennis  drew  a  long  breath.  He  did  not  exhibit  much  concern 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  sister. 

Suddenly,  after  drying  her  eyes,  Loveday  exclaimed-  - 

<  Dennis,  what  is  that  rose  in  your  button-hole  ?  Where  did 
you  get  it  ?  ' 

He  looked  away,  as  her  searching  eyes  were  on  his  fa,ce. 

*  Dennis,  I  know  that  rose.     It  is  from  our  garden  ;  there  was 
but  one.' 

*  Well,'  he  said  roughly,  '  if  you  know  the  rose,  why  do  you 
ask  about  it  ?  ' 

*  Because — oh,  Dennis  ! — I  gave  it  to  Kose  Graverock.    That  is, 
I  carried  it  up  to  Towan,  and  put  it  in  her  plate  at  the  breakfast 
table.     How  came  you  by  it  ? ' 

*  I  picked  it  up,'  he  answered,  with  a  sullen  look  and  im- 
patience in  his  tone. 

She  watched  his  face  eagerly  with  alarm  and  pain. 

*  Oh,  Dennis,'  she  said,  '  why  did  you  pick  it  up  ? ' 
He  turned  angrily  on  her,  and  said — 

'Loveday,  this  is  intolerable.  I  will  not  stand  here  to  be 
catechised.' 

'  Dennis,  dear  brother ' — Loveday  spoke  in  a  low,  pleading 
tone,  and  put  her  hand  on  him — '  you  picked  it  up  because  it  was 
hers,  because  she  had  worn  it.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  This  must 
not  be.  Dennis,  she  is  lost  to  you,  she  belongs  to  Cferans ;  and 
you  must  not,  without  sin,  lay  a  thought  to  her.  Dennis,  dear 
Dennis,  I  have  noticed  that  you  have  not  crushed  and  cast  out  of 
your  heart  the  love  you  bore  her.  But  it  is  a  duty.  You  must 
be  true,  and  good,  and  honourable,  and  a  Christian.  Oh,  Dennis  '- 
she  pressed  on  him,  and  put  up  her  other  hand  beseechingly  on 
his  arm — *  let  me  take  the  rose  away ;  and  as  I  pluck  it,  be  brave, 
and  pluck  every  thought  of  her  out  of  your  heart.' 

She  put  her  delicate,  slender  fingers  to  the  lappet  of  his  coat. 
He  sprang  back,  cast  her  off,  his  dark  eyes  glared,  and  his  brows 
contracted. 
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'Have  done  with  this  preaching,'  he  said.  *I  have  borne 
from  you  more  than  I  will  endure  for  the  future.  It  is  well  you 
are  going.  I  am  sick  of  prying  and  peeping  eyes;  go  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I  had  rather  be  alone.  I  am  tired  of  your  officious 
care.' 

'  Oh,  Dennis ! '  she  said,  and  covered  her  eyes ;  then  fled  the 
room,  and  buried  her  face  on  her  pillow.  She  had  lost  her 
brother's  love,  and  was  banished  alike  from  her  home  and  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SAMPHIRE. 

DURING  the  early  dinner  Grerans  was  silent.  Eose,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  lively.  She  did  her  utmost  to  let  Graverock,  the  father, 
and  her  husband  see  that  she  was  in  good  spirits,  and  quite  un- 
affected by  what  had  taken  place.  But  on  this  occasion  she  had 
an  uphill  scramble.  Hender  Gaverock  was  not  in  his  jovial, 
boisterous  humour ;  and  Grerans  said  nothing.  Moreover,  Kose 
was  not  well  at  ease  with  her  conscience,  and  felt  disposed  rather 
to  cry  than  to  laugh.  This,  however,  was  the  last  thing  she 
would  allow  either  of  the  men  to  suspect.  Mrs.  Graverock  came 
in  to  dinner,  but  she  was  never  to  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  topics 
of  conversation  and  keep  up  a  flagging  talk.  She  seemed,  on  this 
occasion,  to  be  conscious  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  to 
be  more  than  usually  depressed  by  this  consciousness.  She  was 
a  quiet,  faded  old  lady ;  very  ready  to  do  her  duty  in  the  house  as 
far  as  her  physical  powers  allowed ;  but  she  was  too  diffident  of 
her  knowledge,  too  narrow  in  her  interests,  too  much  afraid  of  her 
husband,  to  be  of  much  use  solidly.  She  was  a  good  listener, 
a  kind  sympathiser ;  and  in  opinions  she  always  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker,  because  she  never  could  see  more  than  one  side  of 
any  question  at  a  time.  She  looked  from  her  husband  to  Crerans, 
and  then  to  Rose,  with  perplexity  and  timidity,  afraid  to  ask  if 
anything  was  the  matter  and  unable  to  explain  their  moods. 
That  Rose's  hilarity  was  put  on  she  knew  by  her  feminine  instinct ; 
but  in  her  innocent,  humble  heart,  she  attributed  it  to  her  good- 
ness in  desiring  to  brighten  a  dull  meal  and  recover  the  spirits 
of  her  father-in-law  and  husband.  She  was  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  Rose's  ability  and  energy,  an  ability  and  energy  of  which 
she  was  herself  devoid  and  incapable. 
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After  dinner,  Kose  gave  her  mother-in-law  one  arm,  and 
Gerans  gave  her  one  on  the  other  side,  and  they  helped  her  back 
to  the  sofa  in  the  parlour,  where  she  had  her  Bible  and  Church 
Service  and  a  volume  of  Blair's  Sermons  on  a  tea-table  at  her 
side.  She  had  gone  religiously  through  the  form  of  prayer  for 
the  morning,  and  would  do  the  same  in  the  afternoon  with  Eose 
to  help  her,  and  such  of  the  servants  as  could  not  be  spared  to  go 
to  church.  The  performance  was  dreary  and  not  very  improving. 
The  Psalms  were  divided  among  those  who  could  read,  each  taking 
a  verse,  and  in  the  case  of  the  servants  hashing  it,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  scullery-maid  spelling  it  and  making  nonsense  out  of  it. 
Kose  galloped  away  with  her  verse,  her  Truro  maid  trotted  with 
hers,  Mrs.  Gaverock's  verse  went  along  at  an  amble,  but  the  rest 
were  in  various  conditions  of  crawl  and  tumble.  The  Lessons 
were  gone  through  in  the  same  way ;  and  no  one  when  it  came  to 
her  turn  had  the  faintest  idea  of  what  she  was  reading  about. 
However,  it  was  all  well  intended. 

Gerans  withdrew.  His  mother  cast  a  sad  look  after  him.  She 
feared  that  religion  was  losing  its  hold  on  her  son,  as  he  shrank 
from  these  spirit-deadening  exercises.  Rose  would  have  run 
away  had  she  dared,  but  she  had  sufficient  grace  to  be  sensible 
that  it  would  be  kind  and  dutiful  to  remain. 

*  We  must  allow  the  servants  time  to  dine  and  wash  up,'  said 
Mrs.  Gaverock,  '  and  then  we  will  begin.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Rose  with  her  mouth  down  at  the  corners. 
She  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out,  watching  Gerans 
as  he  left  the  house.  There  was  a  dejection  about  him — affecting 
his  walk,  his  bearing,  his  face — she  had  never  seen  in  him  before. 
She  knew  the  cause,  and  she  relented  towards  him,  for  she  really 
did  love  him. 

*  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Father  and  Gerans  ?  '  asked 
Mrs.  Gaverock,  as  she  turned  over  the  pages  of  Blair  in  quest 
of  a  sermon  that  would  do  to  read  to  the  maids.     '  They  were 
neither  of  them  in  their  usual  spirits  at  dinner.     Do  you  know 
the  reason  ? ' 

'  No,  aunt.' 

( To-morrow  is  Gerans's  birthday.  Have  you  prepared  something 
for  him?  I  have  knitted  him  a  pair  of  mitts,  though  I  do  not 
think  he  will  wear  them.  Still,  he  will  value  them.  They  will 
tell  him  he  has  been  thought  of.' 

' 1  have  nothing,  aunt.     I  forgot  about  his  birthday.' 
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*  Which  of  these  two  sermons  will  do  best,  Kose  ?  Just  cast 
your  eye  over  them  and  give  me  your  opinion.' 

'My  dear  aunt,  either  will  do  equally  well :  they  are  just  like 
each  other  and  all  the  rest;  the  same  words  only  differently 
arranged.  And  as  for  ideas,  they  are,  like  the  raisins  in  the  cakes 
uncle  complains  of,  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  We  called 
them  plum-loaves  when  I  was  at  school — milestone  cakes — 
because  of  the  distance  between  the  raisins.  As  for  the  ideas  in 
the  sermons,  the  distance  between  them  is  to  be  measured  by 
geographical  miles,  which  are  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
and  four-fifths  longer  than  the  statute  mile.' 

When  the  service  was  over,  Eose's  feelings  were  in  an  irritated 
condition.  She  heartily  wished  that  Goliath  had  killed  David,  and 
prevented  him  from  writing  Psalms  ;  and  that  with  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  the  First  and  Second  Lessons  had  gone  to  make 
the  blaze  brighter. 

Gerans  returned  somewhat  later.  The  service  had  lasted  quite 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Every  verse  spelled  and  made  nonsense  of 
by  the  scullery-maid  had  occupied  three  minutes.  Eose  was 
sitting  by  the  drawing-room  window,  looking  out  for  his  return. 
She  saw  him  arrive  with  head  down. 

'He  seems  still  very  unhappy,'  thought  Rose.  'Perhaps  I 
was  a  little  too  sharp  with  him.'  Her  heart  beat  fast. 

Mrs.  Gaverock  said  something,  and  Eose  answered  incoherently. 

The  drawing-room  window  was  open.  Would  he  come  to  it  ?— 
lean  his  elbows  on  the  sill,  and  stand  there  and  speak  to  her? 
If  he  would  come,  she  would  address  him  cheerfully,  and  give  him 
a  tender  look,  which  would  make  him  forget  any  hasty  word  she 
might  have  spoken.  But  Gerans  did  not  turn  his  head  and  look 
towards  the  parlour  window.  She  heard  his  steps  in  the  hall,  and 
listened.  He  would  come  along  to  the  parlour  to  his  mother  and 
her.  He  did  not  do  so.  Then  a  hard  look  came  on  her  face.  If 
Gerans  had  not  noticed  her  at  the  window,  it  was  his  duty  to  come 
after  her  into  the  room  where  she  sat.  She  was  convinced  that 
Gerans  did  not  choose  to  see  her,  and  she  threw  up  her  head 
haughtily.  If  he  did  not  want  a  reconciliation,  neither  did  she. 
If  he  would  not  apologise  to  her,  she  would  not  go  out  of  her  way 
to  seek  him. 

'  I  hear  Gerans  in  the  next  room,'  said  Mrs.  Gaverock.  '  Call 
him  to  me,  Eose.' 

Eose  had  to  be  twice  asked  to  do  this  before  she  complied. 
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Then  she  went  to  the  door  and  said  coldly,  *  Your  mother  wants 
you.' 

'  I  will  come,'  he  said,  and  entered  the  parlour. 

'  Gerans,'  said  the  old  lady,  '  what  is  this  I  hear  about  the 
samphire  picking  ?  Are  you  going  to-morrow  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  mother ;    it  is   in  condition  now.      Loveday  wants  to 
pickle  some  and  send  it  to  her  cousins  in  Exeter,  and  Eose  will 
want  some  for  this  house,  and  Madame  Loveys  also.' 

'  Loveday  first,  and  I  only  next,'  said  Hose  shortly,  frowning. 

*  No ! — not   so.      Dennis   and  Anthony  join   me.     Loveday 
always  has  her  store  in  now,  and  so  do  you,  mother.     I  told 
Anthony  and  Dennis  about  it  yesterday.     We  may  as  well  all  go 
together.      Indeed,  we  must  help  each  other;  the  rocks  are  so 
precipitous  that  we  cannot  get  the  samphire  without  a  rope.' 

'  Oh,  Gerans,  be  careful ! ' 

He  laughed,  but  not  cheerfully — not  his  usual  careless,  gay 
laugh.  '  I  shall  be  careful  enough ;  but  if  I  am  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  it  lies  with  Dennis  and  Anthony  to  be  careful.  Dennis  can- 
not go  over  an  edge,  he  turns  giddy  at  a  precipice ;  and  Anthony 
is  so  slow  and  clumsy.' 

'  Do  they  hold  the  rope  ? ' 

'  Yes,  attached  to  my  waist.  If  they  let  go,  don't  expect  me 
home  to-morrow,  for  home  I  shall  not  come.' 

'  Take  someone  else.     Take  Petherick  or  Jago.' 

'My  dear  mother,  have  no  fear.  There  are  not  two  more 
powerful  young  men  in  these  parts  than  Dennis  and  Anthony, 
and  they  will  not  let  me  go,  they  love  me  too  well.' 

*  Yes,  but  they  may  lack  nerve.' 

i  Dennis  has  nerve.  The  only  fear  is  lest  Anthony  should  go 
to  sleep  at  his  rope  end.' 

'  Oh,  Grerans ! '  exclaimed  his  mother.  *  Do  not  be  angry  with 
me.  All  the  samphire  in  the  world  is  not  worth  your  life.  Give 
up  this  expedition.  My  mind  forebodes  me  ill.' 

He  stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her. 

*  You  are  weak  and  nervous,'  he  said.     *  Have  no  uneasiness 
about  me.     I  have  none  for  myself.' 

As  he  went  out  of  the  room  he  cast  a  glance  at  his  wife.  Rose 
stood  with  averted  face. 

'  Do  you  know  what  you  are  looking  at  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Gaverock, 
following  the  direction  of  her  eyes.  'On  that  window-jamb  is 
marked  the  height  of  Gerans  on  each  of  his  birthdays  till  he  was 
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full  grown.  He  will  never  stand  higher  now  than  the  highest 
score ;  but — he  may  lie  lower  than  the  lowest.  It  was  so  with 
Con.'  Then  her  tears  flowed. 

On  the  morrow,  the  three  young  men — taking  with  them  a 
coil  of  new  rope,  bought  recently  at  St.  Ives,  and  sure  to  stand  any 
strain  put  on  it — went  along  the  cliffs  together,  above  the  sea,  in 
quest  of  samphire. 

The  samphire  derives  its  name  from  Saint- Pierre,  because  it 
is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  pickled  about  St.  Peter's  Day — that  is,  June 
the  twenty-ninth.  It  is  a  fleshy  stalked  and  leaved  plant,  with 
pale  whitey-green  flowers  like  those  of  the  fennel.  It  only  grows 
on  such  crags  above  the  sea  as  the  gulls  delight  to  haunt,  above 
the  lash  of  the  waves,  but  ready  to  sip  of  though  not  to  be  engulfed 
in  their  brine.  It  sprouts  out  of  rocky  crevices  in  thick  clusters, 
enlivening  the  bald  cliff  faces  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  .  Not 
one  of  our  native  plants  can  at  all  compare  with  this  in  flavour 
when  pickled  with  vinegar  and  spices.  It  is  pleasantly  aromatic 
both  in  odour  and  taste,  and  very  succulent.  As  it  was  highly 
prized  at  one  time,  those  who  lived  near  the  coast  collected  it  and 
sent  it  to  their  friends  inland. 

Grerans  wore  light  shoes,  without  nails  in  the  soles ;  a  short 
jacket ;  and  a  sower's  pouch  slung  round  him,  in  which  to  put  the 
gathered  plants  as  they  were  plucked.  He  was  not  in  the  cheerful 
humour  which  was  common  to  him.  The  samphire-picking  he 
greatly  enjoyed  on  former  occasions,  and  he  was  wont  to  go  forth 
singing  to  his  dangerous  pursuit.  There  was  pleasure  in  hanging 
halfway  down  a  cliff  with  the  rolling  blue-green  sea  curling  and 
foaming  underneath  j  and  to  feel  the  sun  strike  back  from  the 
rocks  to  which  he  clung ;  and  to  inhale  at  every  inspiration  an  air 
that  went  down  into  his  lungs  as  the  vapour  of  the  elixir  of 
life.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  among  the  wheeling  gulls,  the 
kittiwakes  with  their  scarlet  beaks,  the  great  cormorants  with 
metallic  plumage,  the  gannets — the  young  black  and  white 
speckled,  and  the  older  white  with  blue-grey  faces — the  glossy 
black,  scarlet-stockinged  chuff:  to  have  these  birds  wheeling  and 
screaming  around,  and  to  invade  their  nests,  and  see  their  startled 
young,  it  was  worth  the  risk  of  the  descent.  It  was  pleasant  to 
be  among  the  scented  glassy-stalked  samphire,  and  the  pink 
dancing  tufts  of  the  thrift.  On  a  bright  day,  nothing  gave  so 
great  a  sense  of  light,  and  sparkle,  and  buoyancy  as  a  swing  down 
the  face  of  the  sea  cliffs  after  samphire.  But  this  morning  Gerans 
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was  not  himself.  It  was  his  birthday,  and  Rose  had  forgotten  to 
congratulate  him  on  it.  He  was  going  forth  on  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, and  she  had  manifested  no  concern  about  it.  He  had  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  morning  from  his  waking  that  she 
would  recollect  what  day  it  was,  and  would  come  smiling  to  him, 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  wish  him  many  happy  returns 
of  it.  A  very  little  love  on  her  part  would  have  made  him  forgive, 
if  he  could  not  wholly  forget,  her  words  of  yesterday.  But  she 
gave  no  token  of  relenting.  It  was  certain  that  she  loved  him  no 
more.  She  had  taken  him,  not  knowing  her  own  mind  ;  and  now 
she  had  discovered,  when  too  late  to  retract  the  step,  that  she  did 
not  either  respect  or  love  him.  He  had  noticed,  ever  since  his 
return  from  Truro  with  her,  that  she  had  become  estranged  from 
him  bit  by  bit,  but  he  had  hoped  that  the  gulf  might  close  instead 
of  widening  farther.  Now  he  knew  that  he  must  abandon  this 
hope.  He  felt  no  bitterness  towards  her ;  he  loved  her  as  much 
as  ever,  possibly  more.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  her  heart  having 
turned  from  him  to  another.  He  did  not  suppose  that  she  was 
still  the  coquette,  demanding,  insisting  on  admiration,  that  she 
had  been  before.  He  knew  that  he  had  forfeited  her  love  by  his 
submission  to  his  father  and,  he  supposed,  from  deficiencies  of 
manner,  and  mind,  and  culture,  which  she  observed,  but  of  which 
he  was  ignorant. 

Dennis  was  not  in  a  conversational  mood  either,  and  Anthony 
only  talked  with  an  effort.  Consequently,  the  three  walked  along 
the  cliffs  in  silence,  only  broken  by  remarks  about  spots  where  it 
was  likely  that  samphire  would  be  found,  where  it  was  observed 
growing  in  accessible  spots,  and  where  it  was  safe  to  descend. 

After  some  little  discussion,  a  place  was  fixed  upon  where 
Gerans  had  gone  down  in  former  years.  This  was  on  the  face  of 
the  cliff  called  Cardue  Point,  pierced  by  the  Iron  Gate. 

The  day  was  most  beautiful.  The  sea  was  like  a  great  sapphire, 
full  of  changing  lights,  and  flashes,  and  shades  of  colour.  The 
turf  was  thickly  covered  with  thrift,  running  through  every  change 
of  hue  from  pink  to  silvery  white.  Here  and  there  a  delicate  little 
blue  flax-flower  shook  in  the  wind — a  flower  so  delicate,  that  when 
picked  it  shed  its  leaves  at  once. 

*  Here,'  said  Gerans,  as  he  fastened  the  rope  round  his  waist ; 
'  I  will  go  down  the  cliff  in  this  place.  I  know  that  the  samphire 
is  abundant  here,  though  one  cannot  see  it  from  the  top,  as  the 
edge  slightly  curves  over.' 
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1  Mind  your  footing,  and  the  knot,'  said  Dennis.  *  A  fall  here 
would  end  your  happiness  in  this  world.' 

Gerans  sighed.  '  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  would  be  as  good  a 
way  out  of  one's  troubles  as  any.' 

*  Troubles  ! '  exclaimed  Dennis  scornfully.     *  You,  a  Gaverock, 
with  everything  you  can  wish  for,  have  no  right  to  speak  about 
troubles.' 

'  But  I  have  troubles,'  answered  Grerans,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart.  '  There  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house.'  He  looked  up  at 
Dennis,  and  their  eyes  met;  only  for  a  moment — and  Dennis 
knew  by  the  sadness  in  those  of  Grerans  that  Grerans  was  aware 
that  he  was  not  loved  by  his  wife.  A  wave  of  hot  blood  rolled 
through  his  veins,  making  sparks  flash  before  his  eyes,  then 
darkness  came  over  them.  It  passed,  and  he  had  regained  his 
composure.  But  his  heart  beat  faster,  a  triumphant  feeling 
swelled  in  his  breast.  Kose  did  not  love  Grerans,  never  had  loved 
him  ;  she  writhed  in  her  marriage  bonds.  If  she  loved  anyone, 
it  was  himself,  Dennis  Penhalligan. 

*  Keady  ? '  asked  Grerans. 

*  Ready  you  are,'  replied  the  other  two,  and  Gerans  crept  over 
the  edge,  his  white  seed-pouch  disappearing  first,  then  his  face,  and 
last,  the  fingers  clinging  to  the  turf.     As  the  fingers,  first  of  one 
hand,  then  of  the  other,  left  their  hold,  the  thought  rushed  through 
Penhalligan's  brain,  *  Now  the  man  who  stands  between  you  and 
happiness  is  in  your  power.     What  does  he  care  for  life  ?     He 
would  thank  you  to  let  him  fall.' 

A  crowbar  had  been  driven  into  the  turf,  and  the  rope  looped 
round  that.  Anthony  payed  it  out  as  it  was  wanted ;  Dennis  knelt 
on  one  knee,  with  the  heel  of  the  other  foot  driven  into  the  turf, 
grasping  the  cord  with  both  hands,  one  before  the  other.  At  the 
farther  end,  the  unseen  end,  was  Gerans,  creeping  down  the  face 
of  rock,  holding  to  projections  with  his  hands  or  resting  his  feet 
on  ledges.  At  times  the  strain  on  the  rope  was  great,  at  others 
not  at  all.  The  two  young  men  were  forced  to  be  on  the  alert,  as 
they  could  see  nothing  of  their  comrade,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
ready  to  have  the  rope  jerked  violently  at  any  moment. 

Once  while  the  strain  was  greatest,  and  they  knew  that  Gerans 
was  swinging  almost  with  his  entire  weight  over  the  spiked  rocks 
and  foaming  surf,  the  temptation  to  let  go  came  over  Dennis  with 
such  power  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  conquering  it.  The 
temptation  was  not  of  the  will,  or  of  malice,  to  destroy  Gerans ; 
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it  was  the  numbing  fear  of  letting  go  and  so  becoming  his 
murderer,  that  almost  took  the  power  out  of  his  muscles.  The 
sensation  was  much  the  same  as  that  which  is  felt  when  one 
stands  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  One  feels  impelled  to  cast 
oneself  down,  not  from  any  wish  to  do  so,  but  from  an  all  but 
irresistible  fascination,  which  the  thought  of  falling  exercises  on 
the  mind.  Dennis  saw  Oferans  dashing  from  his  foothold,  whirling 
down  through  the  air  to  the  sea  below,  and  the  sight  of  this 
descent,  to  his  imagination,  unnerved  him ;  his  fingers  trembled 
and  began  to  relax,  whilst  a  sweat  of  agony  burst  from  his  brow 
and  lips  and  studded  them  with  great  drops. 

Whether  he  could  have  mastered  the  weakness,  had  it  con- 
tinued, cannot  be  said.  Fortunately,  Gerans  obtained  foothold 
on  a  ledge,  relaxing  the  cord,  then  shouted,  and  shook  it,  and 
Dennis  and  Anthony  began  to  draw  him  up,  he  helping  himself 
with  his  hands  and  knees  and  toes. 

He  brought  up  his  pouch  full  of  samphire.  Then  he  cast 
himself  on  the  turf  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  and  Dennis  was  glad  of 
the  relief. 

*  I  have  seen  plenty  growing  a  little  way  to  the  right,'  said 
Gerans.      '  Quite  a  bed  of  it.     I  will  go  down  there  in  a  minute.' 

*  Give  us  more  than  a  minute  for  rest,'  said  Dennis.    '  Both 
Anthony  Loveys  and  I  have  had  a  sharp  pull  on  the  rope,  and  it 
has  made  my  hands  tender.' 

'  Tender  or  not,  they  must  be  tough  enough  to  sustain  me,' 
answered  Gerans.  *  My  life  depends  on  them.' 

4  Do  not  fear  for  me,'  said  Dennis  gravely.  But  though  he 
spoke  boldly  he  had  lost  confidence  in  his  nerve. 

'  I  am  ready  for  you  when  you  like,'  said  Anthony.  *  My  skin 
is  like  leather.' 

The  three  walked  along  the  verge  to  the  spot  indicated  by 
Gerans.  The  excitement  of  the  descent,  and  the  herb-picking,  had 
driven  from  him  his  despondency,  and  as  he  went  over  the  edge 
his  face  was  smiling  and  hopeful  as  usual. 

'  For  God's  sake  be  careful  now,'  were  his  last  words.  '  Don't 
go  to  sleep,  Anthony.  There  is  a  tickle  (difficult)  bit  where  I  can- 
not plant  a  foot.' 

'  The  bar  is  well  driven  in,'  said  Anthony  Loveys. 

*  Yes,'  said  Dennis,  looking  over  his  shoulder.     '  But  the  bar 
is  naught  without  the  grip  on  the  rope  slewed  about  it.    Hold  hard.' 

The  two  young  men  exerted  their  full  strength ;  with  heels 
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driven  into  the  turf  they  were  firm  as  rooted  trees.  The  cord  was 
given  a  turn  about  the  bar,  and  the  bar  was  driven  into  the  ground 
slanting  steeply  away  from  the  direction  in  which  was  the  strain  ; 
but  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  not  of  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  of  its  being  forced  down  to  any  considerable  distance. 
It  would  have  been  quite  insufficient  alone  to  have  supported  the 
weight  of  a  man.  "With  the  rope  looped  round  it,  it  materially 
assisted  in  sustaining  the  burden.  Very  cautiously  the  young 
men  let  out  length  to  allow  of  the  descent  of  Gerans.  He  was 
hanging  now  quite  free  from  the  cliff  over  jagged  points  of  slate 
and  the  waves,  torn  and  tattered  as  they  rushed  over  and  in  and  out 
among  the  blades  of  rock.  According  to  his  estimate,  he  must 
descend  sheer  fifty  feet  before  he  reached  the  shelf  on  which  the 
samphire  grew  in  a  green  belt,  rankly. 

How  much  rope  had  been  payed  out,  how  long  they  had  been 
slowly  lowering  Grerans,  neither  Dennis  nor  young  Loveys  knew 
exactly,  when  suddenly  a  white  liver-spotted  dog,  limping,  ran 
up,  and  jumped  over  the  rope  behind  Penhalligan,  who  did  not 
see  it,  drawing  its  lame  cold  foot  across  the  back  of  Anthony's 
hand. 

Anthony,  startled,  and,  in  his  surprise,  forgetful  of  what  he 
was  about,  let  go  his  hold  to  wipe  the  clammy  moisture,  like  the 
track  of  a  slug,  left  by  the  mongrel  dog's  foot  on  his  hand. 

Instantly  the  rope  flew  away,  jerking  the  bar  out  of  the  ground, 
and  throwing  up  the  turf,  rushing  through  the  hands  of  Dennis. 
A  cry  was  heard,  whether  that  of  Grerans  or  of  a  gull,  neither 
knew,  neither  heeded.  Dennis  threw  himself  full  length  on  the 
cord,  gripping  it  with  all  the  force  he  could  concentrate  into  the 
muscles  of  his  arms,  but  the  weight  and  fall  at  the  farther  end 
drew  him  along  the  turf  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  In  another 
moment  he  would  have  been  over  as  well  as  Grerans ;  but  the  end 
of  the  coil  was  fortunately  round  Loveys,  and,  as  it  ran  out,  caught 
him,  and  he  cast  himself,  or  was  flung  across  the  course  of  the 
pull,  instead  of  in  the  line  of  it,  like  Dennis,  and  the  rope  was 
arrested  by  his  weight  and  resistance. 

Then  Penhalligan  retreated  backwards,  hand  behind  hand,  till 
he  was  a  safe  distance  from  the  edge.  He  was  quivering  in  all 
his  muscles,  and  sick  at  heart ;  he  had  seen  over  the  cliff  the 
spikes  and  razor-blades  of  slate  far  below  waiting  to  cut  and  kill 
him.  Slowly  the  two  young  men  drew  in  the  rope  till  Grerans 
was  safely  landed  on  the  top.  He  was  white  and  agitated. 
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'  It  was  my  fault,'  said  Anthony,  when  Gerans  cast  himself  on 
the  turf  speechless  beside  Dennis,  who  also  was  unable  to  speak. 
'  I  thought  I  heard  the  squeak  of  a  fiddle  behind  me,  and  saw 
the  flap  of  a  coat  in  the  wind,  and  just  then  a  spotted  dog  like 
that  of  the  pedlar  at  the  Goose  Fair  ran  over  my  hands,  and  took 
the  power  out  of  them,  just  as  if  I'd  had  a  shock  from  a  sea- 
nettle.' 

*  But  for  Penhalligan  I  should  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,' 
said  Gerans.  '  Give  me  your  hand,  Dennis ;  I  thank  you  for  my 
life.' 

The  doctor  held  out  his  hands.  They  were  covered  with  blood ; 
the  rope  had  flayed  his  palms  in  flying  through  them,  and  the 
backs  and  knuckles  were  cut  and  bleeding  from  the  stones  over 
which  they  had  been  drawn. 

'  Don't  thank  me.  I  cannot  shake  hands,'  said  Dennis  coldly. 
*  I  saved  my  own  life.' 

Anthony  Loveys  looked  about  and  behind  him.  '  I  can't  make 
it  out  at  all,'  he  said.  *  I  see  no  one  here,  and  no  dog  either. 
Yet,  if  it  were  the  pedlar,  he  could  not  have  left  the  cliff  by  this 
time.' 

4  Bah,  Anthony,'  said  Gerans.  '  It  was  a  dream.  You  fell 
asleep  over  your  work.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PIGEON  AS  A    WAR   MESSENGER. 

THE  pigeon  family  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  orders 
of  birds,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  frigid  zones,  it  is  found 
throughout  the  entire  globe,  being  most  abundant,  however,  in 
Southern  Asia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  North  America.  The 
genera  are  extremely  numerous,  and  differ  widely  in  their  habits, 
some  being  arboreal  and  others  terrestrial.  But  in  one  particular 
they  all  agree  :  they  all  possess  an  innate  love  for  their  home — a 
love  so  strong  that  when  removed  from  their  habitation  they  will 
at  once  return,  though  the  distance  to  be  covered  may  be  many 
miles. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's  history  this  inbred 
homing  tendency  was  noticed  by  man,  and  by  him  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  utilise  the  bird  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  mes- 
sages. When  this  custom  originated  is  lost  in  obscurity ;  but  for 
many  centuries  pigeon-flying  has  been  a  favourite  pastime  with 
various  nations,  and,  as  in  England  at  the  present  day,  it  has  ever 
been  a  prolific  source  of  gambling.  So  far  as  we  know,  Noah  was 
the  first  to  use  the  pigeon  as  a  bearer  of  intelligence ;  but  the 
first  nation  of  whom  we  have  any  record  as  employing  the  bird  as 
a  messenger  is  the  Greeks.  By  them  it  was  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  respecting  it  they 
imparted  to  the  Eomans,  who  first  utilised  it  as  a  message-bearer 
about  B.C.  120.  That  it  satisfactorily  performed  the  office  of 
courier  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  later  it  was  employed  by  Julius  Caesar  as  a  military 
messenger ;  and  when  Modena,  or  Mutina,  where  pigeon-flying  is 
still  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  was  besieged  by  Mark  Antony 
in  44  B.C.,  we  read  that  Decimus  Brutus,  whilst  shut  up  in  the 
city,  frequently  communicated  with  Consul  Hirtius  by  means  of 
this  bird.  For  centuries  pigeons  continued  to  be  used  as  con- 
veyers of  intelligence,  and  about  500  years  ago  they  formed  part 
of  a  telegraphic  system  adopted  by  the  Turks,  who  erected  high 
towers  at  distances  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  These  were 
provided  with  pigeons,  and  sentinels  stood  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  secure  the  messages  as  the  birds  arrived  and  to  pass  the 
intelligence  on  by  means  of  others.  The  communication  was 
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written  on  a  thin  slip  of  paper  and  enclosed  in  a  very  small  gold 
box,  almost  as  thin  as  the  paper  itself,  suspended  to  the  neck  of 
the  bird.  The  time  of  arrival  and  departure  was  marked  at  each 
successive  tower,  and,  for  greater  security,  a  duplicate  message 
was  always  despatched  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  first.  The  in- 
telligence, however,  was  not  invariably  enclosed  in  a  gold  box, 
but  was  sometimes  merely  wrapped  in  paper,  in  which  case,  to 
prevent  the  writing  being  injured  by  damp,  the  legs  of  the  birds 
were  bathed  in  vinegar,  with  a  view  to  keep  them  cool,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  settling  to  drink  or  wash  on  the  way. 

Its  light  active  body  and  long  wings  render  the  pigeon  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  speed,  and  for  very  many  years  it  remained  the 
fleetest  means  of  communication  which  the  world  possessed.  As 
instances  of  its  velocity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  November 
22,  1819,  thirty-two  pigeons  which  had  'homed'  at  Antwerp 
were  liberated  from  London  at  7  A.M.,  and  at  noon  the  first  bird 
reached  its  destination,  having  accomplished  the  distance  of  210 
miles  in  (allowing  for  difference  of  time)  about  four  and  three- 
quarters  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  something  like  45  miles  per 
hour — the  speed  of  an  ordinary  railway  train.  A  few  years  later 
fifty-six  pigeons  were  brought  over  from  Holland,  and  having  been 
set  free  in  London  at  4.30  A.M.,  the  swiftest  bird  traversed  the 
distance  of  300  miles  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  per  hour,  the  slowest 
accomplishing  the  journey  at  an  average  of  37£  miles  an  hour. 
But  a  much  quicker  flight  than  these  is  on  record ;  for  we  find  it 
chronicled  that  in  1842  a  pigeon  flew  from  Ballinasloe  in  Ireland 
to  Castle  Bernard,  a  distance  of  23  Irish  miles,  in  eleven  minutes, 
which  gives  the  almost  incredible  velocity  of  160  English  miles 
per  hour,  a  speed  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  common  swift,  which 
is  without  doubt  the  fleetest  of  all  birds.  This  rate  of  flight, 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  exceptional,  since  nothing 
approaching  it  has  been  performed  in  more  recent  years.  The 
average  speed  of  the  pigeon  is  in  all  probability  about  40  or  45 
miles  per  hour,  as  from  calculations  based  on  the  time  occupied 
in  traversing  given  distances  at  races,  it  appears  that  a  mile  is 
covered  in  about  ninety  seconds. 

As  a  bearer  of  military  despatches  the  pigeon  has  long  since 
given  way  to  the  mounted  messenger,  the  railway,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  heliograph,  and  other  methods  of  signalling,  though  up  to 
within  comparatively  recent  times  it  continued  to  be  employed  as 
a  conveyer  of  general  intelligence.  Since  it  has  been  supplanted 
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as  a  messenger  by  other  means  of  communication  the  English 
homing  pigeon,  or  '  carrier,'  which,  on  account  of  its  rapidity  of 
flight,  strength,  &c.,  is  best  adapted  for  message-bearing  pur- 
poses, has  been  bred  solely  for  exhibition  or  racing.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  large,  heavy-looking  bird,  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
crescence or  wattle  much  developed  round  the  eye  and  at  the 
base  of  the  beak.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  from  any 
one  fixed  type,  but  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  three  varieties — the 
old-fashioned  English  dragon,  from  which  it  derives  its  strength ; 
the  cumulet,  a  relation  of  the  tumbler,  from  which  the  high 
flight  is  obtained ;  and  the  Belgian  smerle,  which  imparts  both 
speed  and  strength.  The  last-named,  however,  has  more  and 
more  asserted  its  sway,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  nearly  one- 
half  the  birds  now  have  a  large  proportion  of  Belgian  blood  in 
their  veins.  Under  the  fostering  influence  of  columbarian 
societies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  much  has  been  done  to 
increase  the  speed  of  birds,  to  extend  the  distance  from  home  at 
which  they  can  be  flown,  and  to  augment  the  number  of  persons 
who  take  an  interest  in  pigeon-flying.  Societies  have  been 
formed  for  a  like  purpose  in  different  continental  countries,  and 
receive  the  support  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  Belgium,  which  was  for  many  years  the  chief 
abode  of  the  homing  pigeon,  and  where  the  higher  classes 
patronise  pigeon-flying.  Government  also  makes  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  conveyance  by  rail  of  such  birds  as  are  sent  for 
training  to  the  different  French  stations,  and  as  an  instance  of 
the  enormous  number  of  pigeons  thus  sent,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  one  day  alone  the  province  of  Liege  forwarded  46,000  by 
two  special  trains,  each  train  being  formed  of  twenty-three  vans. 
In  England  '  flying  fanciers  '  are  somewhat  looked  down  upon,  but 
that  they  do  not  all  belong  to  one  section  of  the  community  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  as  much  as  501.  and  WOl.  are  sometimes 
paid  for  a  '  carrier '  of  known  pedigree  and  power.  But  such 
birds,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  are  not  risked  in  the  perils  of 
a  long  flight,  but  are  kept  solely  for  exhibition  or  prize-taking 
purposes. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  slight  revival  in 
this  country  of  the  adoption  of  pigeons  as  message-bearers. 
Country  doctors  have  found  them  most  useful  for  communicating 
with  patients  at  a  distance,  newspaper  reporters  have  employed 
them  with  great  advantage,  and  in  the  Scilly  Isles  they  are  fre- 
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quently  used  by  Lloyd's  agent  and  others  to  bring  news  from  the 
pilot  boats  cruising  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel  of  the 
arrival  of  homeward-bound  vessels,  overdue  or  otherwise.  The 
extent  to  which  they  are  so  employed,  however,  is  very  limited  ; 
and  as  their  homing  faculty  depends  more  upon  observation  than 
any  peculiar  instinct,  instances  have  of  late  been  recorded  in 
which  the  birds,  by  reason  of  foggy  or  stormy  weather,  have 
failed  to  reach  their  destination.  But,  notwithstanding  such 
drawbacks,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  pigeons  should  not 
be  more  largely  utilised  in  the  directions  referred  to  than  they 
are  at  present,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  favourable 
conditions  they  are  capable  of  rendering  valuable  service. 

As  already  stated,  pigeons  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed as  carriers  of  military  despatches,  but  within  the  past 
dozen  years  or  so  the  war  authorities  of  the  chief  European 
nations  have  given  much  consideration  as  to  the  advisableness  of 
again  utilising  them  for  this  purpose,  as  the  fact  that  it  was  only 
by  means  of  these  birds  that  Paris  received  news  from  the  outside 
world  during  the  many  weeks  of  the  siege  of  1870-71  set  at  rest 
all  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  usefully  employing  these  swift 
aerial  messengers  under  certain  conditions.  During  the  first 
portion  of  the  four  months  that  the  French  capital  was  surrounded 
by  the  Germans  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
balloons  which  were  being  sent  out  landed  clear  of  the  enemy, 
and  therefore  a  balloon  which  left  on  September  25, 1870,  carried 
three  pigeons  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  intelligence  of  its 
safety  or  otherwise.  Six  hours  after  leaving  Paris  they  returned 
with  the  message,  *  We  landed  safely  at  Vernouillet,  near  Triel. 
We  will  take  official  despatches  to  Tours.  Bags  of  letters  will  be 
distributed.'  But  to  employ  several  pigeons  to  simply  announce 
the  landing  of  a  balloon  was  a  waste  of  valuable  messengers,  and 
orders  were  soon  given  that  all  birds  sent  out  of  the  capital  were 
to  be  taken  direct  to  Tours,  if  necessary  by  express  train,  and 
placed  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  Delegation.  At  Tours  a 
large  room  was  fitted  up  at  the  Prefecture  as  a  pigeon-loft,  and  in 
this  were  placed  all  the  birds  which  were  sent  from  Paris.  The 
pigeons  selected  for  the  return  journey  to  the  capital  were  taken 
by  train  in  the  early  morning  to  the  furthest  point  north  that 
could  be  reached  with  safety,  and  thus  the  distance  they  had  to 
fly  was  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  From  November  18,  1870, 
until  Paris  capitulated  on  January  28  following,  London  was  in 
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communication  with  Tours  by  means  of  a  pigeon  post,  and  during 
that  period  48  day  and  1,186  night  mails  were  despatched  by 
winged  messengers.  Within  the  three  months  that  the  French 
government  was  at  Tours — from  the  middle  of  September  to  De- 
cember 1 1 — 219  pigeons  were  tossed,  the  average  number  liberated 
on  each  occasion  being  five,  all  of  which  carried  copies  of  the  same 
messages.  The  majority  of  these  birds  were  lost,  through  lack  of 
training,  weather,  &c.,  but  some  copies  of  every  despatch  reached 
Paris.  When  the  seat  of  the  delegate  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  the  difficulties  of  the  pigeon  post 
were  enormously  increased,  by  reason  of  the  greater  distance  to 
be  traversed  by  the  birds  and  the  severity  of  the  weather.  During 
the  fifty-three  days  that  the  government  remained  at  Bordeaux, 
83  pigeons  were  tossed,  but  very  few  of  them  arrived  in  Paris. 
The  total  number  of  birds  sent  out  from  the  capital  in  balloons 
was  363,  and  of  these  302  were  tossed.  Out  of  those  liberated 
only  73  found  their  way  to  Paris  with  despatches — viz.,  on  Sep- 
tember, 9  ;  October,  21  ;  November,  24  ;  December,  13  ;  January, 
3 ;  and  February,  3.  Others  of  the  pigeons  tossed  reached  their 
destination,  but  without  any  message  attached.  To  facilitate  the 
checking  of  the  arrival  of  the  various  birds,  and  to  render  the 
system  as  complete  as  possible,  each  pigeon  was  stamped  with 
three  numbers  on  the  wing  feathers,  the  first  indicating  the 
number  of  birds  sent,  the  second  the  number  of  the  series  of 
messages,  and  the  third  the  number  of  pigeons  remaining  at  the 
place  of  despatch.  At  each  loft  in  Paris  which  had  supplied  birds 
for  government  use  the  Administration  of  Posts  stationed  a 
sentinel,  and  when  a  pigeon  arrived  it  and  its  owner  were  con- 
ducted under  escort  to  the  postmaster-general,  who  detached  the 
messages,  which  were  afterwards  re-written  by  a  staff  of  clerks 
and  delivered  at  their  intended  addresses. 

At  first  the  despatches  forwarded  by  pigeons  were  copies  of 
the  originals,  photographed  by  means  of  an  ordinary  camera,  but 
about  the  middle  of  November  M.  Dagron  and  two  assistants,  who 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  capital  by  balloon,  arrived  at  Tours  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  photographing  the  messages,  and  soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  government  to  Bordeaux 
M.  Dagron  successfully  introduced  the  system  of  micro-photo- 
graphy. By  this  method  it  became  possible  to  compress  the 
matter  into  a  very  small  space  ;  so  that  the  reduction  in  surface 
which  was  obtained  was  considerable.  The  message  was  photo- 
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graphed  by  the  microscope  on  one  side  of  a  very  thin  film  of 
collodion ;  and  as  each  pellicle  contained  on  an  average  some 
2,500  despatches,  it  became  possible  for  one  pigeon  to  easily  carry 
a  dozen  of  these  pellicles,  which  represented  30,000  messages. 
But  great  as  this  number  may  appear,  it  was  sometimes  exceeded, 
for  in  one  instance  a  bird  carried  into  Paris  eighteen  pellicles,  or 
40,000  messages,  most  of  which  were  private.  To  ensure  arrival, 
each  pellicle  was  sent  on  several  pigeons,  being  sometimes  de- 
spatched three  times,  and  at  others  up  to  thirty-nine,  the  average 
being  about  twenty.  In  this  manner  150,000  official  and  1,000,000 
private  messages  or  notices  of  money  orders  were  carried  into 
Paris  during  the  memorable  siege  of  1870-71,  the  value  of  the 
money  orders  so  transmitted  being  7,600£. 

The  general  notion  that  all  that  has  to  be  done  in  forwarding 
a  despatch  by  pigeon  is  to  catch  the  bird,  tie  a  letter  to  its  leg, 
and  then  liberate  it,  is  utterly  fallacious,  as  the  method  of  attach- 
ing the  message  is  of  great  importance.  Besides,  to  be  of  much 
service,  the  birds  must  have  been  thoroughly  trained,  otherwise 
if  the  distance  to  be  traversed  be  great,  the  pigeon  will  in  all 
probability  lose  its  way,  as  it  depends  more  upon  observation  than 
anything  else  for  guidance  in  its  flights.  Prior  to  the  siege  of 
Paris  the  method  of  affixing  the  message  to  the  bird  had  not 
received  that  attention  which  it  demanded,  and  consequently 
many  despatches  were  lost  in  transit.  At  first  the  message  was 
merely  rolled  up  tightly,  waxed  over  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather,  and  then  attached  to  a  feather  of  the  bird's  tail.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  twine  which  kept  the  missive  in  its  place 
cut  or  damaged  the  paper,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  being  pecked  by  the  pigeon,  and  from  being  injured  by  wet, 
&c.,  the  despatch  was  inserted  in  a  small  goose-quill  two  inches 
in  length.  The  quill  was  then  pierced  close  to  each  end  with  a 
red-hot  bodkin,  so  as  not  to  split  it,  and  in  the  holes  waxed  silk 
threads  were  inserted  to  affix  it  to  the  strongest  tail  feather.  By 
attaching  the  message  to  this  part  of  the  bird's  body  its  flight  was 
not  in  any  way  interfered  with. 

During  a  campaign  the  maintenance  of  communication  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  when  the  ordinary  means  by  which 
intelligence  is  conveyed  either  break  down  or  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  the  only  alternative  is  found  in  the  balloon.  This,  how- 
ever, owing  to  various  uncontrollable  causes,  can  only  be  employed 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
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generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  by  which  a  beleaguered 
town  could  communicate  with  the   outer   world.      But  the  in- 
valuable services  rendered  to  the  French  capital  during  the  last 
few  months  of  the  Franco-German  war  by  pigeons  fully  demon- 
strated that  these  birds  were  far  superior  to  balloons  as  a  means 
of  communication  during  the  carrying  on  of  military  operations  ; 
and  the  various  war  authorities  of  the  continent  were  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  this  that  soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  some  of 
the  chief  nations  established  regular  military  pigeon  systems,  the 
governments  granting  an  annual  amount  for  their  maintenance. 
All  the  systems  are  based  upon  the  same  lines.     The  frontier  or 
other  fortresses  that  are  considered  most  liable  to  attack,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  inland  towns,  are  provided  with  pigeon-lofts,  and 
an  important  point  in  the  interior  of  the  country — generally  the 
capital — is  fixed  upon  as  a  central  station  with  which  they  shall 
communicate.     Between  the  various  fortresses  there  is,  too,  direct 
communication.     Where  the  distance  separating  outlying  stations 
from  the  central  one  is  deemed  too  great  for  the  birds  to  safely 
traverse,  the  connection  is  secured  by  intermediate  ones.     As  to 
the  number  of  pigeons  kept  at  each  station,  this  varies  according 
to  the  position  of  the  place,  the  number  of  directions  in  which 
birds  have  to  be  trained,  and  the  distances  that  they  have  to  be 
flown.     Where  it  is  intended  that  the  pigeons  shall  only  be  used 
in  one  direction,  about  200  are  maintained,  and  for  each  direction 
after  the  first  150  birds  are  added ;  so  that  at  a  station  where 
three  directions  are  covered,  500  pigeons  will  be  kept.     In  case 
of  siege  this  number  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  communication 
for  six  months,  the  calculation  being  arrived  at  in  the  following 
manner.     Suppose  the  birds  are  tossed  twice  per  week,  then  in 
six  months  there  would  be  fifty-two  liberations,  and  as  the  number 
of  pigeons  let  loose  on  each  occasion  would  in  all  probability 
average  three,  the  total  number  of  birds  tossed  during  the  half- 
year  would  be  156,  allowance  thus  being  made  for  various  con- 
tingencies. 

The  Germans  were  among  the  first  nations  to  establish  mili- 
tary pigeon-lofts,  and  their  system  is  now  the  most  complete 
in  Europe.  The  larger  fortresses,  like  Metz,  Cologne,  and  Stras- 
bourg, each  have  from  400  to  600  well-trained  birds ;  and  the 
annual  vote  of  credit  for  pigeon  purposes  in  the  military  budget 
is  1,700£.  The  commandant  of  the  place  is  responsible  for  the 
birds  being  properly  cared  for  and  trained,  and  they  are  in  charge 
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of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  has  under  him  two  private 
soldiers  and  a  keeper,  the  latter  receiving  a  salary  of  4L  10s.  per 
month.  Eegisters  are  kept  giving  full  particulars  concerning  all 
the  birds — the  numbers  stamped  on  them,  their  age,  sex,  colour, 
distinguishing  marks,  and  the  different  places  from  which  each 
has  flown,  together  with  notes  on  their  rapidity  and  reliability. 
Among  the  fortresses  which  were  early  stocked  with  birds  were 
those  near  the  Kussian  frontier — Posen,  Thorn,  and  Konigsberg ; 
and  others  were  gradually  attended  to,  until  at  the  present  time  it 
may  be  said  that  every  part  of  the  country  is  in  communication, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  capital  by  means  of  pigeons. 
The  northern  coast  is,  in  fact,  studded  with  lofts,  they  having 
been  established  at  Tonning,  Dantzig,  Stettin,  and  Kiel.  On  the 
western  frontier  Cologne  is  in  direct  communication  with  Berlin, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  is  a  transmitting  station  for  Metz  and 
Mayence.  Strasbourg  and  Metz  also  communicate  with  the 
capital  through  Wurzburg.  In  France  the  vote  of  credit  for  the 
pigeon-lofts  is  4,000£.  Ten  stations  have  birds  trained  from 
Paris,  and  important  towns  at  great  distances  communicate  with 
the  capital  by  intermediate  stations.  Thus  Lyons  transmits  to 
Paris  by  way  of  Langres,  which  likewise  communicates  with 
Marseilles  and  Perpignan.  The  military  authorities  have  power 
to  requisition  all  lofts  of  trained  pigeons  belonging  to  private 
persons,  and  a  census  is  regularly  made  of  their  number.  The 
census  taken  last  year  showed  that  in  Paris  alone  there  were 
2,500  birds  available,  of  which  1,780  had  been  thoroughly  trained 
and  might  be  relied  upon  as  likely  to  '  home.'  Were  Paris,  there- 
fore, ever  again  in  danger  of  being  besieged,  these,  together  with 
the  birds  kept  at  the  various  outside  stations  about  Grenoble,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  important  towns  in  the  north  and 
south  of  the  country,  would  form  a  means  of  communicating  with 
the  armies  outside  that  might  play  an  important  part  in  turning 
the  tide  of  the  campaign.  Eussia  has  recently  voted  a  sum  of 
2,0001.  for  the  maintenance  of  military  pigeon-lofts,  it  being 
thought  that  in  Afghanistan  and  other  distant  parts  pigeons  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
maintenance  of  communication.  The  Austrian  authorities  appre- 
ciate the  usefulness  of  these  messengers  in  mountain  districts,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  have  under  consideration  the  question  of 
establishing  pigeon-lofts,  in  order  to  secure  rapid  communication 
between  the  fortresses  of  the  frontier  and  the  mountain  passes. 
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There  is  no  government  military  pigeon  system  in  the  country, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance  that  cannot  boast 
of  possessing  a  columbarian  society,  which,  in  case  of  necessity, 
could  furnish  some  hundreds  of  trained  birds ;  and  these,  if 
occasion  demanded,  could  be  despatched  by  swift  cruisers  so  as  to 
bring  back  intelligence  respecting  an  enemy's  fleet.  Hitherto 
England  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the  establishing  of 
military  pigeon  lofts,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  its 
insular  position  it  is  in  less  danger  of  invasion  than  are  the 
countries  on  the  Continent.  It  has  also  been  argued  that,  seeing 
the  foggy  weather  to  which  we  are  subjected,  the  pigeon  would  be 
of  very  little  service,  if  not  practically  useless,  as  a  conveyer  of 
intelligence  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  train  birds  so  as,  in  time  of  war,  to  main- 
tain the  communication  between  ship  and  shore ;  whilst  during 
operations  on  the  Afghan  frontier  pigeons  might  be  of  great 
service.  As  to  our  resources  in  trained  pigeons,  great  progress 
has,  through  the  medium  of  columbarian  societies,  been  made  in 
this  respect  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated that  something  like  9,000  birds  are  annually  put  into 
training  by  private  persons  ;  and  in  case  the  necessity  arose,  these 
would,  without  doubt,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation. 
Whether  or  not  the  English  government  will  ever  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  great  continental  countries  in  maintaining 
military  pigeon-lofts  cannot,  of  course,  be  stated ;  but  we  have 
recently  had  proof  that  certain  of  our  war  authorities  look  upon 
the  project  without  disfavour,  for  in  January  of  last  year  Captain 
Allatt,  K.A.,  brought  the  matter  before  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, and  in  the  following  April  he,  with  the  consent  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  employed  pigeons  as  messengers  during  the 
Easter  military  manoeuvres,  and  fully  demonstrated  in  what  way 
even  privately  trained  birds  might  be  made  to  render  invaluable 
service  to  a  defending  army. 
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IN  Bristol  Cathedral  is  to  be  seen  a  graceful  monument :  two 
classical  figures  bending  over  a  shield,  one  bearing  a  torch,  the 
other  a  dove — a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper, 
the  famous  Yorick's  '  Eliza,'  and  Sterne's  friend,  '  in  whom,'  it 
records,  '  genius  and  benevolence  were  united.'  '  Yorick's  letters 
to  Eliza*  enjoyed  much  popularity  in  their  day,  and  are  still 
relished  in  France. 

Mr.  Sterne  nourished  a  long  series  of  these  passionate  attach- 
ments ;  indeed  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  never  comfort- 
able unless  when  under  influence  of  tender  passions,  and  that  he 
cultivated  them  habitually.  '  I  must  ever,'  he  said,  *  have  some 
Dulcinea  in  my  head,'  and  this,  he  protested,  gave  a  sort  of 
soothing,  romantic  tone  to  the  current  of  his  life. 

It  was  about  the  year  1766  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
this  lady,  '  by  accident '  we  are  told.  He  was  then  a  rather 
elderly  Lothario  of  fifty-six,  and  with  considerable  art  he  took 
care  to  assume  a  sort  of  paternal  or  clerical  tone  in  keeping  with 
his  time  of  life.  Mr?.  Draper,  his  Eliza,  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Draper,  a  councillor  at  Bombay,  who  had  come  to  Europe 
to  recover  her  health.  She  had  been  born  in  the  country  of 
Anjinga,  the  farthest  English  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
which  prompted  Raynal's  extraordinary  burst  of  rapture  about 
the  place  in  his  History  of  the  Indies.  When  treating  of 
the  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  he  suddenly 
launched  out  into  this  super-French  piece  of  bombast :  *  Territory 
of  Anjinga,  you  are  nothing;  but  you  have  given  birth  to  Eliza  ! 
One  day  these  commercial  establishments  founded  by  Europeans 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  will  exist  no  more.  The  grass  will  cover 
them,  or  the  avenged  Indian  will  have  built  over  their  ruins ; 
but  if  my  writings  have  any  duration  tbe  name  of  Anjinga  will 
remain  in  the  memory  of  men.  Those  who  shall  read  my  works, 
those  whom  the  winds  shall  waft  to  thy  shores,  will  say,  "  It  is  there 
that  Eliza  Draper  was  born  ;  "  and  if  there  is  a  Briton  among  them, 
he  will  hasten  to  add  with  pride,  "  and  she  was  born  of  English 
parents."  .  .  .  From  the  height  of  the  heavens,  thy  first  and  last 
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country,  receive,  Eliza,  my  oath — I  swear  never  to  write  a  line  in 
which  the  world  shall  not  recognise  thy  friend.' 

Yet  the  object  of  this  inflated  language  was,  after  all,  an 
average  heroine,  whose  admirers,  oddly  enough,  seem  limited 
to  two  disorderly  clerics,  one  of  whom  was  virtually  unfrocked, 
and  the  other  pronounced  by  a  bishop  to  be  'an  irrevocable 
scoundrel.'  According  to  the  candid  description  of  her  admirer, 
she  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  ordinary-looking  person,  but 
there  was  a  secret  charm  which  it  required  an  intimate  friendship 
to  develop.  *  When  I  first  saw  you,'  he  says,  '  I  beheld  you  as  an 
object  of  compassion,  and  a  very  plain  woman.  The  mode  of 
your  dress  (the  fashionable)  disfigured  you — but  nothing  now 
could  render  you  such  but  the  being  solicitous  to  make  yourself 
admired  as  a  handsome  one.  You  are  not  handsome,  Eliza,  nor 
is  yours  a  face  that  will  please  the  tenth  part  of  your  beholders. 
But  you  are  something  more ;  for  I  scruple  not  to  tell  you,  I 
never  saw  so  intelligent,  so  animated,  so  good  a  countenance.  A 
something  in  your  voice  and  eyes  you  possess  in  a  degree  more 
persuasive  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw,  read,  or  heard  of;  but  it 
is  that  bewitching  sort  of  nameless  excellence  that  men  of  nice 
sensibility  alone  can  be  touched  with.' 

Mr.  Sterne  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  arts  of  gaining  the  female 
heart,  and  this  adroitly  calculated  depreciation  was  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  than  an  elaborate  compliment.  Mr.  James  Forbes, 
who  wrote  four  portly  tomes  of  Eastern  travel,  met  her  in  society 
at  Bombay,  and  was  impressed  by  her  '  refined  taste  and  elegant 
accomplishments,  which  required  no  panegyric  from  his  pen.'  Mr. 
Draper,  her  husband,  we  are  told,  was  '  much  respected  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.'  He  was  Second  Commissioner  at  Bombay, 
and  later  became  Chief  at  Surat.  In  the  voluminous  manuscript 
Hastings  correspondence  we  find  him  offering  his  compliments  and 
services  to  that  great  man,  announcing  also  to  him  his  recall  to 
Bombay.  Mr.  Sterne  insinuates  that  he  was  a  penurious  person, 
anxious  for  the  wife's  return  on  account  of  the  expense  he  was  put 
to.  There  is  ground,  however,  for  believing  that  he  was  an 
elderly  or  old  man,  married  to  a  young  wife  of  twenty-four,  for 
his  signature  to  the  letters  is  of  a  singularly  tottering  and  infirm 
character,  as  though  written  by  one  suffering  from  paralysis. 

The  agreeable  Sterne  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  this  new  devotion,  mounted  on  his  nag,  and,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  '  cantering  along  up  and  down  on  his  haunches/  Among 
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Eliza's  intimates  was  an  amiable  family,  also  Indian,  Mr.  and  Mrs; 
James,  who  were  also  warm  friends  of  the  lover.  They  probably 
had  introduced  him  to  their  protegee.  These  worthy  people  do  not 
appear  to  have  seen  any  harm  in  this  behaviour,  or  at  least  did 
not  interfere,  probably  accepting  the  clergyman's  interest  as  semi- 
paternal  or  semi-religious.  But  the  affair  was  beginning  to  be 
talked  of,  and  certain  friends  in  the  City,  in  the  absent  Draper's 
interest,  remonstrated  with  *  the  Brahmine ' — Mr.  Sterne's  pet 
name  for  her — on  her  indiscretion.  This  threw  her  admirer  into 
a  fury. 

'The s,  by  heavens  !  are  worthless.    I  have  heard  enough 

to  tremble  at  the  articulation  of  the  name.  How  could  you,  Eliza, 
leave  them,  or  suffer  them  to  leave  you  rather,  with  impressions 
the  least  favourable  ?  I  have  told  thee  enough  to  plant  disgust 
against  their  treachery  to  thee,  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  life  !  Yet 
still  thou  toldest  Mrs.  James  at  last,  that  thou  believest  they 
affectionately  love  thee.  Her  delicacy  to  my  Eliza,  and  true 
regard  to  her  ease  of  mind,  have  saved  thee  from  hearing  more 
glaring  proofs  of  their  baseness.  For  (rod's  sake,  write  not 
to  them,  nor  foul  thy  fair  character  with  such  polluted  hearts. 
They  love  thee  !  What  proof?  No — but  they  weep,  and  say 
tender  things  !  Adieu  to  all  such  ! ' 

His  hatred  to  these  people  was  indeed  extraordinary.  He 
returned  again  and  again  to  them.  '  I  would  not  give  ninepence,' 
he  said  angrily  :  '  for  the  picture  of  you  they  have  got  executed ; 
it  is  that  of  a  conceited,  made-up  coquette.  Your  eyes  and  the 
shape  of  your  face,  the  latter  the  most  perfect  oval  I  ever  saw, 
which  are  perfections  that  must  strike  the  most  indifferent  judge, 
because  they  are  equal  to  any  of  God's  works  in  a  similar  way,  and 
finer  than  any  I  beheld  in  all  my  travels — are  manifestly  inspired 
by  the  affected  leer  of  the  one  and  strange  appearance  of  the  other.1 
This  combination  of  animosity  and  flattery  is  amusing,  and 
calculated  to  have  telling  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  foolish  or  im- 
pressionable heroine.  All  this,  as  he  confessed  later,  was  an 
entire  fiction ;  he  had  invented  the  whole  story  because  *  they 
used  their  endeavours  with  her  to  break  off  her  friendship  with 
me,  for  reasons  I  will  not  write,  but  tell  you.'  Mrs.  James  knew 
nothing  of  their  '  baseness.'  The  reasons  given  by  him  for  this 
advice  to  break  off  her  intimacy  with  them  might  certainly  have 
been  given  by  Tartuffe.  *  Forgive  my  zeal,  dear  girl,  and  allow 
me  right,  which  arises  only  out  of  that  fund  of  affection  I  have, 
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and  shall  preserve  for  thee  to  the  hour  of  my  death.  I  think  you 
a  very  deserving  woman,  and  that  you  want  nothing  but  firmness, 
and  a  better  opinion  of  yourself,  to  be  the  best  female  character 
I  know.' 

But  his  philanthropic  efforts  did  not  succeed,  and  the  Brahmine 
declined  to  give  up  her  friends. 

Her  health  now  seemed  to  grow  worse,  and  Daniel  Draper  was 
insisting  on  her  returning  to  him.  This  was  not  from  any  rumours 
having  reached  him — there  was  not  time  for  that,  the  intimacy 
having  only  lasted  a  few  months.  She  resolved  to  set  off.  pre- 
pared for  the  voyage,  on  the  eve  of  which  Mr.  Sterne  seems  to 
have  begun  that  characteristic  correspondence  later  known  as  that 
of  *  Yorick  and  Eliza.'  These  letters  were  sent  to  her  up  to  the 
time  of  the  sailing,  and  they  are  certainly  original  and  charac- 
teristic. 

He  used  to  write  at  all  seasons.  On  returning  from  a  dinner- 
party, the  artful  Lothario,  adroitly  touching  every  note  of  the 
sympathetic  gamut  so  as  to  excite  an  interest  in  himself,  would 
write  thus :  '  Best  of  all  good  girls,  the  sufferings  I  sustained 
last  night  on  account  of  thine,  Eliza,  are  beyond  my  powers. 
Thou  hast  been  bowed  down,  my  child,  with  every  burden  that 
sorrow  of  heart  and  pain  of  body  could  inflict  on  a  poor  being. 
Fear  nothing,  my  dear ;  hope  everything ;  and  the  balm  of  this 
passion  will  shed  its  influence  on  thy  health,  and  make  thee 
enjoy  a  spring  of  youth  and  cheerfulness,  more  than  thou  hast 
hardly  yet  tasted.' 

These  evils,  of  course,  were  awaiting  her  on  her  arrival  at 
Bombay ;  but  the  *  balm  of  this  passion '  (for  him,  the  Reverend 
Laurence)  was  to  be  her  solace.  He,  indeed,  rarely  omits  a 
judicious  stroke  at  Daniel  Draper,  Esquire. 

*  Trust  my  declaration,  Eliza,  that  thy  husband  (if  he  is  the 
good  feeling  man  I  wish  him)  will  press  thee  to  him  with  more 
honest  warmth  and  affection  than  he  would  be  able  to  do  in  the 
best  bloom  of  thy  beauty — and  so  he  ought.  I  pity  him — he  must 
have  strange  feelings  if  he  knows  not  the  value  of  such  a  creature 
as  thou  art.' 

At  last  the  moment  came  for  separation,  and  the  'Earl  of 
Chatham  '  Indiaman  was  about  to  sail  from  Deal.  Mr.  Sterne 
took  great  pains  in  looking  after  some  little  comforts  for  the 
voyage,  screws  for  her  cabin,  &c. ;  writing  also  to  the  pilot, 
Abraham  Walker. 
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At  this  moment  he  made  some  mysterious  promises  and 
declarations.  '  May  poverty,  distress,  anguish,  and  shame  be  my 
portion  if  ever  I  give  thee  reason  to  repent  the  knowledge  of  me.' 
*  With  this  asservation,  made  in  the  presence  of  a  just  God,  I  pray 
to  Him  that  so  it  may  speed  ^vith  me  as  I  deal  candidly  and 
honourably  with  thce.  Eemember  that,  while  I  have  life  and 
power,  whatever  is  mine  you  may  style  and  think  yours  ;  though 
sorry  should  I  be  if  ever  my  friendship  ivas  put  to  the  test 
thus,  for  your  own  delicacy's  sake ' — an  amusing  qualification  of 
generosity. 

'  I  will  live  for  thee  and  my  Lydia,  be  rich  for  the  dear 
children  of  my  heart,  gain  wisdom,  gain  fame  and  happiness,  to 
share  them  with  thee  and  her  in  my  old  age.  Once  for  all,  adieu ; 
preserve  thy  life  steadily,  pursue  the  ends  we  proposed,  and  let 
nothing  rob  thee  of  those  powers  Heaven  has  given  thee  for  thy 
well-being.' 

This  seems  to  point  to  certain  hopes  held  out  of  a  future 
marriage.  He  had  already  jocularly  hinted  at  it :  *  Talking  of 
widows,'  he  writes  in  a  significant  passage,  '  if  ever  you  are  such, 
do  not  think  of  giving  yourself  to  some  wealthy  nabob,  because 
I  design  to  marry  you  myself.  My  wife  cannot  live  long,  and 
I  know  not  anyone  I  should  like  so  well  for  her  substitute  as 
yourself.'  Mrs.  Sterne  was  at  the  time  in  wretched  health,  and 
often  within  measurable  distance  of  death  so  that  this  amiable 
suggestion  was  not  merely  Utopian. 

A  Mr.  B ,  evidently  a  friend  of  Daniel  Draper,  was  sen- 
sibly pressing  her  not  to  lose  further  time,  but  to  set  off.  Mr. 
Sterne  thought  he  was  '  exaggerating  matters.'  *  I  like  not  his 
countenance  ;  'tis  absolutely  killing.  Should  evil  befal  thee,  what 
will  he  not  have  to  answer  for  ?  '  He  will  hate  niin  as  *  an  outcast 
alien.'  But  in  case  of  such  disaster  Mr.  Sterne,  ignoring  Daniel, 
promised  '  to  be  a  father  to  her  children.'  Nay,  he  urged  her  to 
stay. 

'  But,  Eliza,  if  thou  art  so  very  ill,  still  put  off  all  thoughts  of 
returning  to  India  this  year.  Write  to  your  husband  ;  tell  him 
the  truth  of  your  case.  If  he  is  the  generous,  humane  man  you 
describe  him  to  be,  he  cannot  but  applaud  your  conduct.  I  am 
creditably  informed  that  his  repugnance  to  your  living  in  England 
arises  only  from  the  dread  which  has  entered  his  brain  that  thou 
mayest  run  him  into  debt  beyond  thy  appointments,  and  that  he 
must  discharge  them.  That  such  a  creature  should  be  sacrificed 
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for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  few  hundreds  is  too,  too  hard  ! 
Oh  !  my  child,  that  I  could  with  propriety  indemnify  him  for 
every  charge,  even  to  the  last  mite,  that  thou  hast  been  of  to  him  ! 
With  joy  would  I  give  him  my  whole  subsistence — nay,  sequester 
my  livings,  and  trust  to  the  treasures  Heaven  has  furnished  my 
head  with  for  a  future  subsistence.'  This  seems  plain  speaking 
enough. 

He  would  send  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  they  would  all 
travel  together  on  the  Continent — *  fish  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.' 
He  would  prescribe  for  her  gratis,  the  rogue  !  *  You  are  not  the 
first  woman  by  many  I  have  done  so  for  with  success  ! ' 

In  spite  of  all  these  inducements,  the  innamorata  sailed  in  the 
'  Earl  of  Chatham '  on  April  3.  He  never  saw  her  again.  On 
Eliza's  departure  from  London,  Mr.  Sterne  began  to  keep  a  journal 
of  his  doings  in  London,  specially  written  to  amuse  her,  and  which 
he  sent  in  portions  to  her.  This  is  described  as  a  vivacious  and 
entertaining  record,  though  it  has  never  been  published.  It  was 
shown  to  Mr.  Thackeray  by  its  possessor,  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Bath, 
who  also  showed  it  to  the  present  writer.  It  was  curious  to  hold 
in  one's  hand  this  substantial  record,  and  look  at  the  crowded 
and  faded  characters,  written  on  sheets  of  foolscap.  '  Upon  the 
death  of  my  father,'  says  Mr.  Gibbs,  *  when  I  was  eleven  years  old, 
a  pile  of  old  account  books,  letters,  commonplace  books,  and  other 
papers  of  no  documentary  value,  was  set  aside  as  waste,  and  placed 
in  a  room  where  I  used  to  play.  I  looked  through  the  papers, 
and  found  the  journal  and  letters.  An  early  fondness  for  reading 
had  made  me  acquainted  with  the  well-known  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Sterne—"  The  Sword,"  "  The  Monk,"  "  Le  Fevre," 
and  a  small  book  containing  the  "  Letters  of  Yorick  and  Eliza  " — 
and  finding  these  names  in  the  letters  and  book,  I  took  all  I  could 
find  and  obtained  permission  to  preserve  them,  and  they  have  been 
in  my  possession  ever  since.  How  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
my  father,  who  was  a  great  reader  and  had  a  large  collection  of 
old  books,  I  never  had  any  means  of  knowing.' 

He  added  the  curious  incident  that  it  was  discovered  in  a 
plate-warmer !  It  is  full  of  extraordinary  incident,  and  from  a 
hurried  perusal,  or  snatch  of  perusal,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  was 
written  in  Sterne's  most  characteristic  manner. 

'  I  have  found,'  Mr.  Gibbs  writes  to  me,  *  some  difficulty  on 
looking  over  Sterne's  Journal  in  selecting  a  few  extracts  charac- 
teristic of  him,  for  they  are  all  characteristic,  in  the  true  Shandean 
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style.  I  have  copied  the  enclosed  for  you,  preserving  the  original 
spelling,  capital  letters,  and  punctuation,  and  hope  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  specimen.  The  lot  was  given  me  to  cut  up  into 
spills  to  light  candles  with ;  but  as  I  had  read  of  Yorick  and  Eliza 
I  looked  over  and  kept  these.  The  journal  is  a  continuation  of 
one  begun  when  Eliza  sailed  for  India,  and  of  which  the  former 
portion  was,  it  appears,  sent  to  her.  I  wonder  what  became  of  it.' 

It  is  strange  that  Thackeray  should  have  made  no  use  of  it. 
Mr.  Gibbs  is  '  the  gentleman  of  Bath '  alluded  to  in  the  lectures 
on  *  The  Four  Georges.' 

In  a  pleasing  paper,  marked  by  sound  critical  instinct  and 
research,  addressed  to  a  literary  society,  he  furnished  some  in- 
teresting extracts  from  this  curious  record.  '  It  consists,'  he 
says,  '  of  assurances  of  his  most  fervent  attachment ;  reiterated 
hopes  for  her  return  to  England,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of 
their  health,  and  for  their  eventual  union.  With  these  are  blended 
recitals  of  his  frequent  illnesses,  the  bursting  of  blood-vessels  in 
the  lungs,  complaints  of  his  wife's  unceasing  efforts  to  get  all  the 
money  she  could  from  him,  with  incidents  of  his  journey  and 
visits.' 

It  shows  that  the  luckless  clergyman  was  really  suffering  from 
his  hopeless  passion,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  control.  It 
begins  : — 

*  Sunday ^  April  13. — Wrote  the  last  Farewell  to  Eliza  by  Mr. 
Watts,  who  sails  this  Day  for  Bombay — inclosed  her  likewise  th 
journl  kept  from  th  day  we  parted,  to  this — so  from  hence  con- 
tinue it  till  th  time  we  meet  again — Eliza  does  th  same,  so  we 
shall  have  mutual  testimonies  to  deliver  hereafter  to  each  other ; 
That  the  Sun  has  not  more  constantly  rose  &  set  upon  th  earth 
than  we  have  thought  of,  &  remembered  what  is  more  cheering 
than  light  itself — Eternal  Sunshine  !    Eliza,  dark  to  me  is  all  this 
world  without  thee  &  most  heavily  will  every  hour  pass  over  my 
head,  till  that  is  come  which  brings  thee,  dear  Woman,  back  to 
Albion  ! 

4  Dined  with  Hall  &c  at  the  Brawn's  Head,  the  whole  Pande- 
monium assembled. — supp'd  together  at  Hall's — worn  out  both  in 
body  &  mind  &  paid  a  severe  reckoning  all  the  night. 

'  A  day  dedicated  to  Abstinence  &  Reflection — &  what  object 
will  employ  the  greatest  part  of  mine,  full  well  does  my  Eliza  know. 

'  May  22. — Left  Bond  St  &  London  this  morning. 

*  23. — Bear  my  journey  badly, — ill  &  dispirited  all  th  way — 
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staid  two  days  on  the  road  at  the  A — Bishop  of  York's — shewd 
his  Grace  &  his  Lady  &  sisters  your  Portrait  with  a  short  but  in- 
teresting story  of  my  friendship  for  the  Original — kindly  nursed 
&  honor'd  by  both — Arrived  at  my  Thatched  Cottage,  the  28th 
of  May.' 

This  archbishop  was  always  friendly  to  him,  and  perhaps  felt 
indulgently  towards  his  follies,  wishing  perhaps  to  hold  some 
control  over  him.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  he  were  as 
tolerant  as  he  is  represented  in  this  little  scene. 

When  he  reached  home  he  became  a  prey  to  the  most  over- 
powering dejection,  and  his  state  became  truly  pitiable.  The 
mercurial  Yorick,  it  will  be  seen,  could  only  turn  for  relief  to  his 
favourite  distraction,  Eliza. 

'  July  12. — Am  ill  all  day  with  th  Impressions  of  yesterdy's 
accent — can  neithr  eat  or  drink  or  sit  still  &  write  or  read.  I 
walk  like  a  disturbed  spirit  abt  my  garden  calling  up  Heaven  & 
thee  to  come  to  my  succour.  Couldst  thou  but  write  one  word 
to  me  it  would  be  worth  half  the  world  to  me — my  friends 
write  me  millions — and  evry  one  writes  me  to  flee  from  my  soli- 
tude and  come  to  them — I  obey  th  commands  of  my  friend  Hall 
who  has  sent  over  on  purpose  to  fetch  me — or  else  will  come  him- 
self for  me.  So  I  set  off  to-morrow  to  take  sanctuary  in  Crazy 
Castle — The  Newspapers  have  sent  me  there  alredy  by  putting 
in  the  following  paragraph  :— 

'  We  hear  from  Yorkshire  that  Skelton  Castle  is  the  present  Rendezvous  of 
the  most  brilliant  wits  of  the  age — the  admired  Author  of  Tristram,  Mr.  Garrick, 
&c.  being  there  ;  and  Mr.  Coleman  and  many  other  men  of  wit  &  learning  being 
every  day  expected. 

'  When  I  get  there,  which  will  be  to-morrow  night,  my  Eliza 
will  hear  from  her  Yorick.' 

Mr.  Sterne  now  tells  his  Brahmine  that  he  is  expecting  a  visit 
from  his  wife  and  daughter,  but,  he  complains  bitterly,  that  they 
were  coming  *  to  fleece  and  pillage  him.'  A  settlement  was  to 
be  made  on  Mrs.  Sterne ;  an  estate  was  to  be  sold,  but  they  were 
to  settle  themselves  in  France. 

*  I'm  truly  acquiescent,'  he  adds,  '  tho'  I  lose  the  contingency 
of  surviving  them — but  'tis  no  matter — I  shall  have  enough—  and 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds  for  Eliza  whenever  She  will 
honor  me  with  putting  her  hand  into  my  Purse.' 

In  the  midst  of  his  probably  genuine  grief  at  the  loss  of  the 
Brahmine,  he  would  condescend  to  some  devices  that  cause  a  smile, 
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and  which  he  little  dreamed  would  one  day  be  revealed  to  the 
world.  It  turns  out  that  some  of  the  most  impassioned  portions 
of  the  letters  sent  to  her  were  literal  copies  of  love-letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Sterne  thirty  years  before !  It  is  said  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Sheridan  made  a  mortifying  discovery  of  the  same  kind. 
The  following  passage  is  the  same  in  both,  almost  word  for  word  : — 

'I  have  just  been  eating  my  chicking,  Sitting  over  it  with 
tears  a  bitter  sauce  Eliza '  ('  my  L.'  in  the  first  copy).  *  When 
Molly  (Fanny)  spread  the  table  cloth,  my  heart  fainted  within 
me —  one  solitary  plate,  one  knife,  one  fork,  one  glass,  &c.'  After 
giving  a  '  thousand  pensive  penetrating  looks '  at  the  arm-chair 
(in  the  case  of  both  the  ladies),  '  I  laid  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
took  out  my  handkerchief,  clap't  it  across  my  face,  and  wept  like 
a  child ' — which  is  all  verbatim  with  the  old  text.  A  female  sym- 
pathising friend,  Fanny,  becomes  Mrs.  James  in  the  new  version, 
who  is  represented  as  comforting  and  holding  out  hopes  of  a 
speedy  union.  This  was  not  warrantable,  and  was  only  one  of  his 
many  fictions  as  to  Mrs.  James,  who,  he  knew,  had  great  influence 
with  his  innamorata.  It  was  probably  the  discovery  of  this  and 
other  tricks,  with  perhaps  the  failure  of  his  undertaking  to  leave 
her  money  in  his  will,  that  excited  the  bitter  animosity  of  Mrs. 
Draper,  expressed  after  his  death. 

He  was  always  attached  to  his  daughter,  and  her  visit  seems 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  softening  him,  even  to  her  mother. 

*  Never — has  she  vowed — will  she  give  me  another  sorrowful 
or  discontented  hour.  I  have  conquer'd  her  as  I  would  every  one 
else  by  humanity  and  generosity,  &  she  leaves  me  more  than  half 
in  love  with  me.  She  goes  into  the  South  of  France,  her  health 
being  insupportable  in  England  and  her  age — as  she  now  confesses 
ten  years  more  than  I  thought — being  on  the  edge  of  sixty.  So 
God  Bless  &  make  the  remainder  of  her  life  happy.' 

The  last  words  in  this  curious  journal  are  : — 

'  What  can  I  say — of  what  can  I  write,  but  the  yearnings  of 
a  heart  wasted  with  looking  &  wishing  for  your  return.' 

In  the  following  year  Sterne  died  in  a  lonely,  miserable  way  at 
his  Bond  Street  lodgings,  and  thus  his  complacent  anticipations  of 
outliving  Daniel  Draper,  his  own  wife,  and  Mrs.  Draper  herself 
were  completely  falsified.  It  was  now  that  '  Eliza's  '  adventures 
began.  She  soon  discovered,  either  from  letters  from  England 
or  from  what  she  heard  at  Bombay,  that  the  admirer  of  whom  she 
had  been  the  idol  was,  after  all,  only  of  clay.  Writing  to  her 
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friend,  Mrs.  James,  in  1772 — and  I  have  seen  this  voluminous 
document  of  five  or  six  folio  sheets,  a  '  ship  letter,'  in  short — 
she  confesses  '  I  believed  Sterne,  implicitly  I  believed  him ;  T 
had  no  motive  to  do  otherwise  than  believe  him  just,  generous, 
and  unhappy — till  his  death  gave  me  to  know  that  he  was  tainted 
with  the  vices  of  injustice,  meanness,  and  folly.'  And  again  :  *  I 
was  almost  an  idolater  of  his  worth,  while  I  fancied  him  the  mild, 
generous,  good  Yorick  we  had  so  often  thought  him  to  be.' 

What  could  have  been  the  revelation  which  thus  opened 
Eliza's  eyes  ?  Had  she  learned  from  the  Jameses  of  that  ingenious 
untruth — of  his  '  falsity '  in  reference  to  his  city  friends  ?  Yet 
this  would  have  been  rather  flattering  to  her  vanity.  Or  had 
certain  communications  been  made  to  Mr.  Daniel  Draper  by  the 
humourist — for  a  draft  letter  which  Mr.  Gibbs  found  seems  to  show 
that  Yorick,  in  his  anxiety  to  propitiate  the  husband,  was  inclined 
to  slight  the  wife  ? 

*  The  draft  remains  unfinished,'  Mr.  Gibbs  says,  '  and  most 
probably  the  letter  was  never  sent  ...  it  has  been  much  altered, 
and  left  in  some  places  without  connection,  and  is  (as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  copied)  as  follows  : — 

'  I  own  it,  sir,  that  the  writing  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  be  known  to :  a  letter  likewise  upon  no  kind  of 
business  (in  the  ideas  of  the  world)  is  a  little  out  of  the  common 
course  of  things  ;  but  I'm  so  myself,  and  the  impulse  which 
makes  me  take  up  my  pen  is  out  of  the  common  way  too — for  it 
arises  from  the  honest  pain  I  should  feel  in  having  so  great 
esteem  and  friendship  as  I  bear  for  Mrs.  Draper,  if  I  did  not  wish 
to  hope  and  extend  it  to  Mr.  Draper  also.  I  am  really,  dear  sir, 
in  love  with  your  wife  ;  but  'tis  a  love  you  would  honour  me  for, 
for  'tis  so  like  that  I  bear  my  own  daughter,  who  is  a  good 
creature,  that  I  scarce  distinguish  a  difference  betwixt  it — the 
moment  I  had  would  have  been  the  last. 

*  I  wish  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  been  of  true  use  to 
Mrs.  Draper  at  this  distance  from  her  best  protector.     /  have 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  pleasure} 
upon  her  head — her  heart  needs  none — and  her  head  as  little  as 
any  daughter  of  Eves,  and  indeed  less  than  any  it  has  been  my 
fate  to  converse  with  for  some  years.     I  wish  I  could  make 
myself  of  any  service  to  Mrs.  D.  whilst  she  is  in  India,  and  I  in 
the  world — for  worldly  affairs  I  would  be  of  none.     I  wish  you, 
dear  sir,  many  years'  happiness.     "Tis  a  part  of  my  litany  to  pray 
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for  her  health  and  life.  She  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  I  would 
out  of  pure  zeal  take  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  to  seek  a  medicine.' 

But  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  Eliza's  hostility  was  pro- 
duced by  some  communication  from  the  widow  and  daughter  with 
whom  she  was  presently  at  strife.  The  widow  and  neglected  wife, 
a  cross  invalid,  was  likely  to  feel  bitterly  towards  her.  There  was 
no  love,  certainly,  lost  between  them. 

Now  there  was  a  letter  of  her  father's  in  Lydia's  possession  in 
which  he  speaks  of  an  accusation  of  Mrs.  Sterne's,  that  in  case  of 
his  death  he  intended  leaving  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Draper,  a  rumour  he  disposed  of  indignantly.  *  She  could  know 
little  of  my  feelings.  No,  my  Lydia,  'tis  a  lady  whose  virtues  I 
wish  thee  to  imitate  that  I  shall  entrust  my  girl  to — nor  will  she 
put  my  Lydia  under  the  painful  necessity  to  fly  to  India  for 
protection.'  Mrs.  Draper  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  that  he 
contemplated  this  arrangement  by  her  offer  to  receive  Lydia. 
However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  widow 
took  care  to  tell  her  now  this  indiscreet  and  too  candid  opinion  of 
her  late  husband  in  reference  to  his  '  Brahmine.' 

' Her  violence  of  temper  (indeed,  I  wish  not  to  recriminate 
or  be  severe  just  now)  and  the  hatefulness  of  her  character, 
are  strongly  urged  to  me  as  the  cause  of  his  indifferent  health, 
the  whole  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  evils  that  would  probably 
shorten  his  life.  The  visit  Mrs.  Sterne  meditated  some  time 
antecedent  to  his  death  he  most  pathetically  lamented,  as  an 
adventure  that  would  wound  his  peace  and  greatly  embarrass  his 
circumstances — the  former  on  account  of  the  eye-witness  he 
should  be  to  his  child's  affections  having  been  alienated  from  him 
by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  her  mother,  under  whose 
tutorage  she  had  ever  been,  and  the  latter  from  the  rapacity  of 
her  disposition,  for  "  well  do  I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the  sole 
intent  of  her  visit  is  to  fleece  me.  Had  I  money  enough,  I  would 
buy  off  her  journey,  as  I  have  done  several  others,  but  till  my 
sentimental  work  is  published  I  shall  not  have  a  single  sou  more 
than  will  indemnify  people  for  my  immediate  expenses." ' 

We  may  interrupt  her  letter  to  quote  one  of  Mr.  Sterne's  to  his 
daughter,  which  shows  Yorick's  duplicity :  *  I  am  unhappy.  Thy 
mother  and  thyself  are  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  what  can 
compensate  for  such  a  destitution  ?  For  (rod's  sake,  persuade  her 
to  come  and  fix  in  England,  for  life  is  too  short  to  waste  in 
separation ! ' 
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The  letter  goes  on  :  «  The  very  first  ship  which  left  us  after- 
wards '  (i.e.  after  Sterne's  death)  '  I  wrote  to  Miss  Sterne  by,  and 
with  all  the  freedom  which  my  intimacy  with  her  father  and  his 
communications  warranted.  How  could  I  with  any  kind  of 
delicacy  mention  a  person  who  was  hateful  to  my  departed  friend, 
when  for  the  sake  of  that  very  friend  I  wished  to  confer  a  kindness 
on  his  daughter,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  it  solicited  her 
society  and  consent  to  share  my  prospects,  as  the  highest  favour 
which  could  be  shown  to  myself?  Indeed  I  know  not,  but  Mrs. 
Sterne,  from  the  description  I  had  received  of  her,  might  be  no 
more,  or  privately  confined,  if  in  being,  owing  to  a  malady  which 
I  have  been  told  the  violence  of  her  temper  subjects  her  to.' 

She  also,  with  a  Colonel  Campbell,  set  on  foot  a  subscription 
for  the  family  at  Bombay  ;  and,  as  he  was  about  to  visit  England, 
she  recommended  him  as  an  eligible  suitor  for  Miss  Lydia's 
hand. 

Some  years  passed  by,  and  Mrs.  Draper  was  alarmed  by  other 
symptoms  of  hostility.  As  Yorick  had  written  to  her  in  a  warm 
strain  so  had  she  responded,  and  she  discovered  that  her  letters 
had  not  been  destroyed,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Sterne.  That  these  were  of  a  compromising  kind,  and  not  likely 
to  make  her  position  comfortable  in  reference  to  Commissioner 
Draper,  is  evident  from  her  genuine  alarm,  and  the  efforts  she 
made  to  prevent  their  publication.  As  she  wrote  to  the  Jameses  : 
'  To  add  to  my  regret  for  his  loss,  his  widow  had  my  letters  in  her 
power  (I  never  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  her),  and  meant  to 
subject  me  to  disgrace  and  inconvenience  by  the  publication  of 
them.  You  know  not  the  contents  of  these  letters,  and  it  was 
natural  for  you  to  form  the  worst  judgment  of  them  when  those 
who  had  seen  'em  reported  them  unfavourably,  and  were  disposed 
to  dislike  me  on  that  account.  My  dear  girl,  had  I  not  cause  to 
feel  humbled  so  circumstanced,  and  can  you  wonder  at  my  sensa- 
tions communicating  themselves  to  my  pen  ? 

'  I  have  heard  some  anecdotes  extremely  disadvantageous  to 
the  characters  of  the  widow  and  daughter,  and  that  from  persons 
who  said  they  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  them  both  in 
France  and  England.  .  .  .  Some  part  of  their  intelligence  cor- 
roborated what  I  had  a  thousand  times  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Yorick,  almost  invariably  repeated.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  my  letters, 
being  in  her  hands,  had  somehow  become  extremely  public ;  it 
was  noticed  to  me  by  almost  every  acquaintance  I  had  in  the 
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English  ships  or  at  this  settlement.  This  alarmed  me,  for  at  that 
time  I  had  never  communicated  the  circumstance,  and  could  not 
suspect  you  of  acting  by  me  in  any  manner  which  I  would  not 
have  acted  in  by  myself.  One  gentleman  in  particular  told  me 
that  both  you  and  I  should  be  deceived  if  we  had  the  least  re- 
liance on  the  honour  or  principles  of  Mrs.  Sterne,  for  that  when 
she  had  secured  as  much  as  she  could  for  suppressing  the  cor- 
respondence, she  was  capable  of  selling  it  to  a  bookseller  after- 
wards— by  either  refusing  to  restore  it  to  you,  or  taking  copies  of 
it  without  our  knowledge — and  therefore  he  advised  me,  if  I  was 
averse  to  its  publication,  to  take  every  means  in  my  power  of 
suppressing  it.  This  influenced  me  to  write  to  Becket  and  pro- 
mise him  a  reward  equal  to  his  expectations  if  he  would  deliver 
the  letters  to  you.' 

The  efforts  of  her  kind  friends  appear  to  have  succeeded,  for" 
the  letters  have  never  seen  the  light,  though  a  sort  of  spurious 
catchpenny  publication  was  impudently  issued  in  her  name, 
written,  it  is  to  be  believed,  by  that  notorious  fabricator,  Coombe. 

It  will  be  seen  so  far  that  Eliza  was  something  of  an  in- 
triguante, no  doubt  owing  to  her  Eastern  birth  and  associations. 
The  escapade  that  next  followed  in  her  career  rather  enfeebles 
the  purely  Platonic  colour  of  the  Yorick  and  Eliza  episode  ;  yet 
he  had  enjoined  her,  (  Keverence  thyself.' 

Daniel  Draper  had  been  promoted  to  be  Chief  of  the  Factory 
at  Surat,  and  about  1772  had  returned  once  more  to  Bombay, 
where  he  lived  at  Belvedere  House,  a  handsome  residence,  re- 
markable— as  Major  Wallace  describes  it,  who  has  written  a 
pleasant  book  of  Indian  travels — '  for  its  fine  situation,  close  to 
the  bay,  and  for  the  grand  prospect.'  This  situation  was  unfor- 
tunate, in  one  sense,  for  the  owner.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr. 
Draper  was  '  unhappy  in  not  being  the  object  of  his  wife's  love.' 
A  writer  in  the '  Times  of  India  '  many  years  ago  told  what  followed, 
collected  from  well-known  traditions  of  the  place  : — 

*  There  lay  off  Mazagon  a  king's  cutter  or  sloop  of  war,  com- 
manded by  a  Captain  King,  R.N.  Whether  Captain  King  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Counsellor's  bungalow  tradition 
does  not  tell ;  but  it  is  plain  there  had  been  communications 
between  the  ship  and  that  no  doubt  most  hospitable  mansion,  so 
ruthlessly  destroyed  only  a  few  years  back.  It  is  said  that  one 
day,  whilst  Daniel  was  securely  taking  his  siesta,  '  his  custom  of 
an  afternoon,'  his  spouse  stepped  to  the  water-side,  where  a  boat 
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from  the  king's  ship  awaited  her,  and  to  that  stronghold  of  the 
waters  she  was  taken.' 

Major  Wallace,  however,  gives  her  story  a  more  romantic  cast. 
*  Having  persuaded,'  he  says,  *  a  gallant  captain  in  the  Navy  to 
convey  her  to  England  on  board  his  vessel,  she  was  so  closely 
watched  that  she  had  to  escape  by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes 
suspended  from  her  bed-chamber  verandah,  which  enabled  her  at 
once  to  jump  into  the  boat  and  into  the  arms  of  her  new  pro- 
tector.' And  thus  Yorick's  beautiful  and  sentimental  teachings 
bore  fruit. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Draper  '  proceeded  to  put  in  force  every 
available  resource  for  pursuit  of  the  fair  fugitive,  issuing  a  procla- 
mation against  the  captain,  and  ordering  one  or  more  of  the 
Indian  navy  ships  to  scour  the  seas  and  pursue  after  the  buccaneer.' 
"About  1874  Belvedere  House  was  pulled  down,  owing  to  the  ground 
being  wanted  for  local  improvements. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  vanity  of  our  heroine  was 
such  that  in  course  of  time  she  became  eager  to  let  her  connection 
with  Sterne  be  known,  and  she  allowed  copies  of  her  famous  corre- 
spondence to  be  taken  by  friends.  A  certain  Captain  I ,  who 

was  acquainted  with  her  in  India,  used  to  relate  how  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  copy  of  these  famous  letters.  *  Being  a  woman,'  he 
says,  of  a  lively  disposition  and  engaging  manners,  her  society 
was  much  esteemed  and  eagerly  sought  after,  though  she  usually 
confined  herself  to  a  fixed  circle.'  He  one  day  mentioned  to  her 
that  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  her  and  Sterne  had  been 
shown  to  him  in  England,  and  that  he  thought  that  hers  were  as 
good  as  Sterne's.  Mrs.  Draper  replied  that  no  letters  had  passed 
between  them.  On  which  the  captain  confessed  that  when  sailing 
for  India  he  had  gone  to  see  Abraham  Walker,  the  Deal  pilot,  who 
showed  him  Sterne's  letter,  recommending  Eliza  to  his  care,  but 
he  would  not  sell  it  nor  allow  a  copy  to  be  taken.  She  replied 
laughingly,  '  You  deserve  to  know  a  secret  for  the  pains  you  take 
to  discover  it.'  She  then  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  correspondence, 
assuring  him  that  the  motive  of  her  denial  was  to  protect  herself 
from  too  curious  inquiries.  The  captain  took  the  letters  with 
him  to  England,  but  they  were  destroyed  in  a  curious  way,  some 
one  having  poured  an  acid  into  his  desk  with  a  view  of  destroying 
some  important  legal  documents. 

No  doubt  this  exhibition  of  anxiety  to  secure  her  letters 
tickled  the  vanity  of  the  heroine  and  tempted  her  into  this  in- 
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discretion.  The  next  step  was  to  print  them.  The  lady  came  to 
England,  and  a  publisher  issued  them,  from  whose  statement  it 
would  appear  that  she  had  formally  authorised  this  publication. 

'  It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,'  he  says,  '  that  Eliza's 
modesty  was  invincible  to  all  the  publisher's  endeavours  to 
obtain  her  answers  to  those  letters;  her  wit,  penetration,  and 
judgment,  her  happiness  in  the  epistolary  style,  so  rapturously 
commended  by  Mr.  Sterne,  could  not  fail  to  furnish  a  rich  enter- 
tainment for  the  public.  The  publisher  could  not  help  telling 
her  that  he  wished  to  God  she  really  was  possessed  of  that  vanity 
with  which  she  was  charged :  to  which  she  replied  that  she  was  so 
far  from  acquitting  herself  of  vanity,  that  she  suspected  that  to 
be  the  cause  why  she  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  submit  her 
letters  to  the  public  eye ;  for  although  Mr.  Sterne  was  partial  to 
everything  of  hers,  she  could  not  hope  that  the  world  would  be  so 
too. 

It  was  during  her  residence  in  England  that  Eliza  became 
acquainted  with  the  Abbe  Kaynal,  who  celebrates  her  charms  and 
merits  as  we  have  seen  in  some  extraordinary  raptures.  '  Men 
declared,'  he  says,  '  that  no  woman  ever  possessed  so  many  graces, 
and  even  her  own  sex,  which  was  rare,  joined  in  their  praise.' 
Yet  she  was  '  only  good-looking — not  very  good-looking.'  She  it 
was  who  inspired  all  his  works,  a  statement  not  warranted  by  the 
facts,  for  the  encomium  is  not  found  in  their  first  edition,  nor 
can  we  accept  his  statement  that  on  her  death-bed  Eliza's  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  him.  She  said,  it  seems,  '  This  muse  now 
looking  down  upon  you  is  the  Muse  of  History.  This  divinity 
floating  in  the  air  is  Fame,  who  has  brought  me  you.'  In 
return  he  registered  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  never  write  a 
line  '  in  which  the  world  should  not  recognise  his  friend.' 

Eliza  died,  as  her  tomb  records,  on  August  3,  1778,  at  Bristol, 
aged  only  35.  'Genius  and  benevolence,'  says  the  inscription, 
'  were  united  in  her,'  but,  as  her  admirer  admitted,  she  was  sadly 
deficient  in  the  first ;  while  Daniel  Draper  and  Mrs.  Sterne,  the 
widow,  could  not  sincerely  testify  to  her  benevolence.  She  left 
two  daughters,  whom  Walker,  an  Irish  antiquarian,  once  met  at 
Harrogate  and  found  agreeable. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Yorick  and  Eliza. 
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NOT  long  ago  there  was  published  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
a '  Dictionary  of  American  Political  Slang.'  In  the  States  the  collo- 
quial developments  of  the  language  in  relation  to  political  parties 
and  subjects  have  been  so  many,  so  various,  and  often  so  extraordi- 
nary, as  to  render  such  a  glossary  a  very  necessary  book  of  reference. 
In  the  old  country  we  have  hardly  advanced  so  far ;  but  we  are 
getting  on.  Although  we  may  not  be  so  quick  as  our  cousins  in 
inventing  new  words  and  phrases,  or  in  grotesquely  applying  those 
already  in  existence,  yet  we  have  been  by  no  means  slow,  espe- 
cially of  late,  in  adopting  Yankee  coinages  and  giving  them  ex- 
tended currency  and  use.  One  of  the  best  known  examples  of 
this  system  of  adoption  is  the  much  used  and  much  abused  word 
*  caucus.'  What  a  caucus  is,  as  popularly  understood  in  England, 
needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  curious  thing  about  the  word  is  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  ascertaining  with  any  certainty  its  origin 
and  derivation.  The  explanation  generally  given  is  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  '  caulkers '  or  '  calk-house.'  One  authority  says 
that  the  members  of  the  shipping  interest,  the  ' caulkers '  of 
Boston,  were  associated,  shortly  before  the  War  of  Independence, 
in  actively  promoting  opposition  to  England,  and  that  the  word 
arose  from  their  meetings  in  the  caulkers'  house  or  calk-house. 

In  the  '  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,'  one  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  sometimes  styled  '  the  American  Cato,'  his  bio- 
grapher carries  the  word  farther  back.  We  are  told  that  '  about 
fifty  years  before  1774  Samuel  Adams,  senior,  and  about  twenty 
others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  Boston,  where  all  ship 
business  was  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay 
their  plans  for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust  and 
power.  It  was  probably  from  the  name  of  this  political  club, 
composed  principally  of  shipbuilding  mechanics,  that  the  word 
caucus  was  derived,  as  a  corruption  of  "  Caulkers'  Club." '  In 
the  *  Diary  '  of  John  Adams  there  is  a  curious  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  a  meeting  and  proceedings  of  the  Caucus  Club  of  Boston. 
He  writes,  in  February  1763,  'This  day  learnt  that  the  Caucus 
Club  meets  at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  the 
adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment.  He  has  a  large  house,  and  he 
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has  a  movable  partition  in  his  garret,  which  he  takes  down,  and 
the  whole  club  meets  in  one  room.  There  they  smoke  tobacco, 
till  you  cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the  garret  to  the  other ;  there 
they  drink  flip,  I  suppose ;  there  they  choose  a  moderator,  who 
puts  questions  to  the  vote  regularly ;  and  select-men,  overseers, 
collectors,  wardens,  fire- wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly 
chosen  before  they  are  chosen  by  the  town.  They  send  committees 
to  wait  upon  merchants'  club,  and  to  propose  and  join  in  the  choice 
of  men  and  measures.  Captain  Cunnynghame  says  they  have  often 
selected  him  to  go  to  these  caucuses.'  Another  derivation  has, 
however,  been  proposed.  In  the  *  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  1872,'  Dr.  Hammond  Trumbull  suggests 
that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  native  Indian 
cau-cau-as-u,  meaning  one  who  advises.  Professor  Skeat  is  inclined 
to  support  this  suggestion,  and  points  out  that  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  historian  of  Virginia,  writing  about  1607  of  the  Indians 
of  that  country,  mentions  that  they  are  *  governed  by  the  Priests 
and  their  Assistants,  or  their  Elders,  called  Caw-cawwassoughes.11 
Dr.  Trumbull's  proposal  is  ingenious,  but  the  '  caulkers '  have  a 
strong  case.  Perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  the  word  by  an 
English  writer  is  in  an  article  on  America  by  Sydney  Smith,  in 
the  'Edinburgh  Eeview'  of  1818.  He  writes,  'A  great  deal  is 
said  by  Fearon  about  caucus,  the  cant  word  of  the  Americans  for 
the  committees  and  party  meetings  in  which  the  business  of  the 
elections  is  prepared — the  influence  of  which  he  seems  to  consider 
as  prejudicial.' 

Our  party  nicknames  are  not  many  in  number.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between  '  Whig '  and  *  Tory '  as  regards  their  deriva- 
tion :  the  former  is  contracted  from  a  corruption  of  Celtic  words 
meaning  pack-saddle  thieves,  while  the  latter  conies  from  an  Irish 
word  meaning  a  band  of  robbers.  The  name  Whig  was  first  given 
to  the  followers  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  in  Scotland  who  were  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  '  From 
Scotland,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  '  the  word  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  disunion.'  The 
name  of  Tory  was  first  given,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  to 
those  who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  James  II.  from  the  throne. 
The  '  Eads '  have  a  name  of  more  modern  political  application, 
for  the  term  '  Eadical,'  as  a  party  name,  was  first  applied  to  Major 
Cartwright,  Henry  Hunt,  and  their  associates  in  1818.  The 
Americans  have  many  more  or  less  strange  party  nicknames, 
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and  one  of  the  last-invented  has  reached  this  country,  only  to  be 
in  various  ways  misapplied  and  misunderstood — we  mean  the 
euphonious  word  mugwump.  Mugwump  is  an  Indian  word, 
and  means  a  captain,  or  leader,  or  notable  person.  From  this 
genuine  original  meaning  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  signify- 
ing a  man  who  thought  himself  of  consequence  ;  and  during  the 
last  contest  for  the  Presidentship  the  name  had  a  political  mean- 
ing attached  to  it,  by  its  application,  in  derision,  to  those  members 
of  the  Republican  party  who,  rejecting  Mr.  Elaine,  declared  that 
they  would  vote  for  his  Democratic  opponent,  Mr.  Cleveland,  the 
present  President.  Such  is  the  explanation,  doubtless  correct, 
given  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  of  New  York.  The  name  is 
now  generally  applied  to  those  who  profess  to  study  the  interests 
of  their  country  before  those  of  their  party. 

An  interesting,  but  one  would  hope  decaying,  class  of  voters 
are  the  *  floaters,'  the  electors  whose  suffrages  are  to  be  obtained 
.for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  candidate 
in  an  American  township  who  asked  one  of  the  local  party  managers 
how  many  voters  there  were.  *  Four  hundred,'  was  the  reply. 
1  And  how  many  "  floaters  "  ? '  '  Four  hundred  ! '  Somewhat 
akin  to  the  *  floaters '  are  those  who  sit  *  on  the  fence  ' — men  with 
impartial  minds,  who  wait  to  see,  as  another  pretty  phrase  has  it, 
*  how  the  cat  will  jump,'  and  whose  convictions  at  last  generally 
bring  them  down  on  that  side  of  the  fence  where  are  to  be  found 
the  biggest  battalions  and  the  longest  purses.  These  '  floaters ' 
and  men  '  on  the  fence '  used  in  the  olden  times  to  be  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  '  man  in  the  moon.'  When  an  election  was  near 
at  hand  it  was  noised  abroad  throughout  the  constituency  that 
the  '  man  in  the  moon '  had  arrived,  and  from  the  time  of  that 
august  visitor's  mysterious  arrival  many  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors  dated  their  possession  of  those  political  principles 
which  they  manfully  supported  by  their  votes  at  the  poll.  Of 
course  no  candidate  bribed — such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  but  still  the  money  was  circulating,  and  votes  were  bought, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  some  one, 
the  whole  business  was  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  *  man  in 
the  moon.'  In  the  States  the  money  used  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses is  known  as  '  boodle,' '  sinews  of  war,'  and  'living  issues.' 

One  can  well  imagine  what  influence  the  *  man  in  the  moon  ' 
had  in  days  gone  by  with  voters  of  the  class  known  as  'pot- 
wallopers.'  The  bearers  of  this  melodious  name  were  electors 
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whose  sole  title  to  the  possession  of  the  franchise  was  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  settled  in  the  parish  for  six  months,  the  settle- 
ment being  considered  sufficiently  proved  if  the  claimant  had 
boiled  his  own  pot  within  its  boundaries  for  the  required  period — 
wall  meaning  to  boil.  The  '  pot-wallopers,'  with  many  other  elec- 
toral anomalies,  were  abolished  by  the  passing  of  the  great  Eeform 
Bill ;  but  a  cognate  abuse,  that  of  '  faggot-voting,'  survives  in  some 
constituencies.  What  '  faggot-votes '  are  is  too  well  known  to 
need  explanation.  The  name  is  probably  taken  from  an  old  mili- 
tary term,  '  fagots,' denned  in  Bailey's  'Dictionary'  as  *  ineffective 
persons  who  receive  no  regular  pay,  but  are  hired  to  appear  at 
muster  and  fill  up  the  companies.'  The  word  is  also  familiar  to 
lawyers,  *  faggot-briefs '  being  those  bundles  of  dummy  papers 
sometimes  carried  by  the  briefless  ones,  with  much  the  same 
object  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  in  view  when  he  sent  out  his  pills 
and  other  medicaments  to  imaginary  customers  and  had  himself 
hastily  and  repeatedly  called  out  of  church,  while  the  service  was 
proceeding,  to  attend  patients.  Another  election  term,  which 
will  not  be  so  common  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  is 
the  expression  to  '  plump,'  and  its  opposite  to  *  split.'  With  the 
increase  of  single-membered  constituencies  these  phrases  must 
fall  into  disuse,  and  a  '  floater '  will  no  longer  be  able  to  say  with 
Mr.  Chubb,  in  '  Felix  Holt ' :— « I'll  plump  or  I'll  split  for  them  as 
treat  me  the  handsomest  and  are  the  most  of  what  I  call  gentle- 
men ;  that's  my  idee.'  The  worthy  landlord  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
had  a  simple  political  test — '  And  in  the  way  of  hacting  for  any 
man,  them  are  fools  that  don't  employ  me.'  This  easy  way  of 
looking  at  things  has  not  been  altogether  unknown  even  at  West- 
minster itself,  among  both  parties  alike — the  *  ins  '  and  the  '  outs.' 
These  expressions  are  of  a  respectable  age ;  Goldsmith  uses  them 
in  '  The  Good  Natured  Man.'  '  Who  am  I  ?  '  cries  Lofty,  in  the 
fifth  act  of  that  charming  comedy.  *  Was  it  for  this  I  have  been 
dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs?  Have  I  been  libelled  in  the 
"  Gazetteer,"  and  praised  in  the  "  St.  James's?  " 

There  are  many  slang  terms  connected  with  parliamentary 
history  and  practice.  Each  new  reform  bill  revives  our  old  friend 
'  gerrymander  '• — a  word  that  has  given  a  rather  unenviable  kind  of 
immortality  to  the  name  of  Elbridge  Gerry.  Gerry  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
in  office  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1814 ;  but  it  was  while  he  held  the  post  of  Governor  of 
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Massachusetts,  a  few  years  before  this  date,  that  the  unlucky  word 
*  gerrymander '  was  invented.  The  Democrats,  with  a  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  elected  Gerry  as  governor, 
and  then  proceeded  to  so  manipulate  the  boundaries  of  the  elec- 
toral districts  as  to  ensure  the  return  of  their  party  to  power  at 
the  next  election,  and  the  disgraceful  act  received  the  official 
approval  of  the  subservient  governor.  The  editor  of  one  of  the 
opposition  journals  had  a  map  hung  in  his  room,  whereon  all  the 
towns  in  one  of  these  new  districts  were  carefully  coloured.  A 
painter  friend  who  looked  at  the  map  noticed  the  extraordinary 
shape  of  the  district,  and,  adding  a  few  touches  with  a  pencil,  de- 
clared that  the  thing  would  do  for  a  salamander.  '  Salamander ! ' 
cried  the  editor.  '  Call  it  Gerrymander.'  The  word  thus  strangely 
called  into  existence  has  since  been  widely  used  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

A  Coalition  Government  in  the  last  century  was  known  by  the 
apt  nickname  of  the  *  Broad  Bottom.'  "Walpole,  writing  to  Mann 
in  1741,  says  :  '  The  Tories  declare  against  any  further  prosecution 
— if  Tories  there  are,  for  now  one  hears  of  nothing  but  the  Broad 
Bottom ;  it  is  the  reigning  cant  word,  and  means  the  taking  all 
parties  and  people  indifferently  into  the  Ministry.'  John  Bright 
invented  another  apt  phrase  when  he  dubbed  the  seceders  from  the 
Reform  Party  '  Adullamites.'  Parliamentary  tactics  have  natu- 
rally given  birth  to  many  slang  phrases.  To  '  rush  a  bill '  is  an 
expression  well  known  in  the  American  Senate,  and  occasionally 
also  used  here.  To  *  hang  up  a  bill '  is  to  pass  it  through  one  or 
more  of  its  stages  and  then  to  lay  it  aside  and  defer  its  further 
consideration  for  a  more  or  less  indefinite  period.  'Lobbying' 
is  a  process  familiar  to  members.  '  Log-rolling '  is  a  somewhat 
rare  term  in  England,  but  is  well  understood  at  Washington. 
When  a  backwoodsman  cuts  down  a  tree  his  neighbours  help 
him  to  roll  it  away,  and  in  return  he  helps  them  with  their  trees ; 
so  in  Congress,  when  members  support  a  bill,  not  because  they 
are  interested  therein,  but  simply  to  gain  the  help  of  its  pro- 
moters for  some  scheme  of  their  own,  their  action  is  called  '  log- 
rolling.' Another  American  importation  is  'bunkum,'  a  word 
generally  used  to  signify  empty,  frothy  declamation.  It  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  a  speaker  who,  persisting  in 
talking  to  an  empty  house,  said  he  was  speaking  to  Buncombe,  the 
name  of  the  place  in  North  Carolina  which  he  represented. 

The  word  '  platform,'  when  used  for  the  programme  of  a  poli- 
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tical  party,  is  often  classed  as  an  Americanism,  but  it  is  really  a 
revival  of  a  use  of  the  word  that  was  very  common  in  English 
literature  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  though  less 
common,  perhaps,  as  a  noun  than  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  lay  down 
principles.  For  instance,  Milton,  in  his  'Eeason  of  Church 
Government,'  says  that  some  '  do  not  think  it  for  the  ease  of  their 
inconsequent  opinions  to  grant  that  Church  discipline  is  platformed 
in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  men.'  A  word 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  used  of  late  years  in  connection  with 
politics  is  *  fad.'  It  has  hardly  yet  found  its  way  into  the  dic- 
tionaries, but  f  fads '  are  many,  and  *  faddists  '  and  *  fadmongers ' 
abound.  Mr.  Sala  has  suggested  that  the  word  is  a  *  corruption 
of  "  faddle,"  to  dandle — in  French,  dorloter.  A  "  faddist "  is  con- 
tinually dandling  and  caressing  his  "  fad." '  This  seems  a  trifle 
farfetched.  It  is  more  probably  a  contraction  of  *  fidfad,'  a  word 
that  has  been  long  in  use  with  much  the  same  meaning  as  '  fad.' 
Edward  Moore,  writing  in  'The  World  '  in  1754,  applies  the  word 
to  a  very  precise  person — '  The  youngest,  who  thinks  in  her  heart 
that  her  sister  is  no  better  than  a  slattern,  runs  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  and  is,  in  everything  she  does,  an  absolute  fidfad.'  From 
*  fidfad '  in  this  sense  to  the  modern  '  fad  '  and  *'  faddist '  is  not  a 
very  violent  transition.  The  tendency  to  abbreviation  is  very 
general.  The  common  parliamentary  word  '  whip '  is  of  course  a 
contraction  of t  whipper-in.'  Dickens,  in  '  Sketches  by  Boz,'  tells  us 
how  '  Sir  Somebody  Something,  when  he  was  whipper-in  for  the 
Government,  brought  four  men  out  of  their  beds  to  vote  in  the 
majority,  three  of  whom  died  on  their  way  home  again.'  The 
phrase,  the  '  massacre  of  the  innocents,'  as  applied  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  useful  measures  at  the  close  of  a  session  from  lack  of 
time  for  their  discussion,  was  first  used  by  *  The  Times  '  in  1859. 
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CHAPTER  7. 

COPFORD  MANOR-HOUSE  was  an  awful  place.  To  be  sure  I  was 
only  eighteen,  and  had  just  left  school,  and  might  have  been 
supposed  to  carry  my  own  brightness  about  with  me  ;  but  there 
there  was  a  ghastly  desolation  about  the  abode  of  my  ancestors 
which  was  calculated  to  quench  any  youthful  spirits  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  when  I  first  beheld  it, 
surrounded  by  its  three  antique  moats  crossed  by  bridges  which 
might  have  been  Queen  Matilda's  first  historic  efforts  of  engineer- 
ing, and  its  mouldering  grey  walls  thrown  into  high  relief  by  a 
background  of  funereal  firs. 

Aunt  Alicia  never  wearied  of  discoursing  of  the  days  of  our 
grandeur,  when  Copford  Manor-house  entertained  royalty,  and 
Black  Gervase,  my  grandfather  some  generations  removed,  stabled 
thirty  horses  in  his  stalls,  fed  forty  guests  beneath  his  roof,  and 
was  famous,  among  other  manly  and  noble  accomplishments,  for 
his  bold  riding,  his  reckless  gambling,  and  his  hard  drinking. 
Nobody,  to  look  at  Copford  Manor-house  in  these  degenerate 
days,  would  have  given  it  credit  for  the  exciting,  if  somewhat 
naughty,  episodes  which  had  enlivened  its  youth. 

My  aunt,  in  her  very  proper,  if  dull,  black  satin  and  unbecom- 
ing cap,  was  the  liveliest  figure  to  be  seen  ascending  the  black 
oak  staircase,  which  still  bore  the  marks  of  Black  Gervase's  bay 
mare's  hoofs  when  he  rode  up  the  first  flight  and  horsewhipped  his 
head  groom  on  the  upper  landing,  and  the  sleek  carriage  horses 
and  my  uncle's  cob  were  the  sole  denizens  of  the  vast  grey  range 
of  stables  in  the  hollow  below  the  hill,  where  my  ancestor  of  pious 
memory  had  kept  his  stud. 

Two  elderly  people  like  my  aunt  and  uncle  (everybody 
naturally  put  Aunt  Alicia  first)  and  a  handful  of  servants  in  a  vast 
rambling  old  house  only  serve  to  make  the  size  and  loneliness 
more  apparent.  I  should  think  for  generations  no  child  had 
shouted  in  the  dreary  old  panelled  nurseries,  nor  lovers  had 
wandered  in  the  aged  shrubberies,  where  the  syringas  and 
laburnums  grew  in  gnarled  confusion.  Why  my  relations  main- 
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tained  a  condition  of  things  so  dull,  so  monotonous,  and  so  dreary 
I  could  never  fathom.  In  spite  of  Black  Grervase  (it  sounds  a 
horridly  disrespectful  way  to  speak  of  one's  great-grandfather,  but 
I  never  heard  him  called  anything  else)  and  his  festive  behaviour, 
which  somewhat  reduced  the  ancestral  revenues,  my  uncle's 
income  would  still  have  sufficed  to  support  three  ordinary  families 
in  luxury,  and  the  plate  and  jewels  at  Copford  were  a  proverb  in 
the  county.  The  fact  was,  my  aunt  was  so  absorbed  in  contem- 
plating the  past  glories  of  the  race  to  which  she  belonged  that  she 
never  thought  of  enjoying  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
my  uncle  had  reached  an  age  when  old  port,  steady  carriage 
horses,  and  shilling  whist  were  vital  matters  of  existence  in  his 
sight. 

I  was  only  an  orphan  grand-niece,  very  insignificant  and  un- 
worthy of  any  notice — only  redeemed  from  contempt  and  outer  dark- 
ness by  the  Blessington  name  and  strain.  Aunt  Alicia  had  nieces 
and  nephews  by  the  score,  nearer  by  far  in  point  of  relationship 
than  myself,  who  fawned  and  flattered,  and  felt  sure  their  claims 
to  a  succession  to  Copford  must  be  felt  by  dear  aunt  and  uncle, 
and  who  were  ready  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb  when  I  went  to 
stay  at  Copford  Manor-house,  where  an  invitation  was  looked 
upon  as  a  royal  summons. 

For  my  own  part  I  was  not  at  all  flattered.  I  knew  my  own 
position  quite  well,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  aunt 
would  have  been  troubled  about  me  if  she  could  have  helped  it ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  had  left  school,  and  there  was  no  place  on 
earth  for  me  to  go.  Had  I  been  the  penniless  daughter  of  any 
other  naval  officer  on  earth  my  aunt  would  have  advised  my  taking 
a  nursery  governess's  place,  and  washed  her  hands  of  me ;  but  I  was 
a  Blessington — a  thing  that  could  not  work  for  its  living  and  dis- 
grace the  name,  yet  might  not  starve,  for  the  family  credit.  So  I 
was  ordered  to  come  and  stay  at  Copford. 

I  came,  meekly  enough  outwardly,  and  glad  enough  of  a  home 
for  the  time  being,  till  I  could  decide  how  my  living  must  be 
earned.  For  to  work  I  was  determined  ;  the  hideous  role  of  poor 
dependent  was  one  which  called  all  the  Blessington  pride  I  owned 
into  arms  against  the  very  thought.  Odd  that  the  same  pride 
my  aunt  and  I  shared  (she  had  been  her  husband's  cousin,  and 
boasted  that  she  was  a  Blessington  in  blood  as  well  as  in  name) 
should  have  driven  us  to  such  different  standpoints !  She  thought 
it  shame  for  a  Blessington  to  work  for  her  bread  ;  I  blushed  at 
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the  thought  of  eating  the  bread  of  charity,  even  if  it  came  from 
a  Blessington's  hand. 

So  I  only  looked  on  Copford  as  a  harbour  of  refuge — a  very 
stagnant  harbour — where  I  could  trim  my  sails  and  refit  before 
I  started  out  to  battle  with  the  storms  of  life  again. 

Very  stagnant  the  harbour  certainly  was.  I  used  to  try  and 
fancy  sometimes  what  the  exquisitely  smooth  bowling  green 
would  look  like  with  tennis-nets  across  it  and  a  gay  party  at  play, 
or  how  the  polished  floor  in  the  long  gallery  would  do  for  dancing ; 
but  fancy  had  to  tell  a  very  flattering  tale.  Once  in  every  three 
months  my  aunt  gave  a  dinner-party.  I  was  providentially 
spared  from  ever  assisting  at  one  of  these  functions,  and  twice  a 
year  she  had  out  the  family  coach  for  three  consecutive  days  and 
made  up  all  her  calls  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dull  dinners  and  afternoon  musicals  completed  the  list  of 
outside  amusements,  and  they  were  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
angelic  visitations  in  point  of  number  and  frequency.  Aunt 
Alicia  explained  the  reason  of  this  to  me. 

'  Society  in  Sussex,'  she  would  say,  with  a  curve  of  her  thin 
lip,  '  is  not  what  it  was  in  happier  days.  Most  of  the  old  families 
have  utterly  died  out,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  vulgar  nouveaux 
riches,  whom  no  one  knows.  As  for  this  neighbourhood  the 
depot  at  Warnchester  has  ruined  it.  Soldiering  is  all  very  well, 
and  more  than  one  Blessington  has  held  a  commission  in  the 
Guards ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  horde  of  shabby  infantry  officers 
and  their  underbred  wives  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere  ! ' 

I  could  not  help  wishing  she  would  draw  it  the  other  side  of 
the  Warnchester  regiments,  infantry  or  otherwise,  for  I  caught  a 
glimpse  sometimes  of  handsome  merry-faced  young  men  in  Warn- 
chester High  Street  as  we  shopped  majestically  from  the  family 
coach,  and  I  thought  they  looked  so  pleasant  and  amusing.  But 
Aunt  Alicia's  decisions  were  like  the  parliamentary  decrees  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  judge  of  the  delightful  flutter 
into  which  I  was  thrown,  three  weeks  after  my  arrival  at  Copford, 
by  the  news  of  an  infirmary  ball,  to  be  held  at  the  Warnchester 
Assembly-rooms.  Aunt  being  one  of  the  patronesses  there  was 
no  question  as  to  our  being  present,  but  she  took  the  pre- 
caution of  arming  me  for  the  perils  of  the  night  by  many  grave 
and  solemn  warnings  as  to  my  behaviour,  judicious  selection  of 
partners,  and  like  weighty  matters ;  to  all  of  which  I  listened  with 
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a  profound  attention  but  a  joyous  heart.  I  had  never  been  to  a 
ball  in  all  my  life,  and  to  have  a  whole  blissful  night  of  waltzing 
to  the  strains  of  the  hussar  band  on  a  floor  which  even  aunt 
allowed  to  be  '  excellent  for  the  performance  of  minuets,'  not  even 
Aunt  Alicia's  store  of  faded  maxims  had  power  to  damp  the  pure 
ecstasy  of  my  anticipations. 

Being  a  Blessington  I  must  needs  be  nobly  attired,  and  if 
anything  could  have  added  a  single  drop  of  bliss  to  the  cup  that 
was  already  overflowing,  it  would  have  been  the  sight  of  a  figure 
I  saw  reflected  in  the  tall  old  Queen  Anne  mirror  as  I  turned  the 
last  corner  of  the  broad  staircase — a  figure  all  snowy  white,  from 
its  lace  flounces  and  bouquet  of  Devoniensis  roses  to  the  slender 
•necklace — a  single  string  of  antique  pearls,  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Black  Gervase's  poor  child-bride,  whose  heart  he  broke  three 
months  from  their  marriage  morning. 

The  great  heavy  coach,  which  was  our  only  means  of  locomo- 
tion, had  been  built  for  my  uncle's  wedding  journey  forty  years 
ago,  and  I  comforted  myself  by  the  reflection  that,  however 
lumbering  might  be  our  progress,  those  lace  flounces  ran  no  such 
risk  of  crushing  as  they  would  have  done  in  a  brougham  of  the 
present  day.  My  uncle  slumbered  peacefully  in  his  corner,  my 
aunt  sat  erect  in  her  plumes  and  diamonds,  and  improved  the 
occasion,  as  usual ;  but  I  am  bound  to  confess  I  did  not  hear  or 
heed  a  single  word. 

Oh,  that  ball !  Shall  I  ever  have  such  another  if  I  live  to  be 

a  hundred  ?  Charley  says but  there  !  I'm  getting  ahead  of 

my  story. 

My  first  partner  was  a  younger  son  of  a  Sussex  family,  old 
enough  even  to  dance  with  a  Blessington.  I  had  always  read  in 
novels  that  younger  sons  were  endowed  with  all  the  beauty,  wit, 
and  cleverness  in  which  elder  sons  were  invariably  deficient,  but 
to-night  I  found  that  novels  did  not  always  cling  to  truth.  At  all 
events,  if  such  a  natural  endowment  of  cadet  branches  were  the 
rule,  my  present  partner  was  born  to  prove  it  by  grammatical 
precedent. 

We  were  making  our  way  back  to  Aunt  Alicia  at  the  close  of 
what  I  could  not  conscientiously  describe  as  an  exciting  set  of 
lancers,  when  a  young  man  I  had  seen  on  the  outer  staircase  as 
we  arrived  hurried  up  to  my  partner  and  touched  him  on  the 
arm,  with  a  few  low  words.  My  scion  of  a  lengthy  line  bowed, 
and,  turning,  introduced  him  to  me.  *  Mr.  Smith,  Miss  Blessing- 
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ton.'  *  Smith ! '  I  thought,  '  what  an  ordinary  name  for  such  a 
splendid-looking  man,'  but  before  that  night  was  out  I  could  have 
forgiven  him  any  name. 

I  bowed,  Mr.  Smith  bowed.  There  was  a  murmur  of  'pleasure ' 
and  an  answering  murmur  of  '  delighted,'  and  when  I  reached  my 
chaperon's  side  it  was  with  a  somewhat  guilty  conscience,  and  a 
card  with  the  signature  *  C.  C.  Smith,'  in  a  firm,  bold  hand,  three 
times  repeated  upon  its  surface. 

My  lucky  star — if  by  any  chance  I  possess  one — must  have 
been  in  the  ascendent  that  night  if  it  never  was  before.  How 
else  could  it  have  happened  that  Aunt  Alicia,  who  knew  her  duties 
as  chaperon  to  the  letter,  who  would  have  died  rather  than  suffer 
me  to  dance  with  partners  other  than  of  her  own  selection,  who 
would  have  burnt  to  death  in  her  armchair  rather  than  forsake 
her  post,  should  yet  have  permitted  me  to  escape  her  watchful 
eye?  From  my  inmost  heart  I  blessed  the  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county,  who  held  her  in  conversation  for  two  whole  dances, 
during  which  I  left  her  and  returned  to  her  without  possibility  of 
remark.  Finally,  he  entreated  her  to  be  his  partner  in  a  rubber, 
and  offered  his  wife  as  her  representative  in  the  chaperoning  line 
in  her  absence.  Aunt  Alicia  graciously  complied,  placed  me  under 
the  wing  of  old  Lady  Northover,  who  was  good-nature  itself,  and 
sailed  off  to  the  card-room,  where  my  uncle  was  already  engaged, 
on  Sir  George  Northover's  aged  arm. 

My  deputy-chaperon  was  neither  keen  of  sight  nor  quick  of 
comprehension,  besides  having  two  grand-daughters  of  her  own 
to  find  partners  for,  and  I  think  she  was  relieved  that  I  troubled 
her  so  little.  At  all  events  I  hoped  so.  For  my  own  part,  having 
dutifully  filled  my  card  with  the  eligible  but  dull  partners 
approved  by  Aunt  Alicia,  I  felt  that  I  had  earned  the  right  to  at 
least  some  small  enjoyment  of  my  own,  and  that  enjoyment  I 
obtained  from  the  society  of  Mr.  Smith. 

His  waltzing !  Ah  !  I  had  often  heard  of  the  poetry  of  motion, 
but  I  never  knew  before  what  it  meant.  Down  the  long  ball-room 
we  floated  together,  moved  as  by  one  power,  feeling  as  though 
borne  on  the  passionate  throb  of  the  music,  wrapped  in  bliss.  At 

least  I  was;  I  don't  know  what  Cha ,  Mr.  Smith,  I  mean, 

thought  about  it.  To  my  great  surprise  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
known  each  other  for  a  long  time  by  the  end  of  that  first  exquisite 
waltz.  I  never  felt  so  utterly  at  my  ease  with  anyone  before,  and 
he  had  a  most  comfortable  way  of  understanding  exactly  what  I 
meant  before  the  words  were  well  out  of  my  mouth. 
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I  wasn't  always  so  fortunate.  Once,  when  we  paused  for 
breath,  he  said  something  about  cycles,  which  I  thought  a  poetical 
way  of  speaking  of  ages  of  time,  till  I  found  he  meant  wheeled 
machines — bicycles,  and  tricycles,  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  didn't 
know  much  upon  the  subject,  I  fear,  but  I  had  heard  my  aunt 
speak  of  that  order  of  vehicle,  in  terms  of  unbounded  reprobation, 
as  an  invention  of  the  enemy — one  of  the  evil  signs  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  world,  and  a  certain  indication  of  immorality  and 
vulgarity  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  rode  one.  I  therefore 
quoted  these  views,  proud  of  my  little  information,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  them  received  with  a  burst  of  mirth  which 
somewhat  took  me  aback. 

'  Some  day  you  shall  see  mine,'  he  said,  when  he  recovered 
enough  gravity  to  speak.  *  Mine  is  a  "  Humber,"  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  really  more  steeped  in  sin  than  any  other  make ;  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself.'  And  then,  seeing  me  look  dignified — for 
no  woman  likes  to  be  laughed  at,  and  after  all  it  was  Aunt  Alicia's 
absurdity,  and  not  mine — he  begged  my  pardon  so  contritely,  and 
seemed  so  angry  with  himself  for  having  vexed  me,  even  for  a 
minute,  that  I  could  not  help  forgiving  him  completely. 

*  And  so  you  live  at  Copford  Manor-house  ? '  he  said  as  we 
slowly  descended  the  crimson-covered  staircase  together.     All,  all 
was  at  an  end !  that  one  night  from  Paradise  vanished  with  the 
grey  summer  dawn  that  greeted  us  at  the  open  doorway,  where 
the  sleek  bays  were  pawing  the  cobble-stones  in  their  zeal  to  bear 
the  family  coach  on  its  homeward  journey.     He  had  been  waiting 
outside  the  cloak-room  door,  and  offered  me  his  arm  as  I  emerged. 
Slowly,  slowly  we  wandered  down  those  few  steps,  my  uncle's 
greatcoat   and   my  aunt's   hood  bobbing  before   us.      '  Copford 
Manor-house  !     And  do  you  ever  take  any  walks  ?  ' 

'  There  is  only  one  to  take,'  I  said  mournfully.  *  Only  one 
road  runs  near  the  house;  there  is  but  one  way  of  escape;  the 
long  carriage-drive  that  crosses  the  three  moats  and  passes  through 
the  pine-wood.  There's  no  other  way  from  the  high  road  to  the 
manor-house  except  a  footpath  over  the  fields.' 

*  And  do  you  often  walk  that  way  ?  ' 

*  Sometimes.' 

There  was  no  time  for  another  word.  One  last  hand-shake, 
and  I  was  in  my  own  corner  of  the  family  coach,  the  door  banged, 
we  were  off.  I  sank  back  upon  the  cushions,  and  caught  one 
more  glimpse  of  him  as  we  turned  the  corner,  still  standing 
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motionless  and  bareheaded  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  staircase 
gazing  after  us.  Perhaps  it  was  not  after  us  after  all ;  yet  it 
looked  like  it,  and  I  hoped  so.  I  needed  one  little  ray  of  hope 
to  brace  me  up  for  the  evil  quarter  of  an  hour  which  I  knew  too 
well  was  prepared  for  me. 

'  And  who,'  inquired  my  aunt,  in  her  iciest  tones,  *  is  the 
gentleman  who  conducted  you  to  the  carriage,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

*  He  is  in  the  West  Kutlandshire,'  I  murmured. 

*  An  infantry  subaltern  ! '  My  aunt's  voice  was  a  study.     '  Did 
I  actually  see  you  dance  twice  with  him  ?     I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  how  you  made  his  acquaintance.' 

Twice !  Oh,  my  guilty  soul !  Five  times  and  supper  was  the 
awful  record  on  the  card  I  had  hidden  in  the  folds  of  my  laces. 

*  Mr.  Treloar  introduced  him,'  I  explained. 

*  Unheard-of  conduct  on  Gerald  Treloar's  part.     And  may  I  be 
permitted  to  hear  the  young  man's  name  ?  ' 

'  It's — in  fact  it's — that  is  to  say — it's  Mr.  Smith,'  I  faltered. 

*  Smith  ! '  my  aunt  fell  back  among  the  cushions.     *  Don't  let 
me  hear  of  your  ever  dancing  with  him  again,  if  you  please,'  she 
said  with  polite  coldness. 

I  assented  meekly.  If  ever  I  had  the  chance  of  dancing  with 
him  again  she  should  not  hear  of  it,  I  thought.  Already  I  had 
begun  to  tread  the  downward  path. 

'  Smith,  Smith ! '  murmured  my  uncle  from  under  his  mufflers. 
*  Smith,  of  the  West  Rutlandshire  ?  Oh,  aye !  nice  fellow  enough 
— meet  him  at  the  club — civil  and  modest  for  these  times.  Rides 
a  tricycle  to  all  the  meets  for  miles  round.' 

'  A  tricycle  ! '  almost  shrieked  my  aunt,  and  was  silent.  Then 
she  sat  up  with  a  revengeful  energy.  '  Violet  Blessington  ! '  she 
ejaculated,  in  a  voice  of  stony  determination,  '  I  forbid  you  to  bow 
to  that  young  man  ;  do  you  hear  me  ?  ' 

I  heard. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ALL  the  flowers  in  the  old-fashioned  beds  before  the  house  seemed 
perfectly  revelling  in  the  sunshine  the  next  afternoon  when  I 
strolled  out  after  luncheon  and  sauntered  across  the  bowling- 
green.  My  uncle  was  composing  himself  for  that  afternoon  nap 
precious  to  the  elderly,  and  my  aunt  had  retired  to  her  room  with 
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a  novel :  it  was  a  time  of  day  when  I  was  always  given  over  to  my 
own  devices. 

Should  I  go  for  a  walk  ?  It  was  a  sin  to  waste  such  exquisite 
weather — a  squandering  of  the  good  gifts  of  Providence.  Would 
it  look,  well — er — pointed,  after  what  Mr.  Smith  said  last  night  ? 
Certainly  not ;  Mr.  Smith  had  of  course  forgotten  all  that  nonsense 
hours  ago,  and  I  really  couldn't  let  fancies  of  that  feverish  descrip- 
tion rob  me  of  my  necessary  exercise.  Which  way  should  I  go  ? 
Over  the  fields  to  the  church,  and  call  at  the  vicarage  to  ask  for 
that  crewel-work  pattern  ?  Dear,  no  !  the  field  path  was  so  sunny 
— one  would  be  scorched  to  death.  Of  course,  then,  since  there  was 
positively  no  other  way,  it  must  be  the  moat-road.  If  only  I  had 
a  dog  to  take  as  a  reason  for  my  promenade !  But  my  aunt 
detested  dogs,  and  never  allowed  one  about  the  place.  Besides, 
what  nonsense  !  of  course  I  should  meet  no  one.  And  so  I  started 
determinedly  down  to  the  bridges. 

I  think  I  have  said  before  that  the  manor-house  was  far  from 
the  highway.  A  long  private  road,  not  much  more  modern  than 
the  moats,  led  through  deep  banks  on  either  side,  varied  by  a 
gloomy  bit  of  wood,  for  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Warnchester  Eoad,  to  our  very  door.  There  were  no  lodges,  no 
gates,  no  means  of  excluding  the  outside  public  ;  indeed,  there 
was  no  one  to  exclude.  A  steep  decline  led  abruptly  down  to  the 
moats,  with  their  venerable  masonry,  and  their  wild  tangle  of 
rushes  and  waterweed,  varied  by  water-lilies  here  and  there.  The 
third  or  outer  moat  was  really  fed  by  a  little  river,  which  foamed 
over  a  weir  just  beyond  the  bridge,  and  vanished  at  a  turn  of  the 
wood  below.  This  little  stream  was  famous  for  its  fishing,  which 
my  uncle,  who  did  nothing  in  that  line  himself,  always  courteously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  regimental  messes  in  Warn- 
chester. 

As  I  strolled  down  the  descent  to  this  elysium  of  the  Warn- 
chester garrison  I  became  aware  of  a  curious  machine  which  stood 
under  the  trees  by  the  roadside ;  a  thing  with  two  large  wheels 
and  a  small  one,  a  saddle  curiously  hung  amongst  them,  and  some 
extraordinary-looking  handles  here  and  there.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  this  was  my  very  first  view  of  a  tricyle  ?  The  two-wheeled 
species  I  was  familiar  with  (with  that  familiarity  which  is  first  cousin 
to  contempt),  but  I  had  actually  never  met  its  later  modification. 
Near  by,  on  the  grass,  there  lay  a  fishing-basket ;  and  as  I 
stopped  to  gaze  with  awe  and  wonder  at  this  intricate  composition 
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of  bars  and  wheels  a  tall  young  man,  in  grey  knickerbockers  and 
jacket,  rod  in  hand,  leapt  over  the  fence  and  alighted  directly 
before  me.  I  have  pretty  steady  nerves — possibly  inherited  from 
Grervase  of  dusky  memory,  so  I  did  not  start.  Also,  even  in  that 
moment  of  surprise,  I  am  glad  to  think  I  remembered  my  aunt's 
instructions,  and  did  not  bow.  I  held  out  my  hand  instead. 

Even  while  it  still  lay  in  his,  I  had  time  to  think  how  much 
more  becoming  even  than  evening  dress  was  a  morning  costume  of 
grey,  and  how  the  shade  of  a  grey  cloth  hat  threw  into  relief  a 
pair  of  dancing  blue  eyes.  I  felt  myself  hoping  he  would  not 
think  I  had  come  on  purpose,  and  then  blushed  with  shame  at  my 
own  baseness,  because  I  knew  I  really  had. 

He  was  asking  how  I  was,  after  last  night's  fatigues,  and 
laughing,  and  remarking  on  the  loveliness  of  the  day,  all  in  a 
breath,  while  I  felt  as  if  I  were  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  white 
Devoniensis  rosebud,  which,  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  hung 
its  listless  head  from  his  button-hole.  I  had  chosen  him  the  very 
freshest  from  my  bouquet  last  night,  and  hadn't  an  idea  it  would 
have  faded  so  soon  ! 

'  Yes,  indeed  ;  it's  a  delicious  day  ! '  I  assented,  and  then,  as  a 
thought  flashed  through  even  my  unsuspicious  mind,  I  looked  up 
in  wonder.  '  But  surely  it's  too  bright  for  fishing ! '  I  said. 

Mr.  Smith  actually  reddened.  He  was  evidently  unused  to 
deceit,  and  it  sat  ill  on  him. 

'  Well,  yes,  certainly ;  it's  rather  sunny,'  he  admitted,  trying 
to  look  as  if  the  idea  had  just  struck  him,  and  failing  signally. 
*  But  then,  you  know,  it  may  cloud  over.' 
'  Of  course  it  may ! '  with  fervour. 
'  But  I  hope  it  won't.' 

1  You  hope !     What    a  very  unselfish  aspiration  for  so 

devoted  a  fisherman,'  demurely. 

'  How  do  you  know  I'm  devoted  ?  '  surprised. 
*  Because  even  the  most  crushing  disadvantage  can't  keep  you 
from  your  sport.' 

I  glanced  up  to  make  this  wily  remark,  and  our  eyes  met.  We 
tried  hard  to  keep  grave,  but  it  wasn't  the  least  use,  and  after  a 
moment's  struggle  we  gave  it  up.  We '  were  infinitely  better 
friends  after  that  laugh. 

1  And  is  that  your  tricycle  ? '  I  asked,  desirous  to  make  amends 
for  my  mistake  of  the  night  before.  *  I  never  saw  one  before.  It 
looks  very  innocent.' 
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'  Yes,  it's  devoid  of  vice.'  He  had  a  wicked  little  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  but  I  suppose  he  was  warned  by  previous  experience,  so 
refrained  from  further  teasing,  for  which  I  honoured  him.  '  Come 
and  look  at  it.' 

So  I  went. 

'  And  so  that's  what  they  call  a  "  Humber,"  '  I  remarked  sagely, 
after  it  had  been  explained  to  me — principles,  and  construction, 
and  manner  of  use  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  if  it  had  been 
a  new  torpedo  and  I  a  Woolwich  cadet.  '  What  an  odd  name ! 
what  does  it  mean  ?  ' 

Mr.  Smith  looked  conscious  again.  Beyond  a  doubt  he  was 
not  hardened  in  sin. 

1  Well,  no,'  he  admitted.  <  This  isn't  a  "  Humber,"  it's  a 
"  Salvo,"  in  fact,  I  believe.' 

'  But  you  told  me  yours  was  a  "  Humber,"  '  I  remonstrated, 
with  wide-open  eyes.  *  I  remember  particularly,  because  it  was 
like  a  river,  and  I  wondered  at  the  time.' 

*  Yes  ;  but  this  isn't  my  own.    I  borrowed  another  to-day.    You 
know ' — with  airy  carelessness — '  one  likes  a  change  sometimes.' 

0  Cha Mr.  Smith,  I  mean — you  were  not  new  to  deceit 

after  all !     I  never  found  out  your  subtlety  till  long,  long  after, 
when  I  discovered  that  your  '  Humber  '  was  a  machine  not  suited 
to  a  lady's  use  ! 

'  Won't  you  try  how  easy  it  is  ?  '  was  his  next  iniquitous  pro- 
position. 

*  Oh ! '     I  shrank  back  in  alarm.     *  I  don't  think  I   could ! 
There's  no  place  to  sit ! ' 

*  Oh  yes,  there  is.     You've  no  idea  how  comfortable  the  saddle 
is  !     Our  colonel's  wife  always  rides  a  machine  just  like  this.' 

'  But— but— how  shall  I  get  up  ?  ' 

« This  way.' 

Eevered  propriety  of  my  aunt !  He  had  lifted  me  as  he  spoke, 
and  placed  me  on  that  apology  for  a  saddle,  swinging  in  mid-air. 

He  watched  my  face  anxiously.  I  think  I  looked  grave  for  a 
minute — I  know  I  blushed — but  the  next  moment  I  shook  off  my 
last  expiring  scruple,  and  desperately  considered  that  as  I  had 
burnt  my  boats,  at  least  I  would  enjoy  myself  by  way  of  compen- 
sation. Besides,  after  all,  what  right  had  aunt  to  treat  me  like 
a  child  ?  I  was  under  no  real  authority. 

1  Put  your  feet  on  the  treadles — so.   Now,  gently — gently.  I'll 
do  the  steering. 
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There  was  not  another  word  spoken  as  I  began  to  glide  along 
the  smooth  road — at  first  slowly  and  hesitatingly — then  faster 
and  faster,  while  Mr.  Smith  had  to  run  beside  me  to  keep  his 
hand  on  the  steering-rod,  till  we  came  to  a  standstill,  within  sight 
of  the  Warnchester  High  Eoad.  Then  I  drew  a  long  sigh  of  intense 
bliss. 

*  It's  heaven ! '  I  said,  as  my  companion  turned  the  machine 
and  headed  it  back  towards  home.     '  But  I  want  to  do  my  own 
steering,'  and  I  was  off  again.     So  fast  this  time  that  Mr.  Smith's 
long  legs  had  to  exert  themselves  to  keep  up  with  me. 

*  Oh  ! '  I  murmured,  breathless  but  happy,  as  we  stopped  once 
more  by  the  old  grey  bridge.     '  It's  the  very  most  delicious  thing 
I  ever  tried.     No  wonder  you  like  it  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world ! ' 

'  But  I  don't ! '  he  said.  '  I  like  several  things  ever  so  much 
better.  Fishing  in  Copford  River,  for  instance,  or  dancing  at 
Warnchester  balls  — or — but  I'll  tell  you  that  another  day.' 

'  Indeed  you  will,'  I  declared,  getting  down  abruptly  from  the 
tricycle,  lest  he  should  assist  my  movements  as  he  did  before. 
'  That  is,  if  you  ever  tell  me  at  all.  Half- past  four,  and  tea-time, 
I  must  just  run  home.  Good-bye,  and  thank  you,  oh,  so  much, 
for  a  most  lovely  ride.'  And  I  almost  ran  up  the  little  hill  to  the 
bowling-green. 

Well,  it  had  all  been  very  pleasant — too  pleasant  to  be  right. 
I  knew  I  had  outraged  every  prejudice  and  precept  of  my  Aunt 
Alicia,  and  I  felt  that,  harmless  though  it  all  was  in  itself,  I  ought 
not  to  indulge  in  such  stolen  joys  while  I  remained  under  her 
roof.  So  the  next  afternoon  I  resisted  the  longing  that  urged  me — 
oh,  so  strongly ! — to  go  and  see  how  the  third  bridge  was  looking 
after  the  shower.  All  the  more  that  it  was  an  overcast  sky,  and 
the  very  perfection  of  a  day  for  fishing.  So  instead,  with  very 
low  spirits,  but  a  feeling  of  great  virtue,  I  took  my  way  across  the 
fields  by  the  footpath,  and  called  at  the  vicarage  for  that  neglected 
crewel-pattern.  Mrs.  Disney  was  out,  and  I  wasn't  sorry.  I  felt 
cross,  and  disinclined  for  village  small-talk ;  and  I  set  off  to  walk 
back  again  with  the  feeling  that  the  path  of  duty  was  even  more 
thorny  than  it  was  painted. 

Just  as  I  had  my  foot  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  stile,  I  heard 
behind  me  the  sharp  clear  note  of  a  bell,  and,  turning,  with  a 
delightful  rush  of  surprise  and  certainty,  whom  should  I  see  close 
at  hand  but  Mr.  Smith  and  the  tricycle  !  It  was  yesterday's 
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*  Salvo.'  (Strange,  that  for  the  next  fortnight  he  discarded  his 
own  favourite  machine  altogether,  and  took  to  riding  this  !)  I 
wondered,  with  all  my  powers  of  wondering,  how  he  could  possibly 
have  guessed  I  should  be  in  Copford  village  to-day,  then  chid 
myself  for  thinking  my  presence  any  reason  for  his ;  and  yet — 
and  yet ! 

Well,  in  a  minute  he  was  off,  and  in  another — I  don't  know 
to  this  day  how  it  came  about,  but  I  had  taken  his  place,  and  he 
was  walking  by  my  side,  as  I  slowly  moved  along.  Of  course  it 
couldn't  be  the  field-path  now,  but  the  road,  which  made  such  a 
ridiculous  detour  of  four  miles  to  reach  the  manor-house,  only  a 
mile  away.  It  was  too  hot  to  go  fast,  and  it  would  be  unkind  to 
make  Mr.  Smith  run;  so  it  was  a  very  long  four  miles,  and  very 
slowly  traversed,  though  I  could  never  have  believed  it  could  be  so 
late  when  the  third  bridge  came  in  sight  again  once  more. 

Ah,  dear  me !  Facilis  descensus,  as  the  early  Latin  books  say. 
I  don't  think  I  struggled  much  more  after  that,  fate  eeemed  to 
show  so  pointedly  that  there  was  no  escaping  Mr.  Smith  ;  and, 
after  all,  why  should  I  try  to  escape  him  ?  I  knew  quite  well 
that  to  be  with  him  was  to  be  happy,  and  the  life  which  did  not 
hold  him  would  be  a  life  little  worth  the  living  through.  So 
there  were  no  more  sad  and  solitary  walks  over  the  desolate  field- 
path — for  the  only  walk  I  took  there  was  not  solitary — and  when, 
on  Sunday  evening,  I  stood  up  behind  the  dim  and  faded  curtains 
of  the  manor  pew,  and  saw  a  pair  of  dancing  blue  eyes  above  the 
mouldering  hangings  of  a  seat  across  the  aisle,  I  knew  I  should 
not  have  to  run  through  the  dusky  wood  below  the  bowling- 
green,  with  the  fear  of  poachers  flitting  through  my  unprotected 
mind. 

Nor  did  I,  for  Mr.  Smith  overtook  me  just  by  the  stile,  and  never 
left  me  till  I  had  reached  the  little  green  door  in  the  shrubberies. 

Ah,  that  fortnight  was  very,  very  happy,  despite  many  falter- 
ings  and  fears  !  Charley — yes,  he  was  Charley  now,  and  not  Mr. 
Smith  any  longer,  and  I  need  not  blush  again  to  write  that  name  ; 
dearer  than  all  other  names  to  me  ;  for  before  the  fortnight  was 
out  Charley  and  I  knew  the  world  only  held  each  other.  How 
•we  knew  that  certainty  was  mutual  I  can  hardly  tell.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me,  looking  back,  that  there  was  ever  any  formal  avowal, 
or  need  for  any.  Day  after  day,  as  we  loitered  under  the  fragrant 
shade — I  on  the  tricycle,  and  he  by  my  side  — we  grew  to  under- 
stand each  other's  hearts,  and  there  was  little  need  for  speech. 
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Uncle  and  aunt  were  going  to  town  on  the  twentieth  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  we  settled  that  Charley  should  speak  to  them  on  their 
return.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  speaking,  because  we 
felt  they  had  a  claim  to  the  knowledge  while  I  was  under  their 
roof,  and  still  a  minor.  Legal  right  of  course  they  had  none  ;  and 
if  they  refused  their  consent  to  our  marriage — as  of  course  we 
knew  they  undoubtedly  would — we  arranged  that  I  should  leave 
Copford  Manor-house  at  once,  and  take  a  nursery-governess' 
place. 

'I  hate  the  thought  of  your  working  for  your  living,  my 
darling ! '  said  Charley  with  a  groan.  *  But  I'll  have  my  company 
in  five  years,  and  then  we  can  marry  the  next  day.  You'll  wait 
five  years  for  me,  Violet  ?  ' 

Five  years!  I  would  have  waited  fifty,  and  told  him  so. 
Indeed  I  could  not  understand  how  it  had  ever  come  to  pass  that 
I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  have  won  the  love  of  this  great,  strong 
true  heart — a  heart  so  brave  and  tender,  so  loving  and  so  wise. 
Such  an  ordinary  girl  as  I — in  nothing  superior  to  other  girls — I 
could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 

I  was  quite  prepared  for  an  awful  scene  with  Aunt  Alicia,  and 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  I  heartily  wished  it  well  over.  For  an 
infinite  capacity  for  saying  unpleasant  things,  commend  me  to  my 
aunt.  I  pictured  to  myself  her  scornful  incredulity — her  wither- 
ing sarcasms. 

'  It  is  your  being  a  subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment  that  is 
your  heaviest  sin,'  I  mourned  to  Charley ;  '  that,  combined  with 
a  hardened  habit  of  tricycling;  and  the  finishing  stroke  is  your 
name.' 

'  I  can't  change  that,'  he  responded,  with  a  reckless  frivolity. 
*  That's  one  of  your  rights  in  matrimony,  not  mine.  Perhaps  we 
might  be  Smith-Blessingtons,  after  a  foreign  fashion.  As  to 
tricycling,  I  refuse  to  reform ;  but  as  far  as  the  military  rank  is 
concerned  I  am  quite  open  to  improvement.  I  don't  mind 
becoming  a  field-marshal  to-morrow  if  that  will  mollify  Aunt 
Alicia.' 

'  Charley,  you're  flippant,'  I  gravely  observed  ;  whereat  we  both 
laughed  hilariously. 

And  so  the  happy  days  passed  by — days  that  seemed  all  too 
short  and  sunny  as  to  their  afternoons — but  were  long  enough  and 
dull  enough  in  their  morns  and  eves  to  make  amends.  I  was  getting 
well  used  to  tricycling,  and  enjoyed  it  more  and  more.  I  used  to 
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wonder  how  Charley  could  bear  to  ride  his  machine  to  a  meet,  and 
then  forsake  it  to  follow  the  hounds  on  foot. 

'  And  someone  might  steal  it  while  you  were  away  ! '  I  said, 
with  serious  warning.  But  he  only  laughed,  and  showed  me  how 
he  could  unscrew  the  steering-handle,  and  carry  it  away  with  him, 
thus  leaving  the  machine  practically  useless  for  the  time  being. 
I  supposed  this  to  be  entirely  his  own  invention,  and  accepted  it 
as  another  proof  of  his  cleverness,  which  transcended  the  intellect 
of  all  other  men.  And  so  the  days  came  and  went,  while  we 
walked  in  the  light  of  that  sunshine  which  may  illuminate  a 
human  heart  but  once  in  its  history,  though  that  '  once '  may  last 
to  its  journey's  end,  as  it  would  with  us,  we  were  certain.  And  so 
the  month  wore  out,  with  rustle  of  fresh  green  leaf,  and  glory  of 
a  thousand  flowers ;  and  it  came  to  a  day  which  marked  the 
whole  of  both  our  lives  to  come — the  twentieth  of  June. 


CHAPTEK   III. 

MY  uncle,  who  was  a  victim  to  the  family  disease — gout — was  in 
the  habit  of  making  a  dignified  visit  to  town  four  times  a  year, 
to  exhibit  himself  to  a  great  physician  who  made  that  affliction 
his  speciality.  Aunt  Alicia,  who  had  an  unexpressed  idea  that 
the  world  could  not  manage  its  daily  revolutions  without  her 
assistance,  generally  went  with  him,  and  on  this  momentous 
twentieth  of  June  the  retinue,  in  addition  to  her  maid  and  my 
uncle's  man,  was  swelled  by  the  majestic  butler,  Mr.  Rowles. 
This  functionary  had  been  suffering  from  deafness  of  late,  and 
my  aunt,  who  was  very  kind,  in  a  ducal  sort  of  way,  to  all  her 
servants  and  dependents,  decided  that  he,  too,  would  be  the  better 
for  London  advice,  and  that  one  missile  might  be  employed  for 
the  despatching  of  two  featherless  bipeds. 

Accordingly,  they  set  off  with  much  state  and  dignity,  driving 
into  Warnchester  in  the  family  coach,  which  was  ordered  to  put 
up  at  the  King's  Head,  and  await  their  return  from  town  the 
next  evening. 

I  must  say  I  watched  the  heavy  wheels  lumber  down  the 
moat  road  without  any  keen  regret.  There  was  something  very 
pleasant  in  the  feeling  that  Copford  Manor-house  was,  for  once 
and  for  however  short  a  period,  only  occupied  by  the  young,  for 
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the  aged  had  literally  left  it  en  masse.  The  elderly  housekeeper 
was  away  on  her  annual  holiday,  and  this  exodus  of  Mr.  Rowles, 
the  venerable  coachman,  and  my  aunt's  spinster  waiting-woman 
left  only  myself  and  the  under-servants  in  possession. 

'  Please,  ma'am  ! '  Sally,  the  pretty  housemaid,  waylaid  me,  as 
I  turned  to  re-enter  the  house,  '  cook's  duty,  and  which  of  us  is 
to  go  to  the  servants'  ball  at  Copford  Grange  to-night?' 

(  Ball ! '.  I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  the  word.  '  Oh  !  is  it  to- 
night ?  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  Sally.  Who  generally  goes  ? ' 

'  Mrs.  Higgs  and  Mr.  Rowles,  ma'am  ;  they  generally  settles  ; 
but  missus  didn't  say,  and  we  thought  we'd  better  ask  you.' 

Now  I  knew  that  the  servants'  ball  was  the  event  of  the  year  to 
all  the  country  round  about.  It  was  given  by  my  uncle's  chief 
tenant  farmer,  and  the  manor-house  servants  were  always  largely 
represented.  I  looked  at  Sally's  eager  face,  and  remembered  that 
she  was  keeping  company  with  the  Grange  under-keeper.  I 
thought  of  my  own  ball,  just  a  fortnight  ago,  and  my  weak  heart 
melted  within  me. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sally !' I  said,  with  a  burst  of  reckless 
generosity,  *  why  shouldn't  you  all  go  ?  If  some  of  you  like  to  go 
for  the  first  half,  and  then  leave,  and  the  rest  don't  mind  going 
late,  and  staying  for  the  end,  I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't  be 
managed.' 

'  0  ma'am ! '  Sally's  eyes  flashed  with  such  ecstasy  that  I 
could  not  have  withdrawn  my  suggestion,  even  though  I  had 
a  secret  sort  of  sense  that  it  had  been  rather  a  rash  one. 

There  was  no  Charley  to-day,  and  no  tricycle.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  ride  over  to  Wallinghoe,  twelve  miles  distant,  for  tennis 
and  dinner,  and  I  mourned  over  the  cruel  fate  which  had  bound 
him  by  an  engagement  before  we  guessed  we  should  have  had  this 
one  whole  beautiful  day  to  ourselves.  However,  my  relatives  were 
not  expected  back  till  the  last  train  to-morrow,  and  we  meant  to 
make  the  most  of  the  golden  hours — our  last  free  and  happy  day 
before  our  destiny  was  decided. 

An  afternoon  without  my  usual  occupation  was  a  flat  and 
flavourless  thing.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  pass  the  dull  hours, 
and  when  my  solitary  dinner  was  at  end  I  wished  I,  too,  had  been 
going  to  the  servants'  ball,  so  weary  was  I  of  the  loneliness  and 
my  own  society. 

The  first  instalment  of  domestics  was  to  start  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  return  at  eleven ;  when  the  other  detachment  succeeded  them 
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at  their  revels  for  the  last  three  hours.  I  went  to  the  top  of  the 
back  staircase  to  see  them  go,  gorgeous  in  purple  and  yellow 
sashes,  and  curious  lace  adornments  for  the  neck,  and  displaying 
much  magnificence  in  the  way  of  hair-oil  and  two-buttoned  white 
kid  gloves.  Happy  men  and  maidens  to  be  going  to  a  ball ! 

I  went  back  to  'the  vast  drawing-room,  with  its  Japanese 
screens  and  ivory  cabinets,  and  played  all  the  waltzes  I  could 
remember  on  the  somewhat  superannuated  piano.  Then  I  took 
up  a  novel  and  tried  to  read,  and  wondered  why  no  one  ever 
wrote  stories  half  so  delightfully  interesting  as  the  one  Charley 
and  I  were  living  through  ;  and  then  I  began  to  get  absorbed  in 
my  book,  even  if  it  were  an  inferior  one ;  and  was  lost  to  all 
outside  influences  for  awhile. 

I  came  back  to  the  ordinary  world  with  a  start,  as  the  last 
page  was  turned.  Surely  it  was  very  late  !  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  Twelve  o'clock  !  I  hastily  rang  the  bell,  ashamed  of 
having  forgotten  to  give  orders  that  the  house  should  be  locked 
up,  and  one  servant  told  off  to  admit  the  rest  on  their  return  in 
the  morning. 

To  my  surprise,  it  was  answered  by  the  very  juvenile  page- 
boy, looking  woefully  sleepy. 

*  Prentice ! '   I  exclaimed   reprovingly,  *  you   ought  to   have 
been  in  bed  hours  ago.     Send  Sally  to  me,  and  then  go  at  once.' 

'  Please,  ma'am,  they  said  as  I  was  to  sit  up  and  let  the  others 
in,  but  I  don't  believe  they'se  ever  a-comin'.' 

*  Let  whom  in — what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

*  Why,  please,  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  the  first  lot  didn't  come  back 
at  all,  and  so  the  second  lot  got  so  wild  waitin',  they  said  they'd 
just  go  off  to  the  Grange  at  once,  and  send  'em  home,  and  I  was 
to  sit  up  and  let  'em  in  ;  but  that's  an  hour  ago,  and  there 
ain't  a  sign  of  a  soul,  and  I  don't  believe  they're  comin'  till  two 
o'clock.' 

*  Oh,  this  is  disgraceful ! '  I  cried,  flinging  down  the  book  that 
had  been  too  absorbing.     *  To  leave  the  house  alone  with  only 
you  in  it !     I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ! ' 

*  Yes,  ma'am  ; '  Prentice's  eye  gleamed  vindictively  ;  '  they 
said  I  was  too  young  to  go  to  balls,  but  they  don't  seem  to  think 
I'm  too  young  to  keep  out  of  my  bed  till  daybreak  ! ' 

*  There,  that  will  do.'     I  cut  short  the  story  of  his  wrongs 
ruthlessly.     *  Just  go  to  the  front  porch  and  listen  whether  you 
hear  anything  of  them,'  and  Prentice  vanished. 
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I  really  felt  very  indignant  at  this  abuse  of  my  generosity. 
Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  go  to  bed,  and 
leave  the  house  to  Prentice's  infant  guardianship,  and  the  prospect 
of  sitting  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  con- 
venience these  domestic  revellers  was  hardly  alluring.  Besides, 
I  was  really  angry  at  the  way  they  had  behaved,  and  though 
quite  willing  to  make  any  excuse  for  the  temptation  to  linger 
among  ball-room  joys,  I  began  to  have  a  dark  suspicion  that  it 
was  all  a  concerted  thing,  and  their  fair  promises  had  never  been 
meant  to  be  fulfilled.  Back  came  Prentice. 

'  Please,  there  ain't  a  single  sound.  Shan't  I  just  run  across 
the  bowling-green,  and  see  if  I  can't  make  'em  out  coming  along 
the  field-path  ? ' 

And  I  somewhat  crossly  assented. 

Prentice  went,  and  did  not  return.  In  fact,  he  was  away  so 
long  that  I  decided  he  must  be  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the 
night  to  an  uncalled-for  extent,  and  went  to  the  front  door  to 
call  him  in.  The  whole  ground  in  front  was  flooded  with  a  blaze 
of  silver  moonlight,  so  exquisite  in  its  soft  brilliancy  that  I  felt 
Prentice's  lingering  had  been  pardonable.  Every  quivering  leaf 
on  the  aspens  across  the  lawn  was  silver  above  and  ebony  below ; 
every  blade  of  the  short  grass  seemed  glistening  with  a  half- 
unearthly  glory ;  and  the  blackness  of  the  shadows  beneath  the 
pine-trees  only  served  to  throw  up  more  sharply  the  mellow 
radiance  that  bathed  lawn  and  terrace  and  open  parterre  with  a 
calm  sea  of  infinite  loveliness. 

My  call  to  Prentice  seemed  to  shiver  the  silence  as  a  stone 
breaks  the  smooth  surface  of  a  pool.  Once,  twice,  I  called — 
there  was  not  a  ghost  of  an  answer.  A  sudden  swift  suspicion 
came  upon  me  with  the  force  of  a  conviction.  I  shut  the  door 
hurriedly,  and  ran  up  to  the  moonlit  corridor  above,  from  whose 
window  I  could  see  all  across  the  meadow-path  for  half  a  mile  or 
more.  A  small  black  speck  was  just  visible  against  the  illuminated 
ground,  swiftly  flitting  towards  Copford,  and  nearly  already  at  the 
stile.  Temptation  had  proved  too  powerful  for  Prentice,  and  he 
had  salved  his  conscience  by  the  plausible  pretence  of  going  to 
summon  the  renegades.  I  knew  pretty  well  what  would  become 
of  that  summons  when  once  the  fatal  fascination  of  the  ballroom, 
or,  still  worse,  the  supper,  had  settled  upon  Prentice's  young  soul. 
Probably  I  should  be  left  in  sole  possession  of  Copford  Manor- 
house  till  sunrise  next  morning. 
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I  was  not  sensible  of  feeling  the  faintest  sensation  of  fear  ;  I 
was  far  too  vexed.  Indeed,  I  imagined  I  might  spend  my  nights 
alone  there  for  a  month  without  fear  of  human  visitants — and  I 
did  not  believe  in  supernatural  ones.  It  was  not  that  that  annoyed 
me,  but  the  feeling  that  I  had  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  servants  had  been  so  over-confident  of  my  good- 
nature and  probable  reluctance  to  betray  them  to  my  aunt.  I 
was  determined  they  should  not  slip  in  quietly  on  their  return 
without  my  speaking  my  mind,  so  I  majestically  descended  to  the 
back  door,  which  I  found  on  the  latch,  and  with  great  minuteness 
I  bolted  and  barred  its  every  fastening.  There  was  also  a  tiny 
postern  door  which  opened  from  the  back  kitchen  into  the  thick 
shrubbery  which  now  filled  what  had  once  been  a  fishpond  in 
the  early  days  of  the  manor-house's  monastic  life.  The  back 
kitchen  was  then  the  monks'  refectory,  and  there  was  a  popular 
tradition  that  the  lay  brethren  used  to  sit  at  ease  in  this  door- 
way to  catch  the  Friday  dinner.  The  great  open  fireplace  was 
so  close  at  hand  that  an  agile  turn  of  the  wrist  might  transfer 
the  fish  from  the  pond  to  the  frying-pan  itself.  The  shrubbery 
grew  so  thick  now,  where  the  fishes  once  dwelt,  that  no  door  was 
visible  from  outside,  but  I  thought  the  culprits  might  try  to 
return  that  way ;  so  I  locked  it  safely,  too. 

Of  course  I  could  not  go  to  bed,  only  to  rise  up  at  their  return ; 
so  I  strayed  about  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way,  passing  in  my 
ramblings  the  strong  room,  on  the  ground  floor — where  all  the 
plate  and  jewels  lived  in  safes  that  were  neither  fire-  nor  burglar- 
proof,  but  which  were  kept  in  a  chamber  that  was  both,  with  the 
additional  protection  of  the  under-footman's  iron  bedstead  drawn 
across  the  entrance. 

I  noticed,  with  a  grim  resentment,  that  the  bedstead  was 
carefully  placed  as  usual,  but  that  no  one  had  considered  it  need- 
ful to  close  the  great  iron  door,  with  its  secret  lock,  before  they 
left  the  jewels  and  the  plate  to  guard  themselves. 

I  came  by-and-by  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  sat  down  in 
Mrs.  Higgs'  own  especial  armchair,  feeling  very  much  out  of  my 
usual  unruffled  frame  of  mind.  A  copy  of  the  local  paper  lay  un- 
opened on  the  table,  and  to  while  away  the  time  I  took  it  up,  and  ran 
my  eye  carelessly  over  the  columns.  There  was  the  usual  glowing 
account  of  the  last  garrison  cricket  match  ;  various  chronicles  of 
small  beer  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  at  once  I  was  attracted 
by  a  paragraph  of  a  more  exciting  character,  and  the  next  minute 
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1  was  reading,  with  a  breathless  interest,  something  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  rural  intelligence. 

'  It  is  with  great  regret,'  ran  the  article, '  that  we  have  to  record 
another  most  daring  burglary — the  third  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood  within  the  last  ten  days.  Heron 
Court,  Sir  Herbert  Ashton's  family  mansion,  has  been  the  scene  of 
this  latest  outrage.  It  was  entered  last  night,  somewhere  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable 
property  removed,  no  trace  whatever  of  the  depredators  being  left, 
with  the  exception  of  several  marks  of  skilful  operation  upon  the 
fastening  of  the  back  door,  which  was  found  open  early  in  the 
morning  by  one  of  the  housemaids.  An  alarm  was  instantly 
raised,  and  a  search  revealed  the  absence  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  family  plate,  besides  several  sets  of  jewels  of  great  value.  No 
clue  whatever  can  be  obtained  to  the  culprits ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  outrage  is  the  work  of  the  same  ruffians  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  previous  robberies,  and  who  are  reported  to 
be  members  of  a  housebreaking  gang,  well  known  to  the  London 
police,  which  has  suddenly  disappeared  from  town  during  the 
last  fortnight.  The  whole  countryside  rings  with  the  wildest 
stories  of  these  desperadoes,  who  are  credited  with  superhuman 
audacity  and  cunning.  They  are  believed  to  melt  by  day,  under 
remote  bridge  arches,  the  plate  they  acquire  by  night ;  they  are 
reported  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  to  be  prepared  to  murder 
in  cold  blood  anyone  whose  resistance  might  imperil  their  escape. 
They  are  possessed  of  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  pro- 
perty of  every  household  they  have  defrauded — a  knowledge  said 
to  be  acquired  by  them  in  the  character  of  pedlars  during  the  day- 
time. But  what  renders  them  pre-eminently  a  terror  and  a  dread 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  the  mystery  that  surrounds  their 
movements.  No  sound  attends  their  advent  at  the  scene  of  their 
misdeeds,  yet  that  they  have  some  means  of  conveyance  seems 
certain,  from  the  suddenness  of  their  arrival  and  departure.  A 
general  panic  pervades  the  whole  country,  and  no  one  can  feel 
certain  that  they  will  not  be  the  next  sufferers.' 

I  dropped  the  paper  with  an  uneasy  sensation  which  I  strove 
in  vain  to  banish.  Had  there  not  been  a  strange  pedlar  at  the 
back  door  only  yesterday  afternoon,  and  had  not  cook  sharply 
scolded  little  Sally  because  she  would  linger  over  his  wares,  and 
laugh  and  chatter  ?  Nonsense  ;  I  was  actually  getting  nervous  ; 
no  doubt  it  was  only  a  newspaper  story  coloured  by  the  rural 
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imagination.  At  all  events  I  would  warn  Eowles  to  keep  a  rather 
stricter  eye  on  bolts  and  bars  for  the  next  few  nights. 

The  clock  struck. 

Half-past  twelve,  and  not  a  servant  yet  returned !  it  was  out- 
rageous !  With  a  warmth  that  banished  all  other  feelings  I  rose, 
and  made  my  way  once  more  to  the  corridor  window  to  see  if 
there  were  but  the  faintest  sign  of  their  coming  along  the  moon- 
lighted meadow  path.  Not  one.  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  the 
soft  splash  of  the  water  over  the  weir  ;  not  a  living  creature  stirred 
or  spoke  or  was  visible  in  the  hush  of  the  summer  midnight. 

Suddenly,  as  I  still  gazed  out,  a  swift  shadow  flitted  across  the 
open  space  between  the  second  bridge  and  the  third.  Another, 
another,  and  still  another.  What  could  it  possibly  be?  The 
servants  could  not  by  any  human  means  return  that  way  from  the 
Grange — besides,  there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  sound.  I  waited 
breathless,  and  the  next  second  saw  the  same  noiseless  shadows 
pass  the  next  moonlit  patch,  and  disappear  below  the  short  hill. 
Five  I  counted — then  vacancy  once  more.  With  a  sudden  rush 
I  comprehended  the  truth — they  were  tricyclists  mounted  on 
their  machines.  Who  on  earth  could  they  be  ?  I  had  one  wild 
thought  of  Charley,  and  even  as  I  thought  the  five  silent  shadows 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  hill,  and  passed  like  wraiths  under  the 
very  spot  where  I  stood.  The  moonlight  struck  full  for  a  single 
instant  on  each  as  it  passed.  There  were  five  men,  each  riding 
a  noiseless  tricycle,  and  each  man's  features  were  hidden  from 
my  straining  view  by  a  band  of  inky  crape.  Silently,  one  by  one, 
each  shadow  flitted  into  the  blackness  of  the  pine-trees'  shade  ; 
there  was  an  instant's  pause,  then  five  dusky  forms  slipped 
from  that  deep  darkness  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  garden  wall. 

I  don't  think  I'm  a  coward — I  hope  not — but  for  one  single 
moment  my  knees  seemed  to  give  way  under  me,  and  the  moon- 
lit scene  to  fade  before  my  eyes ;  and  I  caught  at  the  wall  where 
I  was  standing  to  steady  myself  from  falling,  as  those  five  terrible 
figures  stole  round  the  corner  of  the  walled  garden  and  vanished 
in  the  pathway  that  led  to  the  rear  of  the  house  where  I,  defence- 
less and  alone,  was  left,  deserted  by  every  human  soul,  to  cope 
with  a  power  desperate,  appalling,  and  utterly  irresistible. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

I  SAID  for  a  single  moment  my  knees  gave  way  under  me.  I'm 
glad  it  was  only  a  moment.  In  the  next  second  the  spirit  of 
Black  Gervase  rose  up  within  me  like  the  battle-horse  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle.  All  the  blood  that  had  forsaken  my  cheeks 
and  lips  came  back  with  a  rush  that  made  them  tingle,  and  I 
threw  up  my  head  and  clenched  my  hands,  as  I  resolved  between 
my  set  teeth  that,  weak  girl  as  I  was,  these  midnight  thieves  and 
murderers  should  find  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  die  without  a 
struggle. 

Eesistance  was  of  course  utterly  futile.  Common  sense  told 
me  that  only  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  domestic  politics  of 
Copford  Manor-house  had  guided  the  selection  of  this  particular 
night  and  hour,  which  had  been  considered  with  a  fineness  of 
discrimination  which  reflected  a  good  deal  of  credit  on  the  robber- 
band,  if  only  I  had  been  cool  enough  to  do  them  justice.  The 
ringing  of  bells,  therefore,  raising  a  would-be  alarm,  and  all  the 
other  innocent  expedients  to  fright  the  burglar  from  his  prey 
would  in  this  case  be  just  so  much  worse  than  useless,  that  they 
could  by  no  human  possibility  be  heard  by  anyone  but  the  in- 
vaders, who  were  as  well  aware,  probably,  of  that  fact  as  I  was 
myself,  and  would  only  vent  upon  me,  when  they  found  me,  the 
natural  resentment  reasonably  excited  by  my  interference  with 
existing  affairs. 

Nothing  was  left,  therefore,  but  the  less  dignified  weapon  of 
flight.  Not  that  I  for  a  moment  contemplated  leaving  the 
marauders  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  my  ancestral  plate  and 
jewels.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  any  such 
hospitality.  But  I  did  most  earnestly  desire  to  rush  off  for  out- 
side help  and  capture  them  red-handed,  and  even  as  the  vindictive 
desire  flashed  into  my  mind  I  had  formed  my  plans. 

In  an  instant  my  shoes  were  off  my  feet  and  in  my  hand,  and 
I  was  creeping,  noiseless  as  a  mouse,  down  the  dim  and  eerie 
corridor.  Before  I  had  gone  three  steps  I  glided  back  again  as 
swiftly.  I  had  remembered  the  strong-room,  and  its  door  left 
open  with  a  pathetic  confidence,  and  I  meant  to  leave  no  lighten- 
ing of  my  visitors'  toils  within  their  grasp  that  night. 

Down  the  back  staircase  was  the  way  to  the   strong-room. 
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0  Elizabethan  architect!  what  demon  possessed  you  to  locate 
that  chamber  of  peril  so  close  to  the  door  which  is  proverbially 
a  burglar's  favourite  ?  0  black  oak  stairs !  trod  by  how  many  a 
befrilled  footman  and  fantastic  page  of  bygone  years,  if  one  creak 
of  your  ancient  boards  betray  me  now,  it  were  good  for  the  last 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Blessington  if  the  oaks  that  formed 
you  had  never  grown  within  the  precincts  of  Copford  Park. 

Bless  thee,  builder  of  bygone  ages !  If  the  back  stairs  of 
Copford  Manor-house  had  been  put  in  by  the  contractor  who  rears 
the  modern  villa  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  should  not  now  be 
writing,  with  infinite  calmness  and  propriety,  this  true  history  of 
that  eventful  midnight  of  the  twentieth  of  June. 

Yet  I  own  there  was  one  moment  when  my  heart  seemed  to 
thrill  within  me,  and  it  needed  every  drop  of  Black  Grervase's 
blood  within  my  veins  to  keep  me  from  quailing  when  I  had  to 
pass  the  back  door,  with  its  heavy  hinges  and  iron  nails,  and 
caught  the  flash  of  light  from  the  keen  point  of  a  sharp  cruel 
blade  of  steel  that  was  silently  and  stealthily  sawing  its  leisurely 
way  through  the  black  panel  just  above  the  lock  whose  key  I  had 
turned  with  such  judicial  solemnity  some  half  an  hour  or  so 
before. 

I  had  hardly  dared  to  think  my  slender  strength  could  move 
that  massive  strong-room  door.  It  looked  a  task  for  two  stout 
men,  but  I  was  half-intoxicated  with  excitement,  and  I  meant  to 
try.  One  effort,  into  which  I  threw  the  concentrated  energy  of  a 
force  which  surprised  even  myself,  and  the  iron  door  swung  on  its 
hinges,  and  snapped  to  with  an  almost  inaudible  '  click,'  which 
told  me  it  was  prepared  to  resist  a  whole  armoury  of  crowbars  and 
'jimmies.'  I  think  at  that  moment  I  hardly  cared  whether  my 
life  paid  the  forfeit  of  my  daring  act,  I  was  so  triumphant  at 
having  outwitted  those  clever  robbers. 

It  was  to  the  little  postern  door  in  the  back  kitchen  that  I 
instinctively  made  my  way.  It  was  while  I  was  undoing  the 
fastening  of  that  arched  portal  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
fingers  trembling  as  they  closed  upon  the  bolts.  I  think  I  must 
have  been  very  ferocious  with  myself  for  that  discovery,  for  they 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  weakness  again  till  a  good  deal  later  on 
that  eventful  night. 

Out  into  the  shrubbery,  where  the  thick  branches  scratched 
my  face,  and  I  had  to  gather  my  skirts  about  me  lest  the  leaves 
should  rustle  and  betray  me  in  the  stillness  of  that  summer 
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night.  Now  in  the  open,  before  the  house,  keeping  on  the  turf 
border  to  avoid  the  gravel  path,  and  I  paused  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  was  the  next  thing  I  must  do. 

The  field-path  stretched  before  me,  shelterless  and  open,  all 
across  the  bright  meadow.  Not  a  window  on  this  side  of  the  house 
but  could  command  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away — no  chance  of 
a  flying  figure  there  being  undetected  and  unpursued.  Down  at 
the  stables,  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  a  groom  or  a  stable-boy 
might  have  been  left  at  home  from  the  revels  at  Copford  Grange. 
I  must  creep  past  the  garden,  and  down  by  the  glen,  and  see. 

As  I  moved  forward,  under  the  thick  black  shadow,  I  fell  over 
some  alien  body  in  my  path,  and  found  I  was  amongst  the  five 
tricycles  whose  ghostly  advent  I  had  witnessed  with  such  horror 
and  dismay.  The  one  which  had  nearly  proved  more  fatal  than 
its  rider  to  me  was  a  *  Salvo,'  very  like  in  make  and  size  to  the 
dear  and  fondly  loved  machine  which  had  played  so  kindly  a  part- 
as  go-between  in  Charley's  and  my  love-story.  As  I  righted 
myself  from  the  shock  of  my  collision  with  it,  a  thought  seized 
me  with  the  suddenness  which  seemed  to  characterise  all  my 
processes  of  mind  to-night.  With  one  movement  I  was  in  the 
saddle,  then  I  paused  and  got  down.  With  fingers  that  were  as 
steady  as  iron  now  I  felt  for  the  tool-bag,  and  found  a  screw- 
hammer.  0  Charley,  Charley !  when  you  showed  me,  in  those 
happy  sunset  hours  below  the  weir,  how  simply  you  kept  your 
tricycle  from  risk  of  thieves,  how  little  did  you  dream  of  the 
practical  use  to  which  I  should  one  day — or  rather  one  night,  to 
speak  correctly — put  the  knowledge  so  acquired!  The  other 
tricycles  were  of  a  build  to  which  I  was  not  accustomed,  but  I 
found  their  steering  arrangements  had  a  certain  family  likeness, 
and  it  could  not  have  taken  me  a  minute  to  unscrew  all  four  of 
the  handles  and  remove  them  from  their  upright  bars. 

I  held  them  in  one  hand  while  once  more  I  mounted  the 
'  Salvo,'  which  must  have  been  ridden  by  an  undersized  male- 
factor, as  the  saddle  was  not  above  my  height.  One  turn,  and  I 
was  gliding  bridgewards  over  the  sloping  ground.  The  machine 
ran  like  an  animate  thing,  without  noise,  or  shake,  or  jar.  Even 
at  that  supreme  moment  I  could  not  help  envying  the  burglar 
who  owned  that  *  Salvo,'  and  thinking  there  must  be  alleviations 
in  the  lot  of  even  a  professional  housebreaker.  I  was  not 
frightened — no,  I  was  not !  I'll  maintain  it  with  my  last  breath  ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  that  machine  was  easy  to  drive, 
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and  that  the  road  sloped  downwards  so  steeply  that  after  a  turn  or 
two  there  was  no  further  need  for  toil.  At  the  third  bridge,  just 
where  the  river  foams  over  the  little  barrier  into  its  rocky  bed, 
I  checked  my  course,  and  flung  the  handles  I  still  carried  into 
the  water  below.  The  splash  of  their  fall  was  not  even  heard 
above  the  rush  of  the  little  torrent,  and  I  rode  on  the  faster  for 
that  momentary  pause. 

On,  on,  under  the  dusky  shadows  that  made  the  road  myste- 
rious in  their  gloom,  and  almost  swallowed  the  golden  moonlight, 
when  it  found  a  crevice  through  which  to  slide.  On,  on,  between 
the  high  banks,  tangled  with  honeysuckle  and  dog-roses,  where 
Charley  and  I  had  so  often  sauntered,  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic  dream. 
<3n,  on,  with  panting  breath  and  trembling  limb,  unused  to  the 
violent  effort  and  the  frantic  haste.  On,  on,  till  the  last  long 
corner  is  turned,  and  the  Warnchester  Road  stretches  white  before 
me,  and  there  is  at  least  the  chance  of  human  presence  and  aid. 

The  short  sharp  ring  of  a  tricycle  bell,  and  my  heart  leaps  with 
a  sudden  shock.  The  next  minute  there  is  a  flash  of  light,  the 
rush  of  a  machine,  not  muffled  and  stealthy  like  my  own,  and — 
can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  credit  the  too  joyful  truth? — Charley — 
my  own  young  lover — Charley,  brave  and  bright  and  debonair,  in 
flannels  and  cap,  tennis-racquet  under  his  arm,  looms  tall  and 
erect  through  the  moonlight,  not  a  dozen  yards  away  ! 

I  don't  know  what  I  said  or  how  I  hailed  him.  I  can  see  at 
this  minute  the  look  of  utter  incredulous  astonishment  his  face 
wore  as  he  sprang  from  his  saddle  and  rushed  to  my  side.  We 
didn't  meet  in  the  least  like  lovers ;  even  Aunt  Alicia  might  have 
been  satisfied  at  the  majestic  propriety  of  our  greeting,  which  was 
conducted  with  some  lack  of  breath  on  my  part  and  an  utter  blank 
bewilderment  on  his. 

It  didn't  take  many  words.  I  rushed  over  my  story  with  such 
excited  rapidity  that  I  wonder  now  how  Charley  understood  a 
word  of  it ;  but  then  he  is  such  a  clever  fellow !  I  saw  his  face 
change  in  the  moonlight  from  surprise  to  consternation,  then  to 
that  look  of  delighted  anticipation  a  man  always  experiences  at 
the  prospect  of  any  sort  of  that  enjoyment  they  call  '  a  row,'  and 
then,  before  he  could  even  speak  a  word  in  answer  to  my  rapid 
*  And,  now,  what  must  we  do  ?  '  there  came  through  the  silent 
warm  air  the  sudden  subdued  noise  that  is  like  no  other  noise  on 
earth,  the  sound  of  many  horses'  hoofs  falling  in  confused  beat 
•upon  the  dusty  ground. 
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'  By  Jove ! '  said  Charley,  throwing  up  his  head  (a  man  gene- 
rally invokes  the  heathen  deities  at  a  supreme  moment,  I  have 
noticed).  'Here's  luck!  It's  the  troop  of  hussars  that  went  over 
to  Wallinghoe  to  put  out  Fotheringham's  hayricks.  We  saw 
them  pass  while  we  were  at  dinner,  and  Blount's  with  them.  Come 
on,  darling,'  which  was  his  first  intimation  that  he  had  not  taken 
me  for  Sally  the  housemaid,  or  Prentice  the  page,  and  which 
gratified  me  accordingly. 

I  hovered  in  the  shadow,  however,  while  Charley  ran  forward 
to  the  cross-roads  to  intercept  the  hussars,  with  Captain  Blount 
at  their  head.  A  few  hasty  words  of  explanation,  and  the  troop 
wheeled  round,  and  hastily  fell  into  marching  order  for  Copford 
Lane.  How  Charley  accounted  for  my  presence  on  a  burglar's 
tricycle  I  never  inquired.  Captain  Blount  saluted  courteously  as 
he  passed  the  patch  of  inky  shadow  where  I  was  in  ambush,  and 
then  Charley  hurriedly  joined  me,  and  we  rode  together  in  the 
cloud  of  dust  that  floated  at  the  heels  of  the  last  line  of  horses. 

I'm  afraid  we  were  in  danger  of  collision  more  than  once, 
Charley  and  I.  He  would  ride  so  very  close,  and  try  to  hold  my 
hand  in  his — a  most  difficult  and  uncomfortable  thing  when  one's 
wheels  are  high  and  one  has  to  cling  to  the  handles.  However, 
we  did  not  go  very  fast.  Captain  Blount  was  so  anxious  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  capturing  the  thieves  that  he  took  every 
precaution  against  alarming  them  by  our  approach,  and  the  men 
were  made  to  walk  their  horses  on  the  turf  as  soon  as  we  drew 
near  enough  to  the  manor-house  to  be  audible. 

But  robbers  such  as  those  were  not  to  be  caught  napping. 
Scarcely  had  the  men  been  dismounted  by  the  little  weir,  and  a 
party  told  off  to  creep  up  by  the  foot-path  and  surround  the  back 
of  the  house,  when  Charley's  quick  eye  discovered  a  dusky  shadow 
gliding  round  the  corner  of  the  kitchen-garden  wall,  and  with  one 
bound  he  was  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  hill,  followed  by 
Captain  Blount  and  a  bevy  of  spurred  hussars.  There  was  a 
silent  rush  of  four  more  shadows  before  they  could  reach  the  spot, 
and  they  might  have  been  too  late  after  all  if  the  tricycles  had 
remained  intact.  As  it  was,  they  rushed  into  the  moonlight  in 
the  wildest  confusion,  running  from  side  to  side  like  inebriated 
monsters,  and  when  the  riders  threw  themselves  to  the  ground 
the  next  minute,  and  made  for  the  shrubberies  and  the  meadows^ 
they  had  lost  too  much  time  to  recover  it. 

There  were  one  or  two  shots  fired,  a  clamour  of  shouts  and 
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some  awful  language  from  the  burglars.  Nothing  that  had 
happened  in  all  that  terrible  night  was  as  bad  as  the  ten  minutes 
or  so  during  which  Charley  was  up  there  somewhere,  out  of  sight, 
amid  the  struggle,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  bridge,  sitting  on  the  saddle  of  the  burglar's  tricycle,  and 
pressing  my  hands  over  my  ears  to  shut  out  the  ghastly  sounds, 
and  then  taking  them  away  lest  I  should  miss  hearing  Charley's 
voice,  in  what  might  be  his  last  moment.  He  was  dreadfully 
shocked  when  he  came  running  back  to  find  me  quite  stiff  and 
cold  with  terror,  and  then  it  was  that  my  fingers  began  to  tremble 
beyond  all  control  of  my  sternest  will,  and  Charley  had  to  hold 
them  tight  between  his  own  till  they  had  grown  sensible  again. 

Well,  well !  it  is  all  over,  the  horror  of  that  twentieth  of 
June.  The  whole  band  was  captured —  Charley  overpowered  and 
took  the  captain  (whose  tricycle  I  had  so  coolly  borrowed)  with 
his  own  hand.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  them,  but  I'm 
afraid  it  was  hard  labour  for  life,  poor  things !  I  know  I  was 
greatly  rejoiced  to  find  the  strong-room  door  had  resisted  all  their 
efforts,  and  they  were  still  engaged  upon  it  when  the  tramp  of 
horses  had  warned  them  of  our  approach. 

Aunt  and  uncle  came  back  to  find  the  manor-house  in  occu- 
pation of  a  party  of  the  hussars,  whom  Captain  Blount  insisted  on 
leaving  in  possession  to  guard  the  place  till  their  return.  The 
servants,  I  heard  from  Rowles,  were  all  to  go  at  a  day's  notice, 
and  though  I  tried  to  be  forgiving,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
they  deserved  their  doom. 

It  was  with  every  expectation  of  sharing  it  that  I  interviewed 
Aunt  Alicia  the  next  morning,  in  company  with  Charley,  in  order 
to  acquaint  her  with  our  mutual  guilt.  If  I  had  been  a  little 
older,  and  had  learnt  to  be  surprised  at  nothing  but  the  expected, 
I  should  have  been  more  prepared  for  what  really  took  place — 
for  Aunt  Alicia,  pressing  me  to  her  stony  bosom,  and  calling  me 
a  worthy  descendant  of  the  race,  and  her  beloved  niece  and 
benefactor ;  for  her  gracious  reception  of  Charley,  and  the  remark 
that,  though  it  was  usual  to  apply  to  a  guardian  before  venturing 
to  woo  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Blessington,  still  she  could  not 
rebuke  even  impetuosity  in  one  who  had  shown  himself  so  noble 
and  so  brave. 

I  thought  my  mind  must  have  given  way  under  the  strain 
of  all  that  had  happened,  and  when  I  had  once  mastered  the  fact 
that  Aunt  Alicia  was  receiving  Charley  as  her  nephew,  I  don't 
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think  I  had  any  capacity  left  for  more  than  a  mild  shock  of  wonder 
when,  a  week  after  my  engagement  was  announced,  my  uncle  and 
aunt  formally  declared  me  their  heiress,  and  presented  me  with 
the  family  diamonds  in  the  strong-room. 

One  stipulation  alone  did  my  Aunt  Alicia  make — Charley 
must  take  the  name  of  Blessington.  He  was  not  even  allowed  to 
retain  the  Smith,  and  he  yielded  so  nicely  that  Aunt  Alicia  was 
actually  touched,  and  did  not  insist  on  his  leaving  the  army. 

But  part  of  every  leave  we  are  to  spend  at  Copford  Manor- 
house,  and  so  reconciled  has  Aunt  Alicia  become  to  all  the  most 
abhorred  in  the  past  that  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  a  sociable 
were  some  day  to  find  standing-room  in  Black  Gervase's  old  grey 
stables,  where  reposes,  in  solemn  state  and  idleness,  the  burglar's 
tricycle  on  which  I  took  my  midnight  ride  on  that  ever-memorable 
twentieth  of  June. 
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A     HAMPSHIRE     STUDY. 

<  How  be  I  this  mornin'  ?     Why  terrible  bad  I  be, 
Achin'  from  head  to  flit — it's  awful  in  that  ther'  knee. 
Dick — a  cheer  fur  the  lady — what  be  you  after,  Dick  ? 
Take  a  duster  and  dust  it ;  the  dust  is  as  thick  as  thick. 

*  Lor,  that's  jest  as  it  'appens  wi'  me  a-layin'  here  ! 
Nothin'  as  it  should  be — jest  look  at  that  ther'  cheer, 
Aint  been  dusted  mebbe  these  three  days  since,  or  more, 
Me  as  was  allus  so  careful  about  the  cheers  and  the  floor ! 

f  Never  a  morsel  o'  dust  when  I  was  about  myself, 
You  might  have  et  yer  dinner  off  any  cheer  or  shelf. 
There  was  that  chist  o'  drawers — 'twas  nigh  as  good  as  a  glass, 
Now  it's  as  dull  as  can  be — look  at  th'  rust  o'  the  brass  ! 

*  As  fur  that  row  o'  chiney,  it  frets  my  heart  to  see, 
I  know  if  I  look'd  int'  it  'tis  durty  as  well  can  be, 

The  cups  as  my  mother  left  me,  the  cups  as  I  bespoke ! 

I'd  sooner  the  roof  'ud  tumble  than  one  o'  them  cups  was  broke. 

*  I  mustn't  worry,  you  tell  me — ah,  how  can  you  understand 
What  it  is  to  lay  here  helpless,  not  able  to  move  your  hand  ? 
Me  as  was  such  a  woman  to  work,  and  to  look  alive — 
Never  was  one  to  lay  abed,  I  was  allus  down  by  five. 

•'  Now  I've  to  lay  here  quiet,  and  watch  the  things  go  wry, 
Lor,  it  do  fret  me  so ;  sometimes  I  can't  but  cry. 
Miriam  comes  an'  gives  'em  the  little  sattlin'  they  get, 
But  Miriam's  ways  aint  my  ways,  and  never  was  my  ways  yet. 

*  Miriam  ?    She's  my  neighbour — she  married  my  brother  Sam, 
Got  a  fam'ly  o'  ten,  so  her  time's  took  up,  it  am. 

Sam's  a  well-meanin'  critter,  but  fond  of  a  drop  o'  gin, 
And  then  he  gives  it  to  Miriam — but  he  gits  it  back  agin ! 

4  Dick's  as  good  as  'e  may  be,  but  he  have  his  work,  you  see. 
He've  summat  better  to  do  than  bide  here  nussin'  of  me  ; 
An'  when  his  day's  work's  over,  he's  home  soon's  ever  he  stop, 
Not  like  Miriam's  'usband,  as  must  go  in  fur  his  drop. 
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<  Miriam,  she  comes  in  here,  but  she  makes  me  downright  ill, 
What  wi'  her  slammickin'  ways,  and  her  voice  as  is  never  still, 
Pulls  my  knee,  she  do  !  you'd  ammost  hear  it  crack ; 
Says  it's  good  for  rheumaticks ;  I  wish  she  had  my  back. 

*  Lor,  how  it  aches  jest  now,  like  needles  down  i'  the  bone. 
Miriam  rubbed  it  fur  me,  but  she  might  a'  left  it  alone. 
Such  a  hand  as  she've  got !     It's  as  hard  as  a  bit  o'  slet, 
And  Miriam's  ways  ain't  my  ways,  an'  never  was  my  ways  yet. 

'  Doctor,  he  cum  an'  see  me,  and  he  says  I  may  lay  here 
Fur  months ;  an'  he  muttered  summat  that  I  was  too  deaf  to  hear ; 
An'  when  I  questioned  Miriam,  who  was  standin'  ther'  by  me, 
I  couldn't  get  nowt  out  o'  her.     I  don't  think  nothin  o'  she. 

'  May-be  he  said  I  was  dying.   Well,  death  must  come  to  us  all. 
I  b'ain't  afraid  to  die — I  might  'a  bin  up  at  t'  Hall, 
Fur  I  were  a  giddy  lass  then,  wi'  no  thought  beyond  the  day ; 
Tis  since  I've  bin  layin'  here  that  I've  learnt  to  think  an'  to  pray. 

1  There's  nothin'  like  layin'  helpless  for  bringin'  yer  past  life  back, 
Lor,  how  it  comes  i'  the  night !  And  some  on't  looks  so  black ! 
And  then  I  tell  it  to  Him,  though  He  knows  it  all,  to  be  sure, 
And  I  ask  Him  to  blot  it  out,  and  to  make  me  strong  t'  endure. 

'  Sometimes,  when  the  pain's  so  bad,  I  do  git  tay-rible  days, 
And  Miriam,  she  do  try  me,  wi'  all  her  slatte'nly  ways. 
Sweeps  the  dust  i'  the  corners  when  she  thinks  I'm  lookin'  away, 
And  handles  the  chiney  that  rough  !  She  shall  touch  it  no  more, 
I  say. 

'  Good-bye,  ma'm.  Must  you  be  going  ?  It's  good  of  you  settin' 

here, 

List'nin'  to  all  my  troubles.    Nay,  don't  you  sattle  that  cheer ! 
May-be  next  time  you're  comin'  you'll  find  the  old  woman  gone, 
For  death  must  come  to  us  all,  an'  my  time  'ill  not  be  long. 

4  Grood-bye,  an'  thank  you  kindly.     I  suppose  you  must  leave 

us  now — 

Listen — that's  Miriam  knockin' — jest  hark  at  that  woman's  row ! 
The  pain  do  try  me,  awful,  especially  these  bad  days, 
But  I'll  do  my  best  to  be  patient,  and  to  bear  wi'  Miriam's  ways.' 
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THE  eighteenth  century  is  the  butt  of  the  nineteenth.  From  the 
high  places  of  their  culture  most  modern  critics  are  in  the  habit 
of  decrying  the  well-bred,  the  rational,  the  prosaic  past.  They 
never  tire  of  pointing  out  to  our  flattered  perceptions  how  void 
was  the  last  century  of  anything  like  romance  in  thought,  religion, 
politics,  and  art.  They  disparage  it  by  a  most  unfair  comparison 
with  the  age  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  and  Fifth  Monarchy.  For  them 
the  varying  phases  of  Puritan  revolution  have  attractions,  but 
after  1688  they  find  nothing  worthy  their  notice.  In  their  opinion 
half-a-dozen  names  represent  the  eighteenth  century,  and  those 
are  names  of  prose.  Butler  is  their  typical  religionist — typical 
because  his  moderate  Episcopalianism  is  an  affair  of  dry  logic ; 
the  Pelhams,  sleepy  Whig  borough-owners,  are  their  politicians ; 
'  the  age  of  the  Walpoles  and  the  Pelhams '  is  the  phrase  of  the 
history  books  ;  Pope,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua,  sum  up  the  history 
of  English  literature  and  painting.  Of  music  they  say  nothing, 
and  advisedly,  because  the  solitary  foreigner  who  cared  to  compose 
in  England  was  Handel,  and  he  cannot  be  called  prosaic. 

In  passing  these  criticisms  your  average  modern  is  probably 
thinking  of  what  Mark  Pattison  once  called  *  the  Age  of  Eeason  ; ' 
that  is,  the  period  of  Whig  supremacy,  lasting  from  the  Eevolution 
of  1688  down  to  the  year  1760,  when  a  Tory  again  ascended  the 
throne.  Of  that  age  it  certainly  may  be  said  that  it  did  not 
revel  in  imagination.  Yet,  although  leaders  in  thought,  politics 
and  the  arts  were,  as  Mr.  Courthope  points  out,  conservative  in 
idea  and  classically  correct  in  expression,  the  crowd  was  coming 
under  a  variety  of  new  influences.  For  about  the  year  1 730  Method- 
ism saw  the  light  at  Oxford,  a  city  of  new  ideas.  During  the 
fifties  the  elder  Pitt  invented,  or  at  least  accentuated,  our  notions 
about  '  Britain '  and  '  Empire  '  and  '  the  public.'  If  Cromwell  was 
the  first  Jingo,  the  Great  Commoner  was  assuredly  the  first  Tory 
democrat.  Some  years  earlier,  Horace  Walpole  revived  Gothic 
architecture,  his  friend  Garrick  rediscovered  Shakespearian  drama, 
and  Gray  and  Collins  began  that  romantic  movement  in  literature 
which  has  not  ended  with  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Swinburne. 

But,  in  fact,  throughout  the  period  as  a  whole  the  world  was 
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strongly  under  the  influence  of  a  movement  which  had  very  little 
to  do  with  prosaic  moderation.  That  movement  or  tendency  was 
*  sentimentalism.' 

*  The  production,'  says  Mr.  Saint  sbury,  *  was  one  of  the  social 
triumphs  of  literature.'  It  was  an  instance  of  literary  feeling 
escaping  from  the  world  of  books  into  that  of  everyday  existence, 
where  it  became  so  fashionable  as  to  pass  from  an  affectation  into 
something  very  like  a  habit.  Like  pre-Raphaelitism  in  our  own 
time,  it  came  clear  of  the  merely  literary  and  artistic  world, 
but,  unlike  modern  aestheticism,  it  influenced  society  far  more 
widely  and  deeply.  '  Sensibility  so  charming  '  was  at  one  time  in 
everyone's  mouth.  It  was  right  to  evince  sensibility.  It  was  the 
proper  thing  to  look  upon  every  feeling  as  one  might  upon  a 
newly-pinned  insect  in  a  collector's  case.  But,  unlike  the  insect, 
the  feeling  was  to  be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested. 
The  genuine  sentimentalist  lived  simply  to  collect  and  feed  upon 
impressions  and  feelings.  Society,  especially  the  fair  and  irrational 
part  thereof,  was  given  over  to  this  registering  process  for  more 
than  a  century.  Fielding's  humour  turned  it  to  ridicule,  Byronism 
gave  it  a  death-blow.  But  its  dying  struggles  were  long  and 
acute.  The  ultra-sentimental  trick  of  style,  known  as  '  Laura 
Matilda,'  and  much  affected  by  the  novels  printed  in  a  certain 
Minerva  Press,  is  still  apparent  in  Bulwer  and  Beaconsfield. 
Lord  Macaulay  once  wrote  a  little  skit,  which  he  called  *  The 
Tears  of  Sensibility,'  but  the  people  to  whom  it  was  sent  took  it  in 
sober  earnest ! 

'  C'etait  VengouementJ  says  a  French  writer.  How  shall  the 
word  be  rendered  ?  Clumsily,  it  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  '  a 
state  of  fanciful  interest  in  persons  and  things  which  is  rather 
more  serious  than  mere  caprice,  and  a  good  deal  less  serious  than 
genuine  enthusiasm.'  Sensibility,  the  sentimental,  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  real  passion,  but  it  was  more  than  sham.  It  was  a  stately 
game  with  rules,  etiquette,  and  a  jargon  of  its  own,  and  for  indi- 
vidual players  it  oftener  than  not  verged  on  actuality. 

Sensibility  is  first  found  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  era  of  the  *  Grand  Monarque,'  which  produced  so 
many  graceful  shams — the  long  wig,  the  high  red  heel  of  the  beau, 
the  fan  of  the  lady  of  quality,  the  taste  for  old  china,  for  rare  garden- 
ing, for  Indian  patterns,  for  chocolate  and  epigram — produced  also 
sensibility.  In  the  interminable  novels  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
we  first  find  the  sighs,  flames,  platonic  affections  and  conventional 
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absurdities  of  the  precieusea  ridicules,  whom  Moliere  satirises, 
reducing  themselves  into  literary  form.  '  Zaide '  is  her  great 
book.  The  scene  is,  we  believe,  oriental,  but  the  men  and  women 
are  of  the  most  approved  seventeenth-century  French  type.  Here, 
then,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  novel  of  sensi- 
bility. Unlike  the  romantic  school,  which  tries  to  cast  itself  heart 
and  soul  into  medievalism ;  unlike  the  realistic  school,  which  is 
altogether  materialist  and  of  the  present,  the  sentimentalist 
writers  never  for  a  moment  try  to  reproduce  any  but  their  own 
peculiar  form  of  idealism.  The  same  jargon  and  the  same  opinions 
are  fitted  to  the  most  diverse  scenes  and  epochs.  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  of  the  seventeenth  was  succeeded  by  the  Eiccobonis  and 
Marivauxs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Marivaudage  became  the 
nickname  for  sensibility,  just  as  sensiblerie  came  to  designate  its 
quintessence  and  apotheosis  under  Napoleon.  Marivaux  adorned 
the  period  of  the  Kegency  dating  from  1715,  and  it  is  to  him, 
perhaps,  that  one  may  trace  the  spread  of  literary  sensibility 
beyond  the  borders  of  Gaul.  His  two  novels,  '  Marianne '  and  the 
'  Paysan  Parvenu,'  were  respectively  the  models,  though  in 
different  senses,  for  Kichardson's  '  Pamela  '  and  Fielding's  '  Joseph 
Andrews.'  In  the  '  Paysan '  we  descend  the  social  ladder ;  the 
hero  is  a  footman  of  sensibility.  The  thing  is  becoming  democratic, 
and  men  are  being  prepared  for  the  liberalism  with  which  the 
century  ends.  Of  such  liberalism  Madame  de  Genlis  is,  perhaps, 
the  chief  literary  exponent.  She  and  Benjamin  Constant, 
Napoleon's  revolutionary  antagonist,  may  be  said  to  close  the  long 
roll  of  distinctively  sentimental  novelists. 

In  France  the  literature  of  sensibility  is  never  too  much  in 
earnest;  hence  its  longevity.  In  England,  Fielding  laughs  it 
down,  but  in  Germany  it  becomes  the  grim  '  literature  of  suicide.' 
In  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  novels  the  people  are  always  dying, 
but  you  have  a  suspicion  that  they  will  get  up  and  walk  away 
directly  the  curtain  is  well  down.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  German 
Werther.  Extravagant  as  we  may  think  Goethe's  budding 
Lutheran  pastor,  who  committed  suicide  because  he  couldn't 
marry  a  noble's  daughter,  we  must  admit  that  there  was  something 
painfully  real  in  him. 

So  much  for  the  mere  literary  history  of  sentimentalism.  Its 
influence  on  men  and  things  is  far  more  hard  to  gauge.  That  it 
is  everywhere  is  evident.  You  have  only  to  go  into  an  old 
curiosity  shop,  and  to  look  there  at  the  antique  carved  furniture, 
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— the  Chippendale,  the  marquetry,  the  buhl — the  old  china,  the 
old  medals,  the  old  snuff-boxes  and  musical  instruments,  the  old 
miniatures,  the  old  prints  (those  by  Bartolozzi  especially),  and 
you  will  see  the  spirit  of  sentimentalism  as  it  influenced  the  art- 
people  who  worked  to  suit  a  fashionable  taste.  In  Bartolozzi's 
engravings  and  their  imitations  you  have  the  pictorial  epitome  of 
sentimentalism.  The  taper  fingers,  the  constrained  attitudes,  the 
improbable  classicism,  the  looks  of  languishment  in  these  last- 
century  prints,  and  withal  the  exceeding  lightness  of  execution 
and  half-sincerity  of  feeling,  are  so  many  symbols  of  the  spirit  of 
the  thing. 

Take,  too,  the  isolated  sayings  of  eighteenth-century  worthies. 
Take  Wolfe's  curious  little  recitation  and  speech  before  the  victory 
of  Quebec.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  recited  Gray's '  Elegy '  all  the 
while  the  boats  under  his  command  were  making  with  muffled 
oars  to  the  riverside  where  he  and  many  another  brave  English- 
man were  to  die.  *  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than 
take  Quebec,'  said  he,  closing  the  quotation.  Which  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  officers  would  say  such  things  now  ?  Take  any 
of  Pitt's  little  reported  sayings ;  take  that  episode  in  which  Edmund 
Burke  brandished  a  knife  before  the  not  too  astonished  House  of 
•Commons.  Burke  was  a  moderate  Whig ;  but  the  wildest  Home- 
ruler  would  not  do  such  things  now. 

The  lives,  too,  of  historical  personages  ;  take  these.  Catharine 
<of  Russia,  two  or  three  Popes,  the  petty  princes  of  Germany, 
Joseph  II.,  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Robespierre  and  friends, 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  typical  king  of  the  century,  all  did 
homage  to  sensibility. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  great  authors  whose  genius  and  individu- 
ality keep  them  from  being  numbered  among  the  genuine  senti- 
mentalists, but  who  nevertheless  could  escape  only  partially  from 
the  contagion.  Goethe  wrote  the  <  Sorrows  of  Werther  ; '  Voltaire 
was  sentimental  in  life  if  not  in  authorship ;  Madame  de  Stael  was 
rather  sensible  than  sensible ;  Laurence  Sterne  and,  later,  Miss 
Austen,  both  introduced  some  form  of  the  word  into  titles  of 
books,  and  are  really  to  a  vast  extent  carried  away  by  its  influence. 
And,  finally,  St.  Pierre  wrote  'Paul  and  Virginia,'  Napoleon's 
favourite  book.  This 

Tale  of  grief  and  gladness 

Told  by  sad  St.  Pierre  of  yore, 

That  in  front  of  France's  madness 

Hangs  a  strange  seductive  sadness, 

Grown  pathetic  evermore. 
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This  tale  is  too  full  of  real  passion  to  be  a  work  of  mere  sensibility, 
but  the  turning-point  of  it  is  a  genuine  instance  of  sensiblerie. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  the  children,  the  one  of  a  peasant 
woman,  the  other  of  a  noble  lady,  whom  very  unfortunate  circum- 
stances have  driven  to  live  in  the  Isle  of  France.  The  two  children 
are  brought  up  together  in  a  most  romantic  way.  Finally,  the 
time  comes  for  the  nobly  born  Virginia  to  finish  her  up-bringing 
at  the  house  of  a  wicked  modish  aunt  in  Paris.  All  the  allure- 
ments of  Louis  XV. 's  court  only  teach  her  an  exalted  sort  of 
prudery.  On  her  return  to  the  beloved  Paul,  and  when  the  ship 
is  in  sight  of  home,  a  storm  springs  up.  A  sailor  swims  out  to 
save  Virginia,  and  Paul  is  watching  on  shore  ;  but  she,  well  brought 
up  to  the  last,  refuses  to  take  off  certain  portions  of  her  raiment, 
and  so  sinks  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  whilst  the  distracted  mariner 
swims  back  alone.  It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  St.  Pierre's  genius  that 
he  makes  this  bathos  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  all  the  great 
pathos  of  the  book. 

But  perhaps  the  typical  instance  of  sentimentality,  of  the  last 
century  one  had  almost  said,  is  Madame  de  Genlis.  Brought  up 
in  the  approved  Rousseauite  fashion  by  parents  of  the  ancien 
regime,  the  father,  who  was  scientific,  coercing  her  into  patting 
toads  and  kissing  frogs  in  order  to  eradicate  prejudice,  the  mother 
sending  her  to  church  dressed  like  Cupid,  she  lived  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  revolutionary  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  most 
serious,  the  most  approved,  sentimental  instructress  of  liberal  and 
well-born  French  children.  She  lived  long  into  the  present 
century,  but  she  belonged  to  the  last.  Reading  Mrs.  Opie's  de- 
scription of  her  visit  to  her  in  1830,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  two  centuries  of  average  social  life — the 
eighteenth  with  its  love  of  wit,  conversation,  stateliness  of  manner, 
wildness  of  opinion,  artificiality  of  passion ;  the  nineteenth  with 
its  adoration  of  commonplace  and  common  sense,  its  contempt 
for  talk,  or  affectation,  or  doctrinaire  opinion  or  sentimentality, 
its  athletic  militaryisms,  its  British  matrons,  its  competitive 
materialisms. 

We  of  the  present  generation  are  under  no  influence  quite  like 
that  of  sentimentalism.  Ritualism,  or  goody-goody,  or  aestheticism, 
or  the  spirit  of  modern  science,  has  each  its  crowds  of  votaries,  but 
they  all  fall  short  of  an  everyday  social  force.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  muscular  Christianity.  We  talk  and  think 
of  thews  and  sinews  much  as  our  great-grandfathers  did  of  senti- 
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ment.  '  What  does  he  do  ?  '  now  means  '  what  form  of  muscular 
exercise  does  he  take  ?  '  *  He  does  nothing  '  means,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  young  Englishmen,  that  so-and-so  is  not  athletic.  The 
other  sex — a  good  index  of  popular  movements  and  prejudices 
because  an  unreasoning  one — play  tennis  and  often  even  cricket 
where  their  mothers  did  embroidery-work.  Our  whole  training, 
and  the  ideals  it  puts  before  us,  combine  to  make  us  hardy  artificers, 
sinewy  pioneers.  The  old-fashioned  liberal  education,  which, 
whatever  its  faults,  was  essentially  gentlemanlike  and  humanising, 
is  rapidly  giving  way  before  a  technical  schooling.  Printing, 
chemistry,  carpentering,  scientifically-taught  batting,  bowling  and 
swimming  are  part  of  a  curriculum  which  was  once  described  by  the 
one  word  '  grammar ' — i.e.  Latin  verses  and  the  harmless  game  of 
marbles.  Cambridge  University  gives  point  to  the  tendency  by 
instituting  a  Civil  Engineering  Tripos  ! 

Of  course  one  ought  to  suppose  that  all  this  care  for  the 
material  side  of  existence — for  the  body,  in  fact — is  necessary  in 
order  that  Englishmen  may  remain  masters  of  that  extensive 
archipelago,  that  oceanic  Venice,  the  British  Empire.  But 
it  is  curious  also  to  reflect  that  this  same  Saxon  Empire  was 
won  for  us  some  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  by  the  swords 
and  tongues  of  officers  and  civilians  who  wrote  verses,  danced 
gavottes,  dressed  with  the  wildest  foppery,  paid  stilted  compli- 
ments, shed  the  tear  of  sensibility  when  needful,  talked  Johnsonese, 
drank  more  wine  than  was  good  for  them  (and  were  consequently 
never  '  in  training '),  took  only  horse  exercise,  and  knew  positively 
nothing  about  cricket  and  football  save  that  they  were  the  sports 
of  villagers.  For  these  same  officers  and  civilians  lived  during 
the  age  of  sentimentalism. 
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